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PREFACE. 


Circumstances which no human foresight could have 
discovered, prevented the appearance of this Volume at 
the time promised :—that such has been the case is cause 
of regret to those most interested. They have the only 
consolation, that the force of circumstances, and not 


neglect upon their part, occasioned it. 


They respectfully commit this Volume to that patron- 
age which has been so kindly exercised. towards its 


predecessors. 


London, June 8, 1826. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
HISTORY 


For the Year 1825. 


CHAPTER I. 


Parliamentary Proceedings in February.—Opening of Parliament.— 
King’s Speech.—State of Ireland.—Address.— Catholte Association. 


— Usury 


Laws.— Ways and Means.— Supplies.—St. Catherine's 


Docks.—Justices of the Peace.—TIreland.— Dissenters’ Marriages.— 
Apothecaries in England and Wales.—Spring Guns.—Export of 


Machinery.— The Budget. 


He USE of Lords, Feb. 3.— 

About half-past two o'clock, 
the house of lords met, and the 
Lord Chancellor and the other 
lords commissioners, viz. the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, and the Earlof Shaftesbury, 
being robed, took their seats on 
the woolsack. 

The commons were summoned 
in the usual form, to hear his 
Majesty’s commission for opening 
the session of parliament read. 
A considerable number of the 
members of the house of commons, 
preceded by the speaker, soon after 
appeared at the bar, and the com- 
mission being read by the clerk at 
the table, the Lord Chancellor 
read his Majesty's speech, of which 
the following is a copy :— 

‘* My lords and gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by his 
Majesty to express to you the gra- 
tification which his Majesty derives 


from the continuance and pro- 
gressive increase of that public 
prosperity upon which his Majesty 
congratulated you at the opening 
of the last session of parliament. 

“ There never was a period in 
the history of this country, when 
all the great interests of the na- 
tion were at the same time in so 
thriving a condition, or when a 
feeling of content and satisfaction 
was more widely diffused through 
all classes of the British people. 

‘“‘ It is no small addition to the 
gratification of his Majesty, that 
Ireland is participating in the ge- 
neral prosperity. The outrages, 
for the suppression of which ex- 
traordinary powers were confided 
to his Majesty, have so far ceased, 
as to warrant the suspension of 
the exercise of those powers in 
most of the districts heretofore 
disturbed. 

‘Industry and commercial en- 


terprise are extending themselves 
A2 im 
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in that part of the United Kingdom. 
It is, therefore, the more to be 
regretted, that associations should 
existin Ireland, which have adopted 
proceedings irreconcileable with 
the spirit of the constitution, and 
part oy by exciting alarm, and 
by exasperating animosities, to en- 
danger the peace of socicty, and 
to retard the course of national 
improvement. 

‘“* His Majesty relies upon your 
wisdom to consider, without delay, 
the means of applying a remedy to 
this evil. 

“His Majesty further recom- 
mends the renewal of the inquiries 
instituted last session into the state 
of Ireland. 

“ His Majesty has seen, with 
regret, the interruption of tran- 
quillity in India, by the unprovoked 
aggression and extravagant pre- 
tensions of the Burmese govern- 
ment, which rendered hostile ope- 
rations against that state unavoid- 
able. 

“ It is, however, satisfactory to 
find, that none of the other native 
powers have manifested any un- 
friendly disposition, and that the 
bravery and conduct displayed by 
the forces already employed against 
the enemy, afford the most favour- 
able prospect of a successful ter- 
mination of the contest. 

“Gentlemen of the house of 
commons, 

‘* His Majesty has directed us 
to inform you, that the estimates 
of the year will be forthwith laid 
before you. 

“The state of India, and cir- 
cumstances connected with other 
parts of his Majesty's foreign pos- 
sessions, will render some aug- 
mentation in his military establish- 
ments indispensable. 

“ His Majesty has, however, the 


AND 


sincere gratification of believing, 
that notwithstanding the icrease 
of expense arising out of this 
augmentation, such is the flourish- 
ing condition and progressive 1m-_ 
rovement of the revenue, that it 
will still,be in your power, without 
affecting public credit, to give ad- 
ditional facilities to the national 
industry, and to make a further 
reduction in the burdens of his 
ople. 

““ My lords and gentlemen, 

“‘ His Majesty commands us to 
inform you, that his Majesty con- 
tinues to receive from his allies, 
and generally from all princes and 
states, assurances of their unabated 
desire to maintain and cultivate 
the relations of peace with his 
Majesty, and with each other; and 
that it is his Majesty’s constant 
endeavour to preserve the general 
tranquillity. 

‘* The negociations which have 
been so long carried on through 
his Majesty’s ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, between the Emperor 
of Russia and the Ottoman Porte, 
have been brought to an amicable 
issue, 

‘His Majesty has directed to 
be laid before you, copies of ar- 
rangements which have been en- 
tered into with the kingdoms of 
Denmark and Hanover, for im- 
proving thecommercial intercourse 
between thosestates and the United 
Kingdom. 

“ A treaty, having for its object 
the more effectual suppression of 
the slave trade, has been concluded 
between his Majesty and the King 
of Sweden, a copy of which treaty 
(as soon as the ratifications thereof 
shall have been exchanged), his 
Majesty has directed to be laid 
before you. 

‘** Some difficulties have arisen 

with 
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with respect to the ratification of 
the treaty for the same object, which 
was negociated last year between 
his Majesty and the United States 
of Americu. 

‘ These difficulties, however, 
his Majesty trusts, will not finally 
impede the conclusion of so bene- 
ficial an arrangement. 

‘* In conformity with the decla- 
rations which have been repeatedly 
made by his Majesty, his Majesty 
has taken measures for confirming 
by treaties the commercial relations 
already subsisting between this 
kingdom and those countries of 
America which appear to have 
established their separation from 
Spain, 

** So soon as these treaties shall 
be completed, his Majesty will 
direct copies of them to be laid 
before you. 

‘* His Majesty commands us 
not to conclude, without congra- 
tulating you upon the continued 
improvement in the state of the 
agricultural interest, the solid 
foundation of our national pros- 
perity; nor without informing you, 
that evident advantage has been 
derived from the relief which you 
have recently given to commerce 
by the removal of inconvenient 
restrictions. 

‘‘ His Majesty recommends to 
you to persevere (as circumstances 
may allow) in the removal of si- 
milar restrictions; and his Majesty 
directs us to assure you, that you 
may rely upon his Majesty’s cor- 
dial co-operation in fostering and 
extending that commerce, which, 
whilst it is, under the blessing of 
Providence, a main source of 
strength and power to this country, 
contributes in no less a degree to 
the happiness and civilization of 
mankind.” 


HISTORY. : 5 


The commons then withdrew. 

On this occasion, the Duke of 
Norfolk attended for the first time 
in his official capacity of LZarl 
Marshal. Lord Strang ford took 
the oaths and his seat as Baron 
Penshurst. He was introduced 
by Lords Prudhoe and Stoweil. 
The Earl of Dathousie also took 
the oaths and his seat; as did 
Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of Chester. 

‘Their lordships adjourned, and 
re-assembled at five o'clock. 

According to the usual practice, 
the Larl of Liverpool moved, be- 
fore their lordships proceeded to 
the consideration of his Majesty’s 
speech, the first reading of a bill 
for regulating select vestries. 

‘The speech was again read, first 
by the Lord Chancellor, and next 
by the clerk. 

Lord Dudley and Ward then 
addressed the house. He rose to 
move an humble address in an- 
swer to the gracious speech which 
their lordships had just heard. 
He took a view of. the state of 
the country previous to, and since 
the conclusion of peace. He 
dwelt upon the surprising im- 
provement which had taken place 
in every branch of industry, and 
all the great interests of the nation, 
notwithstanding the embarrass- 
ments which commerce had ex- 
perienced from restrictions in the 
long obstruction of the late war. 
Such a state of things, after so 
long a period of difficulty and 
anxiety, could not but be a sub- 
ject of congratulation to their 
lordships. Indeed, no person 
who paid attention to public af- 
fairs could fail to be struck at 
the different circumstances under 
which the present session opened, 
from those that prevailed some 
years ago; more especially m 

those 
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those periods, when all the power 
of the continent was wielded by 
that. extraordinary genius, that 
great statesman and _ warrior, 
whose object was to reduce this 
country to the state of a military 
province. ‘The present progress 
of commerce and rise of public 
credit was not a partial glimpse 
of prosperity. Improvement was 
felt in every department of com- 
merce. ‘The powers of machinery 
gave an extraordinary impulse to 
our manufactures, and our ship- 
ping covered the ocean. ‘There 
never was a time in which the 
arts of peace were more suc- 
cessfully pursued ;—there never 
was a time in which the spirit 
of improvement was so active; 
and there never was a time in 
which the great body of the 
people showed more attachment 
to the government. It was not, 
then, surprising that neighbouring 
nations should envy us on account 
of our great prosperity and na- 
tional glory. On this flourishing 
state of things he did not think 
it necessary to dwell. The docu- 
ments which proved it were in 
every body's hands; and its proof 
existed in a diminishing taxation 
and an increasing revenue. Our 
finances had overcome the pressure 
under which they for some time 
laboured; and when he stated 
this, their lordships would have 
the additional satisfaction of re- 
collecting that the present vast 
improvement, when public credit 
was higher than in 1792, was en- 
tirely owing to those sound com- 
mercial principles to which his 
Majesty had alluded in the con- 
clusion of his speech. In all 
cases in which the principles just 
mentioned had been acted upon, 
the effects produced had been 


H AND 


highly beneficial. He should 
mention only one instance, which 
he was more disposed to notice, as 
it had its origin in that house—he 
meant the bill for removal of the 
strictures with which the manu- 
facture of silk was embarrassed. 
Their lordships would recollect 
the opposition with which that 
measure was met, and the preju- 
dices those who supported it had 
to encounter. Nevertheless, the 
result had been most advantage- 
ous, and the silk-trade was now 
growing rapidly up to that exten- 
sive and flourishing state which 
the cotton-trade had already 
reached in this country. This 
was an example of the benefits 
which were to be expected from 
the improvement of our commer- 
cial legislation. ‘The success of 
our trade under impolitic laws 
was owing to the activity and 
enterprise of the people, and it 
had been truly said that the great 
commercial prosperity of England 
had not grown up in consequence 
of the restrictive system, but in 
spite of it. The noble lord next 
adverted to that part of his Ma- 
jesty’s speech which relates to 
[reland, and expressed himself in 
favour of the catholic emancipa- 
tion. He next adverted to the 
condition of the South-American 
states, and concluded by moving 
the address. 

Lord Gort said, that in second- 
ing the address, he felt that few 
observations would be expected 
from him, after the able manner 
in which it was introduced. He 
would therefore confine himself to 
the expression of his opinions on 
that part of the royal speech which 
referred to the state of Ireland. 
It gave him pain to observe some 
of the proceedings of the catholic 

body 
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body in that part of the empire. 
The noble marquis at the head of 
the Irish government had con- 
ducted his administration in a 
temperate, wise, and impartial 
manner, so as to gain the confi- 
dence, and merit the approbation, 
of every honest man. He could 
not, indeed, satisfy all parties, but 
he satisfied all those whose wishes 
deserved to be consulted. On 
the one hand, there were the 
violent agitators of the catholics, 
who wished to turn the discontent 
which they created to their own 
advantage; and on the other, 
were the no less violent opponents 
of their claims. Lord Wellesley, 
in conducting his government on 
reasonable principles, and in a 
temperate manner, had shewn that 
he consulted the interests of the 
country, while he carried into 
effect the prejudices of neither. 
He (Lord Gort) needed not to 
remind their lordships of past 
times, when the Irish administra- 
tion was in different circum- 
stances—when agitation was kept 
alive by acts of intemperate vio- 
lence, and when scarcely a day 
passed without witnessing some 
outrage. The government of 
Lord Wellesley furnished a strik- 
ing contrast to this order of things. 
By his judicious measures, the 
turbulent had been restrained, 
the deluded brought back to 
their duty, and the peace of the 
country restored and maintained. 
The constabulary force had been 
put in full action—confidence had 
been re-established — agriculture 
was improving—the value of land 
had been raised—and commercial 
and industrious establishments 
were forming. So much good 
had resulted from the wise mea- 
sures of Lord Wellesley’s govern- 
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ment, that he ho soon to be 
able to congratulate their lord- 
ships on the growing prosperity 
of Ireland. But while this was 
the situation of affairs on the one 
hand, he could not, on the other, 
omit bringing under the notice of 
the house the conduct and the 
pretensions of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. That body had assumed 
the rights, and exercised the 
powers of a parliament. It im- 
posed taxes, issued proclamations, 
and made laws for the catholic 
community. Its professed object 
was catholic emancipation, but its 
real tendency was to overthrow 
the constitution. He (Lord Gort) 
would not now stop to discuss 
the subject of catholic emanci- 
pation; but were he the most 
strenyous advocate of the most 
liberal concessions, he would still 
be the decided opponent of the 
association. In this catholic 
parliament the most declamatory 
speeches were uttered, and every 
topic of inflammation enforced. 
The eatholics were taught to be- 
lieve that they were the objects of 
government hostility—that they 
were universally oppressed, and 
that the protestants were their 
oppressors. So decided was this 
association in its opposition to the 
constituted authorities of the land, 
that some change must be made. 
The two parliaments—the catho- 
lic and legitimate—could not co- 
exist—either the catholic parlia- 
ment or the legitimate must give 
way. Entertaining this view of 
the question, he entirely concur- 
red in the suggestion from the 
throne that the association must 
be put down. By means of the 
catholic rent system, it had levied 
taxes on every parish in Ireland ; 
and by means of its proclamations, 

and 
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and the co-operation of the priests, 
it had extended its authority, and 
exercised a striking influence, 
from one end of the island to the 
other. ‘The priests, in executing 
the order of the catholic parlia- 
ment, showed that they possessed 
an influence which they ought to 
have exerted in maintaining the 
public peace at other times. He 
(Lord Gort) would be sorry to 
be thought so void of constitutional 
principle, as to oppose any ob- 
stacles to the catholics in uniting 
to express their grievances, and 
to seek for redress; but if they 
were to come before their lord- 
ships, they must come as petition- 
ers—they must come with prayers, 
and not with menaces—they must 
submit their demands to the dis- 
cussion of parliament, and wait 
the result with patience. In short, 
they must present the olive-branch, 
and not show the sword. 

When the noble seconder of the 
address had concluded, Lord King 
rose to address the house, and 
had proceeded with his first sen- 
tence, when— 

The Earl of Lauderdale re- 
minded the house, that the address 
was not yet known to their lord- 
ships—that it had neither been 
read by the noble mover or 
seconder, nor from the woolsack, 
nor by the clerk; and that the 
debate could not formally proceed 
ull their lordships knew on what 
they were debating. 

A conversation here ensued, in 
which Lord Holland, the Earl 
of Lauderdale, the Eari of Liver- 
pool, and the Lord Chancellor 
took part. Lord Liverpool allowed 
that the forms of the house re- 
quired the reading of the address, 
and took blame to himself for 
being the cause of the omission. 


The Lord Chancellor said that 
he was not anxious to save his 
lungs, but it was his fault that 
it was notread. He would, how- 
ever, repair the omission and read 
it. 

The address was then read from 
the woolsack. 

Lord King observed, that he 
agreed with the address of the 
noble lords, that the resources of 
the country had been relieved, and 
its industry stimulated and im- 
proved. He gave his cordial 
approbation to those measures by 
which this result had been pro- 
duced. It was the more pleasing 
to him to state this approbation, 
as the commercial regulations and 
measures of foreign policy on 
which their lordships were con- 
gratulated had been pressed upon 
the government by himself and 
his friends. They had given an 
advice to ministers, which, though 
at first opposed and neglected, had 
at last prevailed. As ministers 
had thus come round to the opi- 
nions of opposition, he (Lord 
King) hoped it would not be the 
last time he should have to con- 
gratulate them on their docility. 
He hoped that they would take 
advice on a very important ques- 
tion—the corn laws—and that ere 
long they would introduce con- 
sistent measures for the trade in 
grain. As far as the speech from 
the throne was the speech of the 
chief magistrate of the country, 
he received it with all respect and 
honour. He admitted that the 
situation of England was prosper- 
ous and fortunate ; but their lord- 
ships should not forget that such 
was not the situation of six mil- 
lions of catholics on the other 
side of the Irish Channel, suffering 
under a misgovernment which 


was 
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was a disgrace to our age and 
country. ‘The world, in general, 
was now too wise to allow govern- 
ments to inflict penalties, or to 
withhold privileges, on account of 
differences of religious faith. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
that he would not have troubled 
their lordships with any observa- 
tions, unless in order to express 
his dissent from. one part of the 
address. With regard to most of 
the general topics which had been 
discussed that night, there could 
not be much diversity of opinion. 
‘The country could not fail to feel 
the justice of the sentiments ex- 
pressed generally by his noble 
friend who moved the address, 
though they had not been enforced 
with so much eloquence—an elo- 
quence which he (Lord Lans- 
down) always heard with pleasure, 
in whatever house it was uttered, 
or from whatever side it came. 
He (Lord Lansdown) gave his 
hearty concurrence to all that was 
said about the internal prosperity 
of the country, and the wisdom 
of its foreign policy in the recog- 
nition of the independent states 
of South America. His lordship 
then cautioned ministers against 
acting too hastily with respect to 
the Catholic Association. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought 
that, at least, the first paragraph 
in the royal speech would be 
tully echoed by the house: he 
believed that no difference of 
opinion could exist with respect 


to the satisfactory condition of 


the country. He would not press 
the house with that subject, after 
all that had been said by the noble 
mover of the address upon it; 
but he would assume that at least 
there could be no question as to 
the fact. After all the difficulties 
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which England had contended 
with successfully during the pro- 
gress of the war, she had found 
that difficulties scarcely less try- 
ing remained yet to be surmounted 
in a state of peace. The same 
question which circumstances had 
brought into discussion frequently 
before, was now agitated again, 
and with redoubled violence: vast 
numbers of persons concurred in 
thinking that the country could 
never again return to a metallic 
currency, and yet keep faith with 
the public creditor. The house 
could not but fully recollect these 
opinions, connected as they had 
been with the difficulties sustained 
by the country in its transition 
from a war of twenty years to a 
state of entire and absolute peace. 
Their lordships knew the clamour 
which had been raised—the pub- 
lications which had issued from 
the press upon this subject. In 
the midst of present distress and 
difficulty, government had been 
called upon to reduce the burdens 
of the people—burdens which in- 
deed had pressed heavily, but 
which, nevertheless, at that time, 
it had been impossible to take off. 
But if the houses of parliament 
had displayed firmness in the 
course of the great struggle which 
they had carried on against France, 
they had shown no less in what 
they had resolved on in meeting 
the pressure consequent upon that 
struggle’s conclusion. Parliament 
had determined—and they had 
carried their determination into 
effect—they had determined to 
attain that, without which the 
prosperity of the country never 
could have rested upon a solid 
foundation—they had determined 
to have a sound metallic currency ; 
and they had accomplished this 

without 
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without violating a single previous 
engagement which they had en- 
tered into. The task had been 
a Herculean one; but we had 
accomplished it, and we were now 
enjoying our reward—we had 
founded a state of prosperity for 
England greater than any other 
country had enjoyed, nay greater 
than she herself, at any antecedent 
period, had ever stood in. This, 
then, being the internal state of 
the country, government might 
fairly proceed to the agreeable 
task of removing those restric- 
tions, which, under less prosperous 
auspices, it would have been un- 
safe, perhaps, to meddle with. 
With respect to his own conduct, 
and the principles which he had 
advocated, however he might 
have held that, up to a certain 
time, those restrictions ought to 
be maintained, parliament was 
bound, he thought, always to act 
with caution; but the general 
principles of free trade he had 
always laid down as the great 
foundation of all national prospe- 
rity, and as those which ought to 
be adopted at the very earliest 
moment that the situation of Eng- 
land would permit. With respect 
to the recognition of South Ame- 
rican independence, the noble 
marquis who had last spoken 
expressed his entire approba- 
tion of that measure. The 
question, in fact, had been, not 
whether South America should be 
open to the commerce of Great 
Britain, but whether sNe should 
be open to the intercourse of man- 
kind at large. Important as he 
had always thought that question 
with respect to South America— 
important as he had considered it 
with reference to other political 
interests than those immediately 
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developed—still he should have 
felt himself unworthy of the situa- 
tion which he filled in the govern- 
ment, if he had allowed that 
question, as far as his opinion 
was concerned, to be argued upon 
any narrow principle of com- 
mercial interests whatever. On 
a former occasion he had stated, 
when the South American busi- 
ness was to be discussed, that he 
did not think that England, or 
any other country, had a right to 
set itself up in judgment between 
the mother country and its colo- 
nies. We had no right to dispute 
the independence; but, on the 
other hand, we were not entitled 
to assert and maintain it. The 
noble mover of the address had 
adverted to the existence of two 
parties in another country, one of 
which was disposed to support, or 
bring back, all abuse, and the 
other to uphold the ultra doctrines 
of insurrection and resistance to 
authority ; now it seemed to him 
(the Earl of Liverpool) that in 
this country it was a strange 
arrangement of political opinion, 
that the very same parties fre- 
quently, who could only hear of 
one nation’s planning an invasion 
against another with expressions 
of indignation, would, where any 
colony rose against its parent 
state, express nothing but asto- 
nishment that its struggles for 
liberty should not be instantly 
assisted. What he (the noble 
lord) maintained was, that except 
as far as was necessary to her own 
safety, England had no right 
to interfere, or to set herself 
up in judgment between Spain 
and South America. The im- 


mediate questions were several, 
prior to a measure like decided 
Was there any dis- 

pute 


recognition, 
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pute still pending between the 
colonies and the parent state? 
Were there any measures in pro- 
gress likely to bring about a 
reconciliation? Was there any 
considerable party in the colony 
in arms in favour of the mother 
country? In either of these last 
cases, he(the Earl of Liverpool) 
should say that no foreign power 


had any right to interfere ; but if 


no such courses were any longer 
in operation, then the right ac- 
crued to interfere—not for the 
peculiar benefit of either party, 
but for the advantage of the world 
at large. We had acted with cau- 
tion in the affair of South America, 
and our duty had been to do so. 
Spain was our ally, and had been 
so long; and our treaty of 1808 
had been a treaty to maintain her 
entire. From time to time, in the 
commencement of the disputes, 
we had offered our mediation to 
the Spanish government; and it 
was now clear, that to Spain—not 
in her state of bondage, but in her 


independent action—great part of 


the colonies, if not the whole, 
might have been preserved if that 
mediation had been listened to. 
This, then, being the case, the 
duty of England was clearly to put 
to herself this question — Were 
there any of the colonies any longer 
in that state which he (Lord Liver- 
pool) had declared rendered fo- 
reign interference improper? Were 
there any as to which a recon- 
ciliation with the mother country 
seemed probable, or any in which 
a strong party in favour of that 
country was still in arms ?—avow- 
ing that, in all attempts at, or 
offers to the effect of, mediation, 
the principle should be to give a 
preference to the rights of the 
parent state. | The noble lord then 
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entered into a brief view of the 
circumstances under which Mexico, 
Colombia, aud Buenos-Ayres had 
been striving for independence, in 
order to demonstrate that the steps 
now taken by England in their fa- 
vour could not properly have been 
taken at an earlier period.,] With 
respect to the affairs of India, and 
the increase contemplated in the 
military establishment of the coun- 
try, the noble marquis who had 
last spoken had alluded to certain 
reports which were abroad: he 
(Lord Liverpool), however, begged 
that noble marquis to take nothing 
more for granted than was declared 
in the speech from the throne. It 
was not by any fault or neglect on 
the part of the executive govern- 
ment, that earlier information upon 
this subject had not been given to 
parliament ; papers would shortly 
be produced, and for any farther 
explanation desired, every possible 
disposition existed to afford it. It 
remained now, therefore, only to 
trouble the house with a few words, 
and they should, at present, be 
but few, upon the state of Ireland. 
To enter fully into detail upon 
the questions connected with that 
country, would occupy more time 
than it was just now desirable to 
devote to it. He(the noble lord), 
in considering that matter, which 
was adverted to in the royal 
speech, and would come under the 
consideration of the house—in 
considering that matter, he could 
not treat it as wholly unconnected 
with the general catholic question, 
because there was no subject which 
interested or affected Ireland at 
all which some persons would not 
be disposed to mix up with that 
question, but he certainly should 
treat it as a matter by no means 
growing out of, or immediately 

connected 
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connected with it. For the mea- 
sure which was to be proposed, 
there was nothing about it which 
should prevent its being discussed 
upon its own independent merits. 
‘There was nothing about it which 
touched the question of catholic 
claims—nothing which the advo- 
cate of those claims might not vote 
for as freely as he who stood most 
opposed to them. For the pro- 
ceedings taken at this moment by 
the Catholic Association of Ireland, 
there could be no doubt that they 
amounted to an evasion of the pro- 
visions of the statute book. ‘They 
were undertaken, and carried on 
in that spirit which said, deter- 
minately —“ Whatever law you 
make, our business is to evade and 
to nullify it.” ‘The proceedings of 
the Catholic Association at this 
moment were in decided hosuility 
to the intent of the convention 
act—it was for parliament to de- 
clare if it would authorise the 
evasion of a statute so important. 
There might be those who would 
say generally that they disliked 
the eflect of the restrictive laws 
operating upon Ireland, and that 
they would do nothing to strengthen 
or to extend them; but whenever 
those persons looked at the con- 
duct of the party which called 
itself the Catholic Association— 
saw it actually levying a duty, 
unauthorised, upon the catholic 
population of Ireland, would they 
say that the existence of such a 
body was consistent with the con- 
stitution of this country, or that it 
was compatible with its peace ? 


He protested that he himself, if 


he stood before the house as the 
advocate of catholic claims, the 
first act which he would vote for 
should be the putting down of that 
convention—the Catholic Asso- 
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ciation ; because, if catholic claims 
were granted at all, they ought to 
be granted upon their own merits, 
and not to the demand of such a 
body as that association, acting 
in the way that that body was dis- 
posed to act. He renounced every 
desire, every idea, of interfering 
with the lawful rights of the 
catholics. He did not deny their 
right to assemble and to petition 
parliament; but that right was 
not now the question; the ques- 
tion was, whether that conduct 
should be tolerated which was 
decidedly inconsistent with the 
spirit of the laws. It was with 
reference to the authority of par- 
liament, that he (Lord Liverpool) 
said this of government, and of the 
constitution. ‘The speech from the 
throne said, that in the general pro- 
sperity—the increasing prosperity 
of the country, Ireland was takinga 
large share. ‘This statement was 
entirely founded in fact; the effect 
of that fact was apparent in the 
cessation of those disturbances in 
many parts of that country, which 
some had attributed to political 
and religious animosities, but which 
he had always mainly attributed 
to distress. He believed what 
had been stated by the noble 
seconder of the address—that the 
wise measures of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and especially 
the constabulary act, had done 
great good; but he believed that 
the increasing prosperity of the 
country had done still more. If 
religious dissensions, and the po- 
litical animosities arising out of 
them—if these tended to produce 
disturbance, what could be more 
mischievous than the measures 
of the Catholic Association? It 
seemed to him (the noble lord) 
that both the safety and the pro- 
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sperity of the country demanded 
that immediate measures should 
be taken against it. He should 
therefore sit down by giving no- 
tice, that on this day se’nnight, he 
should move for a renewal of the 
committee for inquiring into the 
state of Ireland. 

After some observations from 
the Earls of Donoughmore and 
Roden, and Lord Clifde n, the ad- 
dress was agreed to unanimously. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that 
at the close of the last session of 
parliament, he had taken the 
liberty of stating that he would, 
in the course of the present ses- 
sion, move for leave to regulate 
a system which was now going on 
to a most mischievous extent—he 
meant joint stock companies not 
yet formed, and which never might 
be formed, and where, before 
their formation takes place, the 
shares of the persons adventuring 
therein were made the subjects 
of sale, to the enormous profit 
and advantage of those who set 
such companies afloat, It was 
his intention humbly to ask their 
lordships to consent to a bill to 
check that sort of proceeding. 

The usual sessional orders were 
agreed to, after which the house 
adjourned at nine o'clock. 

House of Commons, Feb. 3.—The 
Speaker came to the house about 
half-past two o'clock, and was 
accompanied by about thirty mem- 
bers. Soon after the usher of the 
black rod appeared, and sum- 
moned the house to the house of 
peers, to hear the commission for 
opening parliament read. In about 
half an hour he returned, and _ the 
house was then adjourned for a 
short time. At a little before 
four o'clock, the Speaker resumed 
the chair. 
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On the motion of Mr. Canning, 
the bill for preventing clandestine 
outlawries was brought in, and 
read a first and second time. 

The Speaker having read the 
speech of the commissioners for 
opening the session, 

Lord F. LE. Leveson Gower rose 
to move an address of thanks for 
the gracious speech which the 
house had just heard. He began 
by observing, that there were 
periods in the career of every 
country, when the national pro- 
sperity was raised so high, or de- 
pressed so low, that only one 
general sensation respecting it 
pervaded every class of the com- 
munity ; when. feelings not to be 
removed by argument possessed 
every bosom; and when even the 
uninitiated, as well as those who 
had the means of the highest in- 
formation, held the same opinion 
as to the condition in which the 
country was placed. It was one 
of those periods in which he had 
now the honour of addressing the 
house ; and placing himself as one 
of the uninitiated he had just 
mentioned, he viewed the situation 
of the country in that light, that 
he thought he could anticipate the 
general concurrence of the house 
in the sentiments contained in his 
Majesty’s speech, with respect to 
its prosperity. A few ill-disposed 
persons might, perhaps, still walk 
the land, butthey walked it despised 
or unnoticed ; the spark might still 
exist, but the fuel was wanted on 
which that spark could fall. In 
turning his view from England to 
the condition of other portions of 
the United Kingdom, he saw, intheir 
geographical difference, nothing 
to alter his opinion of the general 
prosperity. Ifhe looked to Wales, 
to Scotland, and he was happy to 

add, 
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add, to Ireland, the prospect was 
still cheering. With respect to 
the latter country, that prospect 
was every day becoming better. 
The house had for some time 
been listening to descriptions of 
the evils which afflicted that 
country; but these had now, for 
the greater part, disappeared. 
British enterprise was entering 
Ireland. British capital was in- 
sinuating its salutary juices into 
the veins of that country, with a 
prospect held out of its producing 
the most salutary results; and 
there was now a hope, that the 
tide of affluence, which had been 
so long flowing upon Great Bri- 
tain, would at last set towards 
Ireland. He had as yet avoided 
every topic upon which any dif- 
ference of opinion could exist 
in the house; but there were 
subjects on which he did not feel 
himself at liberty to be silent: 
and however disagreeable to others 
it might be to touch on such 
matters, he could assure them it 
was not very pleasing to himself. 
If there were any gentlemen who 
thought that the evils which 
affected Ireland could be remedied 
by the proceedings of the Catholic 
Association, he could not hope to 
convince them to the contrary by 
any language that he could use ; 
but as a friend to the question 
of catholic emancipation (which 
some persons now looked upon 
as the panacea for all Irish evils), 
he felt bound to say a word upon 
it. He had paid some attention 
to the proceedings of that body. 
He could not say that he felt a 
contempt for them, though he 
believed the extent of their power 
was greatly exaggerated; but 
looking at the nature of those 
proceedings, and feeling anxious 


AND 


for the success of the general 
measure to which they referred, 
he had the most ardent desire for 
its annihilation. No man who 
looked at the conduct of the prin- 
cipal members of that body, would 
be disposed to envy them the 
station they had acquired in pub- 
lic opinion. Perhaps one might 
grudge the gentlemen the grace- 
ful diction and fertility of ima- 
gination by which they were dis- 
tinguished ; but the evils which 
they were likely to produce to 
the country would be ill com- 
pensated by speeches of flowing 
eloquence and rounded periods. 
The acerbity of public feeling, 
which must be generated by such 
orations from either party, was 
obvious; and that would be in- 
creased by either party continuing 
to act as an organized body. As 
a friend to Ireland, he did hope 
that the violence of the Catholic 
Association on the one side, and 
the ravings of Orange insanity on 
the other, would no longer be allow- 
ed to continue as obstacles to the 
tranquillity of that country. ‘Their 
effects were already too much felt 
by many in Ireland. Some persons 
were disposed to seize every phan- 
tom which presented itself to their 
minds, and exaggerate it to the 
highest state of disorder; and 
though they admitted that some 
rents were paid, and that some 
gentlemen could lie down at night 
with the hope of rising in the 
morning without injury, they still 
would have it believéd that Ire- 
land was in the highest state of 
insubordination and disorder. He, 
however, was far from thinking 
that any such danger existed. 
He could state that any informa- 
tion received by his Majesty's 
ministers on the subject would not 


lead 
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lead to that conclusion. It was, 
however, said, that the army was 
increased, and that was, amongst 
other things, alleged as a proof of 
the disturbed state of Ireland. 
This conclusion. was, however, 
as erroneous as the former. The 
mention of the intended increase 
of the military force of the coun- 
try brought him to another part 
of his Majesty’s speech. He had 
in the outset made himself the 
organ of congratulation to the 
house on the general tranquillity 
and prosperity of the country: 
but it was well understood, that 
even while the great trunk of the 
empire continued in a flourishing 
and healthy state, some branches 
at its extremity might be in a very 
different condition. In India, a 
considerable body of our regular 
troops had been called into active 
operation, by the invasion of a 
barbarous force, which it was 
found necessary to repress. This 
happened at a time when arrange- 
ments were made to change the 
station of several regiments, so 
that it was of importance that their 
places should be speedily supplied. 
In looking at this increase, how- 
ever, it was consolatory to think 
that it would not add to the bur- 
dens of the country, as India 
would pay her own defenders. 
But, independently of the circum- 
stances which had occurred mIndia, 
a view of our situation with respect 
to several parts of Europe would 
show that the addition to our mi- 

litary force was not uncalled for. 

A war was raging in the vicinity 

of the Mediterranean, which, with- 

out imitating other states by sup- 

porting large standing armies, 

would justify us in keeping up a 

greater force in our possessions 

on that sea than would be barely 
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sufficient to supply the garrison at 
Gibraltar, or to mount guard at 
Malta or Corfu. The necessity of 
keeping up a force at Canada might 
also be considered as a ground for 
this increase in our armed force. 
In the days of our national dis- 
tress, his Majesty's ministers had 
felt the necessity of paring down 
the expenses of the country to the 
lowest scale by which the public 
service could be supported; but 
now that the country was in a con- 
dition to bear the additional ex- 
pense, and that the situation of 
several parts of the empire re- 
quired the increase in our military 
force, it could not be fairly opposed, 
He had, he thought, shown its ne- 
cessity on local, but it might also 
be apparent on general grounds, 
That in the intended addition to 
the armed force of the kingdom, 
his Majesty did not anticipate any 
interruption of the amicable rela- 
tions which subsisted between him 
and the other European powers, 
must be so plain, that he who ran 
might read; but still that increase 
was rendered necessary by the 
altered state of Europe at present, 
from what it was not very long 
ago. He must, indeed, be a bold 

politician who would attempt to 
predict the result of the present 
state of affairs; but as that could 

not be with any certainty fore- 

seen, it would be imprudent to be 

altogether unprepared for some of 
its possible consequences. The 

house would learn with pleasure, 

that England had concluded her 

mediation between Russia and 

Turkey, and that successfully, and 

to the satisfaction of both parties. 

They would also hear, with grati- 

fication, of the steps which were 

in progress for the more effectual 

suppression of the slave-trade, 


He 
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He lamented that any obstacle 
should have occurred to delay the 
final ratification of the treaty which 
had been lately entered into with 
America on this subject. Of these 
obstacles he did not complain, be- 
cause they could not be remedied, 
and arose out of the nature of 
the American form of government. 
The papers containing the nego- 
ciations on this subject would be 
laid before the house, and they 
would see the nature of the ob- 
stacles which had arisen. It would 
appear that a treaty which had 
been ratified by his Majesty, had 
been sent back with alterations, 
and not in minor points, but 
one which was most important, 
as it referred to the recognition 
of the right of search—a_ point 
which had been suggested by 
America herself. This delay arose 
out of the form of the American 
government rendering it necessary 
that a treaty, ratified by one party, 
and exchanged, should be after- 
wards submitted to the ratification 
of another. His Majesty's minis- 
ters did, on this occasion, that 
which was highly honourable to 
themselves. ‘hey offered to can- 
cel the former treaty, and to make 
a new one on the basis of that 
which had been returned, adopting 
all its alterations, except that one 
which referred to the right of 
search; and it was to be hoped 
that the negociations pending on 
the question would arrive at a 
speedy and satisfactory conclusion. 
He now came to a part of the 
speech which he had no doubt 
would be received with unmixed 
gratification by the house. It was 
that in which his Majesty's  in- 
tention to enter into commercial 
relations with those South Ame- 
rican provinces which had esta- 
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blished their independence, was 
announced. It was unnecessary, in 
addressing the representatives of 
the first trading people in the 
world, to point out the advantages 
of such relations. Without them, 
in the present improved state of 
the South American States, the 
merchant who traded with them 
must become an adventurer, and 
commerce itself be turned into 
speculation. In coming to this 
decision, deep deliberation was 
necessary. No one could be 
surprised that government finally 
adopted a course of policy which 
arose out of the altered condition 
of the provinces, and had become 
necessary to the new situation: in 
which we stood with respect to 
them; but, as he had already ob- 
served, the most serious consi- 
deration was required before that 
course was pursued. It would be 
unnecessary to state, that it never 
was the intention of Great Britain 
to interfere between the colonies 
and the mother country. At a 
time when a strong disposition 
existed in England to fit out 
armaments for the assistance of 
the Spanish colonies, a bill was 
introduced for the purpose of more 
fully declaring the neutrality of 
the British government, and for 
preventing, as much as possible, 
British subjects from engaging in 
it. That bill excited very great op- 
position, but was eventually car- 
ried ; but at the time it was passed, 
all the events which have ‘since 
happened in that country were 
foreseen, and the consequences 
calculated with mathematical ac- 
curacy; and it was anticipated, 
though it would not be right at 
that period for this country +o 
take any part in the struggle, yet 
that the time would come when 

the 
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the relative situation of both 
parties would be altered, and a 
different policy pursued. The 
advantages to be derived to us 
from our intercourse with those 
states were great, and would con- 
tinue to increase everyday. Trade 
and commerce at home and abroad 
were flourishing to a very wide 
extent. The spirit of enterprise 
was daily increasing—what limits 
might be set to it, he would leave 
to the Halls and the Humboldts 
of the day. He could not say to 
what lengths it would be carried ; 
but even if pressed to a greater 
extent, there was still a wide field 
open for commercial speculation. 
The ground for it was still unex- 
hausted, and with all that had been 
done, enough was left untried to 
give life and energy to the enter- 
prise of those yet unborn. The 
noble lord, after thanking the house 
for the patience with which they 
had attended to him, concluded by 
moving the address. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson rose to 
second the address, which had been 
moved by his noble friend. He 
referred to the peaceful state of 
France, to the condition of the 
South American states, and to the 
generally improving state of the 
country, in proof whereof, he would 
advert to the increase of our reve- 
nue: the branch of excise, which 
afforded the best test of internal 
prosperity, alone had exceeded the 
amount of the preceding year, 
by upwards of 1,100,000/.; and 
the customs, after deducting the 
repeal of duties within the year, 
to the amount of 1,250,000/., only 
fell short of that of the preced- 
ing year 166,4851. Consequently 
there was an increase in that de- 
partment of our revenue nearly 
equal to that in the excise. ‘These 

1825. 
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formed a just and unerring cri- 
terion of the increasing prosperity 
of our foreign and domestic trade; 
but indeed it was unnecessary to 
have reference to such proofs — 
whatever part of England you 
visited, there were presented to 
your view a happy, contented, 
and industrious population; whie- 
ther they were employed in the 
manufactories of our great staples, 
or in the cultivation of the soil, 
the scene was equally gratifying. 
What a pleasing contrast did the 
present state of the country form 
to that of the year 1820, a period 
within the age of the present 
parliament. Within the short 
period of five years, he had heard 
gentlemen, whose opinions had 
justly been entitled to great weight 
and authority, declare that Eng- 
land was a declining country,—that 
in commerce, manufactures and 
navigation, she was incapable of 
enteri:g into successful competition 
with any foreign rivals,—that the 
means by which she must sustain 
her public credit were rapidly 
diminishing. He begged leave to 
remind the house of the gloomy 
predictions with which it was as- 
sailed from certain of the manu- 
facturing and shipping interests, 
at a period when the important 
improvements In our navigation 
laws, warehouse system, duties, &c. 
were under the consideration of 
parliament — predictions, which 
had no other foundation than in 
the hereditary attachment to an- 
cient prejudices, unsuited to the 
present times, and unsound in 
principle. And might he not now 
ask triumphantly, how had these 
gloomy predictions been verified ? 
If not, he would entreat their 
attention for a short time, whilst 
he detailed to the house the happy 
i effect 
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effect which had resulted to the 
country, principally from the im- 
proved state of our commercial 
code. In the first place, the 
official value of the exports of 
British manufactured goods during 
the year 1824, ending in October 
last, being the latest periods at 
which the public accounts had 
been made up, as compared with 
the preceding year, 1823, exhi- 
bited an increase of no less than 
four millions and a half sterling, 
bringing the total value of exports 
in 1824 to 50,758,800/., being by 
far the largest export ever made 
by this country. The transit 
trade had also, under the bene- 
ficial influence of the improving 
warehousing system, experienced 
a marked increase; the act only 
took effect in July 1823, and 
in 1824, as compared with a like 
period of twelve months preced- 
ing, in 1823, there was an in- 
crease in value of upwards of one 
million two hundred thousand 
pounds. The sound policy of di- 
minishing duties on the raw mate- 
rial, acted upon by the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had been most fully exemplified 
in the following articles; in conse- 
quence of that diminution, and the 
increased encouragement thereby 
given tothe industry of the country, 
duties were paid upon nearly half 
a million of pounds weight of silk 
more than in 1823, and on sheep's 
wool, upwards of five millions of 
pounds weight since the last session 
of parliament. The consumption 
of colonial rum had also increased 
during the same period 165,700 
gallons. With respect to our 
shipping interests, they were all 
in a state of rapid improvement. 
About 200 more merchant-vessels, 
vielding about 40,000 tons. had 
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been constructed, during the last 
twelve months, in England and 
Scotland alone, as compared with 
the preceding year. The value 
of shipping, according to their 
respective tonnage, had risen from 
twenty to forty per cent. : and ships 
employed in the timber trade, 
the owners of which it had been 
predicted would be ruined by the 
alteration of the timber duties, 
and reciprocity of duties’ act, had 
risen full sixty per cent. in value; 
freights had increased twenty per 
cent., and there was plenty of em- 
ployment. Of the increased trade 
of the country, the port of London 
had its full share during the last 
year, as compared with the pre- 
ceding ; 2,800 more vessels entered 
the port from foreign and home 
ports; and if but due encourage- 
ment were given to an extension 
of the wet-dock accommodation, 
so highly essential to the trade of 
the metropolis, and the places of 
deposit for landing, the rates and 
charges of the port would undergo 
material reduction; and thus, by 
inviting the foreign merchant to 
avail himself of our capital, and 
the facilities oftered to trade under 
our improved commercial code, we 
should soon compete with our 
neighbouring continental rivals. 
The improved and improving state 
of the revenue of the country 
would, it was hoped, enable his 
Majesty’s government to proceed 
progressively with a diminution 
of taxation. ‘The right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer most 
decidedly enjoyed the full confi- 
dence of the country: “and I am 
satisfied,” continued the hon. mem- 
ber, “he will not disappoint the 
Just expectations the country may 
have formed. The prosperous 
State and improving condition of 
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our agricultural interests form a 
topic of pleasing reflection : I am 
anxious, however, to state my opi- 
nion, that such prosperity is not in 
any manner attributable to the ex- 
isting corn laws, which, I believe, 
it is admitted by all parties ought 
to undergo alteration. I am an 
advocate for their repeal, and the 
substitution of a protecting duty 
equal to a fair equivalent of the 
poor rates, tithes, &c. paid by our 
farmers as compared with other 
countries. I repeat, sir, if the 
situation of the country in 1820 
was correctly portrayed (the period 
to which I have first alluded), how 
pleasing is the present contrast. 
Our trade last year has increased 
to an extent unprecedented; and, 
happily, England no longer 
cherishes visionary notions of. ad- 
vantage from commercial mono- 
poly. ‘The men who guide our 
councils, the merchants who in- 
vigorate our national industry, 
concur in disclaiming the doc- 
trines of prohibition and restric- 
tions. I will venture, without 
flattery, to say of England what 
the people of Rome said of one 
of their emperors with a great 
deal of flattery— 


‘* Nil criturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes.”’ 


The Speaker then read the 
address from the chair, and having 
put the question upon it, 

Mr. Brougham rose to address 
the house. He regretted to state, 
that he was under the necessity, 
not only of expressing his dissent 
from, but also of entering his 
solemn protest against, some, and 
those not the least important, 
parts of the speech which had 
just been read tothem. He felt, 
however, great satisfaction in be- 
ing able, before he stated them, 
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to take notice, which he should 
do as shortly and clearly as he 
could, of those parts of the ad- 
dress to which he could give his 
most cordial and willing assent. 
The hon. gentleman then referred 
to the principles of free trade, the 
recognition of the South American 
states, and the opposition’ to 
slavery, as points in which he 
agreed with the sentiments of the 
speech. With regard to the ca- 
tholic emancipation, he believed 
from his Majesty’s conduct with 
respect to Hanover, where he had 
removed every disqualification 
upon account of creed, that he 
was favourable to it, and that 
ministers only opposed it. He 
objected to putting down the 
Catholic Association, and thought 
they could not draw the line be- 
tween this and such societies as 
the Bible Society. ‘That minister 
was not worthy of the credit which 
would attach to the very meanest 
and least significant of those mea- 
sures which had been introduced 
for the comparatively light pur- 
pose of benefiting commerce, who 
could hope, by the adoption of 
violent means in putting down the 
Catholic Association, to satisfy 
the demand which was made upon 
him for the adoption of a mt 
really liberal. ‘That was the pro- 
per remedy, and no other would 
have the effect. ‘The associations 
might be put down in eight-and- 
forty hours. It was their own 
fault that they were there. Let 
it once be seen that the govern- 
ment and the parliament were 
sincere in their design of yielding 
emancipation—let the conviction 
once take effect that justice would 
be secured by the enforcement of 
equal and effectual laws, and there 
would be an immediate end to 
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associations. ‘That they might be 
wise enough to yield in time to 
the reasonable petition of six mil- 
lions of their oppressed subjects, 
was rather his earnest prayer and 
ardent wish than his belief. He 
knew for certain that many gen- 
tlemen, who could not attend on 
account of their various affairs, 
would, had they been present, 
have supported the protest which 
he had judged it advisable to 
make, by their votes. It was with 
a view to secure due weight and 
consideration for their votes and 
opinions, and to prevent the ca- 
tholics from erroneously supposing 
that their cause was more feebly 
supported than agreed with the 
fact—it was by these circum- 
stances only that he was prevented 
from taking the sense of the 
house upon the subject. He re- 
quested pardon of the house for 
detaining them so long. His con- 
science prompted him to call upon 
them to adopt this as the fittest 
time for conciliation and redress; 
while, as to the policy hitherto 
pursued, and for aught he knew 
yet to be continued, he was deter- 
mined to relieve his own mind 
from the guilty responsibility of 
acquiescence. 

Mr. Canning considered the 
speech of the hon. and learned 
gentleman opposite as directed 
rather against errors, supposed or 
imputed, which were not of so 
serious a nature as to tempt him 
to violate the unanimity which at 
present prevailed. It might be 
taken in the light of notices for 
discussion for the future, of the 
various topics upon which he 
touched. He had reviewed the 
principal topics of the speech, 
visiting some with no very graci- 
ous approbation, and treating 
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others with no very sparing re- 
probation. With respect to one 
subject—that of catholic emanci- 
pation—professing, as. he had at 
all times, to support it, he must 
still reserve to himself the right 
of judging for himself as to the 
time the most proper for giving 
effect to that support; nor could 
he on any account consent to take 
his instructions from the hon. and 
learned gentleman. Upon that 
part of the speech which referred 
to Catholic Associations, he had 
no hesitation in expressing, that 
so far from the Catholic Associa- 
tion being identified with the in- 
terests of the catholic people, its 
institution, and the conduct of its 
members, more resembled the 
scheme of an enemy, who had 
devised this as the best invention 
for throwing back and thwarting 
the {urther progress of the ques- 
tion of emancipation in this coun- 
try. If the worst enemy of the 
Roman-catholic religion had pur- 
posely sat down to devise means 
to exasperate opposition to that 
measure, he could not have hit 
upon means more certain—he 
could not have imagined a plan 
so successfully mischievous as the 
institution and conduct of the 
Catholic Association. ‘To one 
argument of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, he would advert to as 
particularly deserving of an an- 
swer, being connected with a sub- 
ject to which he and his colleagues 
had given their most serious con- 
sideration. They had asked them- 
selves, if no steps were taken by 
the government for that purpose, 
might not the mischief die away 
of itself? That, for a time, was 
his sincere opinion. He appealed 
for proofs of it to his conduct in 
the last session of Parliament. 
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Had the hon. and learned gentle- 
man forgotten how ministers were 
then goaded to bring forward 
some measure to stifle the restless 
spirit which was then said to pre- 
vail? Had he forgotten the 
answer then given, that they (the 
ministers) thought it better to 
wait until it should die away of 
itself; and at all events they de- 
clined calling upon the house for 
any extraordinary expedient until 
the effect of patience should be 
fairly tried? ‘The mode of treat- 
ing this subject taken by the hon. 
and learned member, was singular. 
To prove that the existence of the 
Catholic Association was admissi- 
ble, he ought to have shown that 
they were a body perfectly harm- 
less—a meeting of a few zealous 
individuals, who did not in any 
manner profess to represent the 
whole people of Ireland—who had 
no design of assuming the cha- 
racter of a government. But, on 
the contrary, the hon. and learned 
gentleman exaggerated even be- 
yond their own most gross and 
exaggerated account. He told 
the house that the Catholic Asso- 
ciations were the government of 
the country. ‘ You are indebt- 
ed,” said he, “ to the Catholic 
Associations for the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland.” He re- 
membered correctly the extent of 
his own prophecies with respect 
to the fate of Ireland. He forgot 
entirely, or else he overlooked, 
the administration of the last three 
years. He left out of view the 
eminent merits and services of the 
Marquis Wellesley in retrieving 
by the firm and equal justice of 
his government the respect and 
authority due to the laws. The 
steps taken by that great man to 
secure the enjoyment equally for 
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catholics and protestants of the 
sunshine of government and the 
favours of the crown,were nothing. 
It was to nothing of all this that 
the comparative tranquillity of 
Ireland was attributable. No: 
her repose was the work of the 
Catholic Association! Most ear- 
nestly was it to be wished that 
the current of that wise and bene- 
volent administration had been 
suffered to pursue its course un- 
impeded, and to have flowed 
through the land unmixed with 
any of these waters of bitterness. 
** Doris amara suam non intermisceat 
undam.”’ 

Whatever disappointment awaited 
the greater measure of emanci- 
pation, must be ascribed to that 
body. It was well for the catho- 
lics that they had no more con- 
sideration in the public mind. 
He as much confided in the 
eventual carrying of that measure, 
as he was convinced of the cer- 
tainty that it would be opposed, 
if now brought forward, by this 
whole country as by one man. 
It seemed that the Catholic Asso- 
ciation was the cause of the peace 
which prevailed. By what charm 
had they brought about this vb- 
ject. From whence did they ob- 
tain their magical elements of 
concord? From the pit of Ache- 
ron! Their combination was ce- 
mented by an adjuration of horror 
and loathing“ Be peaceable by 
the hatred which you bear the 
Orangemen!” This was the charm 
by which they worked, and these 
the means by which they proposed 
to extract peace out of hatred. 
Good God! was it for reasoning 
men deliberately to put such a 
bond of union into writing, and 
when called upon to explain them- 
selves, deliberately to affirm the 
deed? 
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deed? ‘To inculcate peace among 
themselves, through their stead- 
fast hatred of their fellow-subjects ? 
Could this be catholicism? He 
trusted that it was not—sure he 
was that it was not christianity. 
He protested against any measure 
which might be brought down to 
keep the proceedings of that body 
within the proper limits of .the 
laws and the constitution, from 
being treated as a measure direct- 
ed against the catholic people of 
Ireland, or as any device to throw 
impediments in the way of discus- 
sing that question. Did the hon. 
and learned gentleman know—did 
the Catholic Association know— 
so little of the English people, as 
to suppose that menace and intimi- 
dation could avail them? Could 
they really suppose that these 
would be as arms in the hands of 
their advocates? Did they not 
feel that every sentence of that 
nature must operate as an injunc- 
tion to their advocates to hold 
their peace, tll the impression of 
that violence could be ettaced from 
the minds of the English people ? 
Let no one consider him, therefore, 
a3 Opposing the cause of the ca- 
tholic claims. He did them good 
in every thing which he did, to rid 
them of that incubus which rode 
them. He made their cause look 
better by removing all that was 
unsightly and unbecoming, and 
advanced it in the estimation of 
every man who hated to be bul- 
lied; he acted according to the 
feelings of all mankind who pos- 
sessed a sense of honour and in- 
dependence. He wished to sepa- 
tate the Catholic Association and 
the catholic question,—the hon. 
and learned gentleman wished to 
confound them. There were parts 
of the speech of the hon. and 
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learned gentleman, which, from 
being addressed to himself so per- 
sonally, placed him in a difficult 
situation, inasmuch as he must 
either pass by that which obviously 
meant to apply to him, from af- 
fected indifference, or he must 
detain the house with explanations 
which referred chiefly to his own 
conduct. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had, almost in so many 
words, asked him—‘* Why do not 
you, who have felt your power 
in carrying a particular question 
against the views of an opposing 
minister, adhere to the same means” 
(probably alluding to a supposed 
alternative of resigning office), 
‘and insist upon carrying that 
(the catholic) question?” He 
objected to both premises and 
conclusion. Suppose the premises 
true, did the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman see no difference between 
the South American and the ca- 
tholic question? ‘* What had a 
minister to fear,” asked the hon. 
and learned gentleman, “ with this 
house, these benches, the country, 
all England at his back?” ‘To 
which he would propose another 
question, “ What would a minister 
do with only these benches, and 
with no England at his back ?” 
His answer to the proposal of the 
hon. and learned gentleman was, 
that he must reserve to himself 
the right of judging how, when, 
and at what period, and in what 
manner to give up either his 
office or his life in support of 
that or any other cause ; he would 
not consent to have the opportunity 
chosen for him, especially by one 
who might happen to have some 
collateral interests in giving his 
advice. One assumption of the 
hon. and learned gentleman's he 
must positively deny. He assumed 

the 
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the notion of a cabinet divided 
into two parties, and that a certain 
member of it who was opposed to 
him upon the catholic question, 
was also opposed to him on that of 
South America: he was entirely 
mistaken. He (Mr. Canning) as- 
sured him (Mr. Brougham) that 
the line which was frequently 
drawn between the supposed li- 
berals and illiberals of the cabinet 
council, was by no meansastraight, 
but a serpentine line. As it re- 
garded the catholic question, it 
was nearly straight and direct; but 
wherever habit did not arbitrarily 
prevail, or personal honour was 
not pledged, the members brought 
their minds to the discussion totally 
disengaged. The project of break- 
ing it up, and forming a completely 
new one from the different branches 
of that house, would be found not 
quite so easy in practice. No 
doubt a competent ministry might 
be selected from the benches op- 
posite; but if the hon. and learned 
gentleman could have the satisfac- 
tion of ousting him, he would not, 
in all probability, have the satis- 
faction of succeeding him. All he 
desired, either of him or the house, 
was, to consider rightly the terms 
which were objected to in the 
address. ‘The King stated in the 
speech, that associations existed 
in Ireland which had adopted pro- 
ceedings not reconcileable with the 
laws and the constitution. As 
those proceedings tended to public 
mischief, it was recommended to 
parliament to consider of an ade- 
quate remedy. ‘The house of com- 
mons replied by protnising that it 
would do so. What less could 
the house of commons do, unless 
they took the description given by 
the hon. and learned gentleman of 
the Catholic Association, as a body 
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possessing the whole authority in 
Ireland, enjoying undivided alle- 
giance, exercising all the powers 
of government, issuing the only 
commands which were effectually 
obeyed, and levying revenues? 
Unless they were prepared to say 
that a power thus formidable ought 
to exist—that it had a right to sit 
beside the government, or to tower 
above it, they could not refuse their 
assurance to the crown, that they 
would take an early opportunity of 
considering the means of putting 
down so enormous an evil, No- 
thing less could be proposed in 
reply to the speech, unless they 
were prepared to say that the 
Catholic Association ought to exist 
in this unlimited authority and 
plenitude of power. ‘The hon. and 
learned gentleman seemed to treat 
lightly all those measures which 
the prevalence of a liberal policy 
had adopted for the advantage of 
the silk and other trades, and the 
steps taken towards the recognition 
of the new states. ‘The hon. and 
learned gentleman was not an un- 
frequent speaker in that house, and 
when he did favour them, he was 
not generally remarkable for being 
concise ; and having, in common 
parlance, in the course of his par- 
liamentary life, proposed and sup- 
ported almost every species and 
degree of innovation which could 
be practised towards settled go- 
vernment, it was not very easy for 
ministers to do any thing in the 
affair of South America, without 
borrowing, or seeming to borrow, 
something from the honourable and 
learned gentleman. ‘Their views 
might be shut up—by circum- 
stances which they must consult, 
though he need not—like as among 
ice in a northern winter. In time 


the thawing proceeds, so that they 
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were able to come out. But break 
away in what direction they would, 
whether they took to the left or 
right, it was all alike. ‘ Oho! 

said the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, “ 1 was there before you— 
you could not have thought of 
that, now, if I had not given you 
a hint.” In the reign of Queen 
Anne, there was a sage and grave 
critic of the name of Dennis, who 
got it into his head that he wrote 
all the good plays that were acted 
at that time. At last a tragedy 
came forth with a most imposing 
storm of hail and thunder. At the 
first peal, ‘ That’s my thunder,” 
said Dennis. So, with the hon. 
gentleman, there was no noise or 
stir for the good of mankind in 
any part of the globe, but he in- 
stantly claimed it for his thunder. 
One thing he had, however, kindly 
thrown overboard, which was to be 
divided between government and 
his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Knaresborough, and 
that was, the subject of South 
America. He wished to hear from 
the member for Knaresborough to 
what degree he claimed South 
America for his thunder. The 
hon. and learned gentleman was 
very cautious in his praise. Much 
had been done to which he could 
not object; but then, for fear that 
they should feel too proud, he 
suggested that things might have 
been better, especially as to time. 
Now if he piqued himself upon any 
thing in the South American ne- 
gociations, it was upon the subject 
of time. As to the propriety of 
admitting states which had suc- 
cessfully shaken off their depend- 
ence on the mother country, to 
the rights of nations, there could 
be no dispute. There were two 
ways of proceeding where the case 


was more questionable—recklessly 
and with a hurried course to the 
object, which might be soon reached 
and almost as soon lost—or by 
another course, so strictly guarded, 
that no principle was violated, and 
no ‘strict offence given to other 
wers. The three states with 
which the British government had 
to deal, were, Buenos Ayres, Co- 
lombia, and Mexico. He flattered 
himself that he could satisfy the 
house, that no earlier could either 
of them have been recognized. 
As to Buenos Ayres, it was un- 
doubtedly true that the Spanish 
forces were sent away many years 
since. Long ago the contest with 
the mother country had ceased. 
But his hon. and learned friend 
knew well that Buenos Ayres 
comprised 13 or 14 small and se- 
parate states, which were not till 
very lately collected into any fe- 
deral union. Would it not have 
been an absurdity to have treated 
with a power which was incapable 
of answering for the conduct of 
the communities of which it was 
composed? So soon as it was 
known that a consolidation had 
taken place, the treaty with Buenos 
Ayres was signed. Next as to 
Colombia. As late as 1822, the 
last of the Spanish forces were 
sent away from Porto Cabello, 
which was, up till that time, held 
for the King of Spain. It was 
only since that time that Colombia 
would have been admitted as a 
state of separate existence. Some 
time after that, however, Colombia 
chose to risk her whole force and 
a great part of her treasure in a 
distant war with Spain in Peru. 
Had that enterprise proved disas- 
trous, the expedition would have 
returned with the royal troops to 
re-establish the royal authority. 
The 
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The danger was now at an end. 
The case of Mexico was still more 
striking. Not nine months ago, 
an adventurer who had wielded 
the sceptre of Mexico left these 
shores to return thither and resume 
his abdicated throne. ‘The time 
for government to act would soon 
arrive, and in the event anticipated 
there would be no hesitation in 
signing that treaty. In neither of 
these cases could the time of the 
negociation have been anticipated 
even by a few weeks. Now, with 
respect to the mode in which this 
great object was effected, he was 
bound to say, whatever fault 
had been found with it, that it 
was the best and wisest that could 
have been adopted. His noble 
friend, who had opened this de- 
bate so creditably to himself, and 
who, he would add, had shown, 
in his subsequent observations, 
short as they were, powers to 
vindicate himself, which proved 
that he was perfectly able to take 
a conspicuous part in the delibe- 
rations of that assembly, had al- 
ready touched upon this topic 
in a very satisfactory manner. 
Still, however, he felt it neces- 
sary to say something on the 
subject. ‘The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said, that there was 
something mean and paltry in 
negociating a treaty, as the pre- 
lude to recognition. He wished 


o 
the business to have been con- 


* cluded in a more summary way. 


He approved of the act itself in 
the abstract, but he objected to 
the mode in which it was effected. 
Now, to go back to a period of 
British history, which was _per- 
fectly well known to all, he would 
ask, what was the conduct of 
France with respect to the United 
Statesof America? The fact was, 


that the ambassadors of the United 
States were not admitted to the 
court of France until the signa- 
ture of a treaty. Such was the 
mode of recognition in that case; 
and the treaty was quoted to this 
country as a confession of that 
act. But this was not all. France 
not only acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States be- 
fore it was recognized by the 
mother country, but she entered 
into a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with those states ; 
and thus she became the enemy 
of England, with whom she had 
previously maintained, relations of 
amity. He wished that those who 
opposed the course adopted by his 
Majesty’s ministers would speak 
out; he wished they would state 
explicitly why they objected to 
the mode in which the recognition 
was effected. Did they intend to 
argue that this measure was im- 
perfect, because it was not ac- 
companied by war? Did they 
dislike it, because it was not 
accompanied by military prepa- 
ration? ‘The task which he (Mr. 
Canning) had to perform was, to 
arrive at this object —an object 
in unison with the wishes of the 
country — without giving just 
cause of war to France, or any 
other power. There might be 
something mean and huxtering in 
this mode of proceeding, at least 
so the hon. and learned gentleman 
seemed to suppose; but if he 
thought that war was not to be 
had, with some little dexterity, 
he was exceedingly mistaken. 
War (continued Mr. Canning, 
with very emphatic gesticulation) 
lay here and here; it was on the 
right and on the left of our path; 
ovr course lay in the middle: 
we took that course, and arrived 
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at the object of our solicitude 
honourably and peaceably. Was 
this mode of proceeding unsatis- 
factory, because there did not 
exist in the archives of his office 
a single document relative to this 
question which Spain had not 
seen, and of which the powers in 
alliance with this country had not 
been supplied with copies? Was 
this transaction deemed unsatis- 
factory, because Spain was told, 
that if she would take the pre- 
cedence, in recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, this 
country would be content to fol- 
low her steps, and to allow to 
her a superiority in the markets 
of those colonies? Was the ar- 
rangement unsatisfactory, because, 
proceeding alone, England dis- 
dained to take any unfair advan- 
tages of a friendly state? Was it 
unsatisfactory, because we saw, 
that whoever might follow us in 
recognizing the independence of 
those states, would be placed by 
our side, and would enjoy equal 
advantages with ourselves? The 
hon. and learned gentleman ad- 
mitted that he approved of the 
measure, but he stated that he 
disapproved both of the mode 
and the time. Now, he would 
say to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, in return, that the credit 
of the measure might be his, or 
it might be that of his hon. and 
learned friend (Sir J. Macintosh); 
but he (Mr. Canning) would claim 
for himself the merit of that to 
which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman atlixed blame—the merit 
of selecting the time, and of de- 
vising the mode, in which this 
object was to be effected. And 
he trusted, that by this plain con- 
duct, by this temperate, this 
tardy policy, if they pleased so 
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to call it, the country had got 
rid of all the dangers which other- 
wise would have accompanied the 
recognition. Did they not know, 
could he attempt to conceal, that, 
by this step, England had of- 
fended many interests? Had she 
not called forth many regrets? 
Had she not excited much anger? 
Had she not raised up consider- 
able ill-feeling? Had she not 
created passions of no favourable 
nature? This was the fact. Still, 
however, he entertained the most 
sanguine hopes that those evil 
feelings and angry passions would 
exhale themselves, and subside in 
mere words; and that the peace 
of the world would continue to 
be preserved. Notwithstanding 
the unsparing blame which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had 
east on the work which had been 
just completed, he (Mr. Canning) 
thought that ministers had done 
their duty, on this point at least; 
and he was ready to abide the 
judgment of the house and the 
country. He did not think there 
was, in the speech of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, any other 
topic that called for particular 
notice. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had satisfied himself, 
by entering his protest with re- 
spect to the only measure that 
was likely to grow out of this 
address. He was ready, when 
the proper time arrived, to meet 
the hon, and learned gentleman 
on that subject, feeling perfectly 
confident that he should be able 
to show that the interposition of 
the legislature was absolutely ne- 
cessary. There were one or two 
points which he was not exactly 
called on to notice, but on which 
it would, perhaps, be proper that 
he should say a few words. He 
alluded 
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alluded more particularly to the 
treaty with the United States of 
America relative to the slave- 
trade. The house would recol- 
lect that, at the beginning of the 
last session of parliament, a pro- 
posal was received from the 
United States of America, to 
carry into eflect a measure for 
putting an end to the slave-trade, 
by giving to each power the right 
of mutual search. ‘The treaty 
was drawn up by the ministers of 
the United States; and in the 
course of the negociation, some 
alterations in the treaty were 
made here. By the constitution 
of the United States, the right of 
ratification was placed, not in the 
executive power, but in the ex- 
ecutive power and the senate also. 
This country, therefore, had no 
right to complain, when a treaty, 
regularly negociated and signed 
by his Majesty, was refused by 
the American authorities, unless 
alterations were made in it by 
the United States. But the sin- 
gularity of the case was this— 
that the alteration proposed by 
the United States had no re- 
ference to the alteration intro- 
duced by the British Cabinet, but 
was an alteration of their own 
original draught of the treaty. 
It was an alteration, too, which 
withdrew the principle of  reci- 
procity—of the right of mutual 
search, on which the treaty had 
been founded. By the original 
treaty, the Americans were to be 
permitted to search our ships in 
the West Indies, and we in return 
were to be allowed the right of 
searching their ships off the coast 
of America. They withdrew from 
the treaty the clause which em- 
powered us to search their ships 
off the coast of America, but 
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they retained that which gave 
them liberty to visit our vessels 
in the West Indies. The mutual 
right of search was thus destroyed, 
and it was impossible for this 
government, either as a question 
of policy or as matter of justice 
to the West-India proprietors, to 
allow such an alteration; for it 
would be a tacit admission that 
our slave laws were evaded by 
the colonies, but that the Ameri- 
can slave laws were not so evaded. 
This government, therefore, could 
not sanction an instrument which 
said, on the face of it, that we on 
our part committed a crime which 
the Americans refused to perpe- 
trate. Under these circumstances, 
the course government took was 
this—the Americans made an al- 
teration: we could not admit it; 
and we therefore proposed to 
cancel that treaty, and to send a 
minister for the purpose of form- 
ing a new one, which should be 
drawn up verbatim as the treaty 
originally stood before the objec- 
tionable alteration was made in it. 
This was the situation in which 
the matter was now placed, and 
he did not think that a refusal to 
accede to so reasonable a propo- 
sition could stand the test of 
public discussion in America. 
The first step this government 
took in the business was to con- 
sider as piracy the trading in 
slaves. We thus placed ourselves 
on a level with the Americans; 
and he thought the Americans 
themselves must feel that they had 
no choice left but that of adopting 
the expedient which the British 
government had pointed out, The 
whole discussion had been carried 
on in a spirit of the most perfect 
amity ; and he believed the per- 
sonal feelings of the executive 
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government of the United States 
were in favour of this arrangement. 
There was no other topic, he ap- 
prehended, which it was necessary 
for him to introduce; and as he 
had addressed them at such length, 
he would not trouble the house 
any farther. 

The Speaker then put the ques- 
tion, which was carried unani- 
mously, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare the address 
of his Majesty. 

The house, at a quarter before 
nine, adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 4.— 
Lord F. WW. Leveson Gower ap- 
peared at the bar with the re- 
port of the committee appointed 
to draw up the address to his 
Majesty. 

On the question that it be 
brought up, Mr. Hobhouse said 
he could not allow this opportu- 
nity to pass without offering a 
few words on the subject of the 
address. In the speech it was 
prominently put forth, that his 
Majesty congratulated parliament 
on the prosperity of the country, 
and also on the tone of amity 
which prevailed in our relations 
with foreign powers. But after 
these consolatory remarks, what 
did the speech recommend parlia- 
ment todo? Why, notwithstand- 
ing our general prosperity and 
tranquillity, and that, too, even in 
Ireland, it recommended a change 
of the criminal code, not merely 
of Ireland, but also of England ; 
and, notwithstanding the peace- 
able aspect of foreign affairs, it 
also recommended an increase of 
our standing army—as if it was 
meant that Ireland would in a 
short time break out into open 
rebellion, and that the Holy Allies 
were disposed to march their 


armies into France, and from 
thence proceed to annoy our 
shores. It was impossible to 
allow such topics to be introduced 
and embodied’ in the address, 
without calling the attention of 
the house to them, and protesting 
against them in the most solemn 
manner. The hon. gentleman 
next spoke in favour of the Ca- 
tholic Association, which, he said, 
was the faithful representative of 
the catholic population of Ire- 
land; he next referred to the 
state of India, Greece, America, 
and to the augmentation of the 
standing army. Without desiring 
to pry into any secrets which the 
cabinet might think it necessary 
to conceal, might he be permitted 
to ask whether the augmentation 
had any reference to the new line 
of policy, if, indeed, it were new, 
which had been adopted with re- 
gard to the Holy Alliance? We 
had now a standing army of 
73,000 regular troops—a num- 
ber of men, which, twenty years 
ago, nobody would have contem- 
plated as possible to be kept up 
in time of peace. The country 
had, therefore, a right to infor- 
mation upon two points on which 
it was now purposely kept in the 
dark. The first was—how much 
was the army to be augmented— 
by 5,000, by 10,000, by 15,000, 
or, as he heard it stated, by 
20,000 men? And the next—- 
let the augmentation be what it 
might—for what purpose was it 
made? Was it, he would ask, on 
account of the continued occu- 
pation of Spain by the French 
troops? Whilst he was upon that 
subject, he must be permitted to 
express his astonishment at find- 
ing that there was no allusion 
made, either in his Majesty's 

speech, 
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sxech, or in the address which 
had been voted in reply to it, to 
the continued occupation of the 
territory of one power that was 
friendly to us, by the troops of 
another power that was also 
friendly to us— an _ occupation, 
too, that had arisen out of an act 
of aggression, which the right 
hon. gentleman had himself de- 
clared to be one of the most un- 
justifiable that could be found in 
the history of nations. ‘They had 
not even been told that Spain was 
not to continue till the end of 
time a mere district and province 
of France. Had not the people 
of England a right to know whe- 
ther so great and crying an in- 
justice was to be consummated 
and perpetuated for ever? We 
had suffered one of our allies to 
annihilate the independence of 
Italy; but there had been no 
call for arming them: on the con- 
trary, it was contended in that 
house, that every thing which 
Austria had done, had been done 
with a justifiable view of consoli- 
dating her own power, and pre- 
serving her own dominions from 
danger. We had suffered another 
of our allies to subjugate the in- 
dependence of Spain; but there had 
been no call for arming them, or at 
least only from that side of the house 
whose calls were not often attended 
to by the majority of it. But 
now, because the Burman em- 
pire, of whose very existence few 
men knew any thing, chose to 
attack the East India Company, 
and because there were other cir- 
cumstances connected with our 
foreign possessions, which were 
not specifically mentioned, and of 
which nobody knew any thing, our 
army was to be augmented, and 
no inconsiderable additions were 
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to be made to it. He contended 
that the house would be guilty of 
an act of flagrant injustice to the 
people of England, and of a gross 
neglect of its own duty, if it per- 
mitted the address to be brought 
up, without demanding from min- 
isters a further explanation than 
any which they had hitherto thought 
proper to give. ‘There was ano- 
ther topic on which he had heard 
no observations made, and to 
which he wished to call public 
attention. ‘This augmentation was 
not to cost the country much, be- 
cause the East India Company was 
to pay most of the troops of which 
it consisted. He cared not who 
paid them; he had rather, how- 
ever, that the people of England 
did not: his objection went deeper, 
and was to the army itself. It 
must, however, at any rate, cost 
something ; and he thought that the 
right hon. gentleman, (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,) when he 
came to explain his budget, should 
tell them how far his intention of 
making further reductions in the 
weight of taxation had been pa- 
ralyzed by this scheme to augment 
the army. He hoped that some 
of the reductions which the right 
hon. gentleman intended to make 
would apply to the direct tax- 
ation of the country. Much as the 
people were inclined to applaud 
the liberality of his policy towards 
them, still they laboured under a 
conviction that a reduction of di- 
rect taxation was imperiously called 
for. He had thrown out these obser- 
vations, not with any intention of 
dividing the house, but that he 
might not be supposed to concur in 
many of the topics which the speech 
contained. He joined, however, in 
the congratulations which it con- 
tained upon the improvement of 
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the agriculture and commerce of 
the country; and, he might also 
add, upon the improvement of 
ministers. He cared little who 
was to have the credit of the 
changes which had taken place— 
he minded not whose was the 
thunder: if it spared the subject, 
and beat down those who were 
proud, he was glad that it had 
descended, and was perfectly re- 
gardless as to the quarter from 
which it had come. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should postpone his ex- 
planation to a future day; at 
present he would merely observe, 
that though the augmentation of 
the army seemed to him absolutely 
necessary, he should be able to 
accompany it with a reduction of 
taxation, which he trusted would 
appear to be founded on sound 
principles, and to be generally 
acceptable to the country. The 
whole burden of the speech which 
the hon. member for Westminster 
had just made was contained in 
these words—** What are the 
grounds on which you, the min- 
isters, call upon the house to 
sanction this increase of the 
army?” The hon. member, in 
putting that question, had alluded 
to what had fallen from the noble 
mover of the address, namely, 
that there was nothing in the state 
of Ireland to require an increase 
of our military establishment. His 
Majesty's government did not 
pretend to say that there was any 
thing in Ireland which required 
the presence of an additional sol- 
dier. The same was also the case 
in England. Indeed, his Majesty's 
speech distinctly stated, that the 
augmentation of the army had re- 
ference, not to the internal, but 
to the external circumstances of 
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the country. ‘The hon. member 
had also treated the Burmese war 
as a matter of great indifference; 
and that was not surprising, con- 
sidering that most people treated 
with indifference a distant danger, 
The hon. member had also said, 
that he knew nothing of the Bur- 
man empire, except its geogra- 
phical situation ; but for all that, 
it might be a very formidable 
power, and calculated to inflict 
no small detriment upon our pos- 
sessions in India. Any man who 
considered the peculiar nature of 
our empire in India, and how it 
had arisen, almost in spite of its 
rulers, into its present extent and 
magnitude, would see that what- 
ever tended to disturb the tran- 
quillity of any part of it, might 
produce, and indeed was calcu- 
lated to produce, effects much 
more important than any which 
would enter into the imagination 
of a mere casual observer, or of 
one who only knew the Burman 
empire by mere hearsay. It would 
be time enough for him to enter 
into some explanation of the nature 
of the Burmese power, when the 
matter was regularly brought be- 
fore the house; and he had no 
doubt that whenever it was so 
brought before it, he should be 
able to convince it that this in- 
crease of the army was dictated 
by sound policy, and was not 
liable to the objections which the 
hon. member for Westminster had 
urged against it; for it was not 
an increase made in time of pro- 
found peace, but an increase made 
in time of active war. With re- 
gard to the words, “‘ our other fo- 
reign possessions,” he referred him 
to the time of the debate for in- 
formation of the details regarding 
them, which his right hon. friend 

would 
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would at that time willingly af- 
ford. He could not conceive how 
the hon. member, who generally 
looked abroad with a philosophic 
eye, could look at our foreign 
possessions without seeing how 
widely different their present state 
was from their state twenty years 
ago. The establishment which 
defended them twenty years ago 
was utterly inadequate to their 
present detence, so great had been 
the change in their relative situa- 
tions to each other, and also in 
every thing which surrounded 
them. In England, in ease of any 
sudden danger, the ministers could 
call upon the people to support 
the government with its resources ; 
and if the call was just, it was cer- 
tain to be successful: but in our 
foreign possessions, which were 
widely scattered over the face of 
the earth and of the water, those 
resources could not be immedi- 
ately called into action, and it 
would be therefore unwise to leave 
them exposed to all the dangers 
of sudden invasion. These were 
the general grounds, without en- 
tering further into their details, on 
which he thought that it would 
be successfully “argued that there 
were just causes for increasing 
the army. He expected, however, 
that the hon. gentleman, if he 
took his information of the extent 
of that increase from the sources 
which were open to the public, 
would be greatly disappointed, 
when he learned what that in- 
crease was really to be. 

Colonel Palmer touched upon 
the same topics as Mr. Hobhouse. 

Str J. Newport particularly de- 
fended the Catholic Association. 

Mr. Peel said, in the course of 
this evening, his right hon. friend 
near him (Mr. Goulburn) would 
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give notice of a motion on the 
subject of the associations in Ire- 
land, and it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s government to sub- 
mit such a measure upon its own 
responsibility. ‘This determination 
was not shaken by what he had 
heard from hon. members op- 
posite, and he still felt it his 
duty to press a measure upon the 
consideration of parliament. That 
these associations in Ireland ought 
to be put down, he thought could 
not reasonably be denied ; indeed, 
he thought that the warmest ad- 
vocates for the liberty of the sub- 
ject ought to call for their ex- 
tinction. He spoke not of the 
opinions of those who thought 
such a body as the Catholie Asso- 
ciation trenehed on the supremacy 
of the crown, or on the privileges 
of the executive government ; but 
of the opinion of every man, who 
valued the proper privileges of the 
people, who respected the due 
administration of justice, who 
wished to maintain the principles 
of rational liberty, and who must 
think that no government could 
endure the establishment of such 
a deliberative body next the autho- 
rities of the state. An association 
like this to be permitted to levy 
taxes on the people, was that 
consistent with either sense or 
reason? Then their interference 
with the administration of justice, 
could that be sanctioned? For 
these brief reasons, and for others 
which would be stated at another 
and a fitter opportunity, he thought 
it would not be difficult to shew 
every man who advocated the 
popular principles of the consti- 
tution, that bodies arrogating to 
themselves such a power as these 
associations, ought not to be per- 
mitted to exist. In his opinion, 
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they trenched upon the existing 
law—the Convention Act: the 
letter of the law was evaded, but 
its fair spirit was infringed. He 
would not accept the proffered 
assistance to his view of the ca- 
tholic question which some hon. 
members were so ready to give 
him, when they declared that the 
Catholic Association was the re- 
presentative of the opinions of the 
catholic body at large; for he 
could not easily bring himself to 
believe that the latter were pre- 
pared to identify themselves with 
the former in such addresses as 
conjured them to combine by 
“ their hatred of the Orangemen.” 
He could not believe that a chris- 
tian sect, and christian pastors, 
could adopt a bond of hatred so 
entirely at variance with the pious 
spirit which they professed. He 
repeated, that he could not bring 
himself to believe that any large 
portion of the people would tole- 
rate such a sentiment as was ex- 
pressed in the address which had 
emanated from the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. If, however, the catho- 
lies generally participated in such 
fvelings and opinions, then, indeed, 
how additionally strong became 
the reason for excluding from 
political power persons capable of 
holding such tenets. No, he could 
not believe that the catholic com- 
munity would adopt such prin- 
ciples, for he had always hitherto 
heard their best advocates entreat 
that the errors of the few should 
not be visited upon the heads of 
the many. He should refrain 
from any further remark at pre- 
sent, except to repeat, that in 
calling upon parliament to put 
down this association, he was con- 
tident he was contributing to pro- 
mote the tranquillity of Ireland, 
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and to remove one cause, at least, 
of excitement and exasperation, 
And he had no doubt, that when 
the catholics were informed by a 
legislative enactment, t..at they 
had been misled, they would rea- 
dily obey the provisions of the 
law, without it being necessary to 
enforce them by any military 
coercion. 

Mr. C. H. Hutchinson and Lord 
Nugent next spoke in favour of, 
and Sir 7. Lethbridge against, the 
Catholic Association. 

Several other members then 
followed, some in favour of, and 
others opposed to the association. 

The address was then read a 
second time, and ordered to be 
presented on Monday next, by 
such members as are of his Ma- 
jesty’s privy council. 

Mr. Goulburn gave notice, that 
he should on Thursday next move 
for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the existing laws relating 
to illegal associations. 

The house then adjourned at 
a quarter past nine o'clock to 
Monday. 

House of Lords, Feb. 7.—The 
Earl of Liverpool brought down 
his Majesty’s answer to the ad- 
dress of the house voted on Thurs- 
day last, which was ordered to be 
entered on the journals. —Ad- 
journed. 

House of Commons, Feb. 7.— 
On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the order of the 
day for the consideration of the 
Lord Commissioners’ speech was 
read. 

The Clerk of the House then 
read the following sentence from 
the Lord Commissioners’ speech : 
“Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons,—His Majesty has directed 
us to inform you that the estimates 
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of the year will be forthwith laid 
before you.” 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 

r then moved, that the house 
do resolve itself into a committee 
of supply pro forma to-morrow, 
to consider further of his Majesty’s 
speech.—Ordered. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer read at the bar his Majesty’s 
most gracious answer to the ad- 
dress.—It was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Hume moved, that there 
be laid on the table an account of 
the quantity of British spirits 
which had paid duty from the 
5th of July, 1790, to the 5th of 
January, 1825, showing the num- 
ber of gallons which had paid duty 
in Scotland, the rate of duty per 
gallon, the amount of revenue 
arising from it, and also the num- 
ber of gallons exported in each 
year. The object of this motion 
was to show, that the different 
rate of duty which existed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
opened a wide door to smuggling 
between the three countries. It 
would likewise prove, he believed, 
that in proportion as the duty had 
been reduced, the consumption of 
the article on which it was placed 
had increased. In Ireland the 
amount of revenue arising from 
the duty of 2s. per gallon was 
greater than that which arose 
from the duty of 5s. per gallon. 
If such were the case, was it not 
high time to put a stop to a 
system of duties which inevitably 
led to smuggling in the first in- 
stance, and to riot and murder 
in the second? Scarcely a day 
elapsed without their reading of 
some fray between the smugglers 
and the revenue officers, which 
terminated in the death of some 

1825. 
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of the contending parties. There 
was nothing but a mere imaginary 
line to divide England from Scot- 
land; and yet, at one side of this 
line the duty was two shillings, 
and at the other 10s. 6d. per gal- 
lon, This was a temptation too 
great to be resisted. He sug- 
gested to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the present was 
a fit time to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the operation of 
heavy duties upon all articles of 
general consumption. He thought 
that if such inquiry were made, 
which would come most graciously 
from his Majesty’s ministers, it 
would be found that all such du- 
ties might be reduced without 
injuring the revenue of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Curwen pressed upon the 
attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the dreadful state in 
which the northern counties were 
in consequence of the difference 
in the duty on British spirits in 
England and Scotland. Convic- 
tion might follow conviction for 
smuggling them into England; 
but they were of little use, except 
in filling our gaols with prisoners, 
who were afterwards turned out 
upon the country as hardened of- 
fenders. 

‘The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that be 
would to-morrow move for the 
number of free subjects who had 
been hanished, without trial, from 
India, since the year 1813. On 
the 3d of March he should move 
for a select committee on. the 
church of Scotland; and on. the 
4th of March he should move. to 
withdraw from Ireland the Vice- 
roy and all his establishment, with 
a view of giving to that country 
the full benefit of the act of 
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The house then ad- 


union. 


journed. ve 

House of Lords, Feb. 8.—The 
Marquis of Lansdown remarked 
upon the proposed abolition of 
the Catholic Association. He 
contended that there was nothing 
illegal upon the face of it, and 
that it ought not to be put down ; 
that to make opinions dangerous, 
they should be confined, like the 
powerful agent of steam, but if 
permitted to evaporate they are 
harmless. He concluded by mov- 
ing, “ that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying 
that he would be graciously 
pleased to direct that there be 
laid before their lordships copies 
of all despatches from the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland relative to 
the religious and political asso- 
ciations of [reland, and their con- 
sequences.” 

He was supported by Lords 
Holland and Carnarvon, and op- 
posed by Earls Liverpool, Gros- 
venor, and Bathurst: after which 
the house divided :—Content 20; 
Not content 42. 

House of Commons, Feb. 8.— 
Serjeant Onslow rose to bring in a 
bill to repeal the usury laws. The 
motion was lost by 52 against 45. 

Dr. Lushington moved for a 
copy of the committal of William 
Quigley, Cockayne, and 
Ann and Martha Lowten, to Lon- 
donderry gaol, who had been com- 
mitted under an old Irish law, two 
of the parties being of the church 
of Scotland, and married by a 
Romish priest. " 

Sir John Newport seconded the 
motion, 

Sir George Hill defended the 
conduct of the magistrates, upon 


whom he said the law was peremp- 
tory. 





After some observations by 
other members, some of whom 
stated the greatness of the evil of 
these marriages, and the cruel 
consequences to the females who 
were victims to them, the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Herries brought in a bill 
to repeal the usury laws, which 
was read a first time.—Adjourned. 

House of Lords, Feb. 10.—The 
Earl of Liverpool rose, in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given, 
to move the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the state 
of Ireland, in a more extended 
manner than the inquiry which 
took place last session. Under 
these terms, no fair subject of 
examination would be excluded. 
But in thus appointing a committee 
to inquire into the actual state of 
Ireland, he certainly did not mean 
to refer that particular subject 
which was commonly called the 
Catholic question. That was a 
subject of too paramount impor- 
tance to be consigned to an inquiry 
of this kind. It was competent 
for any member of their lordships’ 
house to propose the discussion of 
that question; but he would not 
consent to its being specifically 
referred to a select committee, or 
to any committee which did not 
include every member of their 
lordships’ house. It was, there- 
fore, not with the view of having 
the Catholic question considered, 
that he made the present motion. 
It would, as he had observed, be 
open to any member of the house 
to consider when that question 
should be discussed by the whole 
house. But while he said this, it 
was not his intention to limit the 
inquiry as to those facts which 
might relate to or have a bearing 
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were facts connected with that 
question, which, in the judgment 
of any noble lord, might throw 
light on the inquiry, he would not 
object to their being investigated. 
With regard to the composition of 
the committee, he should name for 
its members the same noble lords 
who composed the committee of 
last year, with the exception of 
some who were either absent or 
wished to be excused from attend- 
ing. A noble friend of his, who 
sat on the committee of last year, 
was absent on the continent, and 
he should therefore move to ap- 
point Lord Fitzgibbon in the room 
of the Earl of Clare ; and as Earl 
Fitzwilliam, on account of his age, 
did not wish to continue on the 
committee, he would propose in 
his stead the Duke of Devonshire. 
The noble earl concluded by a 
motion in the terms he had before 
stated, 

Several noble lords expressed 
concurrence in the motion. Lord 
King hoped that no enactments 
regarding Ireland would take place 
till the inquiry had been made. 

The motion was then put, and 
agreed to.— Adjourned. 

House of Commons, Feb. 10.— 
The gallery was crowded at an 
early hour, in consequence of the 
notice given by Mr. Goulburn on 
a former day, of his intention of 
asking this day for leave to bring in 
a bill to amend certain acts relating 
to unlawful societies in Ireland. 

Mr. Maxwell presented a pe- 
tition from the nobility, gentry, 
and freeholders of the county of 
Cavan, against the concession of any 
further privileges to the Roman- 
catholics. He should merely 
state, that the petition he had the 
honour to present was signed by 
4,700 persons, and should reserve 
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to another opportunity the decla- 
ration of his opinions, which were 
in complete unison with those of 
the petitioners. — Ordered to be 
printed, 

Sir G. Hill presented a petition 
from the nobility, magistrates, 
clergymen, and freeholders, of the 
county of Londonderry, praying 
the house to take speedy measures 
to suppress an assembly which 
styled itself the Catholic Associa- 
tion of Ireland. He should ab- 
stain from entering into any detail 
of the various evils which had 
emanated from that very mis- 
chievous body, and should merely 
state the circumstances out of 
which this petition had originated. 
He could assure the house, that 
though much alarm had been ex- 
cited in the minds of the protestant 
population of Ireland, by the at- 
tempts of that assembly to rule, 
tax, and govern their catholic 
fellow subjects, and to alienate, 
their affections from the regularly 
constituted authorities of the coun- 
try, the petitioners would have left 
the suppression of the evil to the 
executive government, had they 
not seen a dangerous attempt to 
levy the catholic rent in their 
own immediate neighbourhood. A 
subscription had been entered into 
in the town of Londonderry, to 
build a school-house for the edu- 
cation of Roman- catholics — an 
undertaking which several pro- 
testants had benevolently contri- 
buted to support. ‘The money so 
raised was given the leaders of 
the Roman-catholies in that neigh- 
bourhood, whoimmediately handed 
it over to the ‘rent,’ accompanying 
their gift with the usual inflamma- 
tory speeches. ( Shouts of “ Hear” 
from the sition.) He said 
‘ hear” too, though unfortunately 
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for Ireland, she had already heard 
too much upon this subject. ( Hear, 
and a laugh.) . Nothing, he ob- 
served, could be more decisive as 
to the feelings of the county of 
Londonderry on the subject of the 
catholic claims, than the petition 
which he had then the honour to 
present. The requisition for calling 
the public meeting at which it was 
passed, was signed by 340 persons ; 
the meeting was numerously and 
respectably attended ; and the pe- 
tition itself was signed by 29 ma- 

istrates, 39 clergymen, and 1,700 

eeholders, within the short period 
of three days. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that as 
the right honourable baronet had 
insinuated that all the inflammatory 
language used in Ireland was used 
by the friends of the Catholic 
Association, he would be obliged 
to him to lay upon the table a 
copy of the speeches which were 
delivered before this petition was 
agreed upon, or to point out to him 
where he could find a correct and 
accurate report of them. Some 
such proceeding was necessary on 
the part of the right honourable 
baronet, if he wished the house to 
form a correct judgment on the 
rn he had instituted, as to 

e temperateness of the langu 
used by the two parties into which 
Ireland unfortunately had been so 
wag eevee, 

r. Dawson said, that he had 
been instructed by his constituents 
to support this petition—a course 
of proceeding which he certainly 
should have adopted, even if he 
had not received their instructions. 
The petitioners would not have 
thoug it it necessary to come with 
their prayers to parliament, had 
they not seen it falsely and im- 
pudently asserted in some resolu- 


tions of the Catholic Association, 
that the feelings of the protestants 
of Ireland were decidedly favour- 
able to the catholic rent. He would 
undertake to say most positively 
that this was not the fact. - Nine- 
tenths of the protestants of Ireland 
were, he believed, decidedly hostile 
to it. They were so, at least, in 
the county of Derry, where they 
were to the catholics in the pro- 
portion of numbers as two to one, 
and in the proportion of respect- 
ability, property, intelligence, and 
industry, as 1000 to one. They 
were not desirous of lighting up 
the brand of discord in the coun- 
try, but when they saw the Roman- 
catholics taking measures which 
must inevitably lead to hostilities 
if not counteracted, they felt it 
incumbent upon them to come for- 
ward and to declare to government 
their sense of the danger in which 
the country was liable to be in- 
volved. 

The petition was read, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Goulburn rose, in pursuance 
of the notice which he had given, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the laws relating to un- 
lawful associations in Ireland. At 
the close of the last session of 
parliament, he had indulged a 
confident hope, and one in which 
that house participated, that. the 
measures which parliament had 
adopted, and which the govern- 
ment of Ireland had _ pursued, 
would have been sufficient: the 
steady and uniform discharge of 
the high trust reposed in them, 
which had marked the proceedings 
of that government, was making 
its way. All these’ measures and 
acts were, at the close of the ses- 
sion, in the course of progressive 
beneficial effect, and the march of 
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justice and peace was advancing 
as evenly as any honest man could 
desire in that country. He re- 
gretted that in such a state of 
things, any body should exist, 
which called for the interposition 
of the legislature at such a mo- 
ment; but he could not conceal 
from the house, that although the 
previous outrages which had dis- 
graced Ireland had ceased,—al- 
though the employment of her poor 
had considerably increased,—al- 
though her trade had advanced in 
proportion, and considerable com- 
mercial establishments had grown 
up in places where they had not 
before existed, but in which they 
were likely to be most beneficial ;— 
although all these benefits had 
arisen, and carried in their train 
of consequences advantages to 
which heretofore the country had 
been a stranger; yet there had 
also, unfortunately, grown up ano- 
ther power, unconnected with the 
parliament or the government of 
the country, but attempting to 
control both. The existence of 
this body was well known at the 
close of the last session of par- 
liament, and its evident mischiefs 
were not unobserved at the time ; 
but by the forbearance of govern- 
ment, there were many who hoped, 
that by refraining from any appli- 
cation to parliament to put down 
the Catholic Association, the evil 
might of itself subside, and that, 
however alarming was the prin- 
ciple of that body, there was yet 
room to hope that it would sink 
into a state of inactivity or insig- 
nificance, which would render any 
legislative interference with its 
constitution unnecessary. It had, 
however, he was sorry to say, in 
the result deceived those who had 
taken a mitigated view of the 
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subject. ‘The Catholic Association 
had now notoriously risen to a 
station which was calculated to 
alarm every honest man, because 
it was calculated to deprive the 
country of that returning peace 
and prosperity of which it stood so 
much in need: it had superseded 
all rational authority, and care- 
fully and ingeniously evaded the 
provisions of the existing law a- 
gainst illegal associations in Ireland. 
He was perfectly aware how tire- 
some it must be for the house to 
have to hear over again the public 
proceedings of a body, which 
during the whole of its delibera- 
tions boasted of having courted 
publicity. It took the utmost 
possible pains to disseminate its 
acts from the commencement of 
its new era, in the year 1823. 
It was, in the consideration of this 
part of the subject, a matter of 
perfect indifference to him what 
were the original intentions of the 
founders of this association. Their 
first report stated, that they con- 
fined their labours merely to the 
progress of the catholic question, 
and matters immediately con- 
nected with that measure; it mat- 
tered little to him, whether this 
was their only object, or whether 
they sought to attain a reform in 
parliament, or ultimately, a sepa- 
ration from Great Britain. Enough 
was it for him to know, that the 
present evils were glaring from 
the existence of this association, 
whatever were the intentions of 
its early promoters. He should, 
on account of the publicity which 
they had already obtained, refrain 
from going into details of the 
speeches so frequently made by 
the principal members of the Ca- 
tholic Association, and he was at 
the same time ready to admit, that 
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debates in popular assemblies were 
often very likely to be conducted 
in a tone and manner little cal- 
culated to sooth the parties who 
felt an interest in the controversy. 
But there was this peculiar cha- 
racter belonging to this assembly, 
in which it differed from almost 
every other—that there was a 
concurrence of opinion among its 
members, all directed with a united 
effort to one point—that dissent 
was inadmissible from the pro- 
ceedings of this body, and there- 
fore that it lost the interposing aid 
of the clash of adverse opinions, 
which in other assemblies miti- 
ated, if not neutralized, the vio- 
a of peculiar views. Here 
there was no opposing voice, and 
therefore was the greater danger 
to be apprehended from unanimous 
efforts to attain particular ends. 
Another dangerous tendency of 
this body was its indefinite quality, 
as well as its indefinite duration. 
Imperfect as sometimes was the 
periodical controul of the mul- 
titude, fickle as was its supervision, 
still it presented some controul 
over other bodies: here there was 
none, as this self-elected body 
continued to act without resorting 
for extraneous advice, or any fresh 
accession of power from the people. 
He would describe the persons 
who composed this Catholic Asso- 
ciation, ‘There was certainly among 
them a few of the first class of 
the catholic body ; there was next 
a number of those persons who 
regularly attended to Irish affairs, 
among them disappointed _indi- 
viduals, who sought personal 
uggrandizement, some of whom 
undoubtedly possessed consider- 
able talents : their occupation was 
occasionally to discuss some real 
grievance, but niore often to colour 


up, or exaggerate, some fancied 
one, to inflame the people by de- 
clarations that their legislature 
was corrupt, and their laws cruel 
and oppressive. It was by arts 
such as these that individuals 
acquired popular estimation among 
the body. In addition to these 
classes, there were also in the 
association surviving members of 
the Catholic Convention of 1793, 
who had abandoned the actually 
representative character, to assume 
the virtual principle of represen- 
tation. ‘There were, besides, men 
among them who had been in the 
rebellious ranks of old times, who 
had for their offences suffered the 
penalty of the law—men who were 
the friends of Tone, of Russell, 
and Emmett, traitors who had 
borne arms against the King’s 
troops, when drawn out to oppose 
their insurrectionary schemes. 
Together with this promiscuous 
assemblage, was to be found a few 
members of the catholic peerage 
and aristocracy, and a considerable 
number of the catholic gentry and 
persons of property. It was im- 
possible, however, not to feel that 
many of these respectable persons 
did not give what ought to be 
deemed a voluntary co-operation ; 
on the contrary, he knew that 
there were many of the respect- 
able gentry and catholic aristocracy 


who viewed the proceedings of. 


this association with a dread not 
inierior to that of their most ardent 
opponents. It was not by rank 
or virtue that the members of such 
@ society raised themselves to 
eminence in the eyes of their 
fellow-countrymen, but by acting 
the part of pander to the pre- 
judices and passions of the mul- 
titude. It was this which had a 
tendency, and a formidable one 
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tov, to effect mischief, for it took 
from honourable ambition the vir- 
tuous motive of moral impulse. 
In the exercise of these popular 
appeals to the passions of the 
people, the Catholic Association 
proceeded according to all the 
recognized forms of Parliament ; 
they had their committees of griev- 
ance, of justice, of education, 
finance, with persons regularly 
assigned and deputed to conduct 
all these investigations. ‘These 
general committees had also sub- 
ordinate agents under their con- 
troul, who had specific duties to 
perform, with particular duties 
relative to individual grievances. 
The only office which was not 
regularly and systematically filled 
was that of speaker—and there 
the only difficulty arose in con- 
sequence of the nature of the 
office imposing perpetual silence 
upon the possessor. Although the 
association had succeeded in ac- 
tually acquiring a decided con- 
troul over the catholic population 
of the country, yet they attempted 
to keep up appearances by occa- 
sionally convening an aggregate 
meeting, which they held out to 
be a general meeting of the catho- 
lics of Ireland, but where in fact 
the orators were the same men 
who figured away at the asso- 
ciation, and who re-assembled at 
the more public meeting, merely 
to re-echo each other's self-con- 
gratulation, and each to bestow 
upon his fellow-member the full 
meed of praise for previous ser- 
vices. The first great act of this 
self-constituted body was the im- 
position of what was denominated 
the catholic rent, and which was 
supposed to be merely a voluntary 
contribution. There were regular 
collectors, and regular sums as- 
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sessed under this name, so that it 
was by many felt to be an onerous 
and grievous tax. Was it to be 
tolerated that money was in this 
manner to be collected from his 
Majesty's subjects by an irrespon- 
sible body, and to be applied to 
indefinite objects? Was that a 
state of things which the consti- 
tuted anthorities could endure ? 
And so completely was the engine 
for collecting this payment con- 
structed, that there was a regular 
chain through all the ranks of so- 
ciety, closely linked, to encircle 
the different gradations of society. 
The association first ordered a 
sum of money to be raised by the 
body at large. And who were 
employed for this purpose? Those 
of most influence—the priesthood, 
who, with the agency of direct 
collectors, superintended by them- 
selves, acting under express in- 
structions, and with regular sets 
of books, in which were inscribed 
the names, condition, and rent of 
the individual, proceeded to levy 
this contribution. In the mode 
of collection there was a direct 
controul both of a spiritual and 
political nature, and the names 
and amount were regularly fixed 
upon: and there were not wanting 
instances in which direct censure 
was intimated to individuals who 
were backward in their offerings, 
and who were held up to popular 
opprobrium for their inaction. 
Neither was the influence of the 
priesthood alone confined to the 
collection of this rent, and the 
censure of those who were inactive 
in their contributions: it also 
went to fill another book, which 
was to contain the names of those 
who refused, and whose refusal was 
as regularly recorded and reported. 
Was this, then, to be called a 

voluntary 
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voluntary subscription ? It had so 
happened, that many respectable 
gentlemen of the country, who 
recollected the abject misery of 
their peasantry, and their inabi- 
lity to provide adequate support 
or education for their families, had 
endeavoured to dissuade them from 
applying any little portion of their 
inadequate means to the fund of 
this rent. ‘The consequence was, 
that the Association at once de- 
nounced them, held them up to 
reprobation and scorn, and if not 
to the vengeance, at least to the 
hostility of their fellow-country- 
men. In the constitution of this 
fund, then, there was in itself a 
heavy grievance; and when they 
came to consider of its application, 
they would find equal cause of 
complaint. He deeply regretted 
the part which the priesthood had 
taken inthis transaction; when they 
recollected the influence of the 
priest over his flock—his power 
of absolving, or permitting under 
certain qualifications, a power 
which, whether the priest had 
actually made use of it, or not, 
was still formidable, and which, 
when exercised in a political sense, 
was much to be deplored. To 
some parts of the application of 
this money, he would not detain the 
house by interposing objections ;— 
he would not object to the members 
of the Association giving briefs to 
each other in the courts of law, 
and paying the fees out of the 

catholic rent; nor would he 
criticise the regard shown by 

them to the lil { th 

| oO verty of the press, 

in retaining a considerable part of 
the Irish press in their interest— 

im persecuting another part of the 

press——in emploving Cobbett, and 

disseminating his writings through- 

out the country. Although not 


unmindful of the injurious ten- 
dency of some of these acts, he 
yet did not mean to complain of 
them. It was in their unjustifiable 
interference with the administra- 
tion of justice that he thought the 
legislature had a right to com- 
plain. He knew he should be 
told, that there were institutions 
in England which had a similar 
object ; but even if that were the 
case, it did not follow that that 
which might be permitted here 
was equally permissible in Ire- 
land. It was, he thought, mani- 
fest, from the tendency of the 
proceedings in Ireland, that the 
interference now carried on there 
by the Association with the admi- 
nistration of justice, could not be 
conducted without the most mani- 
fest danger to the country. The 
right hon. gentleman went on to 
show the effects of the continual 
interference of the Association in 
the affairs of Ireland. Not only 
were the proceedings of the civil 
government thus impeded, but 
the same spirit actuated the Asso- 
ciation to interpose their influence 
in the ordinary administration of 
justice. The business of the 
court at quarter sessions was per- 
plexed by them; and they con- 
trived to intermingle with the 
common interests of justice all 
the bitterness of political enmity. 
Without the application of some 
check, no case of any kind could, 
by-and-by, be brought on before 
those tribunals in which the ma- 
gistrates would be able to do 
their duty with safety. In every 


case of felony or murder, espe- 
cially, it would be assumed by the 
association, that it was their busi- 
ness to be vigilant in superintend- 
ing the execution of the laws. 
Counsel would be retained at 
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head-quarters, who would come 
down with the most exaggerated 
statements against any individual 
charged by a catholic. None of 
those courts would ever be free 
from the presence of some repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, intrusted with the business 
of watching over the administra- 
tion of justice. ‘The magistrates 
would be bound; it would become 
a thing of course, to hear one of 
these ‘advocates, by whose pro- 
ceedings the course of the sessions 
business would be perplexed and 
impeded. He spoke of these 
effects, not as of things merely 
imaginary ; they were, though an- 
ticipations, real descriptions ;— 

they portrayed evils which had 
been felt and experienced, and 
were of very recent occurrence. 
Many magistrates of unquestion- 
ably equitable conduct, of known 
and admitted impartiality, had 
complained to the government of 
the hindrances which were thus 
put in the way of the fair distri- 
bution of justice. Putting out of 
view for a while the inconve- 
niences with which the subordi- 
nate jurisdictions were harassed, 
he begged leave to call the atten- 
tion of the house to the result 
in cases which came before the 
higher tribunals. He would not 
waste their patience by going 
into the circumstances of the 
whole of them, but confine him- 
self to the details of one or two 
only. Luckily for his argument, 
he could have recourse to the 
records of the Association, in 
which the facts which he was 
about to relate obtained complete 
confirmation, and he would bor- 
row his statements from them. It 
happened that inthe month of July 
last, according to the statement 
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of the Catholic Association, a 
murder was committed at the 
parish of Ballybeg. It was first 
notified to them by a correspon- 
dent, who styled it an “ unpro- 
voked and wanton murder of a 
catholic by an orangeman,” and 
lamented that the zeal of the 
Catholic Association had not of 
itself sought to bring the matter 
forward, without being called 
upon to do so by the writer. The 
letter, which was published, was 
transmitted before the trial to the 
Catholic Association. On com- 
ing before that body, a discussion 
took place, and a Mr. 8S. D. Mur- 
ray moved, that the business 
should be referred to a committee 
of the Association. The com- 
mittee was appointed, and in a 
spirit plainly emulous of the dig- 
nity and authority of parliament, 
it sat and reported. Authority 
was then given to institute pro- 
ceedings for the prosecution of 
the alleged murderer, and Mr. 
Kirwan was directed to conduct 
it. (Hear, hear.) Did gentle- 
men mean by their cheering, that 
this was a course of proceeding 
of which they could approve ? 
He entreated them to consider 
it again. An individual was to 
go to trial with the opinions of the 
whole Roman-catholie population 
enlisted against him. He would have 
to go to trial with the declaration 
of that body against him, as against 
one who had perpetrated wilful 
murder upon political views and 
motives. But to pursue the pro- 
ceedings farther. The trial came 
on. A host of evidence was pro- 
duced, who proved the infliction 
of many grievous and deadly 
wounds, and recited acts of hor- 
rible cruelty. Witness after wit- 
ness deposed, that the man charged 
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with the murder jumped upon the 
throat of the deceased, kicked 
him in the side, jumped upon his 
arm, and behaved to him, who 
was struggling in the agonies of 
death, in a manner, to relate which 
would too much disgust the house. 
What was the consequence? The 
surgeon who had examined the 
wound deposed, and he was cor- 
roborated by one of their own 
witnesses, that the body evinced 
no particular marks of violence, 
and that the deceased had come 
by his death by the dislocation of 
the vertebree of his neck, which, 
in falling, went into contact with 
a small post. The jury pro- 
nounced a verdict of acquittal. 
( Hear! Hear!) Gentlemen who 
cheered would do well to remem- 
ber, that the interference of the 
Association did not preclude,—as, 
on the other hand, it was not at 
all intended to aid,—the ordinary 
course of justice. He begged 
their attention to what followed. 
After the verdict of acquittal, the 
judge who presided addressed the 
prisoner, and said, that he did not 
conceive that he could rightly 
discharge his duty, if he allowed 
the prisoner to go from the bar, 
without expressing, not only his 
very great satisfaction at the ver- 
dict, but his entire approbation of 
the prisoner's conduct in the af- 
fray; a conduct which tended to 
preserve the peace instead of dis- 
turbing it, and which entitled him 
(the prisoner) to the thanks of his 
country. Such was the treatment 
experienced by this innocent man, 
who had been denounced as a 
person capable of committing mur- 
der out of mere hatred to catho- 
lics. He was of opinion, that not 
only all topics of extraordinary 
irritation, but all those of ordi- 
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nary inflammation, should be care- 
fully avoided in that country. 
Above all things, he would repro- 
bate the interference of any body 
of men, as likely to corrupt or 
interrupt the ordinary course of 
justice, who were to be paid out 
of the aggregate funds for doing 
so; and he thought every one 
must see, and admit, the danger 
of allowing other men to sit on 
juries, from whom those funds 
were exacted. He went on to 
notice another case, the particu- 
lars of which were more familiar 
to the house, from one of the 
newspapers, in the interests of the 
Roman-catholics. It related the 
proceedings of a person, who was 
constantly entitled, by the writer 
of the paragraph, “a ruffian;” he 
had been taken up for admin- 
stering unlawful oaths to the catho- 
lic inhabitants of a certain parish. 
He was discovered to be a sol- 
dier in the 26th regiment, and it 
was broadly insinuated that he 
was doing this with the connivance 
of government. It was then re- 
commended that he should be 
pressed, by some one deputed 
from the Catholic Association, lest 
he should, through the interference 
of the magistrates, escape trans- 
portation, which he so richly de- 
served. He confessed that, on 
reading this series of bold asse- 
verations, he did not doubt but 
that some wicked persons had 
been at work, to spread discon- 
tent in that part of the country, 
and that there must be some truth 
in a statement so hardily ad- 
vanced, notwithstanding the dis- 
gusting imputation of the inten- 
tion to the government of Ireland. 
The accusation, conducted by the 
delegates of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, was heard before a very 
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numerous bench; there were for- 
ty-three magistrates present ; they 
treated it as a base fabrication, 
and that there was no ground 
whatever for the charge preferred. 
The priest of the parish in which 
the accused had been taken up, 
admonished his flock to beware 
of those men, whose pockets were 
full of the king’s money, but who 
were only anxious to seduce them 
in the first instance, that they 
might afterwards shoot them like 
dogs. Here was the same object 
manifested—that of impressing the 
people with an idea, that it was 
the government itself which had 
secretly attempted to agitate them. 
The priest was not content with 
this; he denounced the individual 
from the altar, and said that he 
would find out to what parish he 
belonged, and he would make his 
wife or mother, if he had either, 
leave the country. Was it to be 
thought of without horror, that 
the wife or mother of an indi- 
vidual, who was wholly innocent 
of any crime, should be driven 
from home, to wander an exile 
in other countries? He preferred 
the law, as at present administered, 
to any administration of it by the 
Catho:ic Association. He then 
referred to the immediate trans- 
actions of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, who had, in the course of 
their proceedings, taken conside- 
rable displeasure against the ex- 
isting system of Whiteboyism. 
This was an example of the spirit 
in which they sought to effect the 
tranquillity of the country, as it 
had been attributed to them. 
They stated that Whiteboyism in- 
jured their cause in the minds of 
inany persons, of great respecta- 
bility in the country, who were 
otherwise favourably inclined, and 
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that they were resolved to use 
their influence, which was not 
little, to put it down. They gave 
their admonition accordingly to 
the poorer classes to abstain from 
Whiteboyism, because it had caused 
the transportation and execution 
of many innocent persons; they 
reminded them of the power and 
terrors of the laws which were 
held over them. So that they 
could not touch even upon the 
topic of peace without insulting 
the laws, to which they ought, 
if they were sincere, to have in- 
culcated obedience, and to which 
they attributed the sacrifice, either 
by transportation or death, of in- 
nocent men. He denied, on the 
part of the Irish government, every 
imputation of this nature. No 
man could be more anxious than 
the present lord-lieutenant to 
have the circumstances of every 
case diligently examined. He 
could safely declare, that the 
utmost attention had been given 
to the investigation of every case ; 
nor had sentences ever been car- 
ried into execution, where any 
suggestions which would warrant 
it could be advanced towards 
relieving the convicted party from 
the weight of his accusation, The 
association exhorted those they 
addressed to avoid Whiteboyism 
‘in thename of common sense, by 
the hatred they bore the orange- 
men, their natural enemies; by 
the respect they entertained for 
their clergy. In the name of reli- 
gion and the living God,” they 
were commanded to preserve the 
peace. Could a really chris- 
tian man have indicted this pa- 
per? Could he have devoted the 
sabbath to the labour of com- 
posing, and then boast that he had 
done so, as a work the most ac- 
ceptable 
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ceptable to his Maker? Could it 
be believed that any man would 
attempt in this age of christianity 
to connect, as religious and moral 
duties, in the same sentence, love 
of God and hatred of your neigh- 
bours? If this proclamation were 
to be accepted, it must be inferred 
that it was a principle in the minds 
of Roman-catholics to hate all 
orangemen, which, throughout 
that country, was almost synony- 
mous with protestants. ‘T’o show 
that there was no possibility of 
taking the passage in any other 
sense, he adverted to the beha- 
viour of the meeting at the time 
of voting it. An individual who 
was present pointed out the dan- 
ger of retaining a form of words 
which, in all probability, would be 
misunderstood, not only by those 
who were opposed to them, but 
by the more ignorant of the Ro- 
man-catholics also. A division 
ensued, and the words were re- 
tained by a very considerable 
majority. It must be inferred, 
therefore, that this was a principle 
upon which the catholics were 
prepared to act if they could ob- 
tain power, when that which they 
possessed by their influence over 
the minds of their catholic bre- 
thren was used in inciting and 
directing their energies to feelings 
and purposes of hostility in regard 
to their protestant fellow-subjects. 
Could there be any doubt that 
this was a fit case for the inter- 
ference of parliament? ‘The docu- 
ment, thus worded, was distributed 
throughout the country. Priests 
read it from the altars in prefer- 
ence to preaching a sermon. Was 
it surprising that the protestants 
should view these proceedings 
with alarm and apprehension ? 
Could the government be justified 
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in tamely allowing its interference 
with all affairs of state? Could 
they do less than to call on par- 
liament to rid the country of a 
danger which threatened not only 
to perpetuate the political divi- 
sions, but also to re-awaken re- 
ligious animosity in all its force 
and bitterness? The time was 
not so far distant when an 
association of this very kind was 
formed in Ireland. They pro- 
fessed the same moderation of 
views—he alluded to the United 
Irishmen. They proposed for 
their object catholic emancipa- 
tion; but their subsequent pro- 
ceedings proved that their covert 
intentions were rebellion and a 
separation from this country. 
They also set out with professing 
to defend individuals unjustly 
accused, and rendered amenable 
to the laws. He requested the 
house to consider what must be 
the natural consequence of the 
parliament not interfering. Could 
they expect that the protestant 
body, thus left to their own means 
for protection, would not, were it 
but in self-defence, constitute 
themselves into a counter-associ- 
ation? Would they not be justified 
in assuming the same powers--in 
exerting the same principles—in 
exercising the same functions— 
in interfering in the like manner 
with the proceedings of the go- 
vernment and of the courts of 
justice? Then there would be a 
sort of parliament exerting itself 
over the powers of the state in 
that country, the authority of 
which would there be observed 
more readily than that of the 
British parliament. The courts 
of justice, especially the subordi- 
nate ones, would be converted 
into arenas for the disputes and 
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the bickerings of the catholic and 
the protestant advocates, who 
would appear, one on each side, 
in every case where the parties 
differed in religious belief. Could 
the government, with propriety, 
allow this double domination? He 
was confident that parliament 
would put it down. If any one 
admitted the evil which he had 
conditionally predicted, could he 
contend for the continuance of the 
Association? He next came to 
some details of the measure which 
it was his intention to submit. It 
would be recollected that two 
years ago he had introduced a bill 
for the suppression of secret so- 
cieties ; and he believed that he 
might assume, that subsequent ex- 
perience had taught every mem- 
ber who heard him to acquiesce 
in the expediency of it. In 
many parts of Ireland that bill 
had achieved more than its im- 
mediate object. It had not only 
caused the proceedings of those 
societies to be modified, so as to 
correspond with the provisions of 
the act, but in many instances 
the societies dissolved themselves, 
though they had perfectly legal- 
ized their proceedings. Some of 
them had substituted for their 
secret oaths, the ordinary oaths 
of supremacy and allegiance, taken 
before a magistrate, as the only 
qualification which would avail 
any one in trying to become a 
member. He proposed to extend 
the provisions of that act. The 
bill would render unlawful all 
societies assuming to act for re~ 
dress of grievances, which were 
to have a permanent duration, or 
appointed committees to meet for 
above a certain time, and which 
levied or collected money. It 
would also render illegal all so- 
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cieties affiliated which correspond- 
ed with other societies, which ex- 
cluded persons of any religious 
faith, and which took oaths other- 
wise than as directed by law. 
There would be exemptions of 
certain societies, which met for 
purposes connected merely with 
trade, agriculture, charity, and 
others of a harmless nature. ‘The 
party charged with being a mem- 
ber would be prosecuted by in- 
dictment alone: so that in cases 
of vexatious prosecutions, the 
Attorney-General might have an 
opportunity of interference. He 
hoped most sincerely that these 
measures would restore peace to 
Ireland. ‘These hopes, he trusted, 
would be received with pleasure 
by all parties. He believed they 
would, because he conceived there 
were no other means by which 
that house could show its due re- 
gard for those rights to which it 
was indisputably entitled; by 
which alone it could prove its 
disapprobation of measures—he 
would say of an offence, that 
tended at once to overthrow the 
prerogatives of the crown, and to 
destroy the true privileges of the 
people. He firmly hoped that 
the house would, by its manly, 
consistent, and honourable con- 
duct, show to the world that it 
would listen to no threat—that it 
would despise any thing like dic- 
tation. On former occasions at- 
tempts had been made against the 
power of parliament; but he was 
one of those who thought that, 
when properly exerted, the great 
body of the people would still be 
brought to love and revere the 
legitimate power of parliament. 
The result ef the measure he pro- 
posed would be to restore tran- 
quillity and peace to Ireland : 
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such was his firm impression. It 
would, he trusted, remove from 
Ireland the scenes which he had 
described, and restore that much- 
disturbed country to peace and 
happiness. In this hope, he rose 
to move, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a bill to amend certain 
acts for the suppression of unlaw- 
ful societies in lreland.” 

The question having been put, 

Mr. J. Smith rose, and said, 
that as an individual intimately 
connected with the Irish Society 
of London, he felt it incumbent 
on him to deliver his sentiments 
on this momentous question. He 
could assure the house that, in all 
he meant to say, he followed no 
other dictate than that of a sincere 
sense of public duty. A great 
part of the right hon. gentleman's 
speech related to the conduct— 
the atrocious conduct, as he had 
termed it—of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. The right hon. gentle- 
man had given the house many 
details and statements on that 
subject. If he were to decide on 
mere statement and detail, then 
certainly he should be as much 
satisfied with the statements and 
details of the right hon. gentle- 
man as he could be with those of 
any individual he was acquainted 
with. This would be very justi- 
fiable in a private case. But when 
a great public measure was con- 
nected with those statements, then 
he could not rest satisfied with 
any details which came from the 
right hon. gentleman, unless they 
were borne out and corroborated. 
He stated that there had been, 
upon many occasions, a great 
abuse in the administration of 
justice in Ireland,—that the Ca- 
tholic Association was useful in 
aiding to rectify this; that the 
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protestants had long united in 
orange Societies,—and he con- 
cluded by observing, that if the 
act trenched upon the liberty of 
Ireland he would oppose it at 
every opportunity. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he came 
to this discussion with the most 
perfect temper. It demanded the 
cool and candid consideration of 
the house when they were required 
to deliberateon the course of con- 
duct now proposed to be adopted 
with respect to Ireland— a course 
of conduct which, in his opinion, 
was calculated directly to sap the 
peace and tranquillity of these 
realms, which, he thought, so far 
from producing benefit, was likely 
to engender sedition. If this 
were an ordinary bill, a bill that 
could in its progress be improved, 
he would willingly postpone its con- 
sideration at the present moment ; 
but it was against the principle, 
the object, the foundation of this 
bill that he contended, and he could 
not even for a minute withhold 
his opposition, If he were asked, 
“Do you regret the existence 
of this society?” he would say 
he did. And why? Because it 
brought into view — because it 
clearly proved the existence, and 
gave decisive evidence of those 
grievances which had long been 
complained of, and which should 
long since have been removed. If 
it had not been supported by 
those grievances, that society 
could not have flourished. It 
appeared to be peculiarly hateful 
to some gentlemen because it 
brought forward matters which 
they wished to conceal. He 
wished not for its continuance, 
because he wished that the griev- 
ances on which it was founded, 
and in the absence of which it 
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must fall to the ground, should 
cease. He lamented its exist- 
ence, because it told him of 
wrongs long inflicted, of rights 
long withheld. If he were asked 
the question, he would say, ‘“ On 
those grounds I wish the Catholic 
Association no longer had any 
existence, I wish that of which 
they complain to be removed.” 
But did this state of the case sup- 
port the proposition which had 
just been made by the right hon. 
gentleman to the house of com- 
mons? He answered, “ No.” By 
an act of parliament, they might 
destroy the Catholic Association 
in its present form; but, after 
they had destroyed it in its pre- 
sent form, how were they to put 
it down when it assumed a difter- 
ent shape? He would adopt a 
wise measure—he would destroy 
the cause which produced the As- 
sociation. He would repeat it— 
emancipation was the only weapon 
by which they could overturn and 
destroy the Catholic Association. 
He spoke of this matter strongly 
and confidently. He contended 
that, so long as they refused jus- 
tice to the catholics, so long would 
they keep up the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. What was the case now, 
with reference to former periods ? 
Some time ago the protestants 
had all the knowledge, all the in- 
formation, all the wealth of the 
country; but now the catholics had 
acquired knowledge, education, 
and extended information—they 
knew their strength —they felt 
they were the preponderating 
power—and they demanded their 
rights with that force and firm- 
ness which they thought their 
claims required. What, then, 
under such circumstances, could 
be the effect of this bill? It 
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could have no other effect but 
to aggravate the irritated feeling 
by which the evil was produced. 
The Catholic Association could 
not exist, unless the grievances 
which it endeavoured to redress 
had become heavily and univer- 
sally burdensome; and it could 
not endure for a moment, if it 
outraged the feelings, or acted 
contrary to the judgment, of the 
sober and dispassionate part of 
the public. As for the conven- 
tion, so long as it adhered to the 
principles on which it was first 
established, and which were just 
and reasonable, so long did it 
continue to be powerful and suc- 
cessful. ‘The moment that it de- 
parted from those principles, it 
was scattered before the wind, and 
utterly destroyed. He was en- 
tirely convinced, that, in the first 
instance, the Parliament of Eng- 
land ought to pursue the only 
wise and proper course which was 
before them, and to grant eman- 
cipation to the catholics. If they 
did not, he was convinced, by the 
experience of past years, that no 
laws they could enact would avail, 
and that the wiser course would 
be, to leave the subject wholly 
untouched. ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech had, at least, con- 
veyed to him information which 
he had never possessed before. 
He had asserted that the rent 
was collected by compulsion. If 
it were really so, then it must be 
nearly at an end; for it must be 
obvious that no such compulsion 
could be successfully exerted for 
any long period. On this asser- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, 
he (Mr. Abercromby) bottomed 
his argument, and said, let the 
Catholic Association alone. If 
he were hostile to the catholic 
claims, 
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claims, still he should say, let 
them alone, since a natural or a 
violent death must shortly await 
the association. But the fact was, 
that the catholic spirit did not de- 
crease; on the contrary, it had 
increased, and was still increasing. 
This bill, if it should be carried, 
and the attempt to carry it, if it 
should be defeated, would make 
that spirit increase. It would 
make it ten times stronger than 
it was before, and would help the 
Catholic Association, in its main 
object, to unite the hearts of all 
the various parties who were in- 
terested in the catholic claims, 
Before the announcement of this 
measure, it was a problem whe- 
ther the Catholic Association 
would or would not be able to 
subsist, and whether the persons 
composing it would be able to 
obtain the confidence of the ca- 
tholic people. ‘The bill now be- 
fore the house had removed all 
doubts, and had raised the leaders 
of that body at once into emi- 
nence. Every body must see 


that this was one of a series of 


measures, contrived to keep pace 
with the ingenuity of the govern- 
ment, and the discontent of the 
people. He (Mr. Abercromby) 
for one, feeling that justice had 
not been, and never could be, 
done to the people of Ireland, 
until their emancipation should be 
conceded, and that all other mea- 
sures would be hopeless and un- 
availing, would resist, to the ut- 
most of his ability, the proposition 
of the right hon. gentleman. 

Sir H. Parnell defended the 
Association from any’ desire to 
create disorder, and enlarged upon 
the necessity of making the popu- 
lation of Ireland contented; they 
were eight millions, and dange- 


rous neighbours to the fourteen 
millions of England.”... 

Mr. L. Foster next addressed 
the house against the Catholic 
Association, and Mr. John Wil- 
liams in its favour. 

Mr. Peel, after a variety of 
other observations, enlarged upon 
the difficulties placed by the 
Association in the way of public 
justice. To show the extent of 
the nuisance which this association 
caused, he would read them an 
extract from one of the Irish 
newspapers, which had last ar- 
rived. It appeared from them, 
that, at a meeting of the Catho- 
lic Association, on Wednesday 
last, a gentleman, to whom it had 
been referred, made a report on 
the case of John Cahir, and the 
Rev. Augustus Cavendish. He 
did not know whether he might 
be wrong or not in so doing, but 
he must ever protest against the 
principle on which these reports 
were made. ‘This association, be 
it known to the house, had ap- 
pointed a committee, to report 
upon the conduct of a magistrate, 
who, if the report were unfavour- 
able, would afterwards be put 
upon his trial at its expense. 
Would any man rise in that house, 
be the conduct of Mr. Cavendish 
what it might, to vindicate the 
propriety of such a proceeding! 
Here was a body, with large funds 
at its disposal, which it expended 
in instituting an inquiry previous 
to trial, and which brought in its 
report declaratory of the party's 
guilt or innocence, before it even 
placed him upon his trial. In the 
present instance, the committee 
had even done more than make 
a report, declaring the guilt of 
Mr. Cavendish; for the conclu- 
sion it had come to was this, that 
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a memorial should be presented 
to the lord-lieutenant on the sub- 
ject of that gentleman's improper 
and illegal conduct. Nay, more; 
the gentleman who brought in the 
report, actually moved that the 
action in the case of Tighe should 
be defended at the expense of the 
Association, and also, that a peti- 
tion should be presented to par- 
liament, praying that Mr. Caven- 
dish should be removed, as being 
an unfit person to act as magi- 
strate. ‘The Association, if its 
aim were justice, might, at least, 
have postponed the petition to 
parliament till after the conclu- 
sion of the judicial inquiry. But, 
no; at the same moment the asso- 
ciators published the memorial 
which they presented to the lord- 
lieutenant, and sent the magistrate 
to trial, not only with the disad- 
vantage of a previous condem- 
nation, but also with the disad- 
vantage of having it known that 
a petition was to be presented to 
parliament against him, for what 
he had done as a magistrate. He 
had no means of knowing any 
thing of the merits of this trans- 
action, except from a letter of the 
Karl of Donoughmore on the sub- 


ject, which a gentleman who had 


not opposed the approval of the 
report had read to the Associa- 
tion. Here Mr. Peel read Lord 
Donoughmore’s letter, in which he 
declared, that as governor of the 
county, he had examined into the 
charges made against Mr. Caven- 
dish, and had found them ground- 
less; that he had transmitted four- 
teen folio pages of depositions, 
which he had taken during the 
examination to the Lord Chancel- 
lor, who had not only acquitted 
Mr. Cavendish upon them of the 


charges adduced against him, but 
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had also applauded his conduct on 
the very grounds intended to 
criminate him, and that he con- 
sidered the further persecution of 
this excellent gentleman to be an 
act of oppression on the part of 
the Association. Now, when such 
was the opinion of a nobleman, 
who had always been friendly to 
the catholics, of the nature of 
their conduct, was it possible, he 
would ask, that the gentlemen of 
Ireland would undertake the duties 
of the magistracy, if they were to 
be liable to such attacks in the 
performance of them? For the 
vindication of the magistracy, for 
the maintenance of the laws, for 
the impartial administration of 
justice, he called upon the house 
to consider of the propriety of 
applying some remedy to that 
which he trusted he had now in- 
disputably proved to be a most 
afflicting evil. He did not think 
it necessary to detain the house 
any further with regard to the 
proceedings of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, in corrupting the admi- 
nistration of justice. He would, 
therefore, proceed to call to 
their recollection the political na- 
ture of this imposing body, and, 
in doing so, he must beg their 
attention to a few facts. Here 
was a body which had now been 
in existence for more than a year, 
under the pretence of preparing a 
catholic petition to parliament. 
That body imitated, or, he should 
rather say, travestied all the pro- 
ceedings of the house; a matter 
of little importance in itself, but 
which, combined with others, 
assumed a certain degree of con- 
sequence. It separated in sum- 
mer as the house of commons 
did. It met again, however, in 
the month of October. The ho- 
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nourable baronet had told them, 
that when he was in Ireland in 
September, he found the country 
perfectly tranquil, but he had for- 
gotten to mention a slight fact, 
that was not, however, unim- 

rtant; namely, that the Catho- 
ic Association was not sitting. 
The honourable baronet had like- 
wise told them that he had re- 
turned to it in November, when 
he found the inhabitants arming 
in defence of their lives and pro- 
perty, and an alarm prevailing 
amongst all classes, which was 
evidently unfounded and exagge- 
rated. The honourable baronet 
had here also forgot to mention 
another slight circumstance, which 
was not wholly unimportant; 
namely, that on his return he 
found the Catholic Association 
sitting; that it had been sitting 
ever since the 16th of October; 
and that its schemes, which had 
then been six weeks in operation, 
had produced all the alarm which 
the hon. baronet had so strongly 
deprecated. ‘The hon. baronet, 
however, had disregarded this 
cause of the alarm which agitated 
Ireland from its inmost centre, 
and had attributed it to another, 
which was perfectly ridiculous— 
the presence of the missionaries in 
Ireland. The strange notion which 
the hon. baronet had formed upon 
this subject, recalled very forcibly 
to his mind a fable of very ancient 
date, though of uncertain origin. 
In this fable, it was represented 
that a great pestilence had fallen 
on the beasts, and that they had 
a congress, or, perhaps, an asso- 
ciation, to deliberate into the cause 
of it. The lion, the tiger, and the 
other animals who delighted in 
blood, all asserted that they could 
have nothing to do with the cause 
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of it; but having discovered that 
an ass had eaten of a thistle on 
the sabbath, agreed, with the ut- 
most unanimity, that the ass must 
have been tle animal that had 
called down the anger of heaven, 
and, therefore, sacrificed him to 
appease its vengeance. The hon. 
baronet reminded him strongly of 
this fable of the ass, when he attri- 
buted the alarm of Ireland to the 
missionary wanderings of Captain 
Gordon and Mr. Noel. Did the 
hon. baronet recollect, that at that 
very time the Association had 
published that address which had 
since been so often quoted? Could 
he find nothing in that address 
more alarming than the presence 
of Captain Gordon? Could he 
find nothing in it to excite alarm 
in the breast of every protestant, 
when he found the catholics ad- 
jured to unanimity by their hatred 
to orangemen? Could that phrase 
of orangemen be confined to the 
mere illegal associations which 
were so called; or was it not as 
notorious as the sun at noon-day, 
that by it all the protestants of 
Ireland were designated? When 
such phrases were used, was there 
not a cause for the alarm which 
existed, very naturally, though 
In a very exaggerated degree, 
throughout the whole of Ireland? 
This body, he also begged the 
house to observe, had a complete 
organization throughout the coun- 
try. He did not mean to say that 
this organization was for the pur- 
poses of mischief; but this he had 
a right to say, that it was calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion. The 
spirit of our constitution was 
founded upon suspicion; and he 
had a right to assume it likely 
that this body, though it might 
not intend evil at present, might 
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be turned to it at some future 
period. This body had its agent 
in every parish, and its corre- 
spondent in every town. Their 
intentions might be good, but 
with such machinery, how easily 
might they be converted into a 
political machine, of the greatest 
mischief? The hon. baronet had 
told them, that all their precau- 
tions to put it down would be 
unavailing. He had said, “ Ab- 
stain from all legislative mea- 
sures: this nuisance, if nuisance 
it be, will speedily abate of it- 
self. I have the authority of a 
clergyman, high in their confi- 
dence, to say, that they only 
want to raise a small sum, in 
order to give a contradiction to 
some taunt of Lord Liverpool.” 
He did not know whether the 
hon. baronet, though he repeated, 
believed the story of his inform- 
ant; but at any rate he must 
remind the hon. baronet that it 
was directly in the teeth of the 
proclamation published by the 
association itself. In that procla- 
mation they declared it to be their 
intention to raise 40,000/. or 
50,0001. a-year. Of this sum 
5,0001. was to be employed in 
controlling or enlightening the 
public press of England. An- 
other 5,000/., and they were very 
liberal in their votes, was to be 
applied to the preparing petitions 
to parliament. Now he hoped 
that the subscribers would de- 
mand a rigorous account of the 
expenditure of this money; for 
they ought to be informed that 
petitions to the house of com- 
mons cost nothing but the parch- 
ment on which they were written, 
and could be transmitted free of 
expense to any member whom 
they selected to present them. 
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Then part of it was to be ex- 
pended in keeping an agent in 
England. Another 5,000/. in 
sending priests to North America, 
and another 5,000/. for the con- 
version of their haughty and 
heretical neighbours in England. 
If the contribution of one farthing 
a-piece from each catholic in Ire- 
land enabled the association to 
raise such large sums, surely 
there was ground enough laid for 
the interference of the house. 
Was it not a fit subject for its 
jealousy, when it was found that 
it had instituted committees of 
finance, of grievance, and of edu- 
cation? ‘The assumption of such 
powers was, in his opinion, incon- 
sistent with public liberty, and 
ought ‘therefore to be put down 
without delay. ‘The house was 
accustomed to admire the popular 
part of its constitution, and justly ; 
for the checks by which it was 
guarded were extremely wise. It 
held its deliberations under the 
will of the crown, which could be 
suspended by it at any moment. 
No such check existed upon the 
Catholic Association, which held 
its meetings in no definite place, 
and was free from all control as 
to their time or duration. The 
house never instituted a criminal 
prosecution without great precau- 
tion, and always with and by the 
consent of the crown, to which it 
previously sent an address. The 
house, too, always guarded against 
bearing down an individual by its 
weight ; but no such scruple ex- 
isted in the members of the Ca- 
tholic Association; it was under 
no controul as to the prosecutions 
it instituted, and even went delibe- 
rately to create prejudices against 
the accused by distributing ex- 
parte statements of the evidence 
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to be produced against him. In 
the house they were not accus- 
tomed to vote away money to 
individuals without a committee 
being appointed to examine into 
his claims to remuneration. The 
Catholic Association, on the con- 
trary, voted away money at will, 
without any restrictions, and thus 
arrogated to itself powers which 
were possessed by no other body 
in the country. What would be 
the consequence of establishing 
the principles on which it was 
founded ?—the establishment of 
counter-associations in all direc- 
tions, by individuals for their own 
protection. The country would 
in consequence be filled with dis- 
may, confusion, and anarchy; for 
if parliament would not provide 
protection for individuals, it might 
be taken as a certain truth, that 
individuals would very soon pro- 
vide it for themselves. It ap- 
peared therefore to him, both 
with reference to the political 
mischief and the corruption in 
the administration of justice which 
this association was calculated to 
create, that the house was bound 
to apply the remedy which his 
right hon. friend had that even- 
ing proposed. He had such an 
idea of the supremacy of the 
British parliament as to think 
that it would not require the triple 
military force predicted by the 
hon. baronet to carry it into effect. 
He had too good an idea of his 
Roman-catholic fellow-subjects to 
think that they would place them- 
selves on account of it in opposi- 
tion and defiance to the govern- 
ment ; but be that as it might, he 
considered that sufficient had been 
shown to justify the government 
in ap lying the remedy which his 
right hon. friend had pointed out 


to it. He hoped, therefore, that 

rliament would do its duty; 
and if it did, those who resisted 
its decrees must be responsible 
for their opposition to it. The 
right hon. gentleman then sat 
down by declaring his intention 
to vote for leave to bring in the 
bill, amid loud and general cheer- 
ing. 

Sir H. Parnell explained, and 
Mr. Denman defended the Asso- 
ciation at some length ; after which 
the house adjourned at half-past 
two o'clock. 

House of Commons, Feb. 11.— 
On the motion of Sir George 
Clerk, the operation of the weights 
and measures bill, which was in- 
tended to take place on the Ist of 
May, was postponed until the Ist 
of January next, in consequence 
of some obstacles encountered by 
the commissioners for the arrange- 
ment of the proposed measure, 
in the construction of the neces- 
sary models. 

On the motion of Mr. Canning, 
the adjourned debate upon the 
bill for amending the Irish law 
respecting unlawful associations 
in Ireland was resumed. 

Mr. Grattan said, his object in 
rising was to do justice to the 
Catholic Association, which had 
been so maligned during the dis- 
cussion of this bill. Every thing 
against that body had been said, 
but little in justification of its pro- 
ceedings. All the violent speeches 
on one side had been quoted, but 
none of those of their opponents. 
When they had heard so much of 
the press of Dublin and the catho- 
lie clergy on the one side, they 
ought to be informed of the press 
of Dublin and an active portion 
of the protestant clergy on the 
other. The formation of the Ca- 
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tholic Association had in fact 
arisen out of the vituperation of 
the latter party: he was not the 
advocate for the violence of the 
popular party, but the provoca- 
tion which they had received 
ought to be remembered, as well 
as the original cause of the vio- 
lence. ‘They were in fact a coun- 
ter-association, and instituted for 
purposes of self-defence, against 
the opprobrium and calumny 
which had been heaped upon 
them. ‘They ought, at all events, 
to be heard by counsel before this 
bill was enacted. He declared 
himself a warm supporter of the 
protestant religion, which he de- 
nied required the aid of catholic 
exclusion for its defence. He 
strongly complained that the effect 
of coercive and restrictive mea- 
sures in Ireland had always been 
to alienate the affection of the 
catholic from the state, and to 
split the protestant members of 
the community into detached par- 
ties, acrimoniously opposed to 
each other. He knew that many 
of the plots which were conjured 
up to disturb the peace of Ire- 
land were the work of spies, who 
were formed, and _ necessarily 
formed, by the present system 
of police surveillance which the 
government had so long unfortu- 
nately supported. Of these po- 
lice, on a late occasion, ten or 
twelve had been tried, and six or 
eight convicted of murder. The 
people of Ireland required such 
examples, for unfortunately they 
did too often want the benefit of 
a pure administration of justice. 
These acts he predicted would do 
no good to the peace of Ireland. 
What had resulted from the con- 
vention act, which was ‘the parent 
of the proposed measure? Just 
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nothing ; for it was evaded by the 
people; instead of producing 
peace, the rebellion raged through 
the land in five or six years after- 
wards, and that worse than rebel- 
lion, the union, followed quickly 
in its train. He detested these 
gagging bills, police measures, and 
military attendants for the execu- 
tion of the law; they were calcu- 
lated to alienate the transmission 
of British capital to stimulate the 
industry of the people. He re- 
peated that a large portion of the 
press of Dublin teemed with the 
grossest abuse of the catholics 
and their priests—traitors and de- 
magogues were the terms usually 
applied to them. The right hon. 
secretary for Ireland knew that 
such was the language of the Dub- 
lin Mail, the Antidote, the Star, 
and other papers of the Irish me- 
tropolis—papers, too, which while 
they were prosecuted by one part 
of the Irish government, were 
supported by another part. He 
altogether disapproved of the bill. 

Mr. Maberly argued against 
the supposed efficacy of this mea- 
sure for putting down the ener- 
gies of the Roman-catholic body. 
He thought past experience— 
especially after the admitted fai- 
lure of the convention and secret 
society acts, admitted by the very 
introduction of this bill—should 
have taught ministers, that until 
the causes of discontent could 
be removed, they might put it 
down in one shape, but it would 
instantly rise in another. He had 
enjoyed some experience of the 
condition of Ireland during the 
last recess, and he could testify, 
that in those parts which he had 
visited there reigned the most 
perfect peace and the most sub- 
missive obedience to the laws. In 
those 
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those parts which had for many 
years been distinguished for mur- 
der and commotion, all was quiet; 
rents were collected where they 
had never been collected before ; 
leases were eagerly sought—an 
unfailing proof of returning order, 
since, in times of disturbance, the 
peasantry chose to trust rather to 
the chapter of accidents than bur- 
den themselves with the obliga- 
tions of a lease. He gave minis- 
ters due credit for their measures ; 
much good had arisen from the 
tithe commutation and the insur- 
rection act, and a great deal more 
from the police act, which last, 
however, required great vigilance 
to prevent violence and abuses. 
But it was not to these or any 
other part of the ministerial policy 
that the tranquillity of Ireland 
could be attributed. Ireland was 
improving ; she was happier, be- 
cause she was more prosperous ; 
the condition of the people was 
rising, and their morals rose with 
it. Agriculture, which was the 
basis of their wealth, was rising 
in prices, and English capital was 
rapidly flowing into the channels 
of Irish commerce. Some causes 
of irritation remained which had 
not been noticed. He particularly 
alluded to the Bible societies— 
those crusades, as he might venture 
to call them, against the settled 
sentiments of morals and religion 
which prevailed among the low 
Irish. He had tracked their 
course through the counties, and 
he had observed agitations and 
tumult to be the uniform effect. 
With education on their lips, pro- 
selytism was the object hidden in 
their hearts, and they refrained 
from no measures, however detri- 
mental to the public peace, to 
effect it. With the permission of 


the house he would read a few 
characteristic passages from their 
own account of the Carlow Bible 
Society, a meeting of which took 
place a year or two ago. There 
was a strong disposition to theo- 
logical controversy between the 
protestant and catholic clergy, 
and at this meeting three sufficient 
champions were appointed on each 
side, to try what was deemed to 
be one of the chief arguments in 
question between them. [Here 
follows a part of the discussion, 
as given by themselves | :— 

“ Mr. M’Sninney.—1 choose 
to personate a Socinian: how will 
you convince me, on your own 
principles, of the divinity of the 
Saviour. Meus Pater est major 
me— My Father is greater than I. 
How do you explain that? 

“ Mr. Pope.—By fair legitimate 
reasoning. If the Redeemer be 
declared God in very many pas- 
sages, as I have shewn this morn- 
ing that he is, then we must look 
for some explanation of the pas- 
sages that will not militate against 
them. I inquire, ‘Is there any 
sense in which the Saviour was 
inferior to the Father, without com- 
promising his essential divinity ? 
The answer is obvious—in his 
mediatorial office, and in_ his 
human nature. This, then, is the 
explanation I would give—Christ, 
while one with the Father and equal 
to him in his Godhead, is inferior 
to the Father in his mediatorial 
capacity, and in his manhood, 

“Mr. M’Swinney replied —‘ That 
will not do, Sir—you have proved 
nothing—you have given an ex- 
planation that may satisfy yourself 
of there being nothing in the pas- 
sage inconsistent with the equality 
of Christ with the Father, consi- 
dered as to his divine nature. 
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“ Mr. Pope.—1 don’t know what 
the gentleman means by ‘ proving 
nothing.’ 

“Mr. M’Swinney.—‘ The Father 
is greater than me.’ You have not, 
sir, explained this text so as to 
satisfy a Socimian, though you 
spoke for three hours and a half, 
and during your speech you wan- 
dered considerably from the sub- 
ject. 

“ Mr. Pope.—I certainly did 
speak for a long period, but I 
deny that I did wander from the 
subject. ( This was followed by 
loud cries of * No, no, answer the 

uestion now.’ ) 

* Mr. Daly.— Mr. Pope has 
answered the question, and I ap- 
peal to you all if this is not fair 
play. Should not he answer the 
question now? You are all honest 
Irish fellows, and I am sure like 
fair play. 

“ Mr. M’ Swinney.—I will refer 
it to the Chairman, whether you 
have answered the question or 
not. 

“ Colonel Rochford.—I1 must 
decline pronouncing any opinion 
on the subject. 

“A gentleman, noticing the 
disposition to riot, proposed to 
adjourn the meeting. The scene 
of tumult which followed this pro- 
position lasted for several minutes. 
The Chairman endeavoured to 
calm the meeting. The Rev. 
Mr. Shaw endeavoured to address 
them; but it was impossible to 
catch a word from them. It ap- 
peared to be the intention of the 
mob, not only to prevent the Rev. 
gentleman from being heard, but 
to proceed to acts of personal 
violence towards the protestant 
clergy on the platform. With this 
view, the temporary barriers were 
thrown down, several of the can- 
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dles extinguished, and a scene of 
riot and confusion took place, at 
once disgusting and disgraceful. 
The doors of the chapel had been 
closed, and the violent knockings 
and yells of those without contri- 
buted not a little to the horror 
of the scene. Mr. Bathurst, the 
officer commanding the police, 
intimated to the clergy of the 
established church, that, from in- 
formation which he possessed and 
his own personal observation, he 
could not answer for their lives, 
unless they immediately retired. 
The Rev. Messrs. Wingfield, Daly, 
Pope, and Jameson, were obliged 
to scale a wall eight feet high, and 
escaped the attacks and insults of 
an infuriate rabble. 

“ Mr. Clowry asked if the 
meeting was adjourned, and for 
what period. 

“ Chairman.—The meeting is 
adjourned sene die. 

“ Mr. Clowry.— Then I am 
quite satisfied for the present. 

* The Rev. Mr. O’'Connel then 
ascended the pulpit, from whence 
the Rev. gentleman gave thanks 
to God for the triumph which had 
been achieved, and also returned 
thanks to Colonel Rochford for 
the manner in which he had con- 
tributed to it.” 

Since the institution of the 
Association, however, these heats 
and animosities were given up by 
the catholic clergy. ‘They trusted 
their political interests to that 
body, and hence their readiness 
in contributing to the rent. He 
could assure the house, on his 
own experience, that the entire 
confidence of the Irish Roman- 
catholics was with the Association. 
Should this measure prevail as a 
law, the hopes of obtaining redress 
by constitutional means would be 
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at an end, and no man could an- 
swer for the extent or mischief of 
the consequences. While emanci- 
tion was withheld, they were not 
justified in resorting to measures 
of such severity, and therefore he 
would oppose this throughout. 

Sir N. Colthurst said, that the 
Catholic Association was at vari- 
ance with the laws and the con- 
stitution. The power of that body 
was alarming; their proceedings 
endangered the public tranquillity ; 
they interfered with the arrange- 
ments of government with the 
administration; they affected a 
domination even in the conduct of 
affairs of private gentlemen. A 
person of great respectability had 
set his face against the collection 
of the catholic rent upon his 
estate. He received the follow- 
ing letter from the priest of the 
parish :—“ Dear Sir, —A _ report 
is current here, that you have in- 
terfered to prevent your tenants 
from paying contributions to the 
catholic rent. May I, in the most 
respectful manner possible, re- 
quest that you will give me leave 
to contradict, in the most positive 
way, a report so unworthy of you, 
as I am obliged, in the course of 
a few days, to render an account 
of those persons who are opposed 
to the collection of the rent.” He 
could not but view such proceed- 
ings with alarm, and he trusted in 
the wisdom of government, which 
had done so much of late for the 
peace and welfare of Ireland, to 
put down the Association. 

Colonel Davies would vote for 
the measure, if he thought the 
public safety required it, but he 
did not—he said, the catholics 
could not obtain civil justice in 
Ireland, and they looked to the 
Association to pursue it for them. 
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Mr. Dogherty said, that in his 
opinion the Catholic Association 
which now existed in Ireland, and 
had been so long carried on, was 
wholly irreconcileable with the 
spirit of the constitution. The 
alarm which that association had 
created in Ireland was deep, gene- 
ral, and, in his mind, just. It was 
not confined to any particular class 
of people ; it pervaded the whole 
of the protestant body generally, 
and was not felt only by orange- 
men, nor by those who directly 
opposed the catholics alone, but 
by every man of sober, rational, 
and well-regulated mind, who, 
without any feeling of party, was 
satisfied that there existed just 
grounds for alarm in the proceed- 
ings of this Association. No one 
could doubt that this opinion was 
perfectly natural, nor that the di- 
rect tendency of the Association 
was calculated, by keeping alive 
the spirit of discontent, and by 
holding up to view angry and ex- 
aggerated representations of the 
state of the Jaws, to irritate the 
people against the government. 
Any man acquainted with the 
history of Ireland must know, 
that one of the greatest evils 
which had in all late times beset 
that country, had been the exist- 
ence of delegated bodies. In 
England, the evil complained of, 
had been riotous mob-meetings, 
and then the standing laws in each 
country were found to be pointed 
against the evils which had been 
peculiar to each. The act of 
Charles II. was framed for the 
suppression of mobs in Ireland, 
while the laws for Ireland had 
been passed for putting down il- 
legal associations, which were to 
the same extent mischievous and 
fatal to the public peace. Of all 
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the assemblies which had ever yet 
been seen in Ireland, none had 
ever yet gone the length of the 
Catholic Association. It had been 
said that the house was as yet 
without any information as to the 
fact of the existence of the Ca- 
tholic Association, and complaint 
had been made that his Majesty’s 
ministers had not laid before the 
house such particulars as should 
enable it to form a proper opinion 
on the subject. In one respect at 
least this was unfounded, for the 
hon. member for Northampton 
(Captain Maberly) had said that 
he was present at one of the sit- 
tings of the Association in Dublin, 
and that he had observed no in- 
temperence in the language of the 
speakers. All that he (Mr. Dog- 
herty) could say on this was, that 
the hon. member must have been 
peculiarly fortunate. He (Mr. 
Dogherty) had read attentively all 
the debates of the Association in 
the papers which were considered 
its organs, from its commencement 
to the present time, and he would 
say that no body before this had 
ever presumed so far to violate 
public decorum, or to put forth 
representations of so inflammatory 
anature. What was the tendency 
of these representations, if not to 
excite discontent? What was the 
intention of the assembly, but to 
frighten the government into a 
compliance with their demands ? 
Was it by fair argument, or was it 
by intimidation, that they sought 
to compass their designs? Such 
an assembly would not be tolerated 
in England for one week ; this, at 
least, he thought no one would 
deny. If, then, it would be dan- 
gerous in England, he begged 
leave to ask whether it would not 
be obviously far more dangerous 
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inIreland. The very declarations 
of the assembly were directed to 
that which they well knew to be 
the state of the people, and to that 
irascibility which they sedulously 
endeavoured to promote, The hon. 
member then quoted a passage 
from one of Mr. Shiel’s speeches 
at a meeting of the Catholic As- 
sociation, in proof of the inflam- 
matory style which was used by 
the orators of that body. He 
proceeded to say, that frequent 
allusions had been made to what 
was assumed to be the partial 
administration of justice in Ireland. 
In all the eulogiums which had 
been pronounced on the British 
constitution, there was no feature 
more noble than the fair and im- 
partial administration of its laws. 
He was extremely anxious that all 
persons, all classes of the com- 
munity, should partake of this 
advantage, and that none should 
be debarred from it. He would 
say, and the experience of some 
years entitled him to say it, with- 
out hesitation, that the catholics 
of Ireland did enjoy the fullest 
and fairest administration of jus- 
tice. He stated this without the 
fear of contradiction from any 
Irish member, that the courts of 
justice were equally open to the 
rich and the poor, without dis- 
tinction of religious sentiments. 
He was the more anxious to dwell 
upon this subject, on account of 
the imputations which had been 
cast upon the Irish courts of jus- 
tice. The catholic body had, two 
years ago, intrusted their petition 
to the able and eloquent member 
for Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham.) 
Upon that occasion the hon. and 
learned member said, that he was 
sent into the house briefless, and 
that facts there were none. Upon 
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the present occasion, if he should 
stop here, the hon. and learned 
members might say, that his (Mr. 
Dogherty’s) statement was of the 
same description. He would 
therefore proceed from assertion 
to proof. The minutes of the 
evidence given before the com- 
mittee appointed for inquiring 
into the state of Ireland, had been 
laid on the table of the house, and 
would in a few days be in the 
hands of all the members. From 
this evidence he should shortly 
state some few points. In the 
first place, Mr. Blackburn, a gen- 
tleman of many years’ experience, 
and who enjoyed a high character 
for intelligence and uprightness of 
conduct, had been examined. He 
was asked how far, in his opinion, 
the administration of justice in 
Ireland was pure or not. His 
answer was, that he believed justice 
was purely administered. Thenext 
witness was Mr. Bennet, who had 
been a King’s counsel for 18 years, 
and whose experience was very 
extensive. He coincided entirely 
with the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Blackburn. ‘The third person 
examined was a gentleman of the 
greatest respectability, and who 
had held a high judicial office. 
Mr. Justice Day was requested 
to answer, whether, from the ob- 
servation he had made, he believed 
that the people had as much con- 
fidence in the administration of 
justice in Ireland, as in this coun- 
try; and this question was ex- 
plained as not referring to the 
superior courts of justice, but to 
the local administrations and to 
the juries of which they were 
composed. Mr. Justice Day an- 
swered, that in his opinion justice 
was every-where fairly adminis- 
tered in Ireland. On the circuits 


AND 


before him, the juries were fairly 
composed of both catholics and 
protestants, and in equal pro- 
portions. The grand juries gene- 
rally contained a majority of pro- 
testants, because the catholic 
gentlemen who were eligible to 
serve on them bore only a small 
proportion to the protestants of 
the same class. ‘lhe hon. member 
begged to call the attention of the 
gallant colonel (Davies) to this 
fact, because it would serve to 
explain a circumstance to which 
he had alluded respecting the small 
proportion of catholics who held 
offices in Ireland. Mr. Justice 
Day was then asked whether he 
thought that catholics and protes- 
tants acted together in so much of 
the administration of justice as was 
intrusted to them, impartially, and 
without reference to either of their 
religious sentiments. ‘Oh! Lord,” 
replied the judge, “ religion never 
enters into their minds at all; nor 
does it infect their opinions.” He 
was asked again whether this ob- 
servation applied to every part of 
Ireland, and his answer was, that 
he never yet had the misfortune 
to meet with any mixture of re- 
ligious opinion which had _pre- 
cluded the administration of jus- 
tice. “God grant,” continued the 
hon. member, “ that no future 
judge may have to say, that his 
experience has led to a different 
conviction; but this is, I fear, too 
likely to happen, if the Catholic 
Association should be allowed to 
continue.” He would ask the 
house, whether they thought that 
a public body like this Association 
ought to be allowed to exist ?— 
whether, in the prevailing fashion 
of the day, a joint stock com- 
pany, for the purpose of carrying 
on prosecutions, should be_per- 
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mitted? He was sure that if the 
administration of justice in [reland 
required to be purified, it was 
not by such means as this that 
the object could be effected. A 
case had recently happened within 
his own experience, which showed 
the mischievous tendency of the 
Association. A transaction had 
taken place, which the Association 
undertook to investigate; and 
after they had done so, they pro- 
nounced it to be a fit subject for 
an action. ‘They directed an 
action to be brought; and it had, 
in consequence, been commenced. 
That action now stood for trial 
in one of the most catholic coun- 
ties of Ireland. ‘The gentleman 
against whom it was brought was 
a protestant; and although the 
general proportion of catholics to 
protestants had been calculated 
to be six to one, yet in the dis- 
trict of which he was an inhabit- 
ant, it was at least ten to one. 
It was, therefore, more than pro- 
bable, that the action would be 
tried by a jury composed of ten 
catholics to two protestants, with 
the opinion already expressed by 
the Catholic Association—that the 
action was one which ought to be 
tried. Was not this, he asked, a 
circumstance calculated to excite 
in a very high degree the pre- 
judices of the jury, and the more 
so when it was remembered that 
a high and distinguished prelate 
had said, that the catholic who 
was not with the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, was against his religion 
and against his country. He 
should not contest the point of 
the Association being constitu- 
tional, because no person had yet 
ventured to assert that it was 
constitutional. But evenif it were, 
he had the highest authority for 
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saying, that even although the 
Association were legal, its legality 
would not justify its abuse. He 
would ask, whether it was not 
altogether an abuse? The Asso- 
ciation had ostensibly announced 
the object of their assembly to 
be for the purpose of petitioning ; 
they sat from February to July, 
and they had done any thing but 
petition. They had endeavoured 
assiduously to inflame the people ; 
they had travestied the forms of 
this house ; they had appointed a 
committee, had received reports, 
and had investigated and _pro- 
nounced upon what they con- 
sidered to be crimes. All that 
was wanted to render the parody 
at once complete and mischievous 
was, that they should levy taxes 
—and had they not now done so ? 
The house was told these taxes 
were voluntary contributions. 
Those persons must, indeed, know 
little of Ireland, who could be 
brought to believe that there was 
such redundant wealth in Ireland, 
as to afford any voluntary con- 
tribution. Could, he asked, any 
engine so powerful be brought 
to bear upon the feelings of the 
people from whom this tax was 
collected, as the influence of the 
catholic church? And had not 
that influence been directed in all 
its force to this purpose? ‘There 
ought not to be two parliaments 
sitting at once together—and was 
this association not, in fact, a 
parliament, sitting weekly, and 
deliberating upon the affairs of 
Ireland? If, indeed, they said 
that they represented the people 
of Ireland, they would then fall 
within the provisions of the con- 
vention act. ‘They said, there- 
fore, that they only virtually re- 
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were not appointed, but adopted 
by the catholic population; while, 
in fact, they were for all mis- 
chievous and bad purposes as 
much representatives as if they 
had been actually appointed. He, 
for one, would rather, if this 
Association must exist, that the 
security of election should be 
placed round them. ‘The catholic 
committee was appointed in this 
way, but that had been decided 
to be illegal; if that was not 
permitted, @ fortiori, the present 
association ought not to continue. 
Mr. Dunn, who had been a mem- 
ber, not of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, but of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, said, in his evidence before 
the committee, that he disapproved 
of many of the proceedings of the 
Association, on account of their 
intemperance ; and he believed 
that feeling to be very general. 
He (Mr. Dogherty) believed so 
too, and that every dispassionate 
catholic must see the danger and 
inexpediency of countenancing the 
operations of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. Retired and private in- 
dividuals were afraid to enter into 
a contest with the Association, 
which had in many instances acted 
most tyrannically. But it was 
said, that though the Catholic 
Association could not be defended 
on legal and constitutional prin- 
ciples, yet they had done some- 
thing which entitled them to fa- 
vourable considerations—namely, 
that they had tranquillized Ireland. 
That Ireland was tranquil, he 
knew ; and he likewise knew that 
the Association existed; but he 
could not discover any immediate 
connexion between the two facts. 
In his opinion, it had been the 
wise and temperate measures of 
the illustrious nobleman at the 


head of the Irish government, that 
had won the country to tranquil- 
lity. But what did the argument 
that the Association had _ restored 
tranquillity to Ireland lead to? Sup- 
pose that emancipation should not 
be granted to the catholics—would 
it be suffered that the Association 
should have it in their power to 
excite domestic troubles? Were 
the members of that body to be 
allowed to tell the people of Ire- 
land, that six millions of united 
men could not be subdued—that 
they would find in every field a 
redoubt, in every mount a_for- 
tress of strength, and that they 
would shake off their oppressors 
like *“‘ dew-drops from the lion's 
mane ?” 

Mr. Dominick Browne was of 
opinion, that whatever alarm the 
Catholic Association had created 
in this country, it had done more 
to advance the catholic cause than 
any thing which had taken place 
during the last twenty years. He 
did not think that any danger 
would be removed by passing the 
bill. ‘The danger was not in the 
Association in itself, but because 
it represented the grievances of 
the people of Ireland. If the bill 
should pass, it would only have 
the effect of changing the shape of 
the danger. He did not mean to 
say that the people of Ireland 
would be driven to rebellion. He 
knew, from his own observation, 
that the Roman-catholics, from 
the highest of the body down to 
the meanest peasant, were per- 
fectly convinced that the strength 
of their cause consisted in their 
submission to the will of parlia- 
ment. He was speaking only of 
the present moment; but disap- 
pointment must produce disaffec- 
tion, and dissaffection in Ireland 
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would now be a more serious 
matter than it was 20 years ago; 
for since that period the people had 
become richer and better educated. 
He was satisfied that if the system 
of coercion should be persisted in, 
varliament could not stop with a 
bill for putting down what were 
called illegal assemblies, but must 
pass a perpetual insurrection act, 
and maintain an army of 100,000 
men in Ireland; and after all, that 
would be insufficient. The people 
of Ireland at the present moment 
were full of hope; and it behoved 
the parliament and the people of 
this country to take care that it be 
not disappointed. 

Mr. W. Williams remarked, 
that of all those who spoke in 
favour of the Catholic Association, 
not one went the length of com- 
pletely justifying it. For his part, 
he looked upon that body as being 
most inimical to the interests of 
Ireland. He conceived that the 
putting down of the ‘association 
would be most beneficial to Ire- 
land. 

Mr. R. Martin would not give 
his assent to the bill, because he 
foresaw that it would fail in its 
operation. At the same time, 
however, he did not approve of 
the conduct of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in many particulars. 

Mr. Warre believed that the 
diseases under which Ireland la- 
boured, required a remedy very 
different from that proposed by 
the present bill. Let the Catholic 
Association be put down, as it 
might in name,—in spirit, not a 
week could elapse before it would 
be renewed. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn supported the 
bill, not because it put down the 
Catholic Association, for he would 
make no difference between catho- 
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lics and protestants, but because 
it put down associations generally. 

Mr. Calcraft opposed the bill, 
and thought the Catholic Asso- 
ciation had as good aright to raise 
funds as the Bible and methodist 
societies. 

Mr. Plunkett delivered his sen- 
timents in a speech of very con- 
siderable length; he was confi- 
dent of the absolute necessity of 
putting down the association, that 
the association itself would not 
soon be able to allay the storm it 
was raising. 

Mr. Tierney opposed the bill. 
After which the debate was ad- 
journed, at a quarter before two 
o'clock, to Monday next. 

House of Commons, Feb, 14.— 
The house resolved into a com- 
mittee of supply. 

Sir George Clerk stated several 
reasons which had operated to 
swell the estimates of this year 
beyond those of the last. -A small 
addition of force was required in 
consequence of the rapid increase 
of our foreign commerce. ‘This 
want was especially felt in the 
South American seas—not only to 
repress the pirates at Cuba, but to 
protect the interests of British 
merchandise in the neighbourhood 
of the infant states, whose rights 
being but recently recognized, 
might still become subjects of 
conflict. Another increase of ex- 
pense had been created by the ad- 
vance in the price of commodities 
used in the service, especially the 
article of iron, which had more 
than doubled since the parliament 
met. But the chief additional ex- 
pense had been incurred in conse- 
quence of some wholesome and 
beneficial alterations in the vic- 
tualling system. The banyan-days 
were abolished. It was felt that 
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the quantity of ardent spirits al- 
lowed was inimical to the well- 
being of the navy. Many expe- 
rienced officers attributed the of- 
fences which usually led to the 
exercise of the rigour of the dis- 
cipline to the second allowance of 
grog. A saving was effected on 
this article, which was given to 
the men for pocket-money, paid 
monthly on the stations, wherever 
they might be, at 2s. per month, 
to petty officers and seamen. The 
commissioned officers took no ad- 
ditional allowance for the reduc- 
tion. ‘The men were also served 
with tea. Provisions had _ risen 
with all other commodities. Under 
these circumstances, the expenses 
would amount to about 42/. per 
man. He then moved that the 
services of 29,000 men, including 
9,000 marines, be granted. 

Sir J. Yorke wished to hear from 
some of his gallant friends who had 
served, how the new plan worked 
in the navy. He doubted of the 
plan of commuting tea for grog. 
What could be expected from that 
herb which was little else than 
clover-dust ? He feared that the 
objections to serving in the navy 
would not be done away among 
the old seamen by a diminution of 
their grog. At present there was 
nothing to fear, and he hoped that 
the time might never arrive when 
it would be necessary to collect 
them together in large fleets : but 
if it should, might they not look 
back with regret to the ancient 
system of victualling? He did 
not say that it would be so, but he 
wished for explanation. 

Ser G, Cockburn had great plea- 
sure in giving his gallant friend 
that explanation. ‘The new system 
worked surprisingly well. The 
admirals and commanders on the 


stations found the greatest advan. 
tages from it. It was hailed with 
three cheers by the crews of many 
of the ships on receiving the in- 
formation. It seemed to be a 
theme of great and universal de- 
light throughout the service. His 
gallant friend had made a mistake, 
‘The tea was not given instead of 
grog, the tea and the grog had 
nothing to do with each other, 
The men were paid in_pocket- 
money all that was taken away in 
grog, and they had the tea besides, 
One of the greatest evils_of the 
grog system was, according to the 
experience of those most capable 
of judging, the frequency of de- 
sertion to which it led, one of the 
greatest and sorest evils to the 
service. But nothing deserved 
more praise than abolishing the 
banyan-days. ‘The sailor was en- 
titled to a pound of beef per day. 
He used to receive, instead of six 
pounds of beef, two pounds of flour 
and four pounds of pork, and then 
he was told that he had six pounds 
of beef. He now received that 
which was properly due to him 
under its right name. No one of 
common sense who had compared 
the two systems could scruple a 
moment as to the preference. 

Sir I. Coffin was surprised that 
his gallant friend should object 
to that healthful beverage tea, 
and nickname {t brick-dust,—not 
brick-dust, but clover-dust. 

Sir J. Yorke had only asked for 
explanation, and was satisfied with 
that which he had received. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the sys- 
tem would receive further ame- 
liorations until it would be no 
longer necessary to have recourse 
to that most intolerable oppression 
of impressing men for the service. 

Sir I. Coffin thought that the 
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hon. gentleman could not be se- 
rious in expecting to raise men 
enough for a hot war without im- 
pressing some. 

Sir G. Clerk said that there was 
no difficulty experienced or in any 
way apprehended as to raising 
men, more than would be wanted 
for the service. 

The resolution then passed, as 
did also another resolution, for 
granting the sum of 923,750/. for 
wages for the men. 

The sum of 3,200,000/. was 
voted for victuals for 29,000 sea- 
men, for the ensuing year. 

The next vote was for 320,420/. 
for the wear and tear of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war for the same 
period. 

The next was a vote of 94,2501. 
for ordnance for the sea-service. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the order 
of the day for resuming the ad- 
journed debate on the question 
“that leave be given to bring in 
a bill to amend certain acts relating 
to unlawful societies in Ireland.” 

The Speaker having put the 
question, a very lengthened de- 
bate followed in which the argu- 
ments produced upon both sides 
very much resembled those of the 
preceding nights. ‘The question 
was again adjourned at a quarter 
before one. 

House of Commons, Feb. 17.— 
Lord Lowther rose to move for 
the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the management of 
the turnpike trusts in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. The object 
which he had in view was to secure 
a better management of the funds 
received for toll on the different 
turnpike trusts than at present ex- 
isted. He entertained an opinion, 


founded on facts which had come 
to his knowledge, that the turnpike 
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roads in the neighbourhood of 
London might be kept in a better 
state than they were at present, if 
even one-sixth of the money col- 
lected at the turnpike gates were 
expended in a proper manner. 
There were many circumstances 
connected with the present system 
of turnpike trusts which required 
to be corrected. ‘The house would 
perhaps hardly believe, that for 
three roads on the north of London, 
extending only three miles and a 
half, there were three acts of par- 
liament, three sets of commission- 
ers, and ten turnpike gates. Ina 
return which had been presented 
to the house respecting the Stam- 
ford Hill trusts, he found a consi- 
derable sum charged for annuities. 
He did not understand what thig 
meant ; but upon making inquiries, 
he ascertained that the trustees 
had been in the habit of borrowing 
money from each other, at the rate 


_of ten per cent., to be paid by way 


ofannuity. In Bishopsgate Street, 
again, a gate was set up, in order 
to obtain tolls to defray the or- 
dinary expenses of the parish, 
although there was no more pre- 
tence for making that street a 
turnpike road, than any other 
street in London. ‘The fact was, 
that very great abuses existed 
under the present system; and it 
invariably happened, that where 
the largest sums were received 
for tolls, there the worst manage- 
ment prevailed. It was the common 
practice for the treasurer, who was 
usually one of the trustees, to 
retain large balances in his hand. 
To show what benefit might be 
expected to result from such an 
inquiry as he proposed, he could 
inform the house, that since the 
discussion had taken place in that 
house respecting the Kensington 
trusts, 
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trusts, the trustees had taken the 
money out of the hands of the 
individual who had formerly acted 
as treasurer, and placed it in a 
respectable banking-house, not in 
any way connected with the trust ; 
in addition to which, they had paid 
off their debt, and reduced the 
tolls. It appeared that no less a 
sum than 22,000/. was collected 
annually at the gates between Hyde 
Park-corner and Hounslow. How 
could that money be fairly ex- 
pended? He expected to meet 
with much opposition, but he was 
sure that the house would do its 
duty by correcting abuses, if he 
could prove that they existed. 
The noble lord concluded by 
moving, ‘ that a select committee 
be appointed to inquire into the 
receipts, expenditure, and manage- 
ment of the several turnpike trusts 
in the county of Middlesex.” 

Sir £. Knatchbull was of opinion 
that the noble lord had made out 
a case which merited the consider- 
ation of the house. He would not 
object to an investigation of the 
subject, but would oppose any at- 
tempt that might be made to throw 
the turnpike trusts into the hands 
of government. 

Mr. H. Sumner concurred with 
the honourable baronet in thinking 
that inquiry was necessary, and he 
hoped those persons who should 
be proved to have misconducted 
themselves, would be punished. 

Mr, Hume was extremely glad 
to hear the honourable member for 
Surrey express his assent to the 
motion. [lis personal wish had 
been for a long time to see every 
turnpike within three miles of the 
bridges removed ; and he believed 
that, by a very small tax laid 
upon horses, the object might be 
accomplished. There were turn- 


pikes actually at this moment on 
the stones, in the very centre of 
town. No less than 200,000/, 
had been levied within the last year 
by the several turnpikes within ten 
miles-of London; and, for every 
purpose that the money could be 
legitimately applied to, 60,0001, 
would have been abundantly suf- 
ficient. The hon. member then 
moved as an amendment, that the 
inquiry contemplated should apply 
to all trusts within ten miles of 
the metropolis. 

Mr. Maberly concurred in the 
view of the noble lord (Lord Low- 
ther), and believed that an im- 
mense deal of money, through his 
proposition, might be saved to the 
public. 

Sir T. Baring decidedly sup- 
ported the inquiry. A million and 
a half of money was annually le- 
vied in England by turnpikes, all 
to be disposed of by irresponsible 
persons. When hon. members 
saw the names of fifty or a hundred 
respectable gentlemen to a road 
bill of ten miles, this seemed to 
afford some.security for the proper 
application of the money collected. 
It amounted to no pledge at all; 
the names were merely those of 
persons who lived upon the line; 
not one in twenty ever attended 
to the matter at all, which was, in 
fact, conducted by a few (very 
often interested) individuals. The 
honourable baronet sat down by 
declaring, that as soon as investi- 
gation was made, he looked for 
nothing less than a total alteration 
of the present system. 

A short conversation, as to the 
advantage of the amendment, took 
place between Mr. 7’. Wilson, Mr. 
Holme Sumner, Mr. Benett, Mr. 
Hume, and Sir Edw. Knatchbull. 

Theamendment was then agrced 
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to, and the committee of inquiry 
appointed. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow rose to 
move the order of the day for the 
usury laws’ repeal bill. 

Mr. Calcraft, as the hoy. and 
learned gentleman persevered in 
his annual bill, felt compelled to 
do the same by his annual oppo- 
sition. Surely, he should have 
thought, the present state of the 
money-market, where every man 
who wanted capital could obtain it 
on convenient terms;—this fact 
alone might have been a sufficient 
answer to any proposal for alter- 
ing the law. He admitted the 
general principle of leaving men to 
do as they pleased with their own 
property ; but this was not a rule 
without an exception. Look at 
the building act, which compelled 
men to raise their houses after 
a particular fashion, or not at all. 
Again, the law with respect to gam- 
ing and gaming houses—that law 


‘said that a man should not do as 


he pleased with his own money. 
He might not lose it at play, nor 
might he open a house with it, in 
which others might lose their 
money. If men might be left to 
use their own property as they 
thought fit, what did the measure 
mean which one of the wisest per- 
sons in the kingdom was intro- 
ducing, to repress that species of 
wild speculation of which so much 
had lately been on foot? While 
Lord Eldon was bringing in a bill 
to restrict men’s using their money 
in one way, the learned serjeant 
Opposite was calling to take off a 
law which restrained them in ano- 
ther. What became of the Bubble 
Act, if men might make what 
market of their capital they thought 
proper? The hon. gentleman sat 
down by contending that the 
1825. 
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weight of evidence before the 
house was decidedly in favour of 
continuing the law. 

Mr. Hume disagreed entirely 
with the hon. member for Ware- 
ham as to the wisdom of the bill 
which a certain noble personage 
was introducing. He admitted 
that there had lately been some 
tricks practised by persons high in 
rank, of first undertaking schemes, 
then getting rid of their interest, 
and leaving the community to suf- 
fer. He deprecated such practices 
most deeply, and thought that any 
man of honour did an act un- 
worthy of himself who lent his 
name or credit to speculations of 
the kind: but still he did not 
think that the Lord Chancellor’s 
bill would pass the house of com- 
mons. For the plea that the 
country had thrived under the 
usury laws, so it had done under 
the operation of twenty other prin- 
ciples which were now acknow- 
ledged to be erroneous. How 
would hon. gentlemen like the 
price of any other commodity to 
be limited, as they wished tb limit 
the value of capital? Suppose a 
law passed that no land should be 
let for more than 15s. an acre, what 
would the hon. member for Ware- 
ham say to that? He (Mr. Hume) 
felt quite certain that the existing 
restrictions could not continue. 

Mr. John Smith said, that the 
argument of the state of the coun- 
try was one which, with hin, had 
no weight at all. ‘The same plea 
might have been resorted to in the 
discussion which was just over, 
about turnpike tolls; it might have 
been said, the roads are excellent, 
the country flourishes, why do you 
ask analteration’ Money, likeevery 
thing else, would find its value ; 
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did not pay in one shape must pay 
in another. As the law stood, 
many a tradesman was compelled 
to sell goods at a loss of ten per 
cent., because he could not give 
six for the loan of the sum he 
wanted. Nothing was more com- 
mon than when a man had a bill 
coming due, for him to ofter the 
holder five—ten guineas, to keep 
the bill fora week; and yet it was 
said that the existing law, which 
was evaded every hour, protected 
the smaller commercial interests. 
The measure before the house 
might be thrown out this session : 
but, like the catholic emancipation 
and the repeal of the test act, it 
would surely be carried in the end. 

The Solicitor-General rose to 
move that the bill should be read 
that day six months. ‘The hon. and 
learned gentleman then proceeded 
to contend, that if the laws regu- 
lating the interest were repealed, 
the landed interest could not ob- 
tain money at the same low rate 
which they now did. The mer- 
chant got his advances cheaper, 
because it was known that he could 
turn that money to account, and 
make it productive, and repay his 
loan in a short time, but the 
landed interest required a longer 
time to pay their advances. Was 
it to be expected that the money- 
lender would, under such cir- 
cumstances, lend to the country 
gentleman in preference to the 
merchant, at the same rate of in- 
terest? If he lent at all, there was 
no doubt that he wou!d require a 
much higher rate of interest, not 
only than that paid by the mer- 
chant, but than what was now 
legally allowed. But there was 
another class of borrowers who 
would be still more severely af- 


fected by this proposed repeal. 


He meant those who could give 
only personal security. The rich 
man might supply his temporary 
necessities ata comparatively cheap 
rate; but the man in an humbler 
class of life must take his loan at 
whatever price the lender might 
choose to fix upon it. Every man 
almost had oceasion to borrow at 
some time, and every man who had 
only personal security to offer must 
have felt the pressure of the money- 
lender’s high demands. If there 
was any member of that house 
who, before he came into it, had 
ever occasion to be in debt with 
his tailor, he must, if he has a 
scintilla of recollection, remember 
that for so much he was an invo- 
luntary borrower, and that he had 
to pay a rate of interest great in 
proportion as his necessities were 
known. But there was another 
objection to the removal of the 
present laws for regulating the 
interest of money. It would have 
the effect of making capitalists 
engross the profits of most profit- 
able trades, without incurring any 
of the risks of partnership. Ifa 
man could get 10 or 12 per cent. 
for his money by lending it on good 
security to a person engaged ina 
profitable trade, he would not be- 
come a partner in the trade, where 
the whole of his property would be 
liable in case of failure to the part- 
nership debts. He would rather 
lend it, and then he was sure of a 
certain portion of the profits, if the 
trade succeeded; and if not, he 
would have a guarantee for his 
money advanced, to the prejudice 
of all other creditors. He would 


take the case of a brewery:— 
A capitalist might embark _ his 
50,0007. or 60,000/. as a loan on 
good security, at 10 or 12 per 
cent. in it. The profits of trade 
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would be perhaps 20 per cent. 
He would thus secure more than 
half the profits of the trade with- 
out the risk; and if the trader 
failed, the other creditors must be 
the losers. This showed not only 
the great inconvenience, but the 
evil of the proposed change. Look- 
ing at all the consequences which 
must attend such a change, he 
felt it his duty to move, as an 
amendment, that this bill, so un- 
propitious in point of time, and so 
pernicious in principle, be read a 
second time this day six months. 
On the amendment being put, 
Mr. Sergeant Onslow observed, 
that of all the arguments which 
could have been used against this 
measure, that urged by the learned 
gentleman who last spoke, with 
respect to the comparative facilities 
of obtaining loans by the merchant 
and the landholder, was the weak- 
est. It could not be denied that 
the best and readiest security which 
could be offered for money at the 
present day was land. ‘The fact 
was, that money could be at all 
times obtained, on good security, 
at its fair market value. It was 
to reduce it to that value, or to 
prevent its being carried higher 
than that value allowed, that the 
present measure was introduced. 
The land-owner and the merchant 
could now obtain it at its fair 
price, but as to the person who had 
no security to give, he did not 
know any change of the law which 
could put him into a better situa- 
tion with respect to the terms on 
which he could obtain a Joan, than 
he was at present. The learned 
serjeant then proceeded to con- 
tend, that on the ground of good 
policy, there was no just cause for 
continuing the present laws. We 
had, he observed, been in the 
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habit of lauding the wisdom of 
our ancestors; but that wisdom 
did not introduce any law for 
fixing any rate of interest for 
money till the reign of Henry VIII. 
This act was repealed in the reign 
of Edward VI.; but the statute 
of Henry VIII. was renewed in 
the reign of Elizabeth. But it was 
the opinion of the ablest men in 
that and the preceding reign, that 
no interest ought to be taken for 
money. So much for the wisdom 
of our ancestors. Since those days, 
however, the principles of com- 
merce were better understood, and 
a value was fixed upon it. That 
value, he should contend, ought to 
be left to the effect of competition 
in an open market, without any 
legal restriction whatever. 

Mr. Robertson opposed the pro- 
posed repeal, and contended that, 
according to the experience which 
we had had, it would be highly 
impolitic to do away with a fixed 
rate of interest. Such a principle 
was at variance with the doctrine 
of Adam Smith, which it had of 
late been too much the fashion to 
condemn. He then proceeded to 
show, that according to the prac- 
tice of most civilized nations, a 
rate of interest was fixed for loans 
of money, and that in proportion 
as those laws were oh mei the 
prosperity of the country declined. 

Captain Maberiy supported the 
bill, because he considered the 
present system of law to be un- 
just, impolitic, and open to con- 
stant evasion. 

Mr. C. Wynn had so often 
stated his sentiments to be favour- 
able to this bill, that he should 
not have risen that night to say 
a word in defence of it, had it not 
been for the allusion made by the 
last speaker to the absence of his 
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hon. colleagues. He believed that 
all of them, except the learned 
gentleman who had moved the 
amendment, considered the bill 
as one which would greatly ad- 
vance the public interest. His 
right hon. friends, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and the pre- 
sident of the board of trade, had 
on more than one occasion pub- 
licly defended the policy of it ; 
and he was confident that all his 
colleagues, with the excepticn, 
perhaps, of the right hon. secretary 
for foreign affairs, who, to the 
best of his knowledge, had never 
taken the question into his con- 
sideration, were strongly in {avour 
of it. They had left the house, 
because they anticipated that the 
division on the bill would not take 
place till a late hour, and that their 
presence would not be wanted to 
render the question successful. 
He had stayed behind at the re- 
quest of his right hon. friend the 
president of the board of trade, 
to declare the opinion of ministers 
on this bill, in case such a de- 
claration of opinion should be ren- 
dered necessary by any thing that 
occurred in the course of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. Bright, in opposing the 
bill, observed, that he considered 
the absence of the whole body of 
ministers from the house to be 
inconsistent with their public duty. 
He was afraid to remove the penal 
system of usury laws, because he 
thought the removal of them would 
diminish the comforts of the middle 
and lower classes of the com- 
munity. 

The house then divided, when 
there appeared—for the bill, 40 : 
against it, 45; majority against 
it, 5.--The house then adjourned 
at twelve o'clock. 
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House of Commons, Feb. 15, 
Mr. Goulburn moved the order 
of the day, for resuming the de- 
bate on the Catholic Association, 

Sir R. Wilson thought the 
association should be put down, 
but did not approve the pre- 
sent bill: he thought emanci- 
pating the catholics the best me- 
thod of annihilating the asso- 
ciation. Was England ever in a 
better condition of power and ad- 
vantage to grant a boon of this 
nature than at present? Let the 
house reflect on the repetition of 
those claims for the last twenty- 
five years; that they were the 
rights of six millions of people; 
that the laws complained of were 
of incredible absurdity and cru- 
elty. Every member did not 
know that a catholic priest was 
subject to the penalty of death 
for marrying a protestant woman 
to a Roman-catholic, and that the 
parties must give evidence against 
the benefactor of their affections 
on pain of three years’ imprison- 
ment. When the catholics were 
low in the power of opinion, 
they were taunted with the fact— 
the people were said to be op- 
posed. They went to work, and 
proved successfully that their 
claims were abetted by the intel- 
ligence, the wealth, and the num- 
bers of the general population. 
Now they were no longer dis- 
posed, nor was there any attempt, 
to do them justice ; but the force 
of opinion which they had col- 
lected in their favour was deemed 
formidable, and they were to be 
put down, because they succeeded 
in disproving the assertion that 
their advocates were inconsider- 
able. At the present moment this 
country was in a state of profound 
peace. Was this the way to per- 
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petuate it? Was this the time to 
bring forward a measure so ob- 
noxious? Would they consume, 
with the brand of party, the tree 
of their hope, and plant in their 
stead one that would produce the 
bitter fruit of discord? When 
they had disavowed the slavish 
doctrines of the holy alliance ; 
when they had acknowledged the 
independence of Seuth America ; 
when they had in various instances 
showed a praiseworthy spirit of 
liberality; it was deeply to be 
lamented that so much pains were 
taken to lower this country in the 
eyes of Europe, by the adoption 
of measures that could only lead 
to internal discord, and which 
were wholly at variance with the 
foreign policy that had been pur- 
sued. If war should unfortunately 
take place, would not coercive 
measures of the nature now con- 
templated, which estranged the 
hearts of the p: cople, prox duce the 
most deplorable consequences ? 
In that case, he would ask gen- 
tlemen, if the standard of rebel- 
lion were unfurled, would it be 
the same that they formerly saw 
raised on the mountains of Wick- 
low, and at Tarah-hill? ‘The 
Roman-catholic clergy were hos- 
tile to the rebellion, because they 
believed it to be connected with 
the principles of the French revo- 
lution, and they knew that those 
principles were inimical to their 
interests. The Roman-catholic 
nobility and gentry were also ad- 
verse to that insurrection, because 
they believed that by a long suc- 
cession of peaceful and tranquil 
conduct, they would be enabled 
to realize their dearest hopes, by 
a series of legislative enactments. 
But now,the minds of the Roman- 
catholic clergy, nobility and gentry 
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were embittered ; and if the stan- 
dard of rebellion were raised, 
though they would not stand for- 
ward to jein it, yet the fact that 
they had supported the associa- 
tion, the destruction of which had 
goaded the people to madness, 
would be a stimulus of no common 
power. He was not the advocate 
of catholic dominion. He ab- 
horred the use which catholic 
states too often made of their 
power. He saw, with terror, the 
abuse of catholic power in Spain, 
in France, and in Belgium. In 
France, a ferocious and abomi- 
nable law had recently been pro- 
posed—a law, which pointed out 
those who brought it forward as 
demons who delighted in cruel 
and sanguinary punishments. In 
Belgium, efforts of an arbitrary 
and bigoted nature had been at- 
tempted; but they had a king 
there whose wisdom and justice 
would not admit of such arbitrary 
encroachments on the principles 
of civil liberty. In this country, 
however, what was to be feared 
from the catholics? With an 
established church, intimately con- 
nected with the state; with an 
immense body of dissenters ; and, 
above all, with the assistance of a 
free press, what had these realms 
to dread from the power of the 
catholics? He was not fighting 
the catholic battle, but his own 
battle—the battle of all the dis- 
senters—the battle of civil and 
religious liberty. He disliked the 
term ‘catholic emancipation ;” it 
was too narrow a phrase, since, 
in the abstract, the measure so 
called tended to repeal the dis- 
abilities of all dissenters, of what- 
ever denomination, in this country. 
Those, therefore, who supported 


that measure, were not fighting 
a partial 
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a partial battle, and ought to re- 
ceive the support of every man 
who was friendly to religious free- 
dom. Many persons, he believed, 
opposed the emancipation of the 
catholics, not because they disliked 
catholic emancipation, but because 
they were afraid it would lead to 
the repeal of the test acts, and 
they dreaded any increase of the 
power of the dissenters. They 
cared nothing about the catholics ; 
but they held in terror, not merely 
the religious, but the civil and 
political opinions of the dissenters 
of this country. It had been said 
that the people of England were 
hostile to this measure. He did 
not believe it. ‘They were too 
enlightened not to know that there 
could be no civil without religious 
liberty. He appealed, therefore, 
to their generous feelings, to do 
justice when it had so long been 
denied. Nay, he would appeal to 
their alarm. If, unfortunately, 
war should break out, and dis- 
content were suffered to remain 
amongst the population of Ireland, 
how direful might be the event? 
We might see our commerce crip- 
pled, and our vessels carried under 
the mouths of cannon planted on 
the coast of Ireland; it might at 
last become a contest “ pro aris 
et focis.” Convinced that this 
measure would do_ incalculable 
mischief, he should constantly 
raise his voice against it. In op- 
posing this measure, he was sure 

e spoke the sense of his con- 
stituents; but, even if it were 
otherwise, a plain and manly expo- 
sition of his sentiments was certain 
to procure their esteem. 

Mr. Lockart, Mr. Banks, Sir 
R. Brydges, and Mr. Grenfell, 
spoke against the association, but 
in favour of emancipation. Sir J. 


Newport defended the association, 
Generally they thought the peace 
of the empire, and the union of 
Ireland with England, depended 
upon the emancipation of the 
catholics. 

Several members afterwards 
spoke, among whom were Mr. 
Canning, Sir F. Burdett, and Mr, 
Brougham, after which the house 
divided, and the motion was car- 
ried by 278 against 123.—Ad- 
journed at half-past twelve. 

House of Commons, Feb. 18th.— 
On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the house re- 
solved itself into a committee of 
ways and means. 

In the committee, the right hon. 
gentleman moved that the sum of 
5,000,000/. remaining in the ex- 
chequer, should be applied to the 
service of the present year; that 
the sum of 20,000,0001. be raised 
by exchequer-bills, for the present 
year ; and that the sum of 60,0001. 
paid into the exchequer by the 
East-India Company, be also ap- 
propriated to the service of the 
present year. 

The several motions were agreed 
to. The house resumed. Report 
on Monday. 

Mr. Brougham moved, that the 
Catholic Association be heard by 
council at the bar of the house. 
The debate was carried on by 
Mr. Brougham, Sir F. Burdett, 
Mr. Wynn, Sir J. York, Mr. Hob- 
house, the Solicitor General, Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Spring Rice, Sir J. Se- 
bright, and Mr. Scarlett; after 
which, the motion was negatived 
by 222 against 89. Adjourned at 
half-past one. 

House of Commons, Feb. 21.— 
Str G. Clerk, in bringing forward 
the navy estimates, observed, that, 
on the extraordinaries of the 
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navy, there was an increase in the 
present year, as compared with the 
last, of 120,000/. This arose from 
the enhanced price of materials, 
and from the additional expense 
of wear and tear. On the ordi- 
nary estimate, there was an in- 
crease of 80,000/. in consequence 
of a very considerable addition 
having been made in the wages 
of the artificers employed in the 
dock-yards. For the last four 
years they had been restricted to 
five days in the week instead of 
working during the entire six. 
They were now, however, empioy- 
ed throughout the six days, which 
sufficiently accounted for the in- 
creased expense. The sum voted 
last year was 460,000/. This year 
about 540,000/7. would be neces- 
sary. On the half-pay, pensions, 
and superannuations, there was a 
reduction. It would have been 
greater; but some of the items, 
which were formerly placed to 
another account, were now, under 
the act of last session, charged on 
the estimate. A considerable sum 
was charged for carrying on seve- 
ral of the new works on the coast. 
Amongst these, one of the most 
prominent was the docks at Sheer- 
ness. For the first time they 
were called on to provide for 
the building of store-houses and 
officers’ houses in the new yard. 
Formerly the charge was made for 
carrying on works, which were 
nearly finished, and it was not 
intended by the admiralty to have 
gone on any farther; but an offer 
was made to them by the archi- 
tect, that if he were permitted to 
proceed more rapidly, and to use 
the materials and machinery he 
had on the spot, he would be en- 
abled to finish the new works in 
a short period, and at a reduced 
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rice. It was estimated that 
50,0001. would complete the un- 
dertaking. The architect was to 
receive 400/. a year, and to be 
allowed 3} per cent. on any money 
he might advance, should it be 
found necessary, beyond the 
50,0001. The sum of 795,0001. 
which stood in the first column of 
the estimate, might be considered 
sufficient for all the works. There 
was an increase on the estimate 
for the works in progress at Ply- 
mouth Sound. Independent of 
the ordinary works, they were 
building a light-house there, and 
it was necessary that that part of 
the break-water which adjoined 
the light-house should be built 
more substantially than the other 
portions of it. It was necessary 
that it should be built of solid ma- 
terials, and of a large size, to re- 
move any apprehension of danger 
from the violence of the sea, This 
was the reason why there was so 
large an addition to the sum ne- 
cessary for completing this great 
national undertaking. It should 
also be observed, that the break- 
water had received some damage 
from the hurricane of the 23d of 
November last. But it was satis- 
factory to be enabled to state, 
that the mischief was not of any 
very considerable extent. That 
great national work proved, on 
that occasion, that it was perfectly 
suited to effect the object for 
which it was erected, To prevent 
the possibility of its sustaining 
any injury in future, it would be 
finished in the most substantial 
manner. It was now very perry 
completed, and, when finished, 
even with this additional eharge, 
would come within the amount 
of the estimate laid before the 


house in 1812, ‘The estimate, 
before 
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before the injury from the gales, 
was 286,0001., it would be now 
295,0001, Some alteration would 
be made in the buildings connected 
with the victualling department, 
&c. at Plymouth. At present, 
those establishments stood at op- 

site sides of the harbour. The 
establishment at South Down, 
where the brewery was established, 
was very far removed from the 
ships, and was only accessible at 
particular times. ‘This was an in- 
convenience which the admiralty 
meant toremove. The establish- 
ment was not built on ground the 
property of the crown, but was 
held by lease, which lease was 
now nearly expired. It was in- 
tended to purchase it, and to re- 
build the old liouses, as had been 
recommended by Earl St. Vincent 
when he was at the head of the 
admiralty. It was also in con- 
templation to build a sea-wall, for 
the greater security and conveni- 
ence of shipping. The expense 
altogether would amount to about 
40,0001. He concluded by mov- 
ing for the sum of 54,886/. to 
defray the salaries and contingent 
expenses of the admiralty office 
for the year 1825. 

Mr. Hume could not understand 
why so large an expense was in- 
curred on account of the navy. If 
the promises held out by those 
who were at the head of the go- 
vernment, in former years, were 
worthy of the smallest attention, 
that expense ought now to be very 
sensibly diminished. The house 
might imagine, because there was 
only an increase of 200,000/. this 
year, and 200,0002. last year, that 
therefore the matter was not de- 
sca of their attention—that it 
was of no importance. But they 
ought not to view the estimate in 
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that light; they ought to look to 
what its general amount was, and 
to consider whether that amount 
was really necessary. In 1816, a 
committee was appointed to ex- 
amine into, and estimate the pro- 
bable expense of the navy for that 
and subsequent years, and they 
made their report to the house 
accordingly. And now, in the 
year 1825, instead of the aggre- 
gate amount of the expense being 
reduced, it was actually greater 
than it was in 1817. So that, 
though a reduction was made in 
one or two years, they were now 
increasing the charge very consi- 
derably. In 1817, the estimate 
was 5,242,000/,, this year it was 
5,980,000/. Unless the world at 
large were at war with this coun- 
try, there could be no necessity 
for such an enormous expense. 
They had been told, and they had 
a right to expect, that a very great 
decrease would be effected in a 
most important article—namely, 
the half-pay and allowances. But, 
so far from that expense being 
lowered to the extent of which 
hopes had been held out, from 5 
per cent. to 7 per cent., it was ac- 
tually now very nearly as great as 
when the proposed reduction was 
intimated. He thought there was 
something very extraordinary in 
the system of keeping up half-pay 
and allowances on so extensive a 
scale. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the system was de- 
cidedly bad. Why did not his 
Majesty’s ministers bring back to 
the service persons who were on 
half-pay, whenever vacancies oc- 
curred? Promotions were now as 
frequent as ever, with the excep- 
tion of the conclusion of the war, 
when a great number of promotions 
were gazetted. The mene.” 
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the admiralty had declared on a 
former occasion, that whenever a 

vacancy occurred, it should be 
filled up by individuals on half- 
pay. He hoped the hon. secretary 
would lay on the table a list of the 
vacancies which had occurred dur- 
ing the last few years, and show 
how many of those unfortunate 
individuals, who were on half-pay, 
had been brought back to full pay. 
He feared the number would prove 
very small indeed. In 1817, the half- 
pay list amounted to 1,146,600/.— 
it had gone on increasing—and was, 
in the present year, 1,387, 6921. ; 
the reduction, as compared with 
the preceding year, was only 
38,0007. Ina few days he would 
move for anaccount of all the pro~ 
motions which had taken place in 
the last year, which would enable 


the house to judge of the extent of 


this evil. From the rapidity with 
which promotions were made when- 
ever vacancies occurred, he feared 
they were not likely to see any 
creat reduction made in this branch 
of the expenditure. ‘wo years 
ago, the reductions effected by his 
Majesty’s ministers seemed to be 
dictated by a proper spirit—that 
of giving relief to the country at 
large: but they appeared to have 
lost sight of that object, and no 
reduction had latterly taken place. 
He thought, therefore, that it was 
better for the house to look at the 
aggregate amount of the estimates, 
rather than to consider the details 
at the present moment. ‘They 
ought to say, distinctly, “so much 
is sufficient for the service of the 
country, the remainder must be 
reduced.” - He considered their 
naval force at the present moment 
as entirely too large. Here was 
an estimate of 5,983,000. for the 
navy. Was it possible, that in 
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time of peace a sum so enormous 
could be wanted? The South 
American States were so firmly 
established, that they were deemed 
fit objects for commercial treaties. 
In that quarter, then, no fleet was 
necessary; and he should be glad 
to know where any extensive naval 
force was required. The salaries 
now paid in the public oftices were 
quadruple—nay, quintuple those 
which had been paid in any former 
peace; and unquestionably there 
was no necessity for such an in- 
crease ofemolument. ‘The amount 
of money expended at this moment 
for building ships was enormous. 
No less than 1,000,000/ a year 
was thus laid out. ‘The honourable 
secretary for the admiralty had 
said, that not more than four or 
five millions had been thus ex- 
pended during the peace: but the 
papers on the table contradicted 
that statement, and their contents 
would not be denied. ‘They were 
throwing away a million annually, 
on the building of ships, which 
were rapidly falling into decay. 
We had already no less than 500 
ships of war, a greater naval force 
than all the states of the world 
could command—why, therefore, 
should they go on building? They 
ought to cease from building new 
ships, and apply themselves to 
keeping in perfect repair the old 
ones. The newly built vessels 
were destroyed by the dry-rot. 
The hon. comptroller of the navy 
(Sir B. Martin) smiled at the idea 
of the dry-rot. It was the fact, 
nevertheless, that it was doing a 
great deal of mischief. The hon. 
comptroller, and others on the op- 
posite side of the house, had stated 
that this evil did not exist to any 
great extent. But their statements 


were by no means borne out. 4 
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he looked at the immense expense 
incurred for the repair of vessels, 
he would find that the dry-rot did 
very great damage to the navy. 
He would not go the length which 
some individuals did, and say that 
half the navy was useless, but he 
believed, from concurrent report, 
that more damage had been done 
to our ships of war since the use 
of unseasoned timber came into 
fashion, than was ever before 
known. Those who had the ma- 
nagement of the naval department 
tried all manner of experiments to 
check the evil. One time, they 
used coal-tar, at another oil; then 
they covered the ships when build- 
ing, and sometimes they salted the 
timber. They went backwards 
and forwards with their experi- 
ments, which afforded the best 
proof that they themselves did not 
know how to remedy the disease. 
He would ask, did they now use 
coal-tar, or did they apply oil, or, 
in short, did they pursue any set- 
tled system? They were chang- 
ing their course of proceeding 
every four or five years; and he 
now submitted to the house, that 
the expenditure of upwards of 
1,000,000/. a-year for the building 
of ships deserved much more con- 
sideration than had been given to 
the subject. The discovery of 
steam navigation had altered the 
nature of maritime warfare alto- 
gether. Come war when it might, 
the mode of warfare in the narrow 
seas would be very different from 
what it was at present. They were 
now expending a million a-year in 
building ships of war, and if a 
period arrived for the renewal 
of hostilities, they would not, per- 
haps, be used at all. It would be 
much better to cease from building 
ships for the next five years, and to 


keep up in good repair the five 
hundred we already possessed. The 
whole of Europe had not that 
nuinber of ships. Why not let 
the timber for the navy remain in 
the forests until imperious neces- 
sity called for it to be felled? The 
axe could be applied whenever it 
was really wanted. No man wished 
more than he did to see an efficient 
navy kept up, but he never could 
agree to the useless and extrava- 
gant expenditure of so large a sum 
of money. He saw a considerable 
sum charged for the improvements 
in dock-yards and wharfs. He 
was surprised at this, after what 
had fallen from the hon. member 
for Harwich (Sir G. Warrender), 
That hon. member had stated, 
that if he had been aware, three 
or four years ago, that ships might 
be easily conveyed from Chatham 
to Sheerness by the means of 
steam-boats, which could tow 
them up and down, the sum ex- 
pended on Sheerness should not 
have been laid out. Here, how- 
ever, it appeared that the sum of 
795,0001. was to be voted for 
works now in progress at Sheerness. 
When they had such a dock-yard 
as that of Chashamedadl when ships 
might be carried up and down 
without delay, by means of steam- 
boats, he could not but view this 
establishment at Sheerness as most 
gratuitous and useless. If, at a 
period of war, when they had a 
thousand ships, they could do with- 
out this establishment, what could 
they possibly want with it now in 
atime of profound peace? There 
was also an enormous charge—a 
charge of 300,000/.—for works at 
Plymouth, which deserved the at- 
tention of the house. When sums 
of this magnitude were called for, 
parliament ought to have a little 

more 
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more detailed information than 
could be contained in a speech 
delivered at the table. He also 
observed a charge for the dock- 
yard establishment at Halifax. 
Why could not Halifax defray all 
its own expenses? There was no 
reason why the people of England 
should, from year to year, be bur- 
dened in this way. He wished to 
see the navy, which was, and de- 
served to be, the favourite service 
of the country, kept in the most 
efficient state; but he could not 
suffer what he conceived to be a 
useless expenditure, which would 
go on increasing, if it were not 
checked, to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. Robertson said, when their 
commerce was increasing in every 
quarter of the globe, it was proper 
that a very large naval force should 
be kept up, for the purpose of 
protecting it. He contended that 
they ought not to cease from 
building ships, since they were 
necessary to the welfare and se- 
curity of the country. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had, in his 
opinion, recommended the most 
mischievous policy, on this occa- 
sion, that could possibly be devised. 
Formerly our commerce was con- 
fined to Europe,the Mediterranean, 
and the West Indies; but nowthere 
was not a country on the face of 
the earth where our ships were not 
atanchor. If, then, anew rupture 
occurred, was it not necessary that 
a great naval force should be ready 
to protect them? He trusted his 
Majesty's ministers would not 
shrink from their duty, but that 
they would extend the navy as 
much as possible, not only to repel 
the aggression of foreign powers, 
but to protect the immense com- 
merce of Great Britain. 

Mr. Hume said, he was as anx- 
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ious as any man to have the navy 
in an efficient state—in such a 
state that it might cope with the 
world; but the real mischievous 
policy of which he complained 
was, the system of building ships 
merely to rot. 

The resolution was then agreed 
to. 

The sum of 29,6331. was moved 
for the salaries and contingent 
expenses of the Navy Pay-oftice. 

Mr. Hume said, the expense of 
this office in a former period of 
peace was 12 or 13,0001., and it 
ought certainly to be reduced. 

Sir B. Martin said, at the time 
to which the honourable member 
referred, there was not the shadow 
of the business which was now to 
be performed. It was utterly im- 
possible to execute it for a smaller 
sum. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The next vote was 56,760/. for 
salaries and contingent expenses 
of the Navy-office. 

Mr. Hume thought there were 
too many commissioners in this 
department. 

Sir B. Martin said, there was 
the same number of commissioners 
now as there had been in the time 
of the late war, and there was 
quite sufficient to keep them em- 
ployed. ‘There were, however, 
four commissioners less than in the 
American war. In 1786, there 
were seven commissioners. At 
that period, a commission was 
appointed to investigate the state 
of different offices, and amongst 
others, of the Navy-office. They 
reported, that seven commissioners 
were utterly insufficient for the 
business of the office ; and, in 1789, 
it was recommended that the num- 
ber should be increased to ten 


commissioners ; and at that time 
there 
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there was not one-tenth of the 
business that was now performed. 
Since the peace, the whole of the 
transport department had been 
transferred to the Navy-office, by 
which the public saved 20,0002, 
a-year. ‘I'he number of commis- 
sioners had been diminished, as 
compared with 1789, whilst their 
business had been increased. By 
the order in council, they might 
have three commissioners in each 
committee; but Lord Melville 
directed that there should be only 
two to each committee. It was 
impossible to conduct the business 
with fewer commissioners than 
they hac. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that 
the additional labour tell, not on 
the commissioners, but on those 
who were under them. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The sum of 33,9772. was voted 
to defray the expense of salaries 
and contingencies inthe Victualling 
oftice. 

The next resolution was for 
157,176/. for his Majesty’s yards 
at home. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull com- 
plained, that many shipwrights 
and other artificers were dis- 
charged from the dock-yard at 
Chatham, while none were removed 
from Portsmouth or Plymouth. 
The consequence of this was, 
that as the men could procure no 
employment, many of them, with 
their families, were thrown on the 
parish. 

Sir George Clerk said, that at 
the end of the war, it was found 
that there was not sufficient work 
for all the men employed in the 
several dock-yards. ‘Toavoid the 
necessity of discharging them, in 
consequence, it was offered to con- 
tinue them at such work as there 


might be for them to do, but at a 
lower rate of wages. The men 
received this as a boon, and were 
very glad to continue in the dock. 
yards upon the terms offered them, 
In the course of last winter and 
the autumn, they expressed some 
dissatisfaction at the amount of 
their wages, and were told they 
were at liberty to seek employment 
wherever they could obtain better 
pay. Some of them did so, and 
the reason why this happened to 
have taken place in Kent, more 
than in Plymouth and in other 
places, was, because, on the men 
at Plymouth being told that they 
were kept in employment at the 
reduced wages only in order to 
keep them from the distress of 
being without work, they said they 
were content, and continued their 
places. As to the families of the 
shipwrights discharged from the 
dock-yards in Kent having become 
chargeable to the parish, that was 
their own fault; there was plenty 
of work for them to do in the 
private docks, but they had entered 
into a combination, and placed 
themselves under the direction of 
a committee, who fixed certain 
prices, which the masters would 
not give. He could assure the 
honourable baronet, that if all the 
shipwrights who were not abso- 
lutely wanted in the dock-yards, 
should be discharged, the distress 
would be much greater, and more 
general. 

After a few words from Sir E. 
Knatchbull, 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had 
reason to know, that there was, at 
this time, a great demand for 
workmen in the private yards, and 
that all the men who had left the 
public docks would have found 
employment there, but for the 

mischievous 
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mischievous spirit of combination 
which influenced them. Since the 
repeal of the combination laws, 
the workmen in this and other 
trades had committed such ex- 
cesses, as, if they were conti- 
nued, would compel the house to 
resort again to the former laws, 
the repeal of which, he feared, 
had prejudiced some very valua- 
ble interests, and had, in fact, been 
injurious to the workmen them- 
selves. He knew that there were 
many persons now ready to give 
the workmen employment, and the 
statements of those persons placed 
the conduct of the workmen in 
such light, as made him feel more 
indignation than he now thought 
fit to express. If they had, in 
any instance, become burdensome 
to the parishes, it must have been 
through their own misconduct. 
Mr. Hume was so far from 
blaming the government for the 
course which they had adopted 
towards the shipwrights, that he 
thought it extremely humane to 
keep them at low wages, until the 
revival of the merchant-trade 
should have furnished them with 
full employment. That time had 
now arrived. He was sorry to 
add, to what had fallen from the 
right hon. the president of the 
board of trade, that the conduct 
of the workmen, in all parts of 
the country, since the repeal of 
the combination laws, which he 
had laboured so much to procure, 
had been highly blameable. ‘They 
had attempted to impose upon 
their masters, regulations far more 
arbitrary and degrading than those 
which they had themselves so 
much complained of. He hoped 
the recent successes of the mas- 
ters who had withstood these at- 
tempts, would teach the workmen 
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that this ungracious and impolitic 
conduct of their’s would drive 
their best friends, in and out of 
that house, to wish for the re- 
enactment of the old laws. | 

‘The vote was agreed to, after 
a few words from Alderman C., 
Smith. 

Sums of 560,000/. for the wages 
to artificers employed in the yards 
at home; of 538,306/. for the 
charge for timber; and for 40,0000. 
charge for pilotage, bounty for 
slaves, were then agreed to. 

On the motion being put on the 
last of the above votes, 

Mr. Hume asked, why the 
bounty on slaves was inserted? 

Sir George Clerk replied, that 
it was under the act of parliament 
which ordered that money to be 
paysble out of the funds which 
might happen to be in the hands 
of the treasurer of the navy. 

Votes of 52,0221.13s. 5d. for 
foreign yards, 

73,5720. for viciualling yards, 

55,5100. 13s. 11d. for medical 
establishments, 

6,252l, 12s. 7d. for the Royal 
Naval College, &c. 

106,0271. 7s. 1d. for wages to 
officers, &c., belonging to vessels 
in ordinary, 

54,7871. 4s. for victuals to offi- 
cers, &c.; and 

40,4801. for hired packets, were 
then agreed to. 

On the last vote, Mr. Hume 
said, he hoped the chancellor of 
the exchequer meant to take off 
the charges which were at present 
paid on newspapers sent to and 
from the colonies, and make them, 
in this respect, similar to news- 
papers sent to Ireland and Scot- 
land, which paid either none, or 
a very small charge for postage. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer said, that the expense was 80 
much greater in the one than in 
the other, that some part of the 
charge must, in fairness as well 
as of necessity, be defrayed by the 
parties to whom the papers were 
transmitted. 

Mr. Hume took this opportu- 
nity, having formerly introduced 
the subject of the half-pay to naval 
officers being made a retainer for 
their future services, to ask, whe- 
ther naval officers having taken 
holy orders were subject to the 
same regulations as officers in the 
army ? 

Sir G. Cockburn replied, that 
the regulation by which officers 
on half-pay were struck off as 
soon as they had taken holy or- 
ders, always prevailed in the 
navy; and, by a recent order, the 
same regulation had been adopted 
inthe army. ‘This was, however, 
only to have a prospective ope- 
ration. 

After a short conversation be- 
tween Mr. Croker, Mr. Hume, 
and Mr. 7. Wilson, the vote was 
carried, 

Votes of 897,500/. for half-pay 
to flag-ofticers, ; 

131,692/. for superannuations 
and pensions to officers and their 
widows, 

1,500/. for bounty to chaplains, 

7,0002. for the compassionate 
list, 

90,000/. for the widows’ cha- 
rity, 

260,0002. for Greenwich hos- 
pital, were also agreed to. 

The house resumed, the chair- 
man reported progress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again on Wed- 
nesday next. 

Mr. Goulburn then moved the 
second reading of the Unlawful 
Societies (Ireland) Bill. 


The debate was carried on by 
Lord Nugent, Sir E. Knatchbull, 
Mr. Grenfell, Colonel Trench, Mr, 
Sykes, and Mr. Phillips, when 
the house divided—for the se- 
cond reading, 253; against it, 
107. 

House of Commons, Feb. 22.— 
On the motion for the second 
reading of the St. Catherine’s-dock 
bill, 

Mr. C. Calvert rose to oppose 
it. The hon. gentleman moved, 
“ That this bill be read a second 
time this day six months.” 

Mr. Manning seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Wallace expressed himself 
strongly in favour of the bill. 
The parties who sought for it 
wanted no exclusive advantages. 
All they wished for was fair and 
open competition. ‘They had not 
brought forward the measure 
lightly. It had undergone the 
most mature consideration. It 
was fit, that in a great commercial 
country, there should be compe- 
tition in undertakings of this de- 
scription. Accommodation, and 
that of the best kind, should be 
given to their merchant-vessels, 
and that would be best obtained 
through the medium of open com- 
petition. Much had been said 
about the accommodation afforded 
by the London-dock company, but 
why should they have a mono- 
poly? The fact was, that those 
who opposed the bill were afraid 
of losing the gains which they 
realized by the enjoyment of a 
monopoly. 

Sir J. Yorke said, he took a 
very different view of the subject 
from that which had been taken 
by the right hon. president of the 
board of trade. He thought the 
right hon. gentleman. was not 

quite 
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quite correct in thinking that there 
was not sufficient dock-room al- 
ready. When he saw the number 
of bills which were called for, and 
which were enumerated in the 

per printed with their votes, he 
felt that there was a clashing of 
interests, which was likely to end 
in the ruin of different parties. 
He seriously asked, whether the 
gentlemen who thus employed 
their capital were in the right. 
In his opinion they were not; and 
therefore he should oppose the 
bill. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, he should 
support the bill. He thought 
that competition was in every 
commercial concern a very good 
thing: he had no doubt that if 
the proposed docks were to be 
laid aside, the existing companies 
would raise their prices. For 
this reason, although he was no 
subscriber to the measure, nor in 
any other way interested in it, he 
should be very glad to see it car- 
ried. 

Mr. Grenfellreplied. He said, 
that the only opposition which 
had been made to the measure 
had proceeded from those who 
were interested in the present 
dock companies. He had no 
doubt that an overwhelming ma- 
jority would prove the sense 
which the house entertained of 
the justice and expediency of the 
bill. 

Mr. C. B. Monck objected, not 
to the principle, but to the opera- 
tion of the bill in the particular 
place which was selected for the 
erection of the docks. The pa- 
rish contained eight or 10,000 
persons, who were chiefly em- 
ployed in the lighters on the river, 
and they would be deeply injured, 
if it were carried into effect. He 
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objected also to the sacrilegious 
exhumation of the ashes of the 
dead, which must be a conse- 
quence of it. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, 
that a large number of the inha- 
bitants of the parish of Bermond- 
sey had consented to the measure, 
and almost the whole body of 
merchants and ship-owners were 
unanimously in favour of it. He 
heartily concurred with the bill. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, there 
was not an out-port in the whole 
country which did not, with good 
reason, complain of the London- 
docks. He saw no possible ob- 
jection to the proposed bill. 

Mr. Ellice said he was instruct- 
ed from Dublin, the merchants of 
which port had not at present 
sufficient accommodation in the 
London - docks, to support the 
bill. 

The house then divided, when 
the numbers appeared to be—for 
the second reading, 118; against 
it, 30; majority in favour of the 
second reading, 88. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer rose to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to em- 
power magistrates at quarter ses- 
sions to effect exchanges between 
counties of insulated parcels of 
land, for the more convenient ad- 
ministration of justice. To pro- 
vide a remedy for the inconve- 
nience and_ perplexity which 
resulted from having certain par- 
cels of land belonging to particular 
counties situated at a consider- 
able distance from those counties, 
was the object of the bill which 
he called upon the house to give 
him leave to introduce. The best 
method of prevailing upon persons 
to apply a remedy was to prove 
the existence of the evil: that he 


would endeavour to do by stating 
a few 
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a few short facts. In the first 
place, he would beg to remind the 
house that Holy Island, which lay 
off the coast of Northumberland, 
did not, as one would naturally 
suppose from the situation, belong 
to that county, but to the county 

alatine of Durham. Another 
place, belonging to Durham, call- 
ed Crake, was situated in the cen- 
tre of Yorkshire, 50 miles from 
the courts of the county of which 
it was called a part. Its inhabi- 
tants voted for members of par- 
liament for the county of Durham, 
whilst the assessments for land 
were made, and men were raised 
and embodied for Yorkshire. In 
the same way a part of Derby- 
shire was to be found in Leices- 
tershire; and a part of Hunting- 
donshire in Bedfordshire. From 
the town of Oakingham, a tract 
of land belonging to Wiltshire 
ran into Berkshire tor about four 
miles in length. It was, in some 
places, two miles in breadth, and 
in others not half a mile; and 
there was no notorious mark by 
which the boundaries of the two 
counties could be defined. In 
like manner Swallowfield East, 
and Swallowfield West, both be- 
longing to Wiltshire, were situated 
in Berkshire. He had the au- 
thority of all the magistrates on 
the Oakingham bench for stating 
that the situation of the three 
parcels of land which he had men- 
tioned had for many years pro- 
duced a great inconvenience. He 
had seen a bill which had been 
framed with reference to this very 
subject, by Lord Chancellor Hyde, 
atterwards Lord Clarendon, who 
had resided for some time in the 
parish of Swallowfield. The bill 
was drawn up with great accu- 
racy; it enumerated every parish, 
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tithing, and village within the three 
arcels of land before mentioned, 
as well as all the evils which had 
arisen, or were likely to arise, 
from their locality; and the re- 
medy which it proposed was, that 
those parcels of land should be 
annexed for all purposes whatever 
to the county of Berks—that all 
power and jurisdiction over them 
should be taken from the lord- 
lieutenant and the magistrates of 
Wiltshire, and vested in those of 
Berkshire, with full authority to 
raise all dues and subsidies, all 
tenths and fifteenths, and all taxes 
whatever. ‘The bill also con- 
tained a saving clause,’ guarding 
the right of every man’s inherit- 
ance. He would not trespass on 
the time of the house by entering 
into an inquiry as to whether the 
divisions of the kingdom were 
effected under the reign of Alfred, 
or under that of Offa, or whether 
the division by tithings, or by 
counties, was of the greatest anti- 
quity; but he must beg leave to 
say a few words on the constitu- 
tion of shires, from which he 
thought he could make it appear 
that the establishment of those 
isolated spots in particular coun- 
ties, which created so much incon- 
venience, must have been the 
effect of some overpowering in- 
fluence in direct violation of the 
principle which led to the esta- 
blishment of county courts, itine- 
rant magistrates, and of the office 
of high sheriff. He found, from 
several authorities, that there 
were three objects proposed to 
be attained by the constitution of 
shires. The first was to suit the 
ease and convenience of the peo- 
ple, because all justice being at 
that time immediately in the 
crown, and administered only 
where 
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where the king was personally 
present, the increase of popula- 
tion rendered this mode of dis- 
pensing justice troublesome. It 
was therefore ordered, that every 
shire should have justice adminis- 
tered within itself, by county 
courts holden monthly to settle 
disputes between parties, and by 
sheriffs’ courts holden half-yearly, 
to take cognizance of criminal 
cases. ‘The second object of the 
constitution of shires was the more 
easy conservation of the peace ; 
because the sheriff, being con- 
stantly resident in the county, and 
at aconvenient distance from all 
parts, could witheus- difficulty 
suppress all tumults, and execute 
all process. The third was the 
more easy defence of the country, 
and to facilitate the raising of 
subsidies, and all kinds of taxes. 
These being the objects proposed 
to be gained by the constitution of 
shires, it remained for him to show 
by what influence these isolated 
spots, which he had before de- 
scribed, could have been estab- 
lished in almost every county of 
England. He was of opinion that 
they were established by the in- 
fluence of men of great rank and 
power, and of the church. Dug- 
dale, in his work on Warwick, 
speaks of a spot of ground which 
interfered with his survey, and 
which he found to belong to the 
county of Worcester. In giving 
an account of it to his readers, he 
said, that it was “ one of those 
parcels of land which are so fre- 
quently to be found severed from 
the county to which they belong.” 
He ascertained that this piece of 
land belonged to the church of 
Worcester, which, upon the gene- 
ral division of land throughout the 


‘kingdom, had influence enough to 
1825. 
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preserve it, and ever after it con- 
tinued to be taxed as part of the 
county of Worcester. Sometimes 
those isolated parcels of land had 
been retained in counties, be- 
cause they were attached to the 
seigniories of great noblemen. In 
Devonshire, on the hitherside of 
the river Tamar, was a parcel of 
earldom land which had always 
been taxed as belonging to the 
county of Cornwall. Inthe county 
of Berks was a piece of land called 
Twyford, which belonged to Wilt- 
shire, although it was 20 miles 
from that county ; the reason was, 
that it constituted part of the pos- 
sessions of the abbey of Amesbury, 
in Wiltshire. He knew that the 
house would be likely to object 
to any thing like innovation, and 
therefore he would show a prece- 
dent for the measure which he 
proposed. In 1698, the counties 
of Ross and Cromarty were by an 
act of session united for all pur- 
poses, and have since been con- 
sidered as one county by almost 
every act of parliament which had 
been passed relative to them, In 
1740, many changes took place 
in the geographical situation of the 
county of Dorset; and a variety 
of changes had at different times 
been made in counties, by forming 
several small hundreds into one 
large hundred, and by dividing 
large parishes, in order to collect 
the poors'-rate more easily. There 
was one precedent which he could 
not omit to mention, because it 
would have weight with the house 
as being one of its own measures— 
he alluded to the act of the 41st of 
George III. which was passed for 
the purpose of annexing Malta to 
the map of Europe. He trusted, 
that having made out something 
like a case of precedent, the house 
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would not object to the introduc- 
tion of the bill. The honourable 

ntleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Peel had no intention what- 
ever of opposing the measure: on 
the contrary, he would give the 
bill every consideration, although 
he could not at present pledge 
himself to support it, as it struck 


him, there would be some diffi-. 


culty as to the detail of the mea- 
sure. The honourable gentleman, 
for instance, had not stated what 
he intended to do as to the elec- 
tive franchise. Again, what ar- 
rangement was to be made with 
respect to county rates, assessed 
for works which were already 
completed, but not paid for? The 
bill, further, only proposed to give 
the power of exchange to coun- 
ties; it was not provided what a 
county should do which desired 
to take, and had nothing to offer 
in return, 

Mr. F. Palmer said, that, with 
respect to the elective franchise, 
it would be impossible to make 
any new arrangement at the eve 
of a dissolution of parliament. 
His view was, that no alteration 
should take place until one year 
after the next generalelection. For 
the matter of county-rate, the sum 
at stake would be so trivial that it 
might be easily disposed of. 

Sir S. B. Morland expressed 
himself in favour of the measure. 

Mr. F. Palmer suggested that 
it would, perhaps, be more con- 
venient to give the power of trans- 
fer, than that manele of exchange. 

Mr. C. Calvert thought that, as 
it was mere matter of local con- 
venience, the power of transfer 
would be more eligible. 
| Leave was then given to bring 
ma bill to that effect. 


Sir John Newport moved for 
leave to bring in a bill, amending 
the law as it stood with respect to 
parish vestries in Ireland, and pro- 
viding for the more effectual con- 
trol, as well as due expenditure, 
of Irish parochial rates. To in- 
duce the house to countenance the 
introduction of this measure, it 
would be necessary for him to 
show that the existing mode of 
regulating parish business in Ire- 
land was objectionable. It was 
most objectionable, upon two 
grounds; for first, there was no 
control as to the levy of the rate; 
and next, there was no sufficient 
responsibility as to the disposal of 
the money when collected. A 
great deal of difficulty as to all 
church matters must no doubt 
continue to exist in Ireland, so 
long as the religious parties of 
that country remained in_ their 
present anomalous, and, as he 
considered it, improper situation, 
He knew that he should have 
to meet this plea; and also to 
contend with gentlemen, whose 
opinions upon the general question 
of catholic rights were opposed 
to those which he supported ; but 
he still believed that he should 
produce some facts, of a descrip- 
tion so entirely conclusive, as that 
all parties in the house must con- 
cur in the necessity of immediate 
investigation and reform. In the 
days of king William, the house 
would remember, and of queen 
Ann, the catholics of Ireland, as 
well as the protestants, had still 
the power of voting in vestries. 
It was not until the reign of 
Georgel. that that power had been 
taken away; and by the same 
parliament, then, which had de- 
clared it felony for any catholic 


priest to marry either a protestant 
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to a papist, or two protestants to 
one another. One of the last acts 
of the expiring parliament of Ire- 
land had been to unite a variety 
of parishes, on different pretences, 
one to another. ‘The extent of 
some had been so increased by 
that arrangement as to exceed 
sometimes twenty, or even five- 
and-twenty miles. And one cry- 
ing evil arising out of that course 
had been, that people residing at 
one end of a parish were con- 
stantly compelled to pay for works 
or repairs done to a church at 
another ; while, to that very build- 
ing, which was raised at their 
cost, it was impossible in the na- 
ture of things that they could ever 
have access. It might be recol- 
lected, perhaps, that in the last 
session he had moved for re- 
turns generally, of church-rates 
levied in Ireland within the last 
ten years. ‘Those returns were 
now before the house: they were 
extremely voluminous; but he 
would not go farther in them than 
was absolutely necessary for his 
present purpose. A very few 
items ‘selected of the account 
would be sufficient to show hon. 
gentlemen that even the statute 
law made to regulate the conduct 
of vestries in Ireland was every 
day evaded, or openly set at de- 
fiance. One statute had fixed 
the salary of parish clerks, and 
had declared, that in no instance 
it should exceed a given amount. 
That same law made a distinction 
between the payment at churches 
where the service was weekly 
only, and those at which it took 
place every day. Now, he would 
show at once, not merely that the 
salary fixed for daily duty had 
been given where the duty was 
only done on Sunday, but that 
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even the utmost amourt allowed 
for daily duty had, in many in- 
stances, been exceeded. For 
example, the Peak of Thurles, 
in the county of Tipperary: in the 
accounts of that parish he found 
one item of between 351, and 401. 
for ornamental hangings within 
the church. Now this was a work 
of decoration, not of necessity ; 
and nine-tenths of the rate for it, 
let the house observe, was paid 
by catholics who had no interest 
in, nor any access to the church 
at all. In the county of Wex- 
ford, again, two parishes, ten 
miles distant from each other, 
had been united: here he found, 
among other curious arrange- 
ments, ™ Sexton and Beadle’s 
salary,” 102.; raised, in the year 
1814, to 20/.; and a note affixed, 
stating that this increase had been 
given “ because the practice of 
ringing funeral bells was discon- 
tinued” (“* Hear,” and laughter ), 
owing —Iet hon. gentlemen hear 
what the rise was owing to— 
‘‘ owing to the church having no 
bell.” ( Much laughter.) This was 
not a singular case by any means ; 
such items of “ compensation” 
were very common, In the very 
next line of his list, he found “ sa- 
lary to parish-clerk,” so much— 
and—so much more, * compensa- - 
tion to the former clerk for having 
been removed.” In another in- 
stance, he found the charge of 
201. a year for an organist :” he 
knew of no rights'the vestry had 
to tax that parish for such a pur- 
pose. This very charge of 20/. 
stood afterwards, in the year 1805, 
increased to 5Ol. “ in consequence 
of the corporation having with- 
drawn its 301. a year subscription, 
for want of funds.” The thing 


did not stop there’; the principle 
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would not object to the introduc- 
tion of the bill. The honourable 
gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Peel had no intention what- 
ever of opposing the measure: on 
the contrary, he would give the 
bill every consideration, although 
he could not at present pledge 
himself to support it, as it struck 


him, there would be some diffi-. 


culty as to the detail of the mea- 
sure. The honourable gentleman, 
for instance, had not stated what 
he intended to do as to the elec- 
tive franchise. Again, what ar- 
rangement was to be made with 
respect to county rates, assessed 
for works which were already 
completed, but not paid for? The 
bill, further, only proposed to give 
the power of exchange to coun- 
ties; it was not provided what a 
county should do which desired 
to take, and had nothing to offer 
in return. 

Mr. F. Palmer said, that, with 
respect to the elective franchise, 
it would be impossible to make 
any new arrangement at the eve 
of a dissolution of parliament. 
His view was, that no alteration 
should take place until one year 
after the next generalelection. For 
the matter of county-rate, the sum 
at stake would be so trivial that it 
might be easily disposed of. 

Sir S. B. Morland expressed 
himself in favour of the measure. 

Mr. F. Palmer suggested that 
it would, perhaps, be more con- 
venient to give the power of trans- 
fer, than that manly of exchange. 

Mr. C. Calvert thought that, as 
it was mere matter of local con- 
venience, the power of transfer 
would be more eligible. 
| Leave was then given to bring 
m a bill to that effect. 
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Sir John Newport moved for 
leave to bring in a bill, amending 
the law as it stood with respect to 

rish vestries in [reland, and pro- 
viding for the more effectual con- 
trol, as well as due expenditure, 
of Irish parochial rates. To in- 
duce the house to countenance the 
introduction of this measure, it 
would be necessary for him to 
show that the existing mode of 
regulating parish business in Ire- 
land was objectionable. It was 
most objectionable, upon two 
grounds; for first, there was no 
control as to the levy of the rate; 
and next, there was no sufficient 
responsibility as to the disposal of 
the money when collected. A 
great deal of difficulty as to all 
church matters must no doubt 
continue to exist in Ireland, so 
long as the religious parties of 
that country remained in_ their 
present anomalous, and, as he 
considered it, Improper situation, 
He knew that he should have 
to meet this plea; and also to 
contend with gentlemen, whose 
opinions upon the general question 
of catholic rights were opposed 
to those which he supported ; but 
he still believed that he should 
produce some facts, of a descrip- 
tion so entirely conclusive, as that 
all parties in the house must con- 
cur in the necessity of immediate 
investigation and reform. In the 
days of king William, the house 
would remember, and of queen 
Ann, the catholics of Ireland, as 
well as the protestants, had still 
the power of voting in vestries. 
It was not until the reign of 
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to a papist, or two protestants ‘to 
one another. One of the last acts 
of the expiring parliament of [re- 
land had been to unite a variety 
of parishes, on different pretences, 
one to another. ‘The extent of 
some had been so increased by 
that arrangement as to exceed 
sometimes twenty, or even five- 
and-twenty miles. And one cry- 
ing evil arising out of that course 
had been, that people residing at 
one end of a parish were con- 
stantly compelled to pay for works 
or repairs done to a church at 
another ; while, to that very build- 
ing, which was raised at their 
cost, it was impossible in the na- 
ture of things that they could ever 
have access. It might be recol- 
lected, perhaps, that in the last 
session he had moved for re- 
turns generally, of church-rates 
levied in Ireland within the last 
ten years. Those returns were 
now before the house: they were 
extremely voluminous; but he 
would not go farther in them than 
was absolutely necessary for his 
present purpose. A very few 
items ‘selected of the account 
would be sufficient: to show hon. 
gentlemen that even the Statute 
law made to regulate the conduct 
of vestries in Treland was every 
day evaded, or openly set at de- 
fiance. One statute had fixed 
the salary of parish clerks, and 
had declared, that in no imstance 
it should exceed a given amount. 
That same law made a distinction 
between the payment at churches 
Where the service was weekly 
only, and those at which it took 
place every day. Now, he would 
show at once, not merely that the 
salary fixed for daily duty had 
been given where the duty was 
only done on Sunday, but that 
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even the utmost amount allowed 
for daily duty had, in many in- 


stances, been exceeded. For 
example, the moins of Thurles, 
in the county of Tipperary: in the 
accounts of that parish he found 
one item of between 351, and 401, 
for ornamental hangings within 
the church. Now this was a work 
of decoration, not of necessity ; 
and nine-tenths of the rate for it, 
let the house observe, was paid 
by catholics who had no interest 
in, nor any access to the church 
at all. In the county of Wex- 
ford, again, two parishes, ten 
miles distant from each other, 
had been united: here he found, 
among other curious arrange- 
ments, “™ Sexton and Beadle’s 
salary,” 102.; raised, in the year 
1814, to 207,; and a note affixed, 
stating that this increase had been 
given “ because the practice of 
ringing funeral bells was discon- 
tinued” (“* Hear,” and laughter ), 
owing —let hon. gentlemen hear 
what the rise was owing to— 
‘“‘ owing to the church having no 
bell.” (Much laughter.) This was 
not a singular case by any means ; 
such items of “ compensation” 
were very common, In the very 
next line of his list, he found “ sa- 
lary to parish-clerk,” so much— 
and—so much more, **compensa- - 
tion to the former clerk for having 
been removed.” In another in- 
stance, he found the charge of 
“ 20l. a year for an organist :” he 
knew of no rights'‘the vestry had 
to tax that parish for such a pur- 
pose. This very charge of 20/. 
stood afterwards, in the year 1805, 
increased to 50/. “ in consequence 
of the corporation having with- 
drawn its 301. a year subscription, 
for want of funds.” The thing 
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had begun; in the very next year, 


there came a new item—“ for 
winding up the clock :” that ex- 
pense, as well as the pay of the 
organist, having got transferred 
from the corporation to the parish. 
But these measures, so far, had 
been moderate ; the really doubt- 
ful ones were yet to come. Castle 
Comber, in the county of Kil- 
kenny. Among the charges against 
that parish, he found the follow- 
ing:—“ To William Taylor, car- 
penter, for work done at the parish 
clerk's house, and at the school- 
house, 222." Now, who did the 
house think this William ‘Tay'or 
was? He was actually, himself, 
both parish clerk and_ school- 
master, receiving a salary of 101. 
in the one capacity, and of 2/., with 
a gratuity of 6/., in another, In 
this same parish, in the same year, 
there was a charge of 37/. 8s. for 
church robes—this to be paid by 
a population, nineteen-twenticths 
of which, at least, were catholic. 
In another case, the parish of Tim- 
moul, in Queens county, a sub- 
scription appeared, and an ho- 
nourable one, towards repairing 
the church, of 201. from the rec- 
tor, and 50/. from the Marquis of 
Lansdown. With respect to the 
parish of ‘Tuam, where the cathe- 
dral church was also the parish 
church, it would be necessary for 
him once more to refer tothe direc- 
tions of the law. The statute which 
authorized the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, in some cases, to unite a 
parish church with a cathedral 
church, had been, as regarded the 
union at Tuam, entirely abused. 
The law said, “ that whereas in 
certain dioceses of Ireland, the 
cathedral churches were so incon- 
veniently situated that they could 
not be frequented for divine ser- 
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vice, and were therefore suffered 
to fall into ruin and decay.” Now 
this was an extraordinary kind of 
statement. It could not apply to 
Tuam, which stood not “ incon- 
veniently,” but in the middle of a 
town; but even where it did ap- 
ply, he had very little doubt, that 
while the cathedrals went to de- 
cay, the dignitaries connected with 
them found means to collect and 
enjoy all the dues of their bene- 
fices. But the statute went on to 
say, that where this decay existed, 
and there seemed to be no pro- 
bability of repair for want of 
funds, there the union with the 
parish church might take place, 
half all expense of repair to be 
defrayed by the economy fund of 
the cathedral, and the other half 
by the parish. Now, he repeated, 
theecondition of ‘Tuam cathedral 
could not justify this union at all; 
but still more, the expense of re- 
pees was now defrayed, not the 
ialf, but the whole of it, by the 
parish. It might be worth while 
to consider hereafter of the treat- 
ment to which the persons who 
had petitioned against this mea- 
sure had been subjected ; but at 
present he would go on to the ex- 
penses charged against that parish, 
almost every item of which was 
in violation of the statute. To 
begin: the salary of the parish 
clerk was 20 guineas, 20/. being 
the highest rate, in any case, al- 
lowed by law, There was a sex- 
ton at 10/. with an addition to that 
allowance in 1818. But the most 
curious charge was the next: 
“ For 12 quarto prayer-books for 
the church, 12 guineas. For 
two, bound in morocco, for the 
communion,” so much. “ For 
eight smaller ones,” so much more. 
There was scarcely a protestant 
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went into the church, but had‘a 
prayer-book at the cost of the 

rish! With respect to the col- 
lection of the assessment, a Roman- 
catholic gentleman had offered to 
collect it for 20/. This proposal 
had been rejected, and it had been 
given to some one else at 30/. 
The effect of all this was, that 
the parish rate, which had in the 
year 1812 been two-pence farthing 
in the pound, was now increased 
nearly three times over; it was 
seven-pence. ‘Then, could any 
man doubt that there was a neces- 
sity for control over proceedings 
like these, when four or five pro- 
testants, the only people of that 
class in a parish, were taxing the 
whole parish just in any way they 
pleased? One more rate, as to 
another parish, into which, by 
itself alone, all possible sins and 
violations of law seemed to be 
collected. Against. the parish of 
St. Peter, Drogheda, there was 
charged, “ An organist, 504. a 
year;” “ A boy to assist the orga- 
nist, 5/. a year;” “ To the tuner 
of the organ, 10/.” ‘The parish 
clerk was paid 20/., ten more than 
was allowed by the statute; the 
sexton had 24/., raised in 1818 
to 31/. Then, for rebuilding the 
house of the parish clerk and 
sexton—this was in the year 1815 
—4291. 9s. Had any body ever 
heard before of a parish building 
houses for a clerk and sexton? 
And at such a cost as 4291. ? 
And this was not all, for actually, 
in the year 1823, there was, “ for 
improving the clerk’s house,” a 
charge of 33/. A further item of 
16/. 11s. appeared for wax can- 
dles. And for wine for the sacra- 
ment, from the year 1812 to the 
present time, from 21/. to 36l. 
annually. It was under these cir- 
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cumstances — for he would not 
trouble the house farther with de- 
tails—that he had thought it his 
duty to bring forward the present 


measure. The cases which he had 
cited were perhaps the more pro- 
minent ones; but the returns were 
full of instances of a similar de- 
scription. Against one parish there 
was a charge for “ wine for the 
communion ”—in one year, two 
dozen, 5/. 18s. In the following 
year there were two dozen more ; 
and for this there was charged 
7l, 2s. Why, every gentleman 
who knew the price of wine in 
Ireland, must be perfectly well 
aware that no wine of the first 
order—at least no port wine— 
could cost any such sum as this. 
The truth was, that no check 
whatever existed, neither upon the 
price paid for the wine, nor on 
its diposal. The parish of St. 
George, in Dublin, had been re- 
gulated a good deal by a special 
act of parliament; but here, as in 
many other cases, the papers 
called for had been so long kept 
back, as to prevent the possibility 
of any inquiry last session as to 
its affairs. ‘This course, indeed, 
was understood, and _ followed 
pretty generally : whenever papers 
were called for which were to 
illustrate any grievance, the return 
of those papers was so delayed, 
as to make any measure for the 
current session quite impractica- 
ble. But, in St. George’s. parish, 
the burden of the rates was pro- 
ducing the most serious mischief. 
Houses, in consequence of the 
assessments on them, remained 
without tenants; and as the dues 
went on all this while accumu- 
lating, when a house had been two 
or three years unoccupied, the 
amount of the back rate made it 
impossible 
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impossible to take, it. Now, in 


St. agp ws ish, the building 
of the oho which had been 
estimated at 16,0001, had gone 


on to 57,0001, . A great part of 


that sum had been raised upon 
interest, which was now a heavy 
burden upon the parishioners ; 
and the trustees for the building 
had contrived so as to be exempt 
from every audit of their accounts 
except their own. The parish 
had never been able to get any 
account from them; nor had any 
return been made in compliance 
with his (Sir John Newport's) 
motion for papers before the 
house. The necessity of change, 
he submitted, must be obvious to 
every man. His wish was, that 
where vestries were held for 
building or repairing churches, or 
for choosing parish. officers, they 
should not have power to go into 
any other matter; and that, at all 
vestries held for purposes of a ge- 
neral description, catholics as well 
as protestants, should be entitled 
to assist. After adding, that his 
present measure would give the 
power of traversing any rate made, 
and of subsequent appeal, the 
hon. bart, sat down by movi 
for leave to bring in a bill “ to 
amend the law with respect to 
parish vestries and assessments in 
Ireland, and to provide for the 
effectual control and due expen- 
diture of all. parochial rates.” 

_ Mr. Goulburn felt no disposi- 
tion to oppose the bill of the right 
hon. baronet; for, to satisfy all 
parties, the readiest course was 
investigation. The established 
church must be maintained in 
Ireland; and maintained, as to all 
expenses that were necessary, by 
the population; but, as far as the 
correction of abuse could: go, if 
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abuse existed, the present mea- 
sure should have his best assist- 
ance. With respect to the parti- 
cular instances which had been 
quoted by the hon. baronet, he 
was not prepared, at the present 
moment to go into them; but he 
had already looked through the 
returns, and, before any further 
discussion took place, would en- 
deavour to attend to them more 
fully.— Leave was then given to 
bring in the bill. 

Sir Henry Parnell rose to bring 
in a bill to amend the present state 
of the law between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland; and _ trusted 
that he should show the faults of 
the existing system so clearly as 
to have little to apprehend in the 
way of opposition. He agreed 
entirely in all that had been urged, 
both. in the house and out of it, 
against the practice of subdivi- 
ding farms. ‘This practice had a 
direct tendency to increase the 
existing mass of population, and 
therefore, by consequence, still to 
deteriorate its condition, The 
value of labour in Ireland was al- 
ready far too low. It was scarcely 
possible for the agricultural la- 
bourer to sustain himself at an ave- 
rage rate of less than 1s. per day; the 
present value of his work, accord- 
ing to the report of the committee 
of inquiry, scarcely amounted to 
4d. It was admitted that the 
population of: Ireland had» in- 
creased in a greater proportion 
than her capital; and one ofthe 
difficulties of her present .situa- 
tion was, that of finding employ- 
ment for this increased population. 
The great difference between the 
situation of Ireland and that of 
other countries was, that, the 
farmers who possessed large, or 
even small portions of land, were 
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in the habit of bequeathing them 
at their death, in subdivisions 
amongst their children. ‘This was 
one cause of early marriages, and 
that, connected with their living 
on potatoes, and the cheap mode 
in which that kind of food might 
be procured, rendered the popu- 
lation of Ireland the most nume- 
rous (for its size) as well as the 
most wretched of any country in 
Europe. This practice of sub- 
letting and subdivision of lands 
was, in many other respects, pro- 
ductive of very great inconve- 
nience to the country, but he 
would not now go into the detail. 
He would, if the house gave him 
leave, bring in his bill, and let the 
whole subject 'be afterwards fully 
examined before the committee up 
stairs. He concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the law of [reland, relating to the 
sub-letting of tenements. Leave 
was given to bring in the bill. 

Sir H. Parnell rose to submit 
another motion, of which he had 
given notice, to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to regulate the 
office of justice of peace in Ire- 
land. He did not intend to enter, 
on this occasion, into any detail 
as to the conduct of the magi- 
stracy of that country, but he 
thought that some measure was 
necessary to follow up and en- 
force the excellent regulations’ re- 
specting the magistrates, which 
had been introduced by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley. One of the ‘great 
evils which that noble lord had 
tried to remedy was, that of ma- 
gistrates acting in ‘their private 
houses, instead of holding courts 
of petty sessions; a practice from 
which the ‘most injurious conse- 
quences had ‘proceeded. Inde- 
pendently of this, he thought it 
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necessary that the number of ma- 
gistrates should be restricted, 
so as to get rid of many at present 
in the commission who were unfit 
for that situation. In the pro- 
ay of the regulations which 
ad already taken place, he en- 
tirely concurred; but he thought 
they had’ not gone far enough. 
It was, he knew, objected, that if 
all who were unfit were removed, 
there would not be enough to do 
the business of the country; but 
if the objection had any weight, 
the way in which the evil might be 
remedied, was not by appointing 
persons wholly unfit for the duties 
of the office. He would not state to 
the house the extent of the regula- 
tions which might be introduced. 
He was anxious that the leave for 
bringing in the billmight be a sort 
of pledge that something further 
should be done on this subject; 
but what the nature of the pre- 
cise remedy should be, he would 
leave in the hands of the com- 
mittee appointed to bring in the 
bill, satisfied that they would sug- 
gest such remedies as would fairly 
meet the circumstances of the 
case. He ‘thought the house 
ought to go farther than the Irish 
government had done, and that 
some new principle should be laid 
down 'in the appointment of Irish 
magistrates, The hon. baronet 
concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the bill—Leave granted. 
House of Commons, Feb, 23.— 
Mr. W. Smith brought in a ‘bill 
for granting relief to persons dis- 
senting from the church of Eng- 
land, with respect tothe ceremony 
of solemnizing marriages; which 
was read a first time, and ordered 
to be read the second: time.on 


‘Friday, the 4th of Marcli hext. 


Mr. Brougham moved for leave 


to 
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to bring in a bill for amending an 
act of the 55th year of the late 
king, for regulating the practice 
of apothecaries in England and 
Wales. A great hardship had 
been found to arise from the in- 
artificial manner in which the bill 
had been framed, although, in its 
yrinciple, it was highly beneficial. 
Under the present act, an apo- 
thecary could neither recover 
payment of his bill, nor defend 
a qui tam action, which might be 
brought against him for penalties, 
without bringing to the court in 
which the trial might take place 
some person to prove the hand- 
writing of the warden and ex- 
aminer of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany to the certificate which was 
his licence for practicing. The 
hon. member proposed to amend 
this, by introducing a_ clause, 
making the seal of the company 
evidence in all cases, guarding 
against the possibility of that seal 
being forged, by providing for the 
punishment of persons committing 
such a fraud. It happened that 
men frequently came from Scot- 
land and Ireland, to settle in Lon- 
don, who were as well qualified to 
eae as those who had been 
icensed by the Apothecaries’ 
Company. He proposed, there- 
fore, to extend to persons who had 
been properly examined by the 
universities of Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, the same privileges 
as were possessed by those who 
had received the certificate of the 
London apothecaries. The other 
Scotch universities, owing to the 
laxity of their practice, with re- 
spect to examinations, could not 
at present be included in the bill 
consistently with a due regard for 
the public safety. If the sum of 
154 were transmitted to Aber- 


deen, or St. Andrew’s College, 
the diploma, of which it was the 
price, was regularly transmitted 
by the post. ‘This practice he 
regretted, beeause it added little 
to the revenues of those colleges, 
while it disinherited them of that 
reputation which they derived from 
their ancestors, among whom had 
been some very eminent men. In 
some future bill, when these col- 
leges should have acquired a bet- 
ter habit, and the public health, 
therefore, had some stronger se- 
curity, he should be willing to see 
them included. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Croker, leave was given to bring 
in the bill. 

House of Lords, Feb. 24.—The 
Lord Chancellor rose, pursuant to 
the notice he had given, to move 
the second reading of the bill he 
had introduced for amending the 
present forms of process and judi- 
cial proceedings in Scotland. He 
would detain their Jordships only 
a few minutes, in stating the 
grounds on which he _ proposed 
that this bill should now be read a 
second time. It would be recol- 
lected that it had been thought 
proper to institute an inquiry into 
the state of judicature in Scotland, 
and that a commission, consisting 
of persons qualified to give the 
best information on the subject, 
had been appointed. The com- 
mission, which was composed of 
men distinguished for knowledge 
and learning, and who had been 
selected for the purpose of con- 
veying to the house the best 
opinion which could be obtained, 
were unanimous in the report which 
they had made. The bill which 


had been brought under the con- 
sideration of the house last ses- 
sions, was brought forward in 

conformity 
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conformity with the opinion of the 
commission, with the exception of 
some slight alterations respecting 
the jury court. ‘The present bill 
was similar to that which had 
passed the house last session, and 
it would be competent to those 
noble lords who thought the 
measure susceptible of farther 
improvement to offer their amend- 
ments in the committee. ‘The bill 
of last year had undergone consi- 
derable changes in another quar- 
ter; but it had not been thought 
conformable to the dignity of the 
house to alter its proceeding on 
the authority on which those 
changes originated. ‘here might, 
however, be some _ suggestions 
which would be available in fram- 
ing other enactments of the bill ; 
and it would be for their lord- 
ships to determine whether the 
bill should pass as it now stood, 
or receivé alterations of the kind 
which had been suggested. If 
they should find the nature of jury 
trial so completely understood as 
to warrant a change, they would 
have to consider whether it ought 
to be farther extended, or remain 
in its present state. In proposing 
the second reading of the bill 
this day, it was his intention to 
move its commitment on Monday 
next.—The bill was then read a 
second time. 

Lord Suffield rose to propose an 
act, declaring spring-guns, or other 
instruments of death, set in grounds 
for the preservation of game, un- 
lawful. The custom of their lord- 
ships’ house precluded any de- 
tailed argument on a first reading ; 
and the discussion of the measure 
would of course take place with 
more propriety on the second 
reading than on the present occa- 
sion. He should, therefore, in 
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conformity with the practice of 
the house, confine himself to a 
few observations. The object of 
the bill he had already stated. If 
he were now to enter into any of 
the reasons which operated with 
him to propose this bill, he should 
more particularly call their hord- 
ships’ attention to the dreadful and 
melancholy accidents which had 
frequently been occasioned by 
spring-guns. It would appear, 
upon examination, that it was not 
poachers alone who suffered. 
Many innocent persons had be- 
come the victims of those instru- 
ments of death, and there was an 
instance in which royal blood had 
very nearly been shed by a spring- 
gun. What he would request of 
their lordships particularly to con- 
sider was this—that the conse- 
quence of authorising the use of 
spring-guns was to give to an 
individual the power of punishing 
with death an offence, for com- 
mitting which the offender, if 
brought to trial, would be pun- 
ished in a more lenient manner. 
He could not think that capital 
punishment ought to be thus left 
to individuals, even if it could be 
certain that the punishment was 
always to fall on offenders ; but, 
as he had said, it was not poachers 
only who were exposed to the 
effects of spring-guns. He was 
quite sure, however, that in no 
case would any noble lord wish to 
inflict the punishment of death 
with his own hands on an offender ; 
and yet such was indirectly the 
consequence of setting spring- 
guns. He was convinced that if 
this view of the subject were daly 
impressed on persons of benevo- 
lent feelings, they would never 
allow spring-guns to be set in their 
grounds. There was at present, 
as 
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as he should hereafter prove, no 
distinet law on, the subject, and 
the object of the bill he should 
was to declare the law. 
The mode in which he would pro- 
pose to do this, would be by 
ical reference to other cases 
in which declaratory laws had 
been introduced; but at present 
he should not trouble their lord- 
ships with any thing farther, except 
to move that the bill be now read 
a first time. He would move the 
second reading on that day se’n- 
night, if that day suited the con- 
venience of their lordships. 

Earl Grosvenor approved of the 
bill, which he was convinced 
would do a great deal of good. 

House of Commons, Feb. 24.— 
Mr, Alderman Thompson present- 
ed a petition from the dealers in 
tobacco of the city of London, 
praying for a reduction of the duty 
on that article. It was purchased, 
the petitioners observed, at 4d. 
per lb., and the duty on it was no 
less than 48. per lb, This, they 
complained, was a very great in- 
centive to smuggling; and they 
also objected to the tax, because 
it fell most severely on the lower 
orders of the people. He (Mr. 
Alderman Thompson) hoped, that 
amongst the reductions which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
meant to announce in his financial 
statement on Monday next, the 
tax on tobacco would not be for- 
gotten. 

The petition was then read, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Hume moved to revive the 
committee appointed last session 
to inquire into the propriety of 
allowing or prohibiting the ex- 
port of machinery. He had no 
personal interest in the question, 
(the hon. member said), but he 


considered it one, nevertheless, of 
very great importance. With re. Be 
spect to the case as. it stood, the 
custom-house officers declared © 
that it was impossible to carry it 
into effect; they were unable, con- 
stantly, to determine what was, and 
what was not, a prohibited article, 
Machinery now was smuggled out 
of the country to a very consider- 
able amount. France encouraged 
this practice as far as she could; 
and we ourselves sustained a loss 
of revenue by it. Again, the 
grossest errors of judgment had 
been committed in the selection of 
articles to be prohibited. He was 
credibly informed that a great 
number of instruments forbidden ~ 
to be exported on the plea of great : 
nicety being necessary to construct 
them, were in fact of so simple 
and easy a composition, that they | — 
were made by boys only, and — 
learners in the trade. The pro — 
hibition, as it existed, produced 
an immense loss to. individuals. 
One machinist alone, Mr. Bramah, 
of Piccadilly, had lost 100,000). 
which he might have gained, if he 
had been allowed to export his 
hydraulic presses. Again, articles 
were prohibited, which we could 
have no object in keeping our — 
neighbours without. Coining ma- | 
chines of all kinds, for instance, 
were forbidden. Why should we 
prevent the French from coining! — 
He (Mr. Hume). had no doubt — 
that he should adduce, inthe com- 
mittee, such evidence as. would — 
convince the. most scrupulous | 
minds of the propriety of repeal- ~~ 
ing the present restrictions. _ 
hon. member concluded by mov- | — 
ing for a select committee to it- |” 
quire into the. laws respecting the ~~ 
exportation of machinery. 1 
Mr. Huskisson supported, the ~~ 


motion. ~~ 
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motion. The question was put 
and carried, and the committee 
a pointed. 

Mr. Martin rose, pursuant to 
his notice, to ask leave to bring in 
a bill to prevent bear-baiting, and 
other cruel practices. He sub- 
mitted his motion, with perfect 
confidence of its success, to the 
house, because, in the interval 
which had elapsed since the last 
session of parliament and the pre- 
sent time, he had conversed with 
every alderman of the city of 
London, with almost every police 
magistrate in the various districts 
of the metropolis, and indeed with 
many magistrates in different parts 
of the country, and had collected 
from their. conversation, that it 
was their unanimous opinion that 
these cruel practices ought to be 
put down without further delay. 
He had been told over and over 
again by them, that nothing was 
more conducive to crime than such 
sports—that they led the lower 
orders to gambling—that they 
educated them for thieves —and 
that they gradually trained them 
up to bloodshed and murder. The 
reason why the police could not 
meddle with these practices. was, 
that they were not in general 
exhibited for money. He held, 
however, in his hand, an affche, 
which was placarded throughout 
the town quite as publicly as any 
affiche would be that announced 
the benefit of Madame Vestris, or 
any other, singer at the opera, 
Chat affiche, however, would bring 
the sports under the notice of the 
police, since it fixed a price upon 
the ticket which was required for 
admission to them. It announced 
that “ Billy, the phenomenon. of 
the canine race, and superior ver- 
min killer,” would go through his 
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wonderful performances on Tues- 
day next, and that the receipts of 
the pit would on that evening be 
presented to the distressed widow 
of Billy’s late proprietor. It then 
stated, that “ a dog-fight—a turn- 
loose match with two dogs and 
two fresh badgers—and a drawing 
match,” would follow this astound- 
ing spectacle; and that several 
dogs would then be tried at a bear, 
previous to their being sent out 
upon their travels to foreign climes, 
The doors were to be open at 
seven o'clock, the performance to 
begin at half-past, and the admit- 
tance to be 3s. each. ‘The whole 
of the sports were said to be in- 
stituted by the ‘‘ express invitation 
of several noblemen and gentlemen 
of the first distinction.”* He ex- 
pected that this declaration would 
secure to him the vote of the hon. 
and Jearned member for Winchel- 
sea. On a former occasion that 
hon. member had said that he 
(Mr. Martin) meddled only with 
the sports of the poor, and turned 
away his eyes from those of the 


* We subjoin the “ affiche”’ to which the 
hon. member alluded :—*‘‘ By the express 
invitation of several noblemen and gentle- 
men of distinction.— Billy, the phenomenon 
of the canine race, and superior vermin 
killer of his day, having killed nearly 4,000 
rats in about seven hours, will once more 
go through his wonderful career of destroy- 
ing a proportionate number thereof, in ten 
minutes, at the Westminster Pit, on Tues- 
day, March 1, 1825. The receipts of the 
Pit of that evening to be presented to the 
distressed widow of the late C. Dew, who 
was the owner of this matchless canine 
performer. After which a dog-fight, a 
turn-loose match with two dogs and two 
fresh badgers, a drawing match, and se- 
veral bull-dogs to be tried at the bear, 
before their departure for foreign climes. 
Billy can be matched to kill 100 rats 
against any two dogs in England, for 100 
sovereigns. Doors open at 7, commence 
at balf-past. Admittance, ds. each.” 

rich. 
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abolish; there were other prac- 


tices, equally cruel, with which he 
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rich. He did no such thing, but 
was equally anxious to meddle 


with both, when he found them op- 

to the dictates of humanity. 
The hon. and learned member had 
said, * Show me that the nobility 
take part in those sports, and I 
will join with all my heart in 
putting them down.” He was 
sorry to say, that to his knowledge 
some persons of rank and name 
did patronise these cruel practices ; 
and he mentioned the fact now, to 
secure the vote of the honourable 
and learned gentleman. ‘The per- 
sons to whom he alluded, deserved 
to be stigmatised with severer re- 
probation than the poorer classes, 
against whom alone his bill was 
said to be directed, ‘Their educa- 
tion ought to have given them 
feelings averse to cruelty and 
bloodshed, and to have taught 
them that their example would be 
of vast importance in propagating 
such feelings among their inferiors 
in station. He therefore trusted 
that the hon. and learned member 
for Winchelsea would redeem the 
pledge which he had given him, 
and would give his strenuous sup- 
yort to the bill which he now asked 
on to submit to their future 
consideration. He could see no 
rational objection that could be 
urged against it. By the Mary- 
le-bone Act, all bear-baiting and 
other barbarous sports were pro- 
hibited within that parish ; and it 
appeared to him difficult to assign 
any reason why, if the parish of 
Mary-le-bone were to be exempt 
from such inhuman exhibitions, 
the parishes of St. George and of 
St. Margaret, or of any other saint, 
were to be disgraced and disgusted 
by them. It was not, however, 
merely bear-baiting, and sports of 
a similar nature, that he wished to 


thought the legislature ought to 
interfere. He would give them 
an instance of what he meant, 
There was a man, a Frenchman, 
called Majendie, whom he consi- 
dered a disgrace to society. In 
the course of last year this man 
came to England, and at one of 
the anatomical theatres exhibited 
a series of experiments So atrocious 
as almost to shock belief. He 
would not trust himself to express 
a further opinion upon this fellow’s 
conduct, but would merely say 
that he looked upon those who 
witnessed it without interfering to 
prevent it, almost in the light of 
criminals. ‘This Mr. Majendie 
got a lady’s greyhound, for which 
he paid the sum of ten guineas, 
He first of all nailed its front, and 
then its hind paws to the table 
with the bluntest spikes that he 
could find, giving as a reason for 
so doing, that the poor beast in its 
agonies might tear away from the 
spikes, if they were at all sharp 
and cutting. He then doubled 
up its long ears, and nailed them 
down to the same table with similar 
spikes. He then made a gash 
down the middle of its face, and 
proceeded to dissect the nerves on 
one side of it. First of all, he 
cut out those nerves which belong 
to the sight, and whilst performing 
that operation, said to the specta- 
tors, ‘ Observe, when I pass my 
scalpel over these nerves, the dog 
will shut its eyes.” It did so. 
He then proceeded to operate 
upon those of taste and hearing. 
After he had finished those opera- 
tions, he put some bitter food on 
the tongue of the dog, and hal- 
looed into his ear. The dog re- 


pudiated the food, and was insen- 
sible 
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sible to the sound. This surgical 
butcher, or butchering surgeon— 
for he deserved both names— then 
turned round to the spectators, 
and said, “I have now finished 
my operations on one side of this 
dog’s head; as it costs so much 
money to get an animal of this 
description, I shall reserve the 
other till to-morrow. If the ser- 
vant takes care of him for the 
night, according to the directions 
I have given him, I am of opinion 
that I shall be able to continue my 
operations upon him to-morrow 
with quite as much satisfaction to 
us all as I have done to-day; but 
if not, though he may have lost 
the vivacity he has shown to-day, 
I shall have the opportunity of 
cutting him up alive, and showing 
you the peristaltic motion of the 
heart and viscera.’ He was aware 
of the necessity of making some 
experiments on living animals ; 
but then they should be performed 
in such a manner as to cause as 
little suffering as possible. That 
was the opinion of the most emi- 
nent professors of medical science. 
He held in his hand the written 
declarations of Mr. Abernethy, of 
Sir Everard Home, of the profes- 
sors of medicine at Cambridge and 
Oxford, and of several other re- 
spectable medical gentlemen, to 
that effect. They all, he believed, 
united in condemnation of such 
excessive and protracted cruelty 
as had been practised by this 
Frenchman. He had heard that 
this fellow was again coming to 
this country to repeat his experi- 
ment. He therefore had mentioned 
it to the house, in the hope that it 
would gain publicity, and excite 
against the perpetrator of such 
unnecessary cruelty the odium he 
merited. He trusted that when it 
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was known, the fellow would not 
find persons to attend his lectures, 
and would thus be compelled to 
wing his way back to his own 
country, to find in it a theatre for 
such abominable atrocities. After 
some further observations, he con- 
cluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to prevent bear- 
baiting and other cruel practices. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that he 
should oppose the motion, because 
he considered legislation on such 
paltry subjects to be quite un- 
necessary and uncalled for. 

Mr. Martin did not conceive 
that this bill was upon a subject 
too paltry for legislative notice, or 
that it was so uncalled for as the 
hon. member represented it. All 
the magistrates of the metropolis 
called for a law to put down these 
practices as a nuisance: was not 
their call entitled to some respect 
from the attention of parliament ? 
It was not creditable to the house, 
—nay, more, it was discreditable 
to any member, to rise and say, 
not that he would negative the bill 
when it was brought in, but that 
he would not permit it to be can- 
vassed at all in parliament. Would 
any man get up and boldly say to 
them, “ I am such an amateur of 
cruelty, that I will not even allow 
a measure to be discussed which 
tends to abolish it?’’ Such lan- 
guage no man would dare to utter: 
and yet what has been said that 
evening approximated very closely 
to it. He was afraid that he should 
be defeated upon this bill; but if 
he was, the glory would be with 
him, and the disgrace with those 
who vanquished him. He was, 
however, confident that at some 
future period it would be passed 
into law. He would not say that 
it would meet with that success 
whilst 
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whilst under his direction; but if 
the gentlemen opposite would take 
it up, as they had done his bill for 
giving counsel to prisoners accused 
of felony, which they had almost 
brought to a successful issue, he 
would willingly surrender it into 
their hands, and would rejoice at 
seeing them obtain that success, 
which, at present, he was afraid, 
would be denied to his efforts. 

Mr. Gordon objected to the mo- 
tion on the same grounds as his 
hon. friend the member for New- 
castle. 

Mr. F. Buxton did not think 
this subject to be so insignificant 
as not to deserve the notice of the 
house. The honourable member 
for Galway had conferred a very 
sensible benefit upon the commu- 
nity by his continued exertions in 
the cause of humanity. His bill 
had already produced a beneficial 
and extraordinary change in the 
manners of the lower orders, and 
was far from having produced that 
unnecessary litigation which some 
gentlemen had anticipated. He 
had an account of the prosecutions 
which had been instituted under it. 
They were 71 in number, and in 
69 cases convictions had been ob- 
tained. He had heard from those 
who attended Smithfield-market, 
that & great revolution had taken 
place in it, owing to the exertions 
of the hon. member. Even those 
who were the first subjects of his 
attacks, had recently come forward 
to snbscribe to the funds of “The 
Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Animals.” 

Mr. Alderman Bridges support- 
ed the bill, and gave his concur- 
rence to the statements of the hon. 
member for Galway. 

Mr. Butterworth hoped that the 
hon. member for Galway would 


extend the powers of his bill to the — 


savage, abominable, and unchris- 


tian practice of prize-fighting, : 


which had led in many recent in- 
stances to the loss of life. 

The gallery was then cleared for 
a division, when there appeared 
for the motion, 41; against it, 29; 
majority, 12. 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, the 
further consideration of the navy 
estimates was proceeded with; and 
the various resolutions were agreed 
to without any division. 

Sir Joseph Yorke observed, that 
the salary of the private secretary 
of the first lord had been raised from 
3007. to 5101. a year. He should 
be glad to ask his hon. and gallant 
friends who sat around him what 
was the reason of this increase. 
While he was on this subject he 
must observe, that though he con- 
sidered such an increase of salary 
to be not very consistent with that 
economy which had been so often 
recommended by the house to be 
observed in all branches of the 
public service, and which principle 
of economy had already reduced 
the board of seven lords of the 
admiralty to a board of five, he 
should not have suggested such a 
question had he not happened to 
have made a speech, unfortunately, 
on the motion of his hon. friend 
the member for Newcastle, in con- 
sequence of which that very re- 
duction was effected. A gallant 
friend whom he (Sir J. Yorke) did 
did not now see in his place, main- 
tained on that occasion that the 
two lay or civil lords, as they were 
called, were perhaps the most effi- 
cient members in the constitution 
of that board—a position which he 
(Sir J. Yorke) at the time warmly 
contested, and had in fact answered 
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by supporting the motion of the 
hon. member (Sir M. W. Ridley.) 
Now, he was sorry for the part he 
had taken on that occasion, seeing 
that the whole saving effected 
under the late Lord Londonderry’s 
administration in the admiralty 
department amounted to 2,000/. 
And really when millions were 
thrown away with profusion in the 
expenditure of this great and 
powerful country, he thought such 
a saving might as well be returned. 
This was all the saving that had 
been effected in the establishments 
of the public ollices. He believed 
the fact to be so; for could any 
hon. gentleman inform him of any 
reductions in the number or the 
salaries of the commissioners of 
the revenue, customs, excise, or 
navy? It appeared to him that 
the parties who had been losers by 
such a paltry saving, might as well 
be reinstated in its amount. 

Mr. Hume perfectly concurred 
in the force of the observations 
just made by the gallant admiral, 
seeing that all this time millions 
were thrown away, as he had truly 
said, upon building ships to rot ; 
and the yearly estimate for dock- 
yards, &c. was from 180,000/, to 
190,0001. By a variety of estimates 
which he held in his hand, it ap- 
peared that the charges for similar 
services in the several years 1825, 
1824, 1828, 1822, had been all 
far greater than those of the year 
1817; and yet it would be difficult 
to assign any reason for this great 
increase of expense at such a time 
as the present. They were, in fact, 
proceeding, in regard to all of them, 
at a most extravagant rate. Since 
1811, up to the present period, the 
expense to the country for dock- 
yards and wharfs (and it was as to 
these items and public works that 
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the growing extravagance he 
spoke of principally required to 
be checked) amounted to the sum 
of 4,862,000/., which, coupled with 
the amount of some of the esti- 
mates this day laid on their table 
(1,678,000/.), made the total cost 
of such works in a few years no 
less than 6,540,000/. Every body 
knew that we had managed to carry 
on a war, at a time, too, that our 
navy was in a much more efficient 
condition than at present, without 
one shilling of all this expense. 
The fact was, that the costly works 
in question appeared to be managed 
without any system or order; for 
he found that for one and the same 
work, the estimates showed a 
charge in one year of 600,0001., 
in the next of 500,0002., in the 
next of 800,0002., and so on back- 
wards and forwards, without any 
sort of rule or principle. There 
must be something rotten and ill- 
directed in such a state of expenses. 
Since the year 1815 only, no less 
than 23,000,000/. had been paid 
by the country for the building 
and repairs of ships : and, looking 
to such facts as these, he could 
not but feel that the scale of our 
expenditure in these branches was 
much higher than it should be. 
Sir George Cockburn observed, 
that it was but the other night 
that the hon. gent. (Mr. Hume) 
had taken occasion to say that he 
wanted to observe more ships 
fitted out for sea. Now that that 
was the case, and the wish so ex- 
pressed was fulfilled, the hon. 
gentleman was exceedingly dis- 
satisfied with government for what 
they had done. As to what the 
hon. gentleman had said about 
there having been little or nothing 
of these expenses in time of war, 
he must surely be aware that 
times 
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times of peace were the season for 
building public works ; and hence 
the charges for them which ap- 
peared in this estimate. As to 
the charge of building and repairs 
of ships, mentioned by the hon. 
gentleman—namely, a total, since 
the year 1815, of 23,000,000/.,— 
he (Sir G. Cockburn) must be 
allowed to say that he very much 
doubted his accuracy. 

Mr. Hume said, he took the 
sums from the printed estimates. 

Upon the vote of 6,2521. 12s.7d. 
for the naval college, 

Sir Joseph Yorke asked whether 
it was meant to keep up that col- 
lege to the same extent at which 
it now stood? His reason for 
asking this question was, that one 
of the students educated at that 
establishment, a Mr. Bonnycastle, 
had gone to America. Now, if it 
was meant to bring up young 

entlemen at the royal naval col- 
es. who might afterwards go to 
other countries to help them with 
their science and their talents, to 
build ships that might afterwards 
be fought against us, he (Sir J. 
Yorke) must say that such a plan 
might be very liberal and very 
generous; but he thought that 
charity should rather begin at 
home. 

Mr. Croker stated that it was a 
matter of great difficulty to take 
such steps in the nature of secu- 
rities, as might be at once con- 
sistent with that independence of 
action and feeling due to a liberal 
system of education, and with the 
orginal and proper objects of the 
institution. Every person be- 
coming a member of this estab- 
lishment gave a bond of 500/., 
which, if called for, must, on the 
student's entering another service, 


be forfeited. He (Mr. Croker) 


really did not know what more 
government could do in such 
cases than exact such a security 
of the student; but he should be 
very much obliged if the gallant 
admiral would point out any more 
eligible plan. 

Sir J. Yorke suggested that the 
number of students should be re- 
duced. If they were fewer, em- 
ployment might be more easily 
found for them. 

Mr. Croker stated that they 
were all employed. This young 
gentleman had been employed as 
well as the others: and yet, not- 
withstanding that such was the 
case, he wrote to the directors of 
the establishment, stating that he 
had an offer in America, and was 
willing to forfeit his bond.—Ad- 
journed. 

House of Commons, Feb. 25th.— 
Sir Charles Long presented a pe- 
tition from the trustees of the 
British Museum, the statement 
contained in which he begged per- 
mission to repeat to the house. 
Mr. Rich, who had been in the 
service of the East-India Com- 
pany, as their resident at the 
court of the Pacha of Bagdat, had 
made, during the many years 
which he resided in India, a very 
extensive and valuable collection 
of manuscripts, medals, and anti- 
quities. It was the wish of that 
gentleman, who was since dead, 
that this collection should be in 
the possession of the British 
Museum, in order that, by being 
opened to public inspection, it 
might be the means of facilitating 
the discoveries and studies of 
persons of science. His widow, 
in pursuance of this desire of her 
late husband, had offered the 
whole of his collections to the 
trustees of the British Museum 
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at a reasonable price, which might 
be fixed upon by persons who were 
acquainted with its value. The 
trustees, when this offer was 
made to them, felt bound to make 
an inquiry into the value of the 
collection. They procured the 
opinions of Dr. Macbride, Dr. 
Nicholls, of Oxford, Dr. Leigh, 
of Cambridge, and of Dr. Young, 
all of whom were well qualified 
to estimate the worth of such a 
collection. ‘They gave their con- 
current testimony, that it was 
highly valuable, and would form 
an important acquisition to the 
British Museum. The collection 
consisted of 900 volumes of ma- 
nuscripts, in the Persian, ‘Turk- 
ish, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic 
languages. ‘They contained com- 
mentaries on the scriptural writ- 
ings, and were likely to afford 
very important illustrations of the 
sacred text. Another part of the 
collection was composed of Orien- 
tal and Greek medals, the value 
of which would be satisfactorily 
proved to the house when he told 
them, that they were held in the 
highest estimation by the late Mr. 
Payne Knight, who had carefully 
examined them. The last part of 
the collection was a large quantity 
of antiquities, which had been dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon and Nineveh, on which 
were inscribed characters which 
had not yet been deciphered, and 
which, it was obvious, never could 
be deciphered but by means of 
comparing them with other simi- 
lar remains. Notwithstanding the 
long and intimate connexion which 
we had had with Asia, the library 
of the British Museum was almost 
wholly destitute of the productions 
of Oriental literature. This was 
one reason why he recommended 
1825. 
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the purchase of the collection ; 
and another was, that it was in 
itself complete and entire, and 
contained not one duplicate of any 
thing the Museum at present pos- 


sessed. He had, in the course of 
the last session, when he called 
the attention of the house to the 
munificent gift which his Majesty 
had made of the late king’s library, 
expressed a belief that this ex- 
ample would be followed by others. 
He had great pleasure in stating 
now—(not because it was a fulfil- 
ment of his own prediction, but be- 
cause it was highly honourable to 
the generosity and public spirit of 
the honourable individual to whom 
he alluded )-—that Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare had expressed his intention 
of presenting to the trustees of the 
British Museum, for the use of 
the public, the large and valuable 
library which had been collected 
by himself and his family. It 
contained, among other valuable 
books, a complete collection of 
Italian history and topography, 
and amounted to no less than 17 
or 18,000 volumes. After stating 
that the computed value of the 
collection of the late Mr. Rich was 
8,000/., of which 6,000/. was for 
MSS.; 1,000/. for the medals; 
and 1,000/. for the antiquities, the 
hon. baronet brought up the pe- 
tition, which was ordered to be 
printed. He then moved that a 
committee be appointed, as had 
been done in the case of the Lans- 
down MSS., to report to the house 
their opinion on the proposed 
urchase, which was carried. 

The house then resolved itself 
into a committee of supply on the 
motion of 

Lord Palmerston, who moved 
also, that a sum not exceeding 


one million should be granted to 
G his 
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his Majesty, towards discharging 
the expenses in respect to army 
surgeons. 

r. Bankes moved that a sum 
of 15,4161. should be granted to 
his Majesty, to defray the expense 
of the British Museum for the 
year 1825. He was ready to ex- 
plain the items if any honourable 
gentleman should think it neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Croker rose, not for the 
purpose of opposing the vote, but 
to repeat an observation which he 
had made last year respecting the 
price at which the catalogue of 
books in the Museum was sold. 
A catalogue was, as it were, the 
key of the Museum, and highly 
useful, if not necessary, to the 

rsons who wished to consult the 

ooks. The price of the catalogue 
now was 7 or 8 guineas, and this 
made it wholly impracticable for 
poor scholars to procure it. He 
was sure the house would agree 
to no vote more readily than to 
one which would enable the Mu- 
seum to sell their catalogue at a 
cheaper rate. He did not at pre- 
sent urge the printing a new one, 
because, until the king’s library, 
and other additions which had 
recently been made, should be 
ve to the public, it would not be 
advisable to have a new edition. 

Mr. Bankes said, the price of 
the catalogue was four guineas, 
but that, he was aware, was too 
large a price. 

Ir. Hume, referring to the re- 
turns which had been laid on the 
table of the house, wished to 
know whether there was any ob- 
jection to adding one or two days 
in each week to the three on 
which the Museum was now open 
to the public. 

Mr. Bankes said, that there 


were only two days at present re- 
served for private inspection of 
the Museum, and this reservation 
was made with a view to accom- 
modate foreigners and other curi- 
ous persons who came thither to 
consult the objects which the 
Museum contained, and whose 
object would be frustrated by the 
admission of a crowd. 

Mr. Hume said, then it appeared 
that two days were reserved for 
this purpose, and only three for 
the admission of the whole com- 
munity. He thought this was 
hardly fair. 

Mr. Croker said, it must be 
obvious to every one who had 
visited the Museum, that it was 
necessary for the students (he did 
not greatly value the argument as 
to foreigners and curious persons) 
to be allowed the undisturbed ac- 
cess to the Museum; and he did 
not think two days in each week 
were too much for this purpose. 

Mr. Hume said, that there still 
remained one day unoccupied. 

Mr. Croker said, that day was 
necessarily employed in cleaning 
the building. 

Mr. W. J. Bankes took this 
opportunity of reminding the house 
of the circumstance of the collec- 
tion which had been ceded by 
Mr. Salt to the British Museum. 
A sum of 4,000/. had been given 
to him for that collection, but he 
was still a loser by it, owing to 
the sum which he had had to 
pay for the alabaster sarcophagus. 
Mr. Salt made no demand for the 
sum he was a loser of, but he 
(Mr. Bankes) hoped that some 
opportunity would offer of remu- 
nerating him.—The vote was then 
agreed to, 

Mr. Herries moved for a sum 
of 100,000/., on account of civil 

contingencies, 
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contingencies, the whole amount 
of which was 260,000/. 

The vote was agreed to, the 
house resumed, and the report 
was ordered to be brought up on 
Monday next. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the third 
reading of the unlawful societies’ 
bill. 

Mr. Leyeester said, that in his 
opinion, the society ought to be 
tolerated by the government, be- 
cause, if it were put down, it would 
give rise to others which would 
be more powerful, and far more 
formidable than this, and which 
no human power would be able 
to put down. 

Mr. S. Rice felt it his duty to 
protest against the passing of the 
measure before the house. ‘There 
was one of the clauses of the bill 
at which he was perfectly asto- 
nished, on account of the mon- 
strous power which it proposed 
to vest in the hands of the Irish 
magistracy. The clause to which 
he alluded was that which em- 
powered any mayor, sheriff, or 
justice of the peace, within his 
and their respective jurisdictions, 
to command all meetings declared 
in the bill to be unlawful assem- 
blies immediately to disperse, and 
to demand admission into any 
house, out-house, or office, where 
they shall respectively have good 
reason to believe that such un- 
lawful assembly shall be, and if 
refused, to enter by force. That 
he considered to be one of the 
most monstrous and unjustifiable 
provisions that could be proposed 
to be inserted in an act of parlia- 
ment. Even if the magistrates 
ot Ireland were all that was most 
pure, it would be wrong to in- 
trust them with such powers ; but 
when it was a matter of notoriety 
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that many of the magistracy had 
committed acts of the greatest 
injustice, how much more impo- 
litic would it be to do so? The 
chief justice of the court of King’s 
Bench in Ireland had declared 
that the higher classes in that 
country were too often found 
“ trampling on justice, and con- 
verting the law into an instru- 
ment of oppression against the 
weak and powerless.” ‘That was 
the character which the chief jus- 
tice gave of the class of persons 
from whom the magistrates were 
selected, who, if the present bill 
should pass into a law, would be 
intrusted with the power of 
breaking into a man’s house 
without the preliminary proceed- 
ing of information on oath. It 
had often been alleged against 
members on his side of the house, 
that they dealt only in general 
charges against the magistracy, 
and refrained from referring to 
any particular case. He would, 
therefore, on the present occasion 
mention two or three instances of 
the misconduct of the magistracy, 
which had been substantiated by 
evidence in a court of justice. At 
the last Waterford assizes, a ma- 
gistrate named Boyce was prose- 
cuted by a man named Ladall, for 
false imprisonment.  Ladall, it 
appeared, was a tenant of Boyce, 
who wished him to give up the 
lease of his farm. Ladall refused 
to do so, and Boyce thereupon 
sent him to Bridewell on some 
false charge, where he was kept 
for fifteen weeks, at his own ex- 
pense. At length he consented 
to give up his lease, and was 
discharged. The honourable 
member then mentioned another 
case, in which a magistrate had com- 
mitted a man under the insurrec- 
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tion act, because he had neglected 
to pull off his hat when he came 
to consult him on business. When 
that was the way in which justice 
was administered in Ireland, let 
not the house be told that there 
was no ground for complaint on 
the subject. He asked the at- 
torney-general for Ireland, who 
knew the magistracy of Ireland, 
whether he thought it was right 
to confer on them the power of 
breaking open a man’s house, 
without information on oath? He 
did not wish to cast a sweeping 
censure upon the magistracy. He 
knew that there were many wor- 
thy men in that body; but he 
knew also that it was in proof that 
many had misconducted them- 
selves. He called upon the house 
not to pass such an iniquitous bill. 
He implored the secretary for 
Ireland, who was responsible fur 
the peace of that country, not to 
subject it to a measure which 
would lead to the most lamentable 
results. It was with the most 
unfeigned regret that he had wit- 
nessed such a measure proceeding 
from the Irish government, be- 
cause, in other respects, he felt 
that the country owed much to 
that government. The Irish go- 
vernment appeared to him to be 
in this situation—they recognized 
sound constitutional principles, 
but seemed to be unable to carry 
them fully into effect. He trusted 
that parliament would consider 
the subject, and adopt measures 
which would either enable or com- 
pel the Irish government to do 
justice to the prope placed under 
its control. The hon, gentleman 
concluded with moving, that the 
bill be read a third time that day 
six months. 


Mr. Dogherty said, that the hon. 
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member who had just sat down 
seemed to insinuate that poor 
people in Ireland could not obtain 
justice. He was not bound, stand. 
ing where he did, to answer for 
any seeming inconsistency into 
which he might have been led as 
an advocate. ‘Ihe bounden duty 
of an advocate was to make the 
best of his cause: the duty of a 
senator was to maintain the truth, 
He did not come before the house 
as an advocate; for, even at the 
moment he entered its doors, he 
had thrown off that character. 
But it was said that justice could 
not be impartially administered in 
Ireland: as far as his own ex- 
perience went, he found that state- 
ment contradicted. In the course 
of his professional practice, he 
had been counsel for many indi- 
viduals, catholics and poor people 
into the bargain, who had reco- 
vered large amounts, in damages, 
from persons who had oppressed 
them. In one case, in the county 
of Waterford, he had been con- 
cerned for a man of low rank, 
against a person of fortune, and a 
magistrate. Whether his client 
had been a catholic or not, he did 
not remember, but he had been 
poor, certainly, and grievously op- 
pressed. In that very case he had 
not only gained a verdict, with a 
considerable sum in damages, but 
the defendant had been instantly 
stripped of his commission of the 
peace. Then, if justice could be 
done in Ireland between protestant 
and catholic—equal justice—cer- 
tain, and impartial—he did entreat 
that there might be an end of that 
unworthy slander which gentle- 
men were apt to cast on the au- 
thorities of their country. He 
did not mean to say that the legal 
road was very smooth in a 

that 
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that it was quite clear, or that 
men could travel upon it without 

in or cost; but where could 
they do this in England, or in any 
other country? After repeating 
that justice had been done in Ire- 
land, and could still be done there, 
between man and man, without 
the aid of the Catholic Association, 
the hon. gentleman concluded by 
appealing to those who knew him, 
whether personal or political feel- 
ing had ever biassed him in the 
discharge of his duty ? 

Mr. W. Courtenay said, that he 
had always voted in favour of 
catholic claims; and believed their 
grant to be most important to the 
well-being of Ireland. But he 
supported the motion before the 
house, because he thought the ex- 
istence of a society like the Catholic 
Association one of the heaviest 
afflictions with which any country 
could be visited. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman proceeded to contend, that 
the effect of the association, as 
interfering with the regular course 
of justice, would be most injurious, 
if not checked by the present bill. 
lle maintained that an association, 
acting as this had done, and pos- 
sessing resources which no indi- 
vidual could possess, was incom- 
patible with the spirit of the con- 
stitution, and ought to be put 
down. He could assure the house, 
that feeling as he did on the ge- 
neral question of catholic eman- 
cipation, he gave his vote for this 
bill with regret; but he felt con- 
vinced that the tranquillity of the 
country absolutely required it. 
here was only one part of the 
bill upon which he had any doubt, 
and the existence of which might 
have induced him to oppose it— 
he meant that clause which gave 
authority to a single magistrate to 
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enforce the provisions of the act; 
but on this point he felt himself 
relieved by an intimation from his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn), 
that it was his intention to alter 
that clause, and to make it neces- 
sary that there should be more 
than one magistrate present in cer- 
tain proceedings under it. 

Mr. Sykes and Sir J. Newport 
spoke in favour of the association. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he did not 
intend to delay the house by any 
lengthened observations, but he 
could not allow this last opportu- 
nity to pass without making a few 
remarks in reply to some of the 
objections which had been urged 
against the bill for the first time 
that evening. It had been asserted 
that this was partial legislation, 
and that the government had 
made no attempt to put down 
associations of a different descrip- 
tion. He denied the fact, and he 
appealed to the statute-book for 
proof, that the house had legis- 
lated to put down other societies. 
Did hon. members forget the act 
passed in the year 1523, to put 
down associations of a particular 
description, by which orange so- 
cieties, though not mentioned by 
name, were particularly aimed at? 
The honourable baronet (Sir J. 
Newport) had said that there was 
one law for the rich and another 
for the poor in Ireland. If that 
meant to convey to the house, that 
there was in that country, a denial 
of justice to the poor man, he 
begged to deny the fact ; but if it 
meant only that great inconve- 
nience was felt by a poor man in 
prosecuting a suit at law, it was 
no more than was felt in this coun- 
try, and was incidental to the 
condition of the poor in every 


state. With respect to magistrates, 
he 
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he would assert, and he defied 
contradiction, that there was no 
such thing as a disposition amongst 
them to take bribes for the admi- 
nistration of justice to the poor. 
There might have been cases of 
injustice and oppression on the 
part of magistrates ; but whenever 
a case of the kind came fully be- 
fore government, there was no 
indisposition to exercise the au- 
thority with which they were 
invested, of removing such per- 
sons from the commission, In 
cases which affected the conduct 
of magistrates, and which became 
the subject of judicial inquiry, it 
was the constant practice of the 
Lord Chancellor to inquire into 
the merits of the case by taking 
the report of the learned judge 
who tried it, and to act by his 
opinion. This was done in the 
case of “J awrence and Dempster.” 
The right hon. gentleman then 
went on to contend for the neces- 
sity of such a measure as the 
present, to put down an associa- 
tion having a very dangerous ten- 
dency, and against which the 
existing laws afforded no sufficient 
protection, It had been said that 
the giving the power to a single 
magistrate to enforce this act in 
particular instances was without 
precedent; but did hon. members 
recollect that the convention act 
gave power, not only to a single 
magistrate, but even to a peace- 
officer, to prevent or stop a meet- 
ing held contrary to the clauses of 
that act? In the present act no 
such power was given, except to a 
magistrate. Yet even on_ this 


point he was ready to attend to 
the suggestions which had been 
thrown out, and to make the pre- 
sence of more than one magistrate 
necessary in certain cases; and he 


assured hon. members opposite, 
that from the first he was prepared 
to give his most patient attention 
to every suggestion by which the 
severity of this act might be miti- 
gated as much as possible, without 
destroying its effect. He then 
proceeded to show that the state- 
ment made by the hon. member 
for Winchelsea, regarding the con- 
duct of Baron M’Cleland on one 
of the recent trials in Ireland, was 
utterly without foundation. The 
hon. and learned member had 
stated, that the acquittal of the 
soldier was attributable to the inter- 
ference of the learned judge in pre- 
venting one of the witnesses giving 
an answer to the question why he 
had omitted to state at the coro- 
ner’s inquest that which he was 
then stating to the court. Since 
that statement had been made, 
he had received one communica- 
tion from the learned judge whose 
conduct was impeached by it, and 
another from two of the counsel 
employed for the prosecution. 
Now, on the authority of the 
counsel, he could inform the 
house, that no such question had 
been proposed to the witness as 
was stated to have been objected 
to; and on the authority of the 
learned judge, that he had not put 
any stop to such investigation. 
The right hon. secretary here read 
Baron M’Cleland’s letter to the 
effect we have stated; and then 
added, that he had the satisfaction 
of announcing to the house, that 
he had recently become acquainted 
with another proof the soldier's 
innocence. The learned judge had 
summed up the evidence on this 
indictment with so much minute- 
ness, that in the course of it the 
counsel for the prosecution had 
said to a gentleman who sat next 
him, 
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him, “ I wonder why the judge 
should give himself the trouble of 
charging on a case upon which 
there has been the necessity of a 
clear acquittal from the beginning.” 
The hon. and learned gentleman 
had also made, upon what autho- 
rity he knew not, another charge 
against the Jearned judge. 

Mr. Brougham.—I made the 
charges on the authority of one of 
the counsel for the prosecution. 

Mr. Goulburn.—The hon. and 
learned gentleman had said that 
the learned judge had not only 
forborne to defer a trial, the name 
of which was not mentioned, till 
the counsel engaged in it was sent 
for from another court, but had 
also refused to read over to him 
the evidence of the witnesses who 
had been examined previously to 
his coming into it. The right 
hon. gentleman here read a letter 
from the learned baron, stating, 
that as the name of the case had 
not been mentioned, he could not 
meet the charge made against him 
with as positive a denial as he had 
done the former charge, but add- 
ing, that he had no recollection of 
such a circumstance having oc- 
curred on the circuit, and that he 
believed that no such circumstance 
had occurred, as it was in direct 
contravention to the conduct which 
he had long been in the habit of 
pursuing towards the bar. After 
such a statement, he did not sup- 
pose that any body would again 
impute to the learned baron the 
glaring and criminal misconduct 
which had been attributed to him 
by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. He was sure that the hon. 


and learned gentlemen would be 
the first to regret that he had been 
led by false information to employ 
the weight of his great eloquence 
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in bringing such unfounded accu- 
sations against a judicial character, 
and he trusted that it would teach 
him to abstain from depicting him 


in future as a person who was half 
a tiger and half another animal 
which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had named, though unfor- 
tunately the word had not reached 
his ears. Such language was 
scarcely defensible when used to- 
wards an individual convicted of 
crime, but was quite unwarrant- 
able when used towards an indi- 
vidual of the learned baron’s high 
station and character. He was 
sure those that knew him would 
agree with him when he stated, 
that no individual discharged his 
functions more impartially, or 
oftener interfered to prevent the 
recurrence of the violent party 
disputes which so frequently came 
before the tribunals of Ireland. 
Mr. Denman had waited with 
impatience for some explanation 
of the learned baron’s conduct in 
the two cases which had been 
brought before the notice of the 
house ; and now that the explana- 
tion had been given, he must ob- 
serve that to him it appeared to 
be any thing but satisfactory. 
The learned baron had met the 
first charge with a positive denial. 
This was no more than might na- 
turally be expected from a per- 
son in his situation. A learned 
counsel had, however, pledged his 
professional fortunes to the truth 
of the charge ; and he could not 
see any reason why the judge was 
to be credited merely because he 
was on the bench, or why the bar- 
rister should be disbelieved because 
he was beiow it. Ifa man were to 
be considered innocent merely be- 
cause he denied the accusation 


brought against him, why should 
not 
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not the Catholic Association have 
the benefit of the same doctrine ? 
It had certainly every claim upon 
their indulgence; it oa chal- 
lenged inquiry into its conduct— 
it ee offered evidence of its pro- 
ceedings—that evidence had been 
rejected, and its guilt had been 
taken for granted, not only with- 
out producing any facts to esta- 
blish it, but after shutting out 
from the public view every docu- 
ment except those miserable pa- 
pers which were now poured in 
from every quarter to blacken the 
conduct and objects of the Catho- 
lic Association. Gentlemen on 
the other side had told them that 
they ought not to attack the ab- 
sent. He wished that they would 
follow the advice they gave ; and 
before they poured the vials of 
their wrath on the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, would recollect that they 
had driven its members from their 
bar, and had not allowed them to 
refute the charges which they had 
oe against them. It was, 
owver, quite ridiculous to talk 
of « ~ attacking the absent, when 
it * ss of chancellors and of judges 
that they had to speak. Those 
persons could not hold seats in 
that house; but it was the dut 
of those who could hold them to 
remark, and to remark by name 
on their conduct if it were objec- 
tionable. Now, when he found 
the noble lord who filled the office 
of chancellor, acting as the head 
of administration, and putting lan- 
guage into the mouth of his col- 
eagues which filled the count 


with astonishment, he should not 
be deterred by any invidious sar- 
casms from declaring his opinion 
of that noble lord's political pro- 


ceedings. They were told that 
the noble lord, if his colleagues 
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would not adopt his language, in- 
tended to resign. When gentle. 
men on his side of the house inti- 
mated their doubts as to that 
point, they were told immediately, 
‘¢ It must be so, for the noble lord 
is a man of honour and integrity.” 
And yet the men who told them 
so, were themselves men of honour 
and integrity, who agreed to adopt 
language as their own which they 
disapproved, rather than resign 
the good things of office. The 
hon. and learned member then 
proceeded at considerable length 
to argue against this bill, as one 
that was calculated to excite last- 
ing discontent in Ireland; and 
implored the house, if it wished 
to re-establish itself in the con- 
fidence of the population of that 
country, to put down this associa- 
tion, not by the enactment of fresh 
penal laws, but by the repeal of 
those which already existed. 

Colonel Forde bore testimony 
to the high character and impar- 
tial conduct of Baron M‘Cleland 
as a judge, and declared his inten- 
tion of supporting this bill. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson proceeded to 
address the house, but was inaudi- 
ble for the greater part of his 
speech, owing to the noise and 
coughing in the body of the house. 
The first words that we caught of 
his speech were these—‘ Gentle- 
men, you shall hear what it is my 
pleasure to submit to the house. 
You will only compel me to be ten 
times as tedious as I otherwise 
should be by attempting to cough 
me down. I trust, however, for 
the honour of the house, that you 
will hear me, for I represent a 
large body of men, who deem this 
question of vital importance to the 
interests of Ireland.” The hon. 
member then proceeded, amid 

much 
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much confusion, to reiterate his 
opposition to this abominable mea- 
sure, which he considered to be 
full of mockery and insult to the 
catholics of Ireland. He trusted 
that if it were carried into a law in 
that house, the catholics would 
not only petition the house of 
lords to throw it out, but in case 
it passed there, would petition the 
throne to withhold from it the 
royal assent. After some further 
observations, he proceeded to re- 
mark, that he could not suppose 
that Lord Wellesley had the little- 
ness of mind to be envious of the 
fame which the Catholic Associa- 
tion had already acquired. He 
would beg to ask the secretary at 
war, Why, in a time of peace, the 
house were, in a few days, to be 
called upon to vote 15,000 addi- 
tional men to the army? It had 
been already stated, that govern- 
ment wanted but 5,000 men for 
India. What service, then, were 
the other 10,000 required for? 
Did they apprehend that there was 
any thinginthe present aspect of the 
continental powers to call for such 
a vastincrease? If not, he would 
ask whether ministers had pur- 
posely selected such a moment for 
insulting a catholic population of 
7,000,000 of souls ? 

Mr. Peel assured the house that 
he would detain them but for a 
very short period indeed, if they 
would bear with him for that time. 
He was anxious to set himself right 
in some points, wherein what he 
had stated on a former night was 
more or less directly concerned. 
In the first place, he entirely ac- 
quitted the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hutchinson) of any intention to 
intimidate him personally, on a 
former night; and when the hon. 
gentleman threatened to bring all 
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the members, almost, on his (Mr. 
Peel’s) side of the house to the 
block, he (Mr. Peel) never sup- 
posed for a moment that he meant 
any thing more than to speak of 
them in a general way, as in their 


capacity of ministers. But, most 
undoubtedly, in whatever way the 
threatening was meant, it would 
certainly never have the effect of 
making him swerve from that 
which he might conceive to be his 
line of public duty. It was im- 
possible that he (Mr. Peel) should 
disregard an appeal which had 
been made to him also, by the 
honourable member for Taun- 
ton, in these discussions; for he 
had the highest respect for that 
honourable gentleman, who had 
raised himself to high rank and 
influence solely by his own great 
exertions, his talents, and his in- 
tegrity. But the hon. member 
would pardon him for saying, that 
as in a very few days the catholic 
question must, in some shape or 
other, be forced upon the attention 
of parliament, he should decline, 
for the present, being tempted 
into any discussion on that mea- 
sure, on the army estimates, or 
any other of the questions to which 
the honourable gentleman’s speech 
had related. Differing as he did 
from so many of his hon. friends 
on the general question, he had yet. 
supported concessions to the En- 
glish catholics in the course of last 
session, and all his subsequent 
experience had confirmed him in 
the propriety of the step he had 
then taken. With respect to a 
question put to him on a former 
evening by the right honourable 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Tierney), 
as to what he (Mr. Peel) must have 
felt on hearing a right honourable 
friend describe Ireland to — 
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been in 1821 a wreck upon the 
breakers, he begged to say, that 
he could feel no such displeasure 
as the right honourable member 
(Mr. Tierney) seemed to suppose ; 
for what was the fact? It was 
yrecisely in that year that he (Mr. 
Peel) accepted the office of secre- 
tary of state. It was true that he 
had been before secretary for Ire- 
land; but he had quitted office 
ever since 1816. It had been his 
wish, in that office, to have re- 
mained in Ireland another year, 
till 1817. Perhaps he might be 
allowed to say, that when he 
quitted Ireland, she was in a state 
of perfect tranquillity ; there was 
then no Catholic Association, no 
catholic board, nor any thing of 
the kind. Though he could not 
give himself any credit on the 
score of this tranquillity, yet he 
might be allowed to remark, that 
it was rather aremarkable coinci- 
dence that the country was then 
tranquil, and that there was little 
or nothing of that spirit of exacer- 
bation which had since so much 
affected the minds of men there. 
With regard to what had fallen on 
a former night from the honourable 
and learned member for Winchel- 
sea (Mr. Brougham), he (Mr. 
Peel) now wished to repeat, as 
near as he could remember them, 
the very words he used in speak- 
ing of one of the most public and 
notorious acts of the Catholic As- 
sociation. He said that they had 
committed an act of indiscretion, 
at least, by their address to Mr. 
Hamilton Rowan. He would now 
say, that to the speech of the hon. 
and learned gentleman in which 
that observation was commented 
on, he had listened with no feeling 
of hostility, and no other emotion 
but that of admiration for the 


H AND 


splendid talents which were evinced 
by the honourable and _ learned 


gentleman. ‘The charge of indis. 
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ciation he (Mr. Peel) now repeated, 
The address made by them through 
their secretary onthe same day with 
their address to the Roman-catho- 
lics of Ireland, was an act caleu- 
lated to excite the alarm of all the 
rotestant community of Ireland, 
he honourable and learned gen- 
tleman had expatiated on the ex- 
cellent private character of Mr, 
Hamilton Rowan ; contending that 
he was an excellent father, land- 
lord, master—that he fulfilled with 
unimpeachable integrity all the du- 
ties of all the relations of private 
life. But had he (Mr. Peel) im- 
pugned the private virtues of Mr. 
Hamilton Rowan, or did the Ca- 
tholic Association speak of them 
in their address to him? No;— 
and the Association addressed him 
as a man “whose life had been 
devoted, and almost sacrificed in 
the cause of his country.” It was 
therefore of Mr. Rowan, in this 
public light, that he spoke. The 
right honourable gentleman then 
recapitulated the heads of Mr. 
Rowan’s history, and the facts of 
its having appeared by the report 
of the secret committee of 1794, 
(which Mr. Peel had accidentally 
read,) that Rowan was accused of 
intercourse with an emissary from 
France, and of having plotted with 
him for the invasion of Ireland; 
of the manner in which his name 
was implicated on the trial of 
Jackson, though on that trial he 
had no opportunity of being heard 
in his defence; of his being charged 
and found guilty in 1794 of the 
publication of a seditious libel; 
that in the course of that imprison- 
ment he was attainted for high 
treason ; 
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treason; that he fled to France, 
and was never brought to trial for 
that treason; that subsequently 
his Majesty was graciously pleas- 
ed to give him a free pardon ; and 
that Mr. Rowan, on being brought 
up for his discharge, made a 
powerful speech to the Court, in 
which he acknowledged with gra- 
titude the royal benevolence, and 
the care with which his wife and 
children had been treated, parti- 
cularly by Lord Clare—one of the 
members (Mr. Peel observed) of 
the much-calumniated govern- 
ment of Ireland of that day— 
during his absence beyond seas. 
The hon. and learned gentleman 
argued, that though it was true 
that Mr. Rowan had been attaint- 
ed, yet he had never been tried ; 
that he was received into the best 
society of Dublin, and even by the 
lord-lieutenant, and noticed and 
contided in by those distinguished 
persons whom the hon. and learned 
gentleman chose to designate 
ironically as the pink of loyalty— 
Lord Manners and Mr. Saurin. 
The right hon. gentleman _pro- 
ceeded to read some passages from 
the “ Letters of the United Irish- 
men to the Volunteers,” the libel 
for publication of which Mr. 
Rowan was tried, and the address 
of the learned judge tothe prisoner 
on passing sentence, in order to 
prove the dangerous and seditious 
character of the paper. The house 
would do well to refer to that 
sentence, as they might find it in 
Cobbett’s State Trials. But the 
hon. and learned gentleman had 
asked him (Mr. Peel) in effect, 
how he, as a member of the 
government, durst say any thing 
against Mr. Hamilton Rowan, 
who was received and patronized 
by the Marquis Wellesley, by 
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Lord Manners, and Mr. Saurin, 
and retained even in the magis- 
tracy? Peculiar stress was laid 
on this—that he was a magis- 
trate. ‘The confidence with which 
this statement was made had in- 
duced him (Mr. Peel) to believe 
it. But he had since referred to 
the Crown and Hanaper-office in 
Dublin, to ascertain whether such 
was the fact ; and he had only to- 
day received an answer to his 
application. The reply was to this 
effect :—‘* On a search made, for 
the 20 years last past, in the re- 
cords of this office, for all the 
counties of Ireland, it does not 
appear that there has been, during 
those 20 years, any person in the 
commission of the peace of the 
name of Hamilton Rowan.” He 
would now appeal to the hon. and 
learned gentleman himself whether 
he had not thus dashed from his 
hand the poisoned chalice which 
the hon. gentleman had commend- 
ed to his lips ? 

Mr. Brougham begged to re- 
mind the house of the former part 
of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech of that night. He had begun 
with a very candid appeal to him, 
and the recollection of the house, 
in respect to his own statement of 
the preceding Friday, and his 
(Mr. Brougham’s) answer to that 
speech. He repeated the words 
then employed as nearly as he 
could remember them; which 
were, that the conduct of the as- 
sociation in the matter in question 
had been equivocal, rash, and in- 
discreet. And any one who had 
heard the speech referred to about 


Mr. Hamilton Rowan, and who 


did not take his knowledge of it 
only from the abstract which was 
thus a second time furnished to 
the house, must have felt that its 

effect 
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effect was greatly exaggerated in 
the speech made this night by the 
right hon. gentleman. But still 
more must he have felt that the 
appeal which he (Mr. Brougham) 
on the former occasion had made 
to the candour and sympathy of 
the house, had been outrageously 
overcharged. But, in his recol- 
lection, there dwelt an impression 
of words used by that hon. gen- 
tleman in reference to the object 
of his (Mr. Brougham’s) obser- 
vations, so different in their spirit 
from the calm, the subdued, the 
very candid and plausible man- 
ner—so different from the tone of 
good feeling this night adopted 
by the right hon. gentleman—that 
in adverting to them he must de- 
clare that words less like than 
they were to what the right hon. 
gentleman now spoke of, he had 
never heard. “ Would he (for 
that was the meaning of the right 
hon. gentleman’s former appeal )— 
would he (Mr. Brougham) defend 
this Catholie Association, of which 
he professed himself to be the 
advocate and the champion, when 
in the very day of their declaration 
to the Roman-catholic population 
of Ireland, they issued an address, 
expressive of their love and vene- 
ration for an attainted traitor ?” 
(Loud and continued cheering. ) 
“ Attainted traitor,” those were 
the words that were employed. 
He appealed to the impartial, the 
calm-judging men of that house, 
who mingled neither with one 
side nor the other, whether such 
were not the right hon. gentle- 
man’s words?—the words uttered 
by him in the face of the country, 
without respect to the feelings of 
the individual, of his country, or 
his son? But he (Mr. Brougham) 
appealed to the better feelings 


of the house—to the country, to 
the memory of the right honour- 
able gentleman after one week's 
recollection of what he had 
said; he appealed to the right 
hon. gentleman, as placing him- 
self in the situation of one of 
those gallant officers, whose dis- 
tinguished bravery adorned a 
service, of which to be even 
amongst its lowest members was 
in itself a very high honour—he 
meant no other than Captain Ha- 
milton,—whether to hear it pub- 
licly, not privately, but in the face 
of parliament and of the country, 
represented that his own father 
was an attainted traitor, was just 
or proper? The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman then said, that pass- 
ing over much detail, of which 
in this case he was comparatively 
ignorant, he asserted that he had, 
on a former night, defended Mr. 
H. Rowan, and to that defence 
he still adhered. He had defend- 
ed the Catholic Association; and 
that defence he felt himself bound 
to renew. The hon. and learned 
gentleman then adverted to the 
case of Jackson, and ridiculed the 
notice of Mr.H.Rowan,who had not 
been tried on that occasion, being 
affected by any thing which might 
be supposed to implicate him, 
coming out in the trial of Jackson 
for a libel; and in a case upon 
which Mr. Hamilton was not 
heard in his own defence. Then 
as to the trial which Mr. Hamilton 
did undergo, and of which the 
right hon. gentleman said so much: 
was it for a great crime ?—a fe- 
lony ?—for any thing infamous ?— 
for any thing that could justify 
another man in saying, under such 
circumstances, “ that he was an 
attainted traitor ?” No such thing ; 
but he was tried for a libel. The 

right 
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right hon. gentleman must have 
reason to complain, if he thought 
that the course which was recom- 
mended so long ago, of seeking 
for redress of grievances and re- 
lief, was seditious; for it should 
seem that 30 years had not made 
the Irish any wiser. They now 
chose to intrust their petition into 
the hands of an hon. baronet, who 
was convicted of “ seditious libel” 
on very similar grounds, by a 
justly-judging and correctly-feeling 
jury, who found him guilty of a 
libel of this sort; in consequence 
of which, he had been subjected 
toa long imprisonment, in the time 
of peace, on the very banks of that 
river that washed the walls within 
which they were now assem- 
bled. In farther allusion to the 
case of Mr. Hamilton Rowan, the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
observed, that in those troublous 
times to which the right hon. gen- 
tleman referred, the wisest of the 
sons of Ireland were uncertain 
of the course they should pursue, 
and might well be excused for 
any errors into which they fell in 
endeavouring to avert from their 
country the horrors of a civil war 
with which she was then threatened, 
and to which she must have been 
a prey had the system of that day 
prevailed much longer. Even Mr. 
Grattan was the object of secret 
proceedings in the privy council, 
as he believed. Consultations 
were held for his removal— for 
the removal of a man whose name 
was never mentioned even on the 
other (the ministerial) side of the 
house, without every expression 
of regard and veneration. The 
learned gentleman then entered 
more fully into a defence of Mr. 
H. Rowan’s conduct, in reply to 
the animadversions of the right 
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horiourable gentleman, but he was 
at last interrupted by a loud c 

of “ order!” He wished the hon. 
gent. who cried “ order,” would 
resume the deep slumber in which 
he must have been wrapped for 
the last half hour; for nobody 
who had been awake during that 
time, and had listened to the 
very important discussion which 
had been proceeding, could have 
thought of interrupting it by such 
a cry of “order.” ‘There were so 
many errors in public documents, 
that he might safely admit it to 
be possible that Mr. Rowan had 
not been in the commission for 
twenty years past. ‘The clerk of 
the hanaper might be right, and 
his informants, three in number, 
might have innocently erred in 
their statement of that fact. At 
any rate, he (Mr. Brougham) stood 
acquitted. He defied any man to 
hear that statement, and find it 
supported as he did, without at 
once receiving and confiding in it. 
There were other statements to 
which he felt bound to refer. The 
question of Mr. Rowan being a 
magistrate or not, was only one 
circumstance: that circumstance 
being excepted, his defence of that 
gentleman was left impregnable. 
He had been restored by a free 
pardon: was not that enough? He 
was re-admitted to his rights as a 
free subject: was not that enough ? 
He was received at court: was that 
nothing? He was allowed to act 
upon the grand juries: was not 
that a function to give a man con- 
sideration—when he would have 
to sit upon criminal offences, per- 
haps in cases of high treason? He 
had been admitted at the levee: 
was that nothing? Did it speak no- 
thing for a man’s character, that he 


was well received at the Castle by 
one 
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one lord-lieutenant after another ? 
One of those noble personages 
who had held that distinguished 


st. who was not at all more 


interested, either from property 


or feeling, in the propagation of 


treason and disaffection, than the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, had 
authorised him to make use of a 
statement which he had made re- 
garding the character of this gen- 
tleman. They, of course, consi- 
dered themselves as the only 
legitimate defenders of the throne 
and the altar—they alone, so their 
manner would intimate, were the 
only ones who did not foster re- 
bellion and sedition. It was his 
practice to believe that persons, 
like the Duke of Bedford, trom 
the stake which they held in the 
country, and from their known 
and unquestioned loyalty, gave as 
sound pledges for themselves, and 
were as likely to be as earnest in 
their wishes to maintain the peace 
of Ireland, as any of the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite. These were 
the words of the Duke of Bedford: 
* One of the first of my official 
acts was to recommend to the 
crown to grant a free pardon to 
Mr. H. Rowan. No one act of 
my administration has ever given 
me more satisfaction, because I 
am convinced that a more honour- 
able and respectable man does not 
exist in all Ireland.” Be it known, 
then, that the most grievous charge 
against the associations amounted 
to this—that although he was no 
magistrate, they had _ pointedly 
shown their regard for a man, than 
whom a more honourable and re- 
spectable one could not be found 
in all Ireland. He would press 
this matter one step further. Who 
was entitled to call him traitor, if 
the sovereign who had pardoned 
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him, has since smiled upon him 
also? His Majesty himself did 
that very thing, for imitating which 
his Majesty’s ministers accused the 
Catholic Association. When the 
sovereign had received him at the 
levee, no man living could charge, 
no man living ought to charge the 
association with the slightest de. 
gree of indiscretion, in manifesting 
their respect to him. He repeated 
his opinion, that this gentleman 
had been ungenerously, unneces- 
sarily attacked, and he envied not 
the feelings of those who, perhaps 
to round a period, or at any rate 
to make an impression, could in- 
dulge in such a charge. “ Yes— 
received at court by the advice of 
the ministers themselves—but of 
that I take no advantage.” One 
word as to the observations which 
he had made upon Baron M‘Cle- 
land. He had before given his 
reasons for believing in the state- 
ment made to him respecting those 
transactions: he still believed in 
that statement. He had his in- 
formation from a gentleman whom 
he knew, who was of counsel in 
the cause. ‘The answer of the 
learned baron was with respect to 
one of the cases specific —in the 
other, his reply was general and 
argumentative. He found nothing 
in either of the answers to alter 
his belief, or effectually to meet 
that statement. As to the cha- 
racter of the learned baron, he 
had been accused of using strong 
language—of attributing to him 
very extraordinary and almost in- 
describable baseness and cruelty. 
He appealed to the recollection of 
the house, if he was not wronged 
in the representation of what he 
had said. He had in the most 


marked manner introduced those 
expressions as some which were 


applied 
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applied to the learned baron by an 
hon. member of the house. 


Non meus hic sermo, sed quem precepit 
asellus, ; 
Rusticus abnormis sapiens crassaeque 
Minerve.”’ 

So he believed the verses ran. 
But he was not answerable for that 
description of the learned baron. 
It was given by one who knew 
him much better than he did. 
Whether just or not might soon be 
known, if it should be the plea- 
sure of the house to inquire into 
it: an opportunity would soon 
occur. A gentleman was coming 
over to support a petition which 
had been presented two years ago, 
whose desire was to be allowed 
to prove his case at the bar of 
the house, and he would under- 
take to make good charges of mal- 
versation against Baron M‘Cle- 
land. Whether made out or not 
upon hearing, was nothing to the 
present purpose. He had stated 
what he had heard and believed— 
what he still must believe—be- 
cause of the defects in the answer 
of the learned baron. It was not 
necessary that he should add 
more in his objections to the bill. 
He deplored its progress deeply: 
he denounced it as the harbinger 
of ill: it was his unalterable opi- 
nion, that it would produce reme- 
diless mischief; that it would break 
up that short-lived tranquillity, 
which they owed to the exertions 
of this association. He called the 
house once for all to pause. It 
was not a measure directed equally 
against orange and catholic asso- 
clations, but against catholic asso- 
cations. He had hoped, if not 


for the substance, at least for the 
semblance, of even-handed jus- 
The catholics were for- 
bigden to associate, while the 


tice, 
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orangemen were allowed that pri- 
vilege. (Cheers, and cries of 
* No.” ) He said it was so. The 
orangemen were prevented from 
associating in secret, so were the 
catholics. But the catholics were 
also prohibited from meeting in 
public, in order to obtain any alte- 
rations in the affairs of church or 
state. Who ever heard of orange- 
men wanting any alteration in 
church or state? Their petitions 
were to maintain things as they 
were. They were only too glad 
to have them remain; alteration 
would annihilate them and their 
hopes. Under the mask of an 
equal law, which would scarcely 
affect the orangemen, they were 
drawing a double edged sword 
against the catholics. The orange 
party might have a parliament, 
and all the regulations which were 
denied the catholics, provided that 
they sought no alteration in church 
or state? Whyshould they? They 
felt no grievances, and they could 
wish for no alteration, ‘The ca- 
tholics only had grounds for com- 
plaint. ‘They alone wished for 
alteration: and this the house 
called justice! This was dealing 
equally between the two parties! 
His last prayer was, if they would 
persist in this act of hostility 
to the catholics, this grievous 
measure of injustice, which went 
to shut the gates of justice (he 
might almost say of mercy) upon 
Ireland, that they would think 
deeply of it between this and 
Tuesday night. Then, if they 
were men consistent in their 
feelings—if they were not dead 
to the voice of justice, policy, 
and reason, late as it would be, 
yet not being too late, they would 
gladly retrace the steps which 
they had so madly taken; and, 


instead 
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instead of this bill, they would 
give emancipation. 

Mr. Peel explained; after which 
the house divided—for the third 
reading, 226; againstit, 99. Ad- 
journed at a quarter before one. 

House of Lords, Feb. 28.— Lord 
Melville rose, pursuant to the 
notice he had given of his inten- 
tion to introduce a bill for better 
regulating the mode of choosing 
juries in Scotland. The bill was 
read the first time. 

Mr. Goulburn, and others from 
the commons, brought up the bill 
for suppressing unlawful societies 
in Ireland. ‘The bill was then 
read. 

Several petitions were presented 
against the unlawful societies’ bill, 
and some in its favour. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
presented a petition from the city 
of Bath, in favour of the bill for 
suppressing unlawful societies in 
Ireland, and against the catholic 
claims. It was signed by 300 
2506 The right reverend pre- 

te also presented a petition to 
the same effect from the arch- 
deacon and clergy of the diocese 
of Bath and Wells. This last peti- 
tion, which was drawn up in strong 
language, intimated in one passage, 
that the catholics had covered their 
designs with a cloak of loyalty, 
which they had now thrown off, 
and were proceeding to threaten. 

Earl Fitzwilliam rose to ex- 
press his disapprobation of the 
spirit in which the petition was 
conceived. He condemned the 
use of such language as that which 
the petitioners used, on account 
of its impolicy, as well as its 
illiberality and injustice to the 
catholics. We understood him to 

object to petitions from the clergy 
for the exclusion of others from 


constitutional privileges, as coming 
from an interested body. If 4 
rich corporation petitioned for ob. 
jects which were supposed to fa. 
yours its interests, why might not 


the army be allowed to petition in — 


the like manner? He condemned 7 
all penal laws for opinions—all — 

attempts to control the consciences 
of men. Such conduct was flying 


in the face of heaven, and it was 
dreadful to think of the con. 
sequences which might follow from 
thus persisting in inflicting misery 
on six millions of human beings, 
He wished their lordships to re- 
collect that the only pretext for 


this manner of proceeding was — 


a conscientious difference of opi- 
nion in men who acknowledged 
the same Saviour, and, in all its 
great principles, the same faith as 
themselves, 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
was surprised to hear what had 
fallen from the noble earl re- 


specting the language of the peti- 3 


tion. What had been stated, 
however, consisted altogether of 
general assertion, which he could 
only answer by a general negation. 
In his opinion, the sentiments con- 
tained in the petition reflected 
credit on those from whom it 
came. He was not aware of any 
improper language in it ; if there 
was, the noble ear! had not pointed 
it out. He hoped he should be 
excused from following the noble 
earl in the observations into which 
he had entered on the general 
question of the Catholic claims. 
The noble lord had drawn a sort 
of analogy on the subject of the 
petition, but it was an anal 
without any similitude. He cou 
not see why petitions against 3 
measure should not be received 
by persons whose interests — 
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be affected by that measure ; and 
in the present case, he thought the 
clergy had as good a right to peti- 
tion as any other class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

Earl Fitzwilliam explained. He 
pointed out passages of the peti- 
tion which ascribed designs to the 
catholies, which the petitioners 
could not know to be true, and 
ascribed motives to them which 
they disclaimed. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
again explained, and contended, 
that as petitions had come at dif- 
ferent times from every body of 
men in the kingdom, and had 
been received, he could not see 
why the petition of the clergy of 
his diocese should be refused. If 
any thing could show the unrea- 
sonableness of this exception, it 
would be the reception of a peti- 
tion which professed to come from 
the whole body of the catholic 
priesthood of [reland. 

Lord Holland observed, that 
the question which arose out of 
this petition was merely one of 
order and regularity. For his 
own part, always inclined to open 
the widest door to the applica- 
tions of the people, he would make 
no objection to the reception of 
this petition. But if the right 
reverend and learned lord (the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells) thought 
that it was regular to receive peti- 
tions so cireumstanced as this, he 
laboured under a mistake. Peti- 
tions which professed to come from 
corporate bodies must have the 
corporation seal attached to them, 
otherwise they could only be con- 
sidered as the petitions of the indi- 
viduals who signed them in the 
name of the corporation. But 
though the present application 


wanted this official mark, he (Lord 
1825, 
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Holland) was still willing to re- 


ceive it. He would receive it 
notwithstanding the absolute false- 
hoods which it was said to contain 
—notwithstanding the gross alle- 
gations of improper motives with 
which it was filled —-notwithstand- 
ing the spirit and temper which it 
displayed, and which he needed 
not to characterize. His willing- 
ness to admit it, therefore, was 
entirely independent either of the 
regularity of its form, or the nature 
of its contents; and arose solely 
from the general principle on 
which he acted, to listen to the 
representations of all persons and 
classes who addressed the house. 
The petitioners in this case came 
before their lordships humbly re- 
presenting their views and their 
fears ; but what evidence did they 
give of christian humility in their 
arrogant denial of equal privileges 
to their christian brethren? ‘They 
professed their regard for chris- 
tian establishments, but showed 
none to christian charity. His 
noble friend (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
had objected to the petition, that 
it contained imputations of motives 
which the petitioners could not 
prove, and asserted facts, of which 
the catholics could establish the 
falsehood. When this was denied 
by the right reverend and learned 
lord (the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells), his noble friend had justi- 
fied his assertions by an appeal to 
the words of the petition. It 
broadly stated that the catholics 
avowed the doctrine of the Pope's 
supremacy in civil matters—an 
assertion which the catholics, or 
papists (as they were called), 
denied. It next asserted that the 


real object of the catholics was to 
overthrow the protestant church 


establishment, and possess them- 
H selves 
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selves of its revenues; and this 
the catholics denied. It did not 
well become a body of men pro- 
fessing to act under the influence 
of christian charity, to suspect 
lightly the motives of others, even 
when there existed reason for sus- 
picion; but no man with the least 
pretensions to candour or justice, 
or comprehending even the mean- 
ing of true charity, could impute 
bad motives to his neighbours 
where none existed, or ascribe 
designs to them which they dis- 
avowed. But it was said, the 
designs imputed to the catholics 
in the petition were avowed ; if 
so, where? In every petition 
presented to the house for catholic 
emancipation, which he (Lord 
Holland) had seen, so far were 
designs against the establishment 
of the country from being avowed, 
that they were distinctly disclaim- 
ed. Inthe general catholic peti- 
tion presented lately to the house, 
not only were such designs dis- 
claimec, but the principles of civil 
and religious liberty were elo- 
quently stated and enforced. Not- 
withstanding the character of the 
petition, he again repeated that he 
was willing to receive it, though 
it contained falsehoods, and im- 
puted criminal intentions; but it 
should not be thought strange that 
his noble friend (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
who knew best the calumniated 
body to whom it applied, should 
stand up and point out its objec- 
tionable passages, especially when 
it was considered as coming from 
a learned body, whose knoWledge 
andprofession might be supposed to 
confer authority on its statements. 

The Bishop of Hereford said, 
that the assertion about the doc- 
trine of the Pope’s supremacy in 
the petition was not made on light 
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grounds. This doctrine was not 
disguised or disclaimed by the 
catholics in his diocese: it was 
openly avowed. ‘There was a 
catholic journal, which was ex. 


tensively circulated among that © 
body, which had lately asserted © 
the doctrine in its full latitude, ~ 


The editor, in speaking of a late 3 


ordinance of the King of France, 


disapproving of the conduct ofa © 
cardinal for compromising the © 
liberties of the Gallican church, © 
said, that he could not agree with — 


the views of the French govern — 
ment on this occasion, because the 


King had no title to interfere with 


the conduct of the church to the 7 


injury of the indefeasible rights of © 


his Holiness the Pope. ‘The same — 


doctrine was asserted by all the © 


Roman-catholic priests of Lanca- 
shire. They made no scruple to 
say that the churches of this king- 
dom had been their’s once, and 
that they expected they would be 
their’s again. The noble baron 
opposite (Lord Holland) imputed 
a want of charity to the petitioners 
for suspecting the designs of the 
catholics, and had found fault 
with some allegations in the peti- 
tion. He (the Bishop of Here- 
ford) did not entirely approve of 
all the expressions in the petition. 
There were some of them that he 
would have been glad to see ex- 
punged ; but it would be hard to 
refuse conscientious men the right 
of making known their fears, and 
raising their voices in defence of 
our establishments, though they 
might, in their sincerity and honest 
conviction, employ a greater seve 
rity of terms than the occasion 
warranted. If he wanted any 


farther excuse for such conduct, 
he might find it in what the world 
looked upon as a justification— 

namely, 
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namely, a similar harshness of 
language in the opponents of the 
petitioners. ‘The worthy clergy- 
men of the establishment who 
conscientiously discharged their 
duties were styled ‘‘ hungry pro- 
testant parsons” in all the publi- 
cations of the catholics. He did 
not mean to detain the house with 
any further observations, but he 
could not sit silent while he heard 
the conduct of the petitioners 
arraigned, and motives imputed to 
them which they would disclaim. 

Lord Holland explained. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
said, he had looked over the 
petition, as any other member of 
the house would do a petition 
which he was requested to pre- 
sent. He had observed nothing 
in it objectionable in point of 
language, and, therefore, he had 
resented it. With respect to the 
imputation of motives, he thought 
that the petitioners had more 
reason to complain of that than 
those against whose claims they 
petitioned. A noble baron had 
ascribed to them motives of an 
objectionable kind. 

Lord Holland denied that he 
imputed any motives to the pe- 
titioners. 

The Earl of Carnarvon had no 
objection to receive the petition. 
He did not disapprove of church- 
men petitioning on public mea- 
sures any more than any other 
class; but he. objected to their 
separating themselves from the 
great body of the people in their 
applications. If he (Lord Car- 
narvon) were a clergyman, he 
should feel a distrust of his own 
impartiality in a matter which had 
reference to the establishment, 
and would not petition, lest he 
might be actuated with prejudices 
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which rendered his opinion of no 


value. ‘The petitioners: had’ not 
shown this prudent distrust, but 
had completely justified its neces- 
sity. They evinced the strongest 
bias, and were actuated with pre- 
judices which led them to distort 
facts. ‘The petition prayed: that 
the house would protect our 
established religion, which ‘was 
threatened. with spiritual tyranny 
and oppression. What man could 
look around him in the country; 
and witness the situation of the 
two systems, and say that’ the 
protestant body were threatened 
with spiritual violence, oppression, 
and tyranny from the catholics? 
He (Lord Carnarvon) had always 
heard it represented that the ‘ty- 
ranny and oppression was not only 
threatened, but inflicted from the 
other side. However this might 
be, there certainly was spiritual 
coercion. The noble earl con- 
cluded by expressing his regret 
that the petitioners should have 
thrown such discredit on them- 
selves and their order by the un- 
charitable nature of their allega- 
tions, and the falsehood of their 
assertions. They had justified 
Lord Clarendon’s \ character of 
churchmen, who said, that of all 
classes of men the clergy were on 
general subjects the least inform- 
ed, and took the most incorrect 
view of human affairs. 

Lord King expressed his belief 
that such a petition could not have 
come from any other corporation 
or place in the kingdom than from 
the wise men of the diocese whence 
it issued. Such a mass of non- 
sense could no where else have 
been concocted. The clergy in 
that town were entirely in the 
dark. ‘They read and knew no- 
thing. They had not even perused 
H 2 the 
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the liberal proclamation of the 
liberal king of Hanover. He 
wished the right reverend prelate 
of the diocese would take that 
proclamation and hang it upon the 
door of his private chapel. He 
would probably be asked by the 
petitioners, “ What have we to do 
with Hanover?” as it had anciently 
been asked, “ what good can come 
out of Nazareth?” He would say, 
much good can come out of Han- 
over, if the rev. gent. would read 
that liberal proclamation. — The 
petition was then received. 

A similar petition was presented 
from the archdeaconry of Col- 
chester. 

Lord Cliften observes, that our 
church was called a poor chureh, 
and so it was if the livings of some 
of its members were considered ; 
while it must be called a rich 
church, if its higher emoluments 
were taken into the account. The 
inequality of livings wasa great evil. 
We found clergymen with 20,000. 
a year, and others with 251. A 
poor curate in his neighbourhood 
performed the duties of two pa- 
rishes, and had only 25/. for each. 

The petition was received. 

The L£arl of Roden presented 
a petition from the county of 
Down, in favour of the bill.—Ad- 
journed at half-past 7 o'clock. 

House of Commons, Feb. 28.— 
The house resolved itself into a 
committee of ways and means; and 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose to bring forward his financial 
project for the year. In setting 
out, the right hon. gentleman said 
he could not forbear pausing for 
& moment, to congratulate the 
house upon the peculiarly auspi- 
cious circumstances under which 
it was called on to review the 
finances of the country. He did 


not advert to this topic for the 
sake merely of introducing flourish, 
or from any desire to lead the 
public mind to indulge in too 
sanguine expectations for the fu- 
ture: he had no purpose to do 
any thing like this; and though 
there might perhaps be persons 
in the country, who, jealous of 
increasing prosperity, and ignorant 
of the causes by which that pros- 
perity had been produced, might 
say that we stood on an eminence 
that was perilous — 

“« ————— numerosa parabet, 
‘* Ex celse turris tabulata, unde altior esset, 
‘* Casus, et impulse praceps immane 

ruinz,’’— 

though there might be persons 
inclined to predict this, still he 
would venture to declare, that 
their view would be mistaken; 
and if it should turn out upona 
calm examination, that there was 
nothing doubtful about the present 
prosperity of England — nothing 
hollow in the foundation of it, or 
artificial in the superstructure, 
then he did think that the house 
might venture to coutemplate that 
happy state with satisfaction—to 
admire the harmony of its pro- 
portions, and the solidity of its 
basis ; nor could any one look at 
the situation in which we stood, 
and apply his mind philosophically 
to the causes which had led us to 
it, without seeing distinctly the 
course of policy which it was 
necessary for us in future to adopt, 
in order at once to consolidate our 
own resources, and to assure the 
safety and the happiness of the 
world. Under this impression, 


therefore, as to the condition of 
the country, and desiring to keep 
always in mind the sources from 
which its advantage had been 
derived, he would now call the 

attention 
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attention of the committee more 
particularly to the present subject 
of discussion; and he would begin 
that work by exhibiting a simple 
comparison of the actual revenue 
of the past year, with the estimate 
which he had formed of its proba- 
ble produce at its commencement. 
At the beginning of the last year, 
he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had assumed, then, that 
there would be, at the expiration 
of it, a surplus of revenue to the 
amount of 1,050,0002. Upon that 
assumption, and carrying its views 
forward as far as the year 1827, 
the house had proceeded to effect 
aconsiderable reduction of taxes— 
amounting, in fact, in the course 
of the year 1824, to no less a sum 
than 1,260,000/. According to 
the estimates then presented, he 
had calculated, that upon that 
sum one half would be lost to the 
revenue in the course of the same 
year —the year now past. If, 
therefore, at the end of the year 
1824, the surplus had amounted 
to 400,000/. instead of 1,050,0002. 
his estimate would have been com- 
pletely realized, and every expec- 
tation held out by him would have 
completely taken place; but in- 
stead of merely finding this the 
ease, he had the satisfaction to 
state, that, notwithstanding the 
reduction of taxes, and the loss 
of revenue sustained by it, which 
loss had proved more considerable 
in the end, than in the outset he 
had apprehended, owing to some 
changes which had taken place, 
by which the reduction of certain 
duties was increased ;—notwith- 
standing all this, he could state to 
the : house, that after applying 
%,150,000/. to the reduction of 
debt, the net surplus of the year 
1824 was 1,437,000/. An amount 
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not merely exceeding that which 
was sufficient to realize all her 
expectations, but exceeding as by 
a very considerable sum, even 
what he had conceived the possible 
surplus, if no reduction of taxes 


had taken place. He was sure 
the committee would pardon him, 
if he went on to state a short 
series of details, connected with 
the particular branches of the re- 
venue in which this increase had 
taken place. He had calculated, 
at the commencement of the last 
year, that the produce of custom- 
house duties would be 11,520,0002. 
Of those duties, no less than 
900,000/. had been repealed in 
the course of the year. The loss 
which that branch of the revenue 
had sustained by that repeal had, 
no doubt, been at least equal to 
the whole amount estimated; be- 
cause it happened that, in order 
to give more effect to the execu- 
tion of the new law as relative to 
silk, 460,000/. had been paid in 
bounties to persons: holding stocks 
of that article. Add that to the 
reduction of the duty, and the 
entire loss to the revenue from 
that cause could not be less than 
900,000/.; and, in fact, exceeded 
that sum. But, at all events, sup- 
pose the customs of last year to 
have produced only 11,050,0004., 
and his estimate would have been 
realized ; while, in fact, owing to 
the improvement in every branch 
of revenue, the produce had been 
no less than 11,327,000/.; and 
this result not only exceeded con- 
siderably what was sufficient to 
realize his estimate, but would 
have actually been greater by the 
sum of 460,000/., but for the 
monies which it had been thought 
advisable to pay to the holders of 


silk. Now what were the circum- 
stances 
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stances which had led to this in- 
crease? The proximate cause 
was, partly that greater capacity 
of consumption of all articles of 
foreign produce, which the general 
ease of the community invariably 
led: to ; and partly to the increased 
capacity which foreign nations 
had acquired for consuming the 
produce of England, in proportion 
as they had enjoyed the means of 
disposing of their own in English 
markets. He trusted not to hear it 
said that this prosperity was acci- 
dental or uncertain—that it arose 
from casual causes in one year, 
and could not be depended upon 
for asecond. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) believed that 
it rested upon principles quite the 
reverse of changeable or fleet- 
ing+—that it rested upon that prin- 
ciple in the very constitution of 
human society, which disposed 
one nation always to open its 
arms’ to another; thus new con- 
nexions created new wants, new 
desires, new conveniences; and 
these very wants, creating fresh 
means for gratifying them, contri- 
buted still to the general happi- 
ness of mankind. These were 
principles which might be im- 
peded, but which could not be 
destroyed. War, or public cala- 
mity, might check their progress ; 
but, in the end, they would always 
assert their sway. That, though 
diverted from their proper chan- 
nel, they would not fail to return 
to it, was pretty evident from the 
example of England; they had 
been ‘seriously counteracted with 
us by injudicious legislation ; but 
their natural tendency was to ex- 
tend themselves throughout the 
world, and to confer new benefits 
on every branch of the commu- 
nity. Therefore, though the pro- 





gress of the prosperity which we 
now enjoyed might be arrested by 
accident, the basis on which it 
rested was incapable of bei 

shaken; and if we added to that 
fact the peculiar circumstance— 
the new discoveries in the appli- 
cation of steam—which afforded 
such an astonishing increase of | 
rapidity to our powers of produc- | 
tion, he did think, that looking at 
these facts, no one could fairly 
accuse him of over-rating the ad- | 
vantages or security which we ~ 
enjoyed ; and that we might pro- 
perly take the revenue of the last 
year, as a foundation to calculate 
upon for that of years to come. 
The next branch of revenue to 
which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the house, was one which, 
in point of amount, was the most 
considerable ; and, looking to its 
connexion with the domestic com- 
forts of the people at large, the 
most important perhaps of any in 
the state—he alluded now to the 
revenue derived from the excise; 
and, upon this point, he had the 
satisfaction of stating, that the 
produce of duties received in the 
last year had not merely exceeded 
that of every year before, but had 
greatly exceeded the amount at 
which he had presumed to esti- 
mate them. The revenue of the 
excise for the last year, he had 
only estimated at the amount re 
ceived the year before. He had 
assumed that it would produce 
25,625,0001.; but, in effect, it 
had produced 26,768,000/. ; being 
an increase, upon the last year, of 
1,143,000/. This would be mat- 
ter of congratulation and comfort, 
he trusted, to every one who cared 
for the interest or happiness of 
those by whom he was surround- 
ed; nor could he doubt that it 
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would be entirely so to the hon. 
rsons whom he was addressing. 
fe would be too much,: perhaps, 
to trouble the house with going 
into so much detail ; but he had a 
rin his hand from which it 
appeared that in every exciseable 
article, except those of very mean 
importance, an increase of con- 
sumption had arisen, which could 
only have followed an increased 
state of ease and _ happiness 
throughout the country. A few 
of the items he would mention— 
not to dwell upon them, but just 
to show the relative amounts of 
improvement. In many cases the 
increase had not been in the year 
1824 upon the year 1823, but 
upon the three years preceding. 
Upon the auction duty the increase 
was 12 per cent. ; strong beer, 15 
per cent.; table beer, 12; bricks, 
40 per cent.; tiles, 15; tallow 
candles, 9 per cent. ; wax candles, 
8; coffee, 6; cocoa,5; glass, 20 ; 
cider and perry, 12; leather, 12; 
licences, 7; malt, 3;  writing- 
paper, 12; and coloured papers, 
20. On salt, the increase was 124 
per cent.; British spirits, 16 per 
cent.; tobacco, 6 per cent. The 
right hon. gent. then enumerated 
a variety of other exciseable arti- 
cles on which a very considerable 
increase of revenue had accrued 
beyond what he had estimated 
last year—an increase which, 
while it afforded great gratifica- 
tion for the present, gave also the 
most unquestionable grounds for 
a prospect of still greater increase 
in succeeding years. He would 


now come to the item of stamps. 


The committee would recollect, 


that after his first statement of 


finance last session, he gave it as 
his opinion on a better consider- 
ation of the subject, that a reduc- 
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tion of the duty. on law-stamps 


ought to take place. ‘The amount 
which that reduction would take 
from the revenue he calculated at 
about 200,000/.. ‘The’ whole 
amount of the stamp duty last 
year was calculated at 6,800,000/. ; 
but it did produce 7,244,0001, So 
that by this unexpected increase, 
we had all the projected advan- 
tages of cheap justice, without any 
deduction from the amount of 
revenue at that time calculated. 
The revenue from the post-office 
might last year be estimated at 
1,460,000/. It amounted to 
1,520,0002. The committee would 
recollect, that when last year he 
estimated the produce of the seve- 
ral sources of income, he kept 
himself within bounds, and had 
considerably under-rated the pro- 
bable amount of each. He was 
justified, then, in pursuing the 
same course for the ensuing two 
years, and in taking for his basis 
that ground which had last session 
been adopted by parliament. 
Having thus explained the amount 
of the revenue of Jast year, as 
compared with the estimate which 
he had ventured to make, he 
would now proceed to state the 
estimate of that of the present year, 
and the basis on which he went 
in assuming it: but first he would 
state the total amount in figures, 
and afterwards would state the 
grounds on which he assumed that 
amount. ‘The total receipts of 
1825 he calculated at 56,445,370. 
The expenditure he estimated at 
56,001,842/. leaving a surplus on 
the year of 443,528. The first 
item of revenue was the customs. 
In the present year he took them 
toamount to 11,350,000. ‘This 
considerably exceeded the pro- 


duce of the estimate of the year 
past, 
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past, and he had already said 
enough to show the reasonableness 
of taking the basis of that year in 
assuming the produce of the pre- 
sent, deducting the amount of the 
taxes repealed, which would come 
into operation in the present year. 
Taking, then, the produce of 1824 
at what he had stated, he would 
add the sum of 50,000/. as arising 
from the abolition or gradual re- 
duction of certain bounties and 
drawbacks, which parliament had 
very wisely determined to cut 
down. He would then take the 
payments which had been made 
last year on account of silk om 
hand, and the total would be 
11,837,7412.; but taking from that 
the amount of taxes repealed last 
year, which would come into ope- 
ration in the present, and which 
he caleulated at 410,000/., the 
total of the customs this year 
would amount to 11,427,74114.; 
but he would not risk the full 
amount. To give, as it were, 
elbow room to the several branches 
of that item, he would take it 
at a less sum, and make the 
whole 11,350,000/. The excise 
of this year he estimated at 
26,400,0007. Last year it was 
26,768,0002. but from that was to 
be deducted the duty which had 
been taken off salt, and part of the 
duty on rum, which had also been 
taken off, it would leave a sum as 
the probable amount this year, of 
26,521,000/.; but to take it at an 
even sum, and to be rather under 
than over, he would state it at 
26,400,000/. Thestamps he would 
take at 7,100,000/.; the assessed 
taxes and land-tax at 4,875,000/.; 
the post-office at 1,500,000/.; and 
the miscellaneous at 750,000/. 
This was greater than the a- 
mount of last year; but in this 
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vear there was to be added 
100,000/. to be received from the 
Netherlands, in consequence o0/ 
an arrangement with that power 
respecting some settlements in 
India. ‘Thus the total income for 
the present year would amount to 
56,445,8701. The expenditure 
would be, first, that of the con- 
solidated fund, and interest and 
management of the national debt, 
he took at 27,233,670/.; the in- 
terest on deficiency exchequer- 
bills 40,0002.; interest on the ex- 
chequer-bills, voted as_ supply, 
$20,000/. The interest last year 
was 1,050,009/., but the amount 
was this year reduced by the re- 
duction of interest on exchequer- 
bills. The sinking-fund he calcu- 
lated at 5,486,654/. ‘This amount 
was greater In consequence of 
paying the dissentients from the 
redemption of the four per cents. 
The next amount was the army, 
which, including the army extra- 
ordinaries, the commissariat, and 
the expense of calling out and 
training the English and Scotch 
militias, he estimated at 7,911,7514. 
It was not his intention to enter 
on this occasion into any detail of 
explanation respecting the increase 
of our army. He had_ hoped 
that that would have been done 
by his noble friend (Lord Palmer- 
ston) before he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) made his state- 
ment, and no doubt his noble 
friend would have done so in the 
course of last week, had he not 
been prevented by the protracted 
discussions on another subject. 
But the committee would see that 
any discussion respecting the a- 
mount of our armed force would 
be foreign to the question then 
before them. The navy of this 
year he took at 5,985,126/. The 
civil 
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civil list 2,050,000/.; the half- 
pay 2,800,0001.; the ordnance 
1,376,6412 and the miscellaneous 
expenditure he calculated at 
2.300,0001. ‘There was a consi- 
derable inerease, in consequence 
of calling in the miserable Irish 
tokens, and by a payment made 
to America pursuant to the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of Ghent. ‘The 
sum thus paid was about 250,000. 
which America claimed as com- 
pensation for slaves which had 
been taken and placed under the 
protection of the British govern- 
ment, but which were the property 
of American subjects. The amount 
of the claim had been left to the 
arbitration of Russia, and that 
power had awarded the sum he 
had mentioned. The result of the 
items he had mentioned was, that 
a surplus would be {eft on the ac- 
count of the present year, amount- 
ing to 443,5281. Now, it might 
be asked, how could this surplus 
apply to the years 1826 and 1827 ? 
He would say, that assuming as 
the basis of the receipts of those 
years that of the year 1824, (and 
it was already shown that the 
assumption went on very probable 
grounds), and not assuming any 
increase for those years, the result 
would be, that the net revenue of 
1826 would be 56,195,000/. and 
the expenditure, 55,330,324. leav- 
ing a surplus of 864,676/.; and 
taking the year 1827 on the same 
principle, it would give an income 
of 56,360,000/. and an expendi- 
ture of 55,105,3241.; leaving a 
surplus of 1,254,676. It might 
be asked, how the income of 1827 
should exceed the expenditure by 
so large a sum? He would inform 
the house, that it was calculated 
to arise from a measure which he 
would submit in the course of the 
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present session, and the outline of 
which he would now state. The 
committee were aware that, in the 
discussion which took place last 
session on the duties on sugar, it 
appeared that a considerable sum 
was paid as bounties on the ex- 
portation of that article; and 
according to the scale of duties 
paid, it was evident that the 
bounty on the exportation ex- 
ceeded the amount of duty paid 
by three shillings in the hundred 
weight. When a discussion arose 
on a former occasion, those duties 
were laid on an ascending scale ac- 
cording to the price, so that while 
the duty was no more than 27s. the 
drawback amounted to 30s. Now, 
he contended, that this arrange- 
ment rested upon no sound prin- 
ciple, for foreign powers, who saw 
our error in this peint, were dis- 
posed to take advantage of it; 
and by laying additional duties on 
sugars exported from England, 
and imported into their states, 
they put these three shillings 
bounty into their own treasury. 
The committee would admit, that 
the continuance of such a system 
on our part would be absurd. 
However, it might, perhaps, inter- 
fere with several existing interests 
to have this drawback or bounty 
repealed all at once, he would 
therefore propose that, from the 
26th of July, 1826, it should 
cease altogether; and that the 
scale of ascending duties should 
also cease to exist. It was true, 
that this regulation might affect 
some interests, but it was right to 
state that those interests might be 
compensated on other points, by a 
reduction of the duties on other 
articles of their produce. The 
result of the calculations which 
he had detailed to the committee 
was, 
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was, that there was a surplus 
from 1824 of 1,437,744/.; from 
1825, of 443,528/.; from 1826, 
of 864,6781.; from 1827, of 
1,254,6761., being a total of 
4,000,624. When he had made 
this calculation last year, he had 
been asked what he would do with 
the surplus? He now answered 
that a great deal might be done 
with it, and he thought he could 
satisfy the house that the applica- 
tion of it which he would recom- 
mend, would be most advan- 
tageous, looking to all the interests 
of the country. He thought 
those interests would be best con- 
sulted by endeavouring to extend 
that prosperity upon which we 
now congratulated ourselves to all 
parts of the world to which our 
trade had reached. He had three 
objects in view in the application 
of our surplus revenue in those 
years. The first was to extend 
our commerce, by increasing the 
facility of consumption of foreign 
produce in this country: the next 
was, the carrying farther the at- 
tempts which had been made to 
exterminate that monstrous evil, 
smuggling; and the third was, the 
remission of a portion of direct 
taxes, provided he was not driven 
by that to an abandonment of the 
two other points, which he consi- 
dered of much more importance 
to the general interests of the 
country than the partial remission 
of direct taxes. He knew well 
the feelings which were entertained 
on this subject. He knew it was 
said that ministers might obtain 
a great accession of popularity by 
the repeal of the assessed taxes. 
He did not wish for popularity 
when it was to be obtained at the 
expense of the better interests of 
the country; and that those inter- 
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ests would be sacrificed if the two 
points to which he had adverted 
were neglected, he entertained no 
doubt. ‘The benefit to be derived 
to the nation from the repeal of 
the assessed taxes would be very 
trifling indeed if put into compe- 
tition with the good effects which 
might result from an attention to 
the two other points he had stated, 
To come to the first of these— 
that of an extension of our com- 
merce with foreign nations— it was 
to be observed, that the house had 
already admitted the principle for 
the extension of which he contend- 
ed, by the good sound sense it 
displayed in getting rid of many 
of those prohibitory duties which 
so long fettered our intercourse 
with foreign nations. Much, he 
admitted, had been already done 
in this respect, but much still re- 
mained to be done; and he hoped 
that no great length of time would 
elapse before his right honourable 
friend (Mr. Huskisson) would have 
to submit a motion for the repeal 
of the whole of the duties on foreign 
produce. He was satisfied that 
such a measure would not interfere 
injuriously with our domestic pro- 
duce, but would, in the end, be 
found of the utmost advantage to 
every class of the community. It 
would be unnecessary for him at 
that moment to go into the detail 
of all the articles of foreign pro- 
duce upon which the very high, 
and, in many cases, the prohibitory 
duties ought to be withdrawn, but 
there was one upon which he could 
not avoid saying a few words—he 
meant foreign iron. He hoped 
that those engaged in the produc- 
tion of iron at home would not 
object to the introduction of 
foreign iron. Indeed, if they con- 
sulted their own interests they 
must 
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must be aware that such a mea- 
sure would, in the result, be to 
their advantage. ‘The price of 
jron had lately risen to an enor- 
mous height, not from any new 
speculation in that article—not 
from any belief that the country 
was to be covered with iron rail- 
roads, and that all the iron which 
could be dug out of the bowels of 
the earth would be required to 
supply the demand; but from a 
general increase of trade produced 
by the increased and increasing 
comforts and’ prosperity of the 
people in this and other nations. 
The fact was, the supply of iron 
in this country was not at all in 
proportion to the demand. He 
knew that there were at the pre- 
sent moment, foreign orders in 
Sheffield and Birmingham, which 
could not be executed, because 
the manufacturers there could not 
supply the articles at the price 
which the foreign customers could 
afford to pay. The consequence 
was, that several such orders had 
been withdrawn, and were sent to 
other countries, where, though 
they could not be executed in the 
same good style, yet, as being 
much cheaper, they were preferred 
by those who could not afford the 
higher price. Surely it was not 
sound policy in this country to 
continue restrictions which had 
the effect of thus crippling a very 
important branch of her manufac- 
ture. He was happy to say, that 
very many of the ironmasters 
whose transactions in that trade 
Were most extensive, did not ob- 
ject to the measure which was 
about to be proposed, of reducing 
the duty on foreign iron. They 
were above the narrow and selfish 
policy of opposing the introduction 
of a foreign article which might 
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seem for a moment to come in 
contact with their own trade, but 
which in reality would be a benefit 
to them by giving an increased 
stimulus to other branches of our 
domestic manufacture. He thought 
the interests of the community 
would be best consulted by re- 
ducing the duty from 7/, to 1/. 10s. 
As the high duty had acted as a 
kind of prohibitory duty on the 
importation of foreign iron, the 
immediate loss to the revenue 
would not be any thing worth 
naming ; but he was certain that 
before: the end of the year, it 
would be found that the low duty 
would have made a considerable 
addition to the income from cus- 
toms. It was to be observed, 
however, with respect to this par- 
ticular duty, that the change from 
the high to the low duty should be 
effected with caution, and should 
not be made with respect to all 
countries at once; and this was 
his reason—one of the objects 
which he had in view in removing 
those high prohibitory duties was 
to set to other nations an example 
of what would in the end be for 
their as well as our interests. 
Some countries had already shown 
a disposition to avail themselves 
of it ; but it could not be expected 
that all countries would at once 
enter into our feelings on the sub- 
ject. We ourselves, it should be 
recollected, were a long time be- 
fore we got rid of the trammels 
which fettered our trade in these 
points. There were, however, 
some states who were willing to 
adopt our regulations, and to open 
their ports to articles of our pro- 
duce. To these the remission of 
the heavy duties would for the 
present be confined, and they 


would find from us a full compen- 
sation 
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sation for the advantages they were 
thus disposed to give. But to 
those nations who were still so far 
behind in a practical application of 
commercial knowledge—to those 
who continued to heap restriction 
upon restriction, it was not to be 
expected that we should grant ad- 
vantages which they withheld from 
us. Still he had every reason to 
hope, that the exclusion of those 
states from the benefits of a more 
enlightened commercial _ policy 
would be but temporary, and that 
before long, all nations would see 
the propriety of imitating an ex- 
ample which must, in the end, be 
for their advantage. He had no 
doubt that our example would, in 
the end, produce general imitation, 
provided that we ourselves were 
consistent—that we did not alter 
our policv—that we did not undo 
in one year the good which we had 
effected inanother. It was to such 
purposes as these that he was dis- 
posed to apply a portion of our 
surplus revenue in this and the 
two succeeding years, and he 
thought that such an application 
would be of more real and per- 
manent benefit to the country, 
than the present repeal of a few 
taxes. There was another article 
of foreign produce upon which, 
though the duty was high, it had 
not a prohibitory effect. He meant 
the duty on hemp. ‘This, though 
it Was not an article which inte- 
rested the community generally, 
was still of great consequence toa 
very important class—the shipping 
interest. The high duty pressed 
upon them heavily, and it was ne- 
cessary that they should be re- 
lieved; for after all, our naval 
interest formed the grand fulerum 
of our national prosperity. He 
would propose a reduction of 50 
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per cent. on the duty on hemp, 


that was to reduce from one penny 
to one halfpenny in the pound, 
The immediate loss to the revenue 
from this reduction would be about 
100,000/. The next article on 
which he would propose a reduc- 
tion wonld be coftee, which, though 
not very important in itself, was so 
in reference to an interest of great 
value to the country. The duty 
on West India coffee at present 
was 1s. in the pound, and that on 
East India and other foreign cof- 
fees was higher. He did not meanto 
say that this was a very heavy duty 
in itself, yet he found that the con- 
sumption of coffee had not within 
these few years kept pace with 
other articles of that kind, and the 
inference he drew from this was, 
that the decrease of consumption 
had been caused by the increase of 
duty. That duty had been in- 
creased in 1819, and since then the 
consumption had very considerably 
fallen off. ‘To renew the consump- 
tion, he would propose to diminish 
the present duty one-half; and 
another object which he had in 
view was to give every encourage- 
ment to our West India planters 
for its cultivation. It was known 
that coffee was produced with 
much less labour than many other 
articles of our West India produce ; 
and though it could not be ex- 
pected, nor would it be desirable, 
that this cultivation should super- 
sede the production of other arti- 
cles, yet, as it could be done with 
much less labour, it was of im- 
portance that it should be en- 
couraged. ‘The reduction he in- 
tended, was from Is. to 6d. in the 
pound, by which he calculated a 
reduction of revenue to the amount 
of 150,000l. The next article to 
which he should call the attention 
of 
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of the committee was one of which 
the consumption appeared to be 
materially affected by the amount 
of duty which had been often no- 
ticed in that house. He had been 
asked in the last and the preceding 
session, what reductions did he in- 
tend to propose on foreign wines? 
and his answer was, that he was 
not then in a situation to propose 
any change in the duties as they 
then stood. He did not argue 
against or deny the principle of 
reduction in those duties, for he 
could not be blind to the facts, 
that since the duties had been in- 
creased, the consumption had con- 
tinued to decrease; but, as he 
said, he was not, the country was 
not, in a situation to render a 
change in the law prudent, as 
other countries were not disposed 
to meet the change with corres- 
ponding relaxations of their pro- 
hibitory system. He did not mean 
to consider the article of wine as a 
luxury. » This would be carrying 
the thing too far. It was used in 
some cases as a medicine, and a 
very useful one ; but at all events, 
it was an article, from a reduction 
of the duties on which, the mid- 
dling classes would derive an im- 
portant advantage. He would not 
view any reduction of the duty, as 
it might affect the higher classes. 
They, no doubt, would benefit by 
the change, and he did not grudge 
them the advantage, but he hoped 
that nobody would believe the al- 
teration of the duty to be made 
with any reference to them. He 
had noticed the decrease of con- 
sumption by the increase of duties; 
and by that decrease, the power of 
other nations to take our commo- 
dities had been also reduced. Now 
in looking at the amount of con- 
sumption of wine, he found that 
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in the years 1801, 1802, and 1808, 
when the duty was much lower 
than its present rate, the average 
consumption in this country was, 
of French wines, 2,745,590 gal- 
lons, and of port and other wines 
in the same time, the consumption 


was 7,396,165 gallons. He spoke 
now of Great Britain only. And 
he found that in the year 1824, 
nearly a quarter of a century after, 
notwithstanding the immense in- 
crease in our population, in our 
trade, commerce, and in our ge- 
neral prosperity, the consumption 
of French wines was 254,263 gal- 
lons ; and ‘of Portugal and other 
wines, it was reduced to 4,847,976 
gallons. He confessed he could 
account for this decrease only in 
one way. He might be told that 
the habits of the people were 
changed, and that they drank less 
wine now than formerly. He ad- 
mitted they did, but he believed 
it was because the higher duty 
prevented them from getting it at 
the same price as formerly; and 
as the high duty was the cause of 
the decrease of consumption, he 
knew of no better remedy than to 
lower that duty. In the reduction 
which he should submit to the 
committee, he would not merely 
go back to the duty of 1801, 
but would carry it farther. The 
duty on French wines he would 
reduce from 11s. 54d. per gallon, 
to 6s., which was nearly 50 per 
cent. In 1808, the duty was higher 
than this, but in an article of this 
kind he thought it useless to make 
areduction, except such a one as 
would be found to be a general 
benefit. On Portugal, Spanish, 
and Rhenish wines, the present 
duty was 7s.7d. a gallon, which 
he proposed to reduce to 4s., 
which was also little less than 50 


per 
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percent. The reduction would 
amount, to the consumer, to about 
is. 3d. per bottle on French wines, 
and on the other wines he had 
named to about 1s. per bottle, and 
this he tid not consider too much 
when he considered how the con- 
sumption had decreased by the 
operation of the present high 
duties. In Ireland, the falling off 
in the consumption had been much 
greater than in England, and for 
the same reason. He could not 
believe that the Irish had become 
less hospitable, or that the cha- 
racteristic trait of the Irish country 
gentlemen was effaced ; nor should 
he wish to have it lost. There 
were some things which, undoubt- 
edly, he would wish to see changed 
in that country, but the good- 
natured hospitality and open- 
heartedness of its inhabitants he 
would wish to remain unaltered. 
But he could assure honourable 
gentlemen from that country, that 
he had no wish to controul those 
hospitable feelings, if in the re- 
duction of duties he stopped short 
of the amount paid in the years 
1801 and 1802. Taking the 
whole of the consumption in both 
countries to be increased to what 
it was in the years 1801, 1802, 
and 1803, he calculated the loss 
which the revenue would sustain 
would amount to 230,000/. The 
next branch of revenue which he 
should bring under the consider- 
ation of the committee, was one 
of vast importance, not merely as 
it referred to the consumption of 
the article, but as a reduction of 
the duty on it had reference to 
another most important subject — 
he meant the prevention of smug- 
gling. ‘This practice, which had 
of late been carried to an amazing 
extent, he considered as one of 
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the greatest of our domestic evils, 
The smuggler haunted us in every 
place to which we could turn—in 
our own bays, creeks, ports, and 
rivers, he was ever on the watch, 
to distribute his contraband goods, 
The palace of the noble, the cot- 
tage of the peasant, were alike ex- 
posed to his visits. He seduced 
all—he held out temptations to 
all, which he believed few in any 
rank in society were found to re- 
sist. We had penalties without 


number to repress his illegal 


traffic, but they were found use- 
less. We had coercive acts, one 
heaped on another, to check his 
career, but they were ineffectual, 
for the laws enacting high duties 
still remained unaltered. What, 
then, was the remedy? Why, as 
the law enacting duties was the 
cause—let it be altered, and the 
effect would, in part at least, be 
removed. He said in part, be- 
cause he knew, that while any 
duty existed, it would be impossi- 
ble wholly to repress the smuggler ; 
but by diminishing the prospect 
of great gains, they would take 
away the greatest incentive to his 
daring enterprise. The house had 
tried the experiment in Ireland 
and Scotland in the reduction of 
the duty on Irish and Scotch 
spirits, and it had succeeded. 
Why not make the same attempt 
in this country? He had been 
told, when those measures were 
in progress, that they would pro- 
duce a greater evil than that 
which they proposed to remedy— 
that the people would all get 
drunk, and that it would be im- 
possible to check them in this 
practice, except by high duties. 
The result had proved the fallacy 
of those forebodings. What was 
there which should lead the com- 
mittee 
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mittee to suppose that the same 
effect might not be produced in 
this country? He contended, 
that every principle of justice, 
every feeling of duty, every sense 
of humanity, called on them to 
adopt a course which would tend 
to suppress a vice attended with 
such evil consequences. He would 
not say that they would do this 
allatonce. He had begged, when 
pressed on this subject, to be let 
alone; he had said, ‘“‘ Do not ride 
‘a willing horse to death,”—he 
was inthe course, and if allowed 
to take his own way he would 
arrive in due time at the desired 
He had said it was tried in 
Ireland and Scotland with effect ; 
but when they drove the smuggler 
from the north, he moved—(he 
was going to make a reflection, 
but he would refrain from it)—he 
came with great sagacity to the 
south. When the law was relaxed 
atone side of the border, the smug- 
gler removed to the other. This 
rendered it necessary to make 
some change in the law. This 
was what he had to propose, and 
he would say that it was necessary, 
and that they would never be able 
to effect the purpose which they 
had in view, unless they appointed 
in England the same system of 
law as now existed in Ireland 
upon this subject. Every body 
knew, that though the distiller 
began by making raw spirit, it 
could not be sold as raw spirit : 
it therefore went to the rectifier, 
who mixed with it some compound 
orother to give it a flavour ; and 
when it was thus mixed, he gave 
% out to the consumer as gin. 
Whisky, which was the first ex- 
tract, was not allowed to be sold 
in England: he could not say 

whether the ] 
people of England 
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did or did not like gin better; but 
this he would say, that the system 
of law which prohibited it from 
being sold in England, and allowed 
it to be. sold in Ireland and Scot- 
land, could not be right; and that 
the only way for preventing them 
continuing in the wrong, was to 
assimilate the practice in England 
to that in the two sister countries, 
He defended this alteration of the 
system which he had pointed out 
—not by saying that it would lead 
to the extinction of gin, for that it 
would not do, as the rectifier 
would be entitled to compound it 
as before, but by stating, that it 
would enable the manufacturer of 
spirits in England to make whisky, 
and the manufacturers in Scotland 
and Ireland to import it into Eng- 
land without being liable to the 
penalties which they had now to 
pay, if they were discovered car- 
rying on such an illicit traffic. 
He recollected that the honourable 
member for Aberdeen, who seemed 
to have hoisted the standard of 
smuggling in that house, had once 
boasted before them, that notwith- 
standing the penalties which were 
attached to the introduction of 
Scotch whisky into England, he 
was never without a glass of ex- 
cellent Scotch whisky in his house. 
The honourable member might, 
in future, have his cellar full of it 
without danger; and he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
took the first opportunity of con- 
gratulating him upon it with the 
sincerest pleasure. But these 
alterations would not be sufficient 
without some reduction of the 
duty. He was aware that many 
individuals would object to the 
reduction of duties upon spirits. 
It might be said, that it was not 


politic to render ardent spirit too 
cheap. 
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cheap. De it so. It was smuggled, 
however, at present; and smug- 

led in such quantities from Scot- 
- into the northern counties as 
to make it cheap there, just as it 
was smuggled from Holland and 
France in such quantities as to 
make it cheap also in the southern 
counties. The reduction in the 
duty would, by lowering the price 
of he article, diminish the temp- 
tation to smuggle it, and would 


thus bring under the dominion of 


the excise much spirit which now 
escaped it. He did not, however, 
think it advisable to carry the 
duty so low in England as it had 
been carried in Ireland and Scot- 
land. The duty in Ireland and 
Scotland had been fixed at 2s., 
because it was deemed essential 
to put an end to ancvil which had 
risen to a great height in that 
country. ‘Lhat evil had never 
been so great in England as it had 
been in the remote parts of Ireland 
and Scotland. He therefore could 
not bring himself to deem it ad- 
visable to reduce the duties in 
England to so low a rate as that 
to which they had been reduced 
in Ireland and Scotland. ‘The 
reduction of duty on British spirits 
which he intended to propose was 
this—-that whereas 10s. 6d. per 
gallon was now the duty on all 
British spirits, no matter whether 
they were distilled from malt or 
grain, it should only be 5s. per 
gallon on all spirits distilled from 
malt, but 6s, per gallon on all 
distilled from grain. He saw from 
the very significant shake of the 
head which the honourable mem- 
ber for Norwich had just given 
him, that he heard this intelli- 
gence with feelings of horror. 
The honourable member, perhaps, 
thought that he was going to m- 
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volve the country in one general 
indiscriminating state of drunken- 
ness. He could assure the hon. 
member, that if he had the slight- 
est idea that the alteration he pro- 
posed was calculated to produce 
such an effect, he would be the 
last man in the world to propose 
it. ‘There were, however, two 
evils before them—drunkenness 
and smuggling: one of them they 
must choose ; and he believed that 
the only mode of escaping from 
the other would be by adopting 
the proposition which he had 
brought under their notice. As 
incident to this reduction of the 
duty on British spirits, he pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on rum, 
and to permit whisky to be made 
from grain in the different parts 
of our colonial possessions. ‘That 
duty was now 10s. 6d. per gallon, 
at proof. He proposed to reduce 
it to 8s. per gallon. He thought 
that he should not be considered 
as dealing unfairly with those who 
had an interest in the colonies in 
making them pay such a duty, 
when he said that the manutac- 
turer of spirits from grain in Eng- 
land had difficulties to contend 
with which did not apply to the 
manufacturers in the colonies. 
The manufacturer of spirits in 
England bought his grain at that 
artificial price which was given to 
it in the market by the corn laws. 
It would, therefore, be unfair to 
place the same charge upon him 
which was placed upon a manufac- 
turer who did not labour under 
the same embarrassment; and he 
had in consequence determined 
not to reduce the duty on rum 
lower than 8s. per gallon. There 
was one point acceded to the 
manufacturer of rum which he 


ought not to omit in this place. 
It 
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It was this—that if he distilled in 
the colonies raw spirit, as whisky, 
he should be allowed to bring it 
here, and should be permitted 
either to send it to the rectifier, 
to have it converted into gin, or 
to sell it as whisky, if he so 
thought proper. He mentioned 
this circumstance, because he had 
been much pressed to allow rum 
to be converted into whisky, by 
being rectified. Now, he would 
meet this alteration half way: he 
could not go farther, because it 
was impossible to say how far the 
present alteration might work, and 
it was not right to turn every 
thing topsy-turvy on mere specu- 
lation, “He really was afraid, that 
if the house allowed rum to be 
rectified in this manner, the reve- 
nue would suffer a greater loss 
than it ought to sustain. Without 
entering further into details on the 
subject, he should assume the loss 
which the revenue would thus 
sustain at 750,0002. It would 
have been necessary for bim to 
have assumed it at a much larger 
sum, had he not been confident 
that he should replace much of 
the loss which would be thus sus- 
tained by the increased quantity 
of spirits which would come under 
the excise, in lieu of those which 
were formerly imported from Scot- 
land and Ireland, and illicitly im- 
ported from Holland and France. 
Che hon, member for Norwich 
would see from this statement, 
that he was not going to reduce 
the price of British spirits to the 
alarming degree which he had 
seemed to anticipate. There was 


another article, small in amount, 
local in consumption, but in the 
view which he had taken of the 
subject, of peculiar importance, 


on which he j : 
rng e intended to propose 
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a reduction of duty—that was 
cider. He could not expect that 
gentlemen not connected with the 
cider counties should feel any 
great interest on this point. But 
in those parts of England where 
cider was manufactured, he must 
inform them that the gaols were 
filled with persons who had vio- 
lated the law on this subject—that 
a great portion of the persons thus 
incarcerated were females, and 
that the present duty was the 
source of every evil which pre- 
vailed among that population. 
He therefore conceived that he 
should not appear to be doing 
any thing wrong, when he applied 
to the violation of the cider duties 
a similar remedy to that which 
he had applied to the other kinds 
of smuggling which he had de- 
scribed. In reducing the cider du- 
ties from 30s. per hogshead to 15s. 
he should not reduce the revenue 
more than 15,000/.—{ Hear, hear, 
and a laugh—in the midst of which 
a member exclaimed, “ Why not 
reduce the whole ?”|\—He had no 
objection to reduce it to 10s., and 
then he should not reduce the 
revenue more than 20,0001. He 
would tell the house, why he had 
proposed to reduce it only 15s. 
It was because the parties most 
interested in the question had 
chosen that sum for themselves. 
Fix, however, the duty at 10s. in 
future, and they would rid six 
counties of England of an evil 

which was of no slight importance. 

For, though it was local, its ten- 

dency was to propagate itself in 

every direction. Smuggling was 

increased by it; what profits one 

man upon one occasion was deemed 

likely to profit another man upon 

another; and thus every man was 


disposed to evade the law, when 
i he 
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he could do it with any advantage 
to his own interest. It was owing 
to these practices, that we were 
now surrounded by a brazen wall 
of coast-guard, and were obliged 
to em a petty navy to protect 
us ray the jn a and depreda- 
tions of smugglers. Smugglers 
were planted by hundreds in our 
soil; and any thing which cut a 
branch off from this evil root was 
an object well deserving of public 
attention. The committee would 
observe that he had hitherto con- 
fined himself to the duties which 
he proposed to repeal on hemp, 
wine, spirits, and cider; but after 
the numerous petitions which had 
been presented to the house, many 
of which had been that day brought 
forward, and had elicited from se- 
veral members sentiments favour- 
able to the object of the petitioners, 
he felt it incumbent on him to 
satisfy the house that the course 
which he proposed to take with 
regard to the assessed taxes was 
one of which the petitioners ought 
not to complain, as he had con- 
sulted their interest in the general 
interest of the whole community. 
He thought that no man would 
deny this position—that it was 
impossible to confer a benefit on 
the community by the extinction 
of a great moral evil, without con- 


ferring a benefit on all classes of 


it, from the highest down to the 
very lowest. He was sure that 
if the petitioners would only bring 
their minds to reflect upon those 
enlightened principles, on the ap- 
plication of which the prosperity 
of nations depended, and would 
only look at the subject with refe- 
rence to the general good, and 
without any regard for their own 
private advantages, they would 
approve the course he was going 
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to pursue, and would confess that 
it was calculated to create a great 
moral improvement in the mass of 
their countrymen. If among the 
titioners there were men of dis- 
tinguished rank and station—and 
his hon. friend, the member for 
Surrey, had told them that the 
petition from Lambeth was signed 
by men of that description —he 
would make his appeal to them, 
and would ask them whether, 
when they brought themselves to 
look at the complicated _ evils 
which smuggling brought upon 
the country, they would permit 
their personal considerations to 
weigh in the balance against the 
great improvements which his 
measure was calculated to pro- 
mote? If among them, he re- 
peated, there were men of rank 
and station, he should blush for 
them— he would blush for the rank 
they held in society, if they hesi- 
tated a moment between their pri- 
vate good and the public advantage. 
He should say to them, ‘ Whilst 
you are entertaining a doubt which 
of the two you ought to choose, 
“* Incipit ipsorum contra vos stare parentum 
“ Nobilitas, claramque facem preferre pu- 
dendis.”’ 
He would say to them, that if they 
looked to their own petty interests, 
and did not consider the para- 
mount interests of the empire, they 
were acting a part unworthy of 
themselves and their ancestors, and 
were forfeiting that high character 
which had always hitherto been 
supposed to belong to the class of 
English gentlemen. ‘That was the 
language he would address to all 
those persons of rank and station 
on whom the assessed taxes pres- 
sed ; and to the less exalted per- 
sons on whom they fell, he would 
say that most of them were ex- 
posed 
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in some way or other to the 
evils which arose out of the inve- 
terate habits of smuggling rooted 
in the lower orders, and that there- 
fore they ought not to assume, that 
because he did not begin his work 
exactly as they might wish, he was 
doing nothi for their good, when 
he ; cane. to eradicate such 
pernicious practices. ‘The right 
honourable gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to press upon the attention 
of the house the necessity of carry- 
ing the principles on which parlia- 
ment had recently acted with such 
success in this country, into ope- 
ration inIreland. The misfortunes 
of that country were numerous, 
long established, deeply seated, 
springing from many rvots, and 
not, perhaps, easily to be eradi- 
cated. Much had been done to 
alleviate them, and more still re- 
mained to do: for his own part, 
he knew nothing more likely to 
confer prosperity upon Ireland 
than to give her the utmost facili- 
ties in her intercourse with other 
nations. That would tend to call 
all her energies into action, and to 
give her the full benefit of all her 
advantages ; for he would say, and 
say it boldly, that there was no 
part of the united kingdom so 
suited for the application of capital 
as Ireland. The house had every 
inducement to make Ireland the 
object of its attention. He said 
to those gentlemen, who were not 
inclined to grant to her that one 
boon, which many deemed, and 
himself among the number, the 
boon which would be the most 
welcome of any, that it was doubly 
~—no not doubly, but ten thousand- 
fold, incumbent on them to grant 


her every other boon. He would 


appeal from their interests to their 


eelings—from their prejudices to 
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their generosity— from their party- 
spirit to their sympathy, for that 
country which formed part of them- 
selves, and.would ask them, whe- 
ther it would not be more gratify- 
ing to them to see Ireland placed 
by our side in the scale of nations, 
than merely to obtain relief for 
themselves, and to leave Ireland 
to her chance on the waves of evil 
commotion? ‘The improvement 
of Ireland was the point at which 
we ought to begin. She had a po- 
pulation of 7,000,000, and brought 
us a revenue of three millions and 
a half. What cause was there but 
the unhappy condition of that 
country to prevent her making a 
considerable addition to our re- 
sources? Her condition was now 
mending, her revenue was rising, 
her capital, he was happy to say, 
was daily enlarging. If they did 
not stop her improvement, but 
fostered and nourished it with pa- 
rental care and tenderness, he 
would be willing to wager his life 
that many years would not elapse 
before the revenue we derived from 
Ireland was absolutely doubled. 
Let them not think, therefore, of 
merely removing assessed taxes : 
let us cast our views more into the 
future; let them pursue a disin- 
terested and generous system, and 
they would lay the foundation in 
Ireland of every improvement of 
which a country was susceptible. 
He trusted, therefore, that the 
house would support him in his 
measures, and that they would not 
suppose that he had neglected the 
wishes of the country, because he 
had not determined to grant them. 
To its wishes, however, he was 
prepared to yield to a certain ex- 
tent. He was prepared to do 
something, which though it might 


not confer any benefit on the rich 
12 and 
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and wealthy members of society, 
would confer substantial benefits 
on those who were the poorest. 
In that way he was ready to,com- 
ply with the wishes of the petition- 
ers—in that way he was ready to 
meet the wishes of the honourable 
member for Reading—of the hon. 
member for Surrey, whom he saw 
opposite him (Mr. Denison), and 
of his honourable friend the other 
member for Surrey, (Mr. H.Sum- 
ner), who demanded some relief 
for the lower orders. Among the 
many objections to the assessed 
taxes, none was more important 
than that which arose from the 
trouble and vexation they created. 
This was a point he had never at- 
tempted to dispute; indeed, he 
had never affected to deny the 
objections which existed against 
all taxes ; on the contrary, he had 
always considered taxation as an 
evil which we bore because we 
could not help it. Such being the 
case, he wished to remove that 
portion of the assessed taxes which 
pressed upon sore places. The 
reduction he was going to make, 
was not much in point of money, 
but was considerable in point of 
feeling. He should therefore ap- 
ply it to those parts of them where 
evasion of the law was easy, and 
where the detection of it was pain- 
ful and difficult. He did not know 
whether it was necessary to trouble 
the house with an account of the 
small items on Which he was going 
to give relief. ( Hear, hear, and 
“Goon.” ) He had exhausted him- 
self, and perhaps the patience of 
the house, in what he had already 
stated, ( Cries of = No, no; Go 
on.) It was a long catalogue he 
had to read to them. It would 


not be a reduction of much money. 


but it would be an addition of 
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great good. If the house wished 
him to go through the list, he 
certainly would do so. ( Hear, 
and “ Go on.”) Well, then, 
though the house might be in. 
clined to laugh at him for assum- 
ing any merit for such small re. 
ductions,—and he could assure jt 
that he did not assume any,—he 
would proceed through the cata- 
logue; and perhaps it might be 
as well to do so now, as it must 
be done hereafter, when each se- 
parate reduction was put to the 
consideration of the committee, 
The first reduction, then, was of 
this nature—there was a sort of 
small four-wheeled carriages not 
in use among the wealthy, but 
much used among the poor, drawn 
by ponies. This tax was not large 
in its amount, but was miserable 
in its exaction. He intended to 
repeal it. ‘That repeal would cos: 
the revenue 857/. The house 
must be contented with these 
small items for the present; it 
would see that they collectively 
amounted to something consider- 
able. ‘The next tax was one 
which was seldom paid, and never, 
he believed, by any gentleman of 
the rank in life of those whom he 
then addressed. It was a tax on 
occasional waiters, amounting to 
13431, 
entirely, The next was for coach- 
makers’ licences, amounting to 
3541, That, too, he should repeal. 
Then came the tax for carriages 
sold by auction or on commission, 
amounting to 3,391/. This tax 
was peculiarly unreasonable, since 
carriages sold by auction paid the 
auction duty. He should therefore 
get rid of it entirely. In the 
counties where mines were worked, 
mules were much used in carrying 
ore, coals, &c. A tax was imposed 
on 


He knocked that tax off 
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on them which yielded 1372 a 
vear. That tax he also repealed. 
‘4s the law now stood, if a person 
yitted a house, which was assessed 
tothe house-tax, after the beginning 
of the year, he was bound to pay 
the house-tax for the whole year. 
Now, he only intend. d to charge 
such persons in future for the 
house-tax during such portion of 
the year as they were in occupation 
of houses. ‘The repeal of this law 
would cost the revenue about 
5,000/. There was a class of 
houses which were of no advantage 
to the owner as far as residence 
was concerned—he meant houses 
that were not tenanted, but merely 
left in the charge of persons to 
take care of them. A tax was 
levied upon such houses, and pro- 
duced 4,000/. a year. That tax, 
also, he intended to abolish. At 
present, in the dairy countries, 
only one window was allowed in 
the dairy and the cheese-room. 
The effect of this state of law was, 
either that the same room was 
used for both purposes, which 
must evidently be inconvenient, 
or that one window was divided 
between the two rooms, which 
was scarcely less inconvenient. 
He intended to propose that each 
room might have one window, 
without paying any tax for it. 
That would cost the revenue about 
1,000/. There was also a class of 
farm-houses which were charged 
unfairly with the house-tax. Ifa 
landlord had a farm which was 
thrown on his hands, he generally 
took the land into his own hands 
and put a labourer into the farm- 
house. Now that house would 
hot be exempt from the house-tax, 
aa =~ part of the house in 
ny e labourer dwelt was 
divided from the remainder by a 
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solid partition. So that the first 
thing a landlord had to do if a 
farm was thrown up, was to build 
up a wall to divide the farm- 
house ; and the first thing he had 
to do if the farm was taken, was 
to knock it down again. He 
would allow labourers to occupy 
farm-houses free from all tax. 
That would cost the revenue 
1,000/. There were servants in 
husbandry occasionally employed 
as grooms. Now such a servant 
was not a servant in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term—he did 
not stand to his employer in the 
relation of a servant—he wore no 
livery. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) intended to get rid of 
the tax on such servants; it 
amounted to 2,000/. a year. 
There were some small farmers, 
who derived some small advan- 
tages beyond the mere profits of 
their farms, by letting out for hire 
their horses when not employed 
in husbandry, to drawing coals, 
&c.—-a mode of employment, 
which was not less useful to those 
who hired the horses, than it was 
profitable to those who let them 
out. It was hard that individuals 
under such circumstances should 
pay a tax, and he would therefore 
allow these horses to be classed 
as husbandry horses which paid 
no tax. ‘That tax produced 
4,0001.: it was to go along with 
the other taxes he had mentioned. 
‘There was a species of carts called 
tax carts; they were useful to all 
classes in the country ; the tax on 
each of them was ll. 7s. — he 
intended to repeal it entirely. 
The loss to the revenue would be 
18,9132. The next class whom 
he intended to relieve were those 
persons to whom allusion had been 


made in the early part of the 
evening, 
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evening. He should preface what 
he had to say upon this subject by 
reference to the house-tax. There 
were now charged to this tax 
527,649 persons. Of these a con- 
siderable number rented houses 
under 10/. a year, and paid a tax 
wroportional to their rent —he 

lieved of 1s. 6d. in the pound. 
Now all these houses he intended 
to exempt from the operation of 
the tax. The effect of such a 
measure would be to diminish the 
revenue by the sum of 132,0004. ; 
but as he conceived that there 
might be some management to 
bring houses under the exception 
which really did not come under 
it, he should reckon the diminu- 
tion at 144,000. Out of the 
527,649 persons liable to the 
house-tax, 171,789 would be re- 
lieved by this reduction. He next 
came to the window-tax. He did 
not here apply himself to relieve 
the rich, nor yet to relieve the 
middling classes, both of whom 
were well able to pay this tax, but 
decidedly to relieve the poor. Of 
the window-tax there were 973,867 
payers. Now a certain rate of 
duty was paid on windows on 
houses which were under 5/. rent, 
and had only six windows; on 
houses which were of more than 
54. rent, and had six windows; 
and then again on houses which 
had more than six windows, 
and up to 61., 71. and 10. rent. 
The rate was 3s., 2/., 45., and 10s. 
Now, he exempted from all pay- 
ment those houses which had not 
more than seven windows. The 
loss to the revenue occasioned by 
this reduction, together with the 
loss occasioned by the reduction 
of the inhabited house-tax, would 
amount to 235,000/. He should, 
however, relieve by it, from all 


window-tax, 635,936 persons. He 
hoped that he had shown dis- 
tinctly to the house, that though 
he had abstained from proposing 
any relief to those who were best 
able to pay this tax, he had not 
neglected the comforts and in- 
terests of those who were least 
able to pay it. He believed that 
those who might not approve of 
every part of the scheme he had 
propounded to the committee, 
would still be gratified by know- 
ing that their poorer neighbours 
were relieved from any window- 
tax whatever. He hoped that by 
this statement he had enlisted on 
his side all the best feelings of the 
nation, and had given to its gene- 
rosity a triumph over its interests. 
He ought to have stated, perhaps, 
that the amount of the reductions 
he had proposed in trifling items 
of the assessed taxes amounted to 
276,9951. The result of all this 
statement was to convince them 
that he proposed to repeal taxes 
with a view of facilitating the 
interchange of our commerce with 
foreign countries—with a view of 
granting encouragement to our 
manufacturers — with a view of 
striking a blow at the giant strength 
of the smuggler, and with a view 
of relieving the poor from burdens 
which pressed severely upon them. 
The taxes he proposed to repeal 
amounted to 1,520,000/. ‘That 
would cost us in 1826 and 1827 
about 3,000,000/. In 1825, the 
loss would amount to 620,0001.; 
so that the total loss in the three 
years, ending in 1827, would be 
about 3,620,000/. The surplus 
revenue out of which this was to 
be defrayed would amount in the 
same time to 4,000,000/. : so that 
there would be a balance of 
100,0002. in the Exchequer to 
meet 
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meet the drawback on the stock 
of wine in hand, or any defalca- 
tions of revenue which might 
unexpectedly arise. He now 
called upon the committee to 
support him in the plan which he 
had submitted to its consideration. 
Ifhe said that he anticipated the 
results he had stated to happen 
almost as a matter of course, he 
did not expect that the event 
would prove him to have been too 
sanguine. He had considered the 
present subject in all its bearings, 
and with these propositions in his 
hands, he should not fear to go 
into any public assembly of the 
people of England at any time and 
in any place. There he would 
appeal to their justice, their can- 
dour, and their reason ; and would 
venture, without arrogance or 
presumption in his own merits, 
but with a well-founded confidence 
that he was doing them service, 
to claim for the propositions he 
had stated their cordial support 
and approbation. The right hon. 
gentleman then sat down amid 
loud cheering, having first moved 
as a resolution, that it is expedient 
that certain duties be repealed. 

Mr. Holme Sumner addressed 
the house, and 

Sir H. Parnell expressed his 
perfect satisfaction at what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentle- 
man respecting the financial situ- 
ation of Ireland. 

Mr. Maberly hoped that the 
committee would not, by admitting 
the propriety of many of the ge- 
neral principles upon which the 
night hon. gentleman had founded 
his able statement, be considered 
as pledging themselves to his de- 
tails, and particularly where his 
Practice was at variance with the 
system which he advocated. He 
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begged also not to be considered 
as admitting that the right hon. 
gentleman’s disposal of his sur- 
plus revenue was the best which 
could be assigned for it. This 
reservation must be allowed to 
them, else they would be voting 
resolutions before inquiry and the 
necessary information to explain 
their nature. The increase of re- 
venue he had always anticipated 
as the natural consequence of the 
introduction of the sound com- 
mercial principles which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had lately 
acted upon: they had given fairer 
play to the industry of the people, 
hence followed more comfort, and, 
as a necessary consequence, an 
augmentation of the national re- 
venue. He should reserve his 
further observations until the reso- 
lutions were printed. 

Mr. Sykes praised the reduc- 
tion of the iron and hemp duties 
as favourable to the shipping in- 
terest, and thereby beneficial to 
the prosperity of the country 
generally. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer requested hon. gentlemen to 
bear in mind, that the resolutions 
could not be printed until after the 
report was brought up. 

Mr. Bright complained in the 
strongest terms of the comparative 
inattention afforded to the West 
Indian interests, and the necessity 
of some further time for consi- 
deration, before the committee 
decided upon the right hon, gen- 
tleman’s statement. Parliament 
had seriously interfered with the 
value of West Indian property 
and interests, without giving the 
owners any thing like a fair equi- 
valent. ' By the proposed reduc- 
tion of bounties upon sugar, the 


reat refining trade would be in- 
. ™ fallibly 
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fallibly lost; and by the reduction 
of the duty upon home-made spi- 
rits, rum would be removed ata 
still greater distance from the 
British market. It was last year 
affected considerably by the intro- 
duction of Irish and Scotch whisky, 
and some hopes were held out 
that in the present year the West 
Indian interest would be better 
considered ; and yet what was now 
proposed ?—merely to reduce the 
rum duty 2s. a gallon, while, at 
the same time, the reduction in 
home spirits was to be 5s. a gallon. 
When they wanted to repress the 
smuggling trade, why not begin 
upon tea and tobacco, the two 
great articles of notoriously con- 
traband consumption? If they re- 
duced the tax upon tobacco one- 
half, the revenue would not be 
diminished, but smuggling would, 
two-thirds of its present extent. 
It was said that in the coffee re- 
duction 150,000/. was conceded to 
the colonial interests. He ad- 
mitted the importance of this 
reduction to the negro population, 
but denied its being a proper equi- 
valent for the injuries which had 
been generally inflicted on the 
West India trade. 

Mr. Hobhouse said that he 
merely rose to touch upon one or 
two points. In the first place, he 
thought it would have been better 
to have equalized the wine duties, 
than made them in the proportion 
as 6 to 4; and in the second, he 
was quite sure the country would 
not be satistied with his inadequate 
reduction of the assessed taxes: 
the effect of that upon windows 
now proposed would be to induce 
people to deform their small houses 
to bring the number within the 
right hon. gentleman's plan ; and 


by restricting the circulation of 
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air, to impair the health of their 
families. ‘The sinking fund on 
the present plan was, he thought, 
quite ridiculous. 

Mr. John Smith thought the 
sinking fund essential to the main- 
tenance of the national faith and 
honour. He thought the West 
India interest had been exceed- 
ingly oppressed, and that a reduc- 
tion of the duties upon sugar 
would have a very beneficial ope- 
ration. 

Mr. Hart Davis complained 
strongly that the tobacco duties 
were not reduced; they now 
amounted to 1,200 per cent. upon 
the original value of the article ; 
he had expected a reduction of 
one-half at least of these duties. 
Notwithstanding the very great 
export from America, and exten- 
sive consumption in Ireland, the 
revenue in this article was not im- 
proved. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson con- 
curred in the disappointment ex- 
pressed at not finding the tobacco 
and brandy duties still further re- 
duced, for the better prevention of 
smuggling. He was glad at the 
reduction of duties on hemp and 
iron: though he did not anticipate 
so great a reduction in the duty of 
the latter, yet he who was largely 
interested in that trade was not 
afraid of the foreign competition. 
He was a ready advocate of liberal 
commercial principles. 

Mr. Hume noticed the immense 
military establishment which was 
still to be kept up. It amounted 
to seventeen millions, including 
the miscellaneous estimates; fif- 
teen millions and a half being for 
the army, navy, and ordnance. In 
1816, they were told they had not 
vet come to the full reduction of 
their peace establishment, and yet 
they 
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they had been going on increasing 
the amount every year since. He 
entirely concurred in the opinion 
that they would never make an 
impression upon the smuggling 
traffic, and reduce the expense of 
the preventive service, until they 
diminished the tobacco and brandy 
duties. As to the general com- 
mercial principles upon which the 
right hon. gentleman had acted, 
he gave him the fullest credit for 
their utility and liberality, and 
only wished him to carry them 
farther. He must also say, that 
the promise or expectation held 
out to the West Indian interests 
had not been fairly redeemed. It 
was a breach of faith to the colo- 
nies not to put them upon a com- 
parative footing with the general 
home trade. He was struck with 
two facts in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s statement—that whilst the 
general increase of the revenue 
amounted to 15 per cent. upon 
some articles, and averaged 5 per 
cent. on the greater number, yet 
that in the malt and tobacco du- 
ties the increase was only at the 
rate of 34 per cent. He was quite 
persuaded that if the right hon. 
gentleman made the reduction in 
these articles 50 per cent. he 
would, out of the increased con- 
sumption, preserve an equal reve- 
hue to the present, and at the 
same time save an enormous ex- 
pense to prevent smuggling. ‘The 
sinking-fund was at pre i 
present quite 
a delusion, and he would, in a few 
days, demonstrate that fact to the 
house, 
Mr. Huskisson said, that it was 
a subject of much congratulation 
to his right hon. friend, to find the 
Praise bestowed from all sides of 
the house upon the commercial 
Principles on which he was acting, 
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and the reduction of the public 
burdens which he had at the same 
time afforded. He was glad to hear 
his honourabie friend (Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson) say, in allusion 
to the trade in which he was en- 
gaged (the iron), that he had no 
fear of the foreign competitor. It 
was certainly not necessary for the 
British miner, that the foreign du- 
ties should be upheld ; but, never- 
theless, they had a great tendency 
to keep a great fluctuation in the 
market-price, which interested the 
manufaeturer in a serious degree, 
and incidentally the shipping in- 
terest. It must be recollected, 
that the superior quality of some 
foreign iron rendered it essential 
for the British manufacturer in the 
wide range of many of his im- 
provements. He entirely concurred 
in the propriety of a revision of 
the whole of their prohibitory 
duties, for the purpose of render- 
ing them better adapted to the 
real commercial protection of the 
country. With respect to the 
West Indian interests, it was quite 
impossible to retain the sugar 
bounties, which had no other ope- 
ration than to raise the price and 
impose a useless tax on the con- 


sumer, without benefiting the 
colonies. The reduction on the 


coffee duties would, he had no 
doubt, be found very beneficial. 
He remembered that when he had 
been the means of reducing the 
coffee duty from 2s. 4d. a pound 
to 4d. only, the larger consump- 
tion immediately augmented the 
previous amount of revenue. This 
would be not only an advantage 
to the country, but also to the 
West Indian interests, who must, 
besides, sensibly feel the reduction 
in rum from 10s. 6d. to 8s. He 
admitted the present extent in the 

smuggling 
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smuggling traffic in brandy, hol- 
lands, and whiskey, but the com- 
mittee must see how the reduction 
in British spirits, which formed 
the great consumption of the la- 
bouring class’s drink in this coun- 
try, unless when cheap and dele- 
terious brandy was smuggled in 
upon them, would repress the con- 
traband trade in hollands and 
brandy, and give fairer play to the 
rum and home trade. ‘Then, as 
to rum, the bon. gentleman inti- 
mated, that unless the duties on 
rum were lowered to that of Bri- 
tish spirits, there would be no 
consumption of rum. The fact 
was, that rum had always been at 
a higher duty, and therefore any 
argument so founded must fail: 
while, on the other hand, the du- 
ties on rum had always borne a 
comparison rather favourable to 
that article when considered in 
reference to other spirits not of 
British manufacture. ‘The hon. 
member for Bristol complained of 
the remaining effects of the re- 
strictive system. He hoped to 
give that hon. gentleman and the 
house, a large measure of relief 
in regard to the restrictions in our 
colonial mercantile policy, before 
the end of the session. It was 
not for his right hon. friend, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to 
go into that branch of the subject. 
But the measures to which he now 
referred, were equally important 
in their tendency, to forward the 
general improvement in the finan- 
cial and mercantile regulations, 
though they would not come be- 
fore the house in the shape of 
questions of taxation. In answer 
to the observations of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, with re- 
spect to the reducmmg the duties on 
tobacco, however he might be dis- 


posed to coincide with them, yet 
he must remind that hon. member 
of the caution given in homely 
phrase by his right hon. friend— 
that you must not ride a free horse 
to death. Did the committee con- 
sider what would be the effect of 
reducing, as had been proposed, 
the duties on coals, half the dut 

on malt, and two-thirds of the 
duty on tobacco—the last of which 
amounted to three millions of it- 
self? Must not the country feel 
deep alarm at a sudden reduction 
of the revenue to that amount? 
He concurred in the propriety of 
reducing the tobacco duties, so 
that the revenue might be bene- 
fited by the increased consump- 
tion to the amount which would 
be lost by lessening the duties. 
But the hon. member should re- 
member, that the country only 
possessed a given power of con- 
sumption; and nothing could be 
sO visionary as to suppose that the 
government might with safety at 
once, and without hesitation in 
delay, remit all the duties upon 
every article which had a tendency 
to encourage smuggling or to 
check the consumption. He was 
not insensible to the evils of smug- 
gling. But the government owed 
other duties to the public credit 
and to the general interests of the 
country, which prevented them 
from going farther at present. He 
complimented the hon. alderman 
behind him (Thompson) upon the 
spirit which he had shown in a 
case in which his interests were 
likely to be touched, and hoped 
that when he (Mr. Huskisson) 
came, in the course of the session, 
to propose measures which would 
as greatly effect the interest of 
other members, he should find, 
that whether they dealt in tin, or 
copper 
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copper, or brass, or any other 
commodity, they were all ready to 
follow his good example, and rely 
with the same confidence on the 
intentions and wisdom of the 
yernment. 
Mr. Ellice had derived consi- 
derable gratification, though not 
rfect satisfaction, from the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman. 
Though he would vote for a refor- 
mation of the sinking fund sys- 
tem, yet he thought it unfair that 
the right hon. gentleman should be 
teased with so many various pro- 
jects of reduction as had been now 
proposed instead of his own, As 
an example, however, of the for- 
mer vices of the financial system, 
and of the evils which they yet 
propagated, he stated the case of 
a consignment of brass ordnance, 
which was to have been bartered 
for iron ordnance in this country. 
It was found that there was a duty 
of 30 or 40 per cent. on the im- 
ported metal. ‘The ordnance was 
exchanged in France, where no 
duty contravened the transaction. 
He applauded the candour and 
good spirit of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, in carrying forward his 
improvements. He could not but 
find some fault, however, with the 
neglect of the West India interests 
in the reduction of the 2s. on rum 
at the time of reducing 5s. on 
British spirits. He disapproved 
of the restrictive system; he 
would let in the sugars of the 
Mauritius as freely as those of 
Jamaica. The monopoly could 
hever save the British colonist 
from a competition with the price 
of the markets of the world, so 
long as the British West Indian 
islands produced an ounce beyond 
ourown consumption. He would 
open the British market to the 
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sugars of all nations. He asserted 
it without dread of contradiction, 
that the British refiner could not 
succeed like the refiners of Ham- 
burgh and other places, because 
they could not, like the latter, 
mingle the rich Havannah sugars 
with the poorer articles from our 
own colonies. He recommended 
a more vigorous reform in the 
governmental charges and burden 
on ships, and articles of ship- 
building, trading to our ports, both 
here and in the colonies. 

Mr. T. Whitmore regretted 
that the equalizing of the East 
India sugar duties had made no 
part of the plan of the right hon. 
gent. He was convinced that to 
that vast portion of the empire 
must they look for any consider- 
able extension of our commerce, 
and he relied on the soundness of 
those general principles to which 
our financial policy had returned— 
principles equally admitted by the 
speech from the throne, by the 
ministers of the crown, and the 
general sense of the house and the 
nation, for doing away the exist- 
ing distinctions. He proposed at 
some future opportunitytobring un- 
der the consideration of the house, 
the imperious necessity of adopting 
similar alterations in the remaining 
duties on wine, and the corn-laws. 

Mr. R. Bernall hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would treat the West Indian rum 
as liberally as British and Scotch 
spirits. Not to enlarge on the 
distresses of the West Indian pro- 
perty, all the articles had risen to 
the planter, and an equal reduc- 
tion of the duties on rum with that 
on British spirits would be re- 
ceived with gratitude. He en- 
larged on the hardships of conti- 
nuing a duty of 8s. on rum, = 
that 
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that on British spirits was to be 
lowered to 5s. 

Mr. H. Vivian, referring to 
the reduction on foreign iron, only 
wished to have such an equivalent 
in the way of duty for the produce 
of the Cornish mines as would 
reimburse them for the difference 
of charges caused by taxation at 
home. 

Sir C. Forbes was astonished, 
amidst all the reductions on arti- 
cles of foreign growth and pro- 
duce, that no reduction had been 
proposed on East India commo- 
dities ; and that we should persist 
in burdening them with intolerable 
duties, while British commodities 
were put upon India at about 24 

‘Tr cent. 

TheChancellor of the Exchequer, 
in reply to the suggestions of the 
honourable member for Rochester, 
wished to give a reason why he 
did not conceive rum entitled to 
an equal reduction with British 
spirits. ‘The price of grain, from 
the natural operation of the corn 
laws, put the distiller under a 
necessity of paying a price for his 
malt beyond that which he would 
have to pay if there were no such 
restrictions. In rum, the first 
material was not subject to that 
specific charge. The prime cost 
of the malt spirit was so much 
more than rum, that the latter 
article could more easily bear 8s, 


per gallon than the former could 
5s. He professed himself, how- 
ever, to be in no wise wedded to 
his own opinion, nor did he offer 
these propositions as if they could 
admit of no qualification. On the 
contrary, he courted the animad- 
versions of other members on the 
introduction of the resolutions 
which it would be his duty to 
submit to the house. 

Mr. Gordon proposed to him- 
selfto make some use of the op- 
portunities for discussion, so hand- 
somely offered by the right hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Ellice said a few words to 
the same effect. 

Alderman Wood complained 
that the scale of seven windows 
would preclude from the advan- 
tages of the remission all the 
middle classes who had been con- 
tributors to the burdens of the 
war in the property-tax. 

The house having resumed, the 
report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 

The house then resolved itself 
successively, pro forma, into com- 
mittees on the excise acts, and the 
assessed taxes bill, of both which 
the reports were ordered to be 
received to-morrow. 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned at a quarter past 
twelve o'clock. 
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CHAPTER II. 


London Water- Works.— Catholic Priests.—Catholic Petitions.—TIrish 
Unlawful Societics.—Ship Canal.—Assessed Taxes.—Supplies.— 
Marine Mutiny. — Cruelty to Animals.—Annual Duties.— Thames 
Quay.—Canadian Waste Lands.—Peruvian Mining Company.— 
American and West-Jndia Trade.— Police Magistrates.— Pay of 
Ships of War.—Criminal Law.— The Indian Army.— Customs and 
Excise.—Dissenters’ Marriages.— Combination Laws.— Quarantine 


Laws. 


House of Commons, Mar. 1.— 

Dr. Phillimore brought up the 
report of the committee on the 
election for Peterborough, which 
stated that they had found the 
allegation of the petitioner, Mr. 
Samuel Wells—that the right of 
election was vested in all the in- 
habitants of that borough paying 
scot and lot—to be incorrect; and 
that, on the contrary, such right 
was vested in the mayor and bur- 
gesses, being members of the cor- 
poration. ‘They therefore reported 
that James Stuart, Esq. was duly 
elected ; and further, that neither 
the petition of Mr. Wells, nor the 
Opposition to it, was frivolous or 
vexatious. 

Mr. F. Buxton presented three 
petitions in favour of the London 
water-works bill. 

On the motion of Mr. Buxton 
that the above bill be read a se- 
cond time, 

_ Mr. W. Williams objected to 
it, on the ground of its not being 
hecessary, and that no statement 
had been made to the house which 
should induce it to add to the ex- 
isting water companies. He con- 
cluded by moving that the bill be 


read a second time that day six 
months, 


Mr. Freemantle said, he had 
been the chairman of a committee 
formerly appointed on the subject 
of water companies. His opinion 
previous to his attending that com- 
mittee had been, that the divisions 
which these companies had made 
of the metropolis was an unjusti- 
fiable monopoly, and that their 
profits were far too great. Upon 
inquiry, he was, however, induced 
to change that opinion altogether, 
and all the prejudices which he 
had before entertained against 
them were removed. He was far 
from thinking that competition 
was a desirable thing in these 
companies, and he hoped that the 
house would pause before they 
permitted new companies to be 
formed, the consequence of which 
must be the ruin of themselves or 
others. In none of the companies, 
he believed, had the proprietors 
received 5 per cent. on the amount 
of their capital. 

Mr. F. Bucxton said that he 
should prefer stating-facts to offer- 
ing arguments in favour of this 
bill. In the year 1810, it had 
been found that the augmentation 
of buildings in particular districts 
rendered a larger supply of water 


necessary than could be ae 
ry 
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by the New River Company, and 
therefore other companies were 
allowed to be established. The 
same reason was to be urged in 
favour of the measure now before 
the house. The increase of popu- 
lation and of buildings in that part 
of the metropolis which it was 
proposed to supply with water by 
this company rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary. There was no 
such thing as competition amongst 
these water-companies, and he 
could not conceive why competi- 
tion should not exist as well with 
respect to that article as to every 
other. In 1815, the companies 
entered into an agreement with 
each other, by means of which all 
competition was effectually pre- 
vented. They decided on what 
price they should demand. If 
they pleased, they might refuse to 
supply any individual with water ; 
and if a person quitted one com- 
pany for the purpose of procuring 
a supply from another, he might 
be disappointed, since they had 
agreed not to interfere with each 
other's establishments. ‘The hon. 
gent. (Mr. W. Williams) said, that 
competition was good with respect 
to every article but one, and that 
was water. It was strange that 
competition would not be bene- 
ficial, where an actual necessary 
of life was concerned. In 1810, 
when there was a competition, the 
price of water fell 25 per cent. ; 
but in 1815, when competition 
was put an end to, it immediately 
rose 25 percent. To understand 
the imposition, he begged to call 
the attention of the house to the 
case of a schoolmaster residing at 
Stratford. One of the companies 
agreed to supply him with water 
at 18s. a year. At the end of the 
year, they told him that they must 
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raise the rate 100 per cent. They 


did so. In the following year, 
they advanced it 100 per cent. 
more ; and last year they informed 
him they must add another 100 
per cent, He thought proper to 
remonstrate; and what was the 
consequence? Why, they actually 
raised the rate by 200 per cent. 
last year. 

The house divided, when there 
appeared, for the second reading, 
69; against it, 30; majority, 39. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that he 
held in his hand a petition which 
he felt bound to present to the 
house on that evening. ‘The peti- 
tion had come into his hands at 
the end of the last session of par- 
liament. He then knew nothing 
about the facts which it contained, 
and he therefore postponed the 
presentation of it until he had 
made some inquiry on the subject. 
He had made that inquiry, as he 
had obtained the testimony of a 
gentleman upon whose word he 
could place the most unqualified 
reliance, as to the truth of every 
fact stated in the petition. The 
petitioner, John Kinby, stated that 
he had for 14 years kept a school 
ina parish (the name of which we 
could not catch) in Kerry. On 
account, however, of the badness 
of the times, the parents of the 
children whom he taught were 
unable to pay for their instruction, 
and the school consequently was 
obliged to be given up. The 
petitioner then thought of chang- 
ing his residence, in order to ob- 
tain a livelihood; and as a preli- 
minary tothe proceeding he ap- 
plied to the parish priest to give 
him a character. The priest cer- 
tified that the petitioner “ had for 
many years kept a school, and 
conducted himself in an exem- 
plary 
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manner.” It happened, 
wever, that about this time (it 
was last February) an agent of the 
Hibernian School Society came to 
the petitioner's parish, for the 
purpose of establishing a school 
there. ‘The school was estab- 
lished, and the petitioner was, on 
account of his excellent character, 
appointed to be the schoolmaster. 
The school had not been opened 
many months before it was at- 
tended by upwards of 100 chil- 
dren. It was now that the coad- 
jutor of the parish priest, the 
Reverend John Quin, a Roman- 
catholic, called on the petitioner 
and told him that he must desist 
from teaching the children, because 
the education they received might 
tend to make them become pro- 
testants. It was necessary to in- 
quire what was the nature of the 
education which these children 
received. They were merely 
taught to read the Bible, but no 
catechism, and the attendance of 
the Roman-catholic priests was 
always solicited. The petitioner 
told the priest that he had no 
intention of making converts from 
the Roman-catholic faith, and as- 
serted that he ought to be allowed 
to get his livelihood as he pleased, 
so long as he did so honestly. 
The priest thereupon became en- 
raged, and after dealing out some 
invective, went away vowing ven- 
geance. On the next Lord’s day 
the petitioner was publicly pointed 
out in the house of the Lord by 
the priest, who exhorted his fel- 
low parishioners to hold no inter- 
course with him, and excommu- 
nication was denounced against 
those who should continue to send 
theirchildren to the school. About 
50 children, however, still conti- 
hued to attend the school. But 
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soon after came the time when the 
priests were in the habit of re- 
ceiving confession, and then they 
took the opportunity of warning 
the children not to attend the 
school, and curses were pronounc- 
ed from the altar on them who 
might thenceforth continue to do 
so. Under this continued oppo- 
sition of the Roman-catholic 
priests, the school sunk to the 
ground, and the petitioner was 
compelled, by the threats of the 
priests, and the disrespect with 
which he was treated in conse- 
quence of those threats, to leave 
his parish, and go to other parts 
of the country. Wherever he 
went, however, he found that the 
influence, of the priests had pre- 
ceded him; and he found that 
those who were formerly disposed 
to befriend him, now denied him 
all friendly assistance. ‘To crown 
all, the petitioner was cruelly 
assaulted, knocked down, and 
nearly deprived of life by five 
men, for daring to speak against 
the conduct of the catholic priests. 
This was only one instance; but 
he (Mr. Brownlow) could quote 
many instances of the violence 
which Roman-catholic priests had 
exercised towards schoolmasters 
in Ireland. In many instances 
they had incited the populace 
under them to commit acts of 
violence against those useful men. 
He moved that the petition be 
brought up. 
The petition was brought up, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. Bright said, he had a peti- 
tion to present, which related to 
the subject about to be discussed 
from a large number of the mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders of 
Bristol. The petitioners prayed 
that persons of all religious sects 
should 
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should be put on the same footing 
with respect to civil rights. Per- 
haps some gentlemen might imagine 
that the petitioners were better 
qualified to form an opinion than 
he was, when he stated, that he 
could go all the length of that 
prayer. He was perfectly willing 
to place all bodies of Dissenters 
on an equality with respect to 
civil rights; but he was not dis- 
posed to grant the same indul- 
gence to the Roman-catholics, 
when he considered the principles 
on which our revolution was ef- 
fected, and the bad effect which 
the catholic religion had produced 
in every country where it had pre- 
vailed; in proof of which he 
might instance the present state of 
all the Roman-catholic countries 
in the world, 

Sir Francis Burdett rose and 
said, that he held in his hand a 
petition, signed by a greater num- 
ber of the Roman-catholics of Ire- 
land, than had ever, he believed, 
before affixed their names to any 
document of a similar description. 
For the present he should con- 
tent himself merely to perform 
the duty of presenting it; and 
should reserve the few observa- 
tions he had to make until it was 
laid upon the table. 

The petition, which formed a 
roll of parchment apparently more 
than a hundred feet m length, was 
then read by the clerk, and order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

Ser Francis Burdett, in moving 
that the petition should be printed, 
declared that he rose to address 
the house under circumstances of 
great difficulty and anxiety. If 
he always felt considerable appre- 
hension when called upon to ad- 
dress the house on any important 
subject, never had he experienced 
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that emotion in the degree with 

which it operated upon him at the 

then moment. A task was now 

devolving upon him, which he 

had little power to do justice to, 

or to perform—a task which he 

would have declined, but for the 

fear of seeming to avoid his duty, 

or to fail in that zeal for the catho- 

lic cause, in which no gentleman 

in the country should ever go be- 

yond him. Still when he called 

to mind the phalanx of talent 

which in times past had been exer- 

cised on the present question— 

when he hen Nahe the eminent 

names which, for a century, had 

been marshalled in support of it; 

and considered that the brightest 

faculties of the present day would, 

within a very few hours, perhaps, 

be drawn forth in the same cause ; 

when he thoughtof all these things, 

it became impossible for him not, 
even in the midst of all his un- 
easiness, to feel some consolation-- 
not to believe that his own feeble- 
ness would be more than compen- 
sated by the power of those who 
surrounded and would support 
him; and that his cause—the cause 
of the catholics of Ireland, of 
itself alone strong enough to keep 
up the weakest advocate—would 
be brought, and on the night on 
which he spoke, to a favourable 
issue. It was still farther a mat- 
ter of great comfort to him, that 
in casting his eye round the house, 
he saw on every side men the 
most enlightened, and of the best 
information, as anxious on this 
question as himself; and perhaps 
yet more, that, on looking opposite, 
he found that those brilliant talents 
which were most frequently exert- 
ed against his efforts, were upon 
this occasion to strengthen his 
arguments, to repair any _— 
that 
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that he might be guilty of. The 
tition which be had the honour 
of presenting, large as it was in 

arance,and numerously signed, 
that petition did not set forth so 
much as a triding part—it showed 
but an atom, the least atom—of 
that immense body of interests 
which it represented ; and of which 
the full figure, if brought forward, 
would seem so tall and gigantic, 
that even the roof of the English 
house of parliament might scarce 
be lofty enough to contain it. It 
would be injustice to the greatness 
of that petition to view it as in- 
volving the cause of the catholics — 
unjust and weak to treat it as in- 
ges the cause of the whole 
people of Ireland. ‘The question 
to which it applied was one which 
affected no partial interests, but 
the safety and happiness of the 
British community at large. And 
when he thought of this, he really 
found the subject of such magni- 
tude, that he almost shrunk from 
the attempt to advocate it, and 
should still be inclined to do so, 
but for the resources and assist- 
ance to which he already had ad- 
verted. The grounds on which 
the petitioners came forward were 
80 strong, so irresistible, that he 
could not frame to himself any 
principle on which it could be ob- 
jected to. Upon every principle 
of honour, justice, policy, and 
good faith, it appeared to him that 
the petitioners had a claim to 
which no answer could be given. 
His great desire, at the present 
moment, was to avuid recurrence 
to any of those topics which had 
lately been before the house. He 
wished to touch upon no topic — 
“pon no point—which could ex- 
cite angry feeling in the mind of any 


man. He looked to the exercise of 
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gentlemen's coolest judgment for 
the advancement of that object 
which he was endeavouring to 
support; and he did implore those 
around him, of whatever party, to 
merge for a moment every other 
feeling in anxiety for the public in- 
terest, and toconsider only by what 
course the strength and resources 
of the empire were most likely to be 
served and to be consolidated. With 
that purpose, he should cautiously 
avoid every thing in the shape of 
a retrospective view. He would 
not, with an unhallowed hand, tear 
open the wounds under which the 
people of Ireland had been suffer- 
ing; but would endeavour, by con- 
ciliating those people, and the per- 
sons who were opposed to them, 
to shew that they were interested 
in putting an end to the existing 
state of things. It was a state of 
things under which some moments 
of calm had, perhaps, lately been 
obtained, owing to the prevalence 
of something like a liberal system 
in the latter administration of the 
country, but in which no object 
which was really valuable, no 
prosperity to endure, could ever 
be brought about. Those advan- 
tages could never be expected, 
but from the entire change in the 
policy of England towards Ire- 
land, and .from the accession to 
those demands, which honour and 
her own interest equally called 
upon him to admit. For, of the 
catholic claims he would venture 
to assert, that at the time when 
England had been in her greatest 
danger—he meant at the time of 
the Revolution—such an unworthy 
jealousy of those claims had never 
been shown as at the present day. 
At the time immediately following 
that event, with a new government, 


unorganized and unsettled—a king 
K just 
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just driven so peewee tert Dom 
ciples of arbitrary power, a - 
verned, too, as it — yer by the 
principles of that religion, which 
first incurred the antipathy of the 
English, from their viewing it as a 
means by which arbitrary power 
was to be supported ; and yet, under 
those circumstances, a freer 

licy and more liberal had been 
hazarded than that we now pro- 
ceeded on. For, with respect to 
the connexion of catholicism with 
arbitrary rule, the important ope- 
ration of that faith deserved to be 
adverted to. In all times there 
had been a distinction between the 
spiritual and the temporal quarrel 
—between the catholic of religion, 
and the catholic of the state. The 
former had always been safe: it 
was the last who had been crushed 
and persecuted— suspected of cor- 
respondence with the see of Rome, 
the exiled family, and the enemies 
of the new government. With 
a new government, therefore, at 
home, a popish pretender, sup- 
ported by foreign powers, abroad ; 
it was not wonderful that the peo- 
ple of England had looked with 
jealousy on a faith which they 
thought naturally connected with 
principles of tyranny and slavery. 
Hut after William III. had made 
good his footing in this country, 
and after James had been expelled 
from it, and sought protection from 
his subjects in Ireland—after by 
his weakness and pusillanimity, he 
had disgusted even these last who 
adhered to him; and William had, 
in the meantime- won some admi- 
ration among them by displaying 
qualities of a contrary character— 
then, while the countries were still 
divided, and Louis XIV. of France 
was supporting the pretender, the 
king of England, to win and pa- 





cify Ireland, had sent over an 
ofive of any terms,—for his propo- 
sal had actually been unlimited,— 
what had been the conduct of the 
catholics of Ireland? They had 
entered into a — which pro- 
vided only for their liberty of con- 
science—that was, the free exer- 
cise of their religion: with all those 
advantages to be possessed by 
them which were enjoyed by others, 
the king of England’s subjects in 
general, Now the Irish, previous 
to this arrangement, had not stood 
in the condition of insurgents : at 
that time England and Ireland 
were not united. James was king 
of Ireland when he went over to 
that country; Ireland, in defend- 
ing him, only fought the battle of 
her lawful sovereign. In fact, the 
English were rather the rebels; 
they were justified in what they 
did, because the interest of their 
country was at stake; but still, in 
fighting several battles for James, 
which they did with great devo- 
tion and courage, the Irish had 
only taken up arms in defence of 
the constituted king. ‘Then, after- 
wards, when king William was 
desirous, by almost any treaty, to 
put an end to that dangerous war, 
they had submitted, on their li- 
berty of conscience and participa- 
tion in civil rights being granted 
to them. They had done this, 
even at the moment when a French 
fleet was entering the mouth of 
the Shannon; they had put it out 
of their own power again to be 
dangerous to England, by deliver- 
ing up their arms. It was a curi- 
ous fact, that at that time, the 
Irish catholics had not been com- 
pelled to take the oath of supre- 
macy; and, notwithstanding that 
there were persons who thought 
the terms granted to them too 


good, 
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, parliament had never been 
evailed upon to reconsider the 
subject; the treaty of Limerick 
had been fully completed ; Ireland 
had been restored to peace and 
tranquillity ; and William, relieved 
from apprehensions at home, had 
been enabled to bend all his force 
against his opponent Louis XIV. 
Now, of all the infringements 
which had since been made upon 
the treaty of Limerick, not one 
could be held to have been taken 
as a security. In the hour of 
danger, these new guarantees had 
never been found wanting; it was 
in the hour of triumph and secu- 
rity that an angry faction had lost 
sight of justice and sound policy. 
Infractions of the covenant had 
then followed, by degrees, one 
after the other ; each constituting 
some infraction of the most atro- 
cious character upon all honour 
and good faith; and the whole 
ending, by imposing upon Ireland 
a tyranny the most sanguinary, 
and a yoke the most oppressive, 
to which any nation had ever been 
subjected, Now, unjust as that 
course of policy had been, it was 
now quite unwise as well as wicked. 
The effect of it had been immedi- 
ately to bend the people of Ireland 
to the earth; if persisted in, it 
would soon have left England 
without any thing to dread in the 
way of disturbance from her neigh- 
bour, If followed up, it would pro- 
bably have rooted out the Irish, as 
a people, in the end; and though 
wicked — tyrannous — murderous 
—there would have been some- 
thing, perhaps, like common sense 
and meaning in it. But in better 
umes, the establishments of later 
ys had deemed such a course 
‘oo inhuman to be persevered in. 
By degrees those severities had 
K 2 
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been relaxed ; and he advised the 
catholics of Ireland never to for- 
get, that year after year they had 
been receiving benefits from this 
country—benefits to which, no 
doubt, they were entitled; but 
which they, nevertheless, would 
do better to keep in mind than the 
injuries they had suffered. Let 
the Irish catholics bear in mind 
those benefits which they had re- 
ceived; let them carry their views 
but a little farther bette and 
they would see how certainly, how 
necessarily, what yet remained to 
be done for them, must, sooner 
or later, be accomplished. He 
desired to talk to the catholics of 
Ireland of the abated rancour of 
those who had been their most 
determined opponents. He de- 
sired to impress upon them the 
absolute certainty of their final 
success, provided they would only 
so far keep a restraint upon them- 
selves as to make the best use of 
all the advantages held out to 
them. ‘They advocated claims 
which were borne out by reason, 
by humanity, and by the soundest 
principles of rational policy. If 
they would but exert themselves 
to forget old injuries—injuries 
which bade fair now to cease for 
ever—if they would only use com- 
mon forbearance, and prudence, 
and discretion, it was impossible 
but that those claims must be 
successful. With only reason- 
able care—he repeated this—their 
cause, both out of doors, and in 
parliament, must triumph ;_be- 
cause, they might rely on it, un- 
less the peace of this country was 
disturbed, the feelings of the en- 
lightened part of it were making 
rapid progress in their favour. 
He, therefore, by no means con- 


sidered himself at the present 
moment 
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moment as the advocate _ 
liarly of the people of Ireland 
still less as the especial supporter 
of the Roman-catholic religion. 
He was no advocate of the Roman- 
catholic faith; neither was he any 
opponent of it: nor did he oppose 
any of the different schemes of 
faith which different men, with 
different minds, had hit upon. 
In his view all religions were 
equally right, which the persons 
professing them followed with sin- 
cerity of heart, and which were 
founded upon principles of virtue 
and mavelity. Now that the ca- 
tholic faith was so founded, and so 
followed, abundant proof, in the 
way of example, could be given. 
At the same time, for himself, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that, 
having been bred up in the reli- 
gion of the Church of England, 
that alone, in his mind, would be 
a good reason to give for his pre- 
ferring it. Farther, he certainly, 
upon reflection, did think, that if 
he had to choose his religion 
again, the Church of England was, 
of all others, the faith he would 
rather adopt. When he said this, 
he by no means meant to assert 
that objections might not be taken 
to parts of that system: many 
points in it, no doubt, might be 
altered and modified with great 
advantage ; but his opinion ap- 
plied to the system as a whole: 
and with respect to the clergy of 
the Church of England, take away 
only the eeclesiastical corpora- 
tions, which, like all other corpo- 
rations, showed generally a nar- 
row-minded, intolerant di position, 
and for the clergy of the Church 
of England he had no hesitation 
in declaring, as far as his judg- 
ment went—and though he might 
he partial, he beliewed he was not 


. 
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so—a more enlightened, liberal 
body of men did not do honour 
to this or any other country. If, 
however, he was a disciple of the 
Church of England, his first care 
should be, not to forget one of her 
purest precepts—to do unto others 
as he would wish others to do unto 
him. The constitution of Eng- 
land held, that all men capable of 
bearing equa) burdens, were, ina 
free state of society, entitled to 
the possession of equal rights, 
Upon those two grand axioms he 
fortified himself; and upon their 
authority he declared the present 
to be so little a catholic question, 
that, in fact, the catholics now 
stood upon protestant arguments, 
and maintained their claims wpon 
the principles which assured the 
security of England. It was sin- 
gular enough, the sort of change 
which had taken place in the views 
and situations of parties. ‘Those 
who had formerly rejected catho- 
licism for the alleged illiberality 
of its doctrines, were now acting 
upon the very principles which 
they had opposed, and refusing to 
proceed in conformity with their 
own; while the catholics were 
asking for nothing more than the 
protestants themselves had _ first 
desired—the right and the power 
of complete religious freedom. 
Now, certainly, when he remem- 
bered what danger had been en- 
countered in the earlier periods of 
our history, and when he heard 
hon. gentlemen professing appre- 
hensions with respect to the pre- 
sent question, he could not but 
imagine that there was some in- 
congtuity in the existence of such 
a feeling. What the perils appre- 
hended were, he had never been 
able entirely to discover, but this 
was not perhaps very extraord!- 
nary; 
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; persons were often alarmed 
a Ol knowing very well what 
at. The very name of catholi- 
cism seemed to raise in the minds 
of some persons ideas of danger 
which came from extraordinary 
quarters —images, half historical, 
half romantic, which had been im- 
pressed in youth upon the mind, 
and which had no more to do with 
the present state of the Roman- 
catholic religion, or with the state 
of this world at all, than they 
had with that of the next. It 


had been said by a favourite 

poet-— 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wise.” 


Now, no doubt in this case igno- 
rance must be bliss, compared to 
having the mind occupied with 
amass of antiquated tales and 
prejudices, exaggerated greatly, 
perhaps, as to the times in which 
the statements had been made, 
and which had no longer any 
existence, or chance of future ex- 
istence, whatever. A curious 
example ofthis failing was to be 
found in the fears entertained of 
the power of the Pope. A gen- 
tleman had said to him (Sir Francis 
Burdett) the other day, that he, 
(the hon. baronet’s interlocutor) 
was greatly alarmed at the Pope. 
Now, it was a little extraordinary 
that the ministers of government, 
or at least that portion of them 
who were most hostile to the 
catholic claims on the ground of 
this apprehension of the Pope—it 
was rather singular that they 
should he the very persons who 
had expended the blood and trea- 
sure of this country to replace the 
Pope, with great difficulty, in that 
very place in which they now 
thought fit to be afraid of him. 
Surely it was a little unreasonable 
for the right hon. gentlemen first 
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to raise this phantom, and then go 
out of their wits with terror at it. 
If there existed now, as had been 
the case on a former day, a league 
of foreign catholic princes abroad, 
caballing with a catholic king of 
England at home, to subvert the 
liberties through the religion of 
the country—if there existed any 
danger at the present day of this 
description, then, perhaps, there 
might be some ground for appre- 
hension; but if any danger like 
this did exist, he (Sir Francis Bur- 
dett) should say that ministers 
ought to be impeached for having 
created it. ‘They themselves were 
the authors of the existing con- 
tinental system. ‘They had caused 
English soldiers to mount guard 
at the Vatican, to protect this 
dignitary, who was now the cause 
of their alarm. What imbeci- 
lity was all this—what a pre- 
munire had these hon. gentlemen 
drawn themselves into, if, at this 
time of day, we were to be 
told that there was so much dan- 
ger in the papal power, that to 
avoid that peril, we had no other 
choice but to keep six millions of 
our subjects in discontent and dis- 
ability? The peril from the Pope 
was so imminent, that it was better 
to meet the hostility of six mil- 
lions of people in Ireland than to 
face it! Why, this was a pleasant 
situation! We had agreed to the 
destruction of all the secondary 
powers of Europe. We had given 
up all those minor’ states which 
England had been accustomed 
wisely to support, and, up to a cer- 
tain point, always to rely on. 
Every thing like the balance of 
power was gone; we had distri- 
buted Kurope out among two or 
three great powers, who might at 
any moment take offence at our 


conduct, and were not unlikely to 
do 
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do so, if we refused to keep pace 
with the measures of their unholy 
alliance. It was avowed that one 
of these ntates was galled 
already at our having consulted 
our own interest by recognizing 
the independence of South America. 
We had obliged another so far, as 
to allow him to lay hands on Spain 
—to continue military occupation 
of that country, which at no former 
period England would have suf- 
fered for a moment. We were 
surrounded by these holy allies, 
whose strength we had created or 
upheld with the loss of our blood 
and of our money, and at the ex- 
= of the liberties of Europe. 
ese powers were, every one 
of them, objects of alarm to us 
rather than security; and yet we 
still refused to secure that best of 
all alliances— the firm adherence of 
our own subjects, by keeping six 
millions of men close to our own 
shores in a state of constant hos- 
tility against our government. 
That very neglect of Ireland—or 
contempt of her, for it was worse 
than neglect—made an opening 
for the first of our holy allies who 
should find it convenient to do so, 
to invade us. Instead of Ireland 
being a barrier which our foes 
would be unable to pass, she would 
become the readiest point of all 
others through which they would 
be enabled to wound us. If ever 
England was destined to sink, 
treland was the sea in which she 
would be swamped. —lIreland was 
worthy of English alliance. Our 
holy friends, in the hour of danger, 
we should call upon them in vain ; 
and yet we obstinately refused to 
make the best of leagues with six 
millions of the brave inhabitants 
of the sister kingdom. Could any 
man repress his astonishment— 
could he account, on any principle 





short of miracle, for the facts— 
when he reflected on the hair- 
breadth escapes which England 
had got out of with respect 
to Ireland during the late war? 
That fleet which arrived in Ban- 
try Bay; had it not so happen- 
ed that the commander-in-chief 
had been separated from his force; 
had it happened that the second 
in command had possessed enter- 
prise enough to land; let either 
of those events have fallen out; 
and Ireland was gone, and the sun 
of England would have set in 
eternal night. The failure of that 
attempt on Ireland could only be 
attributed to the extreme igno- 
rance of the enemy as to the tem- 

rand position of that country. 
They had not known how to take 
advantage of the opportunity which 
was offered to them. But we 
must not presume upon this good 
fortune again ; the ignorance which 
had saved us existed no longer. 
The powers of the continent had 
held intercourse with us: they 
had been too much upon our ter- 
ritories. He (Sir Francis Burdett) 
said distinctly—their eyes were 
directed towards Ireland. ‘They 
were reproaching us from time 
to time with our conduct to that 
unhappy country. Several of 
their court journals seemed to 
take a most tender interest, a 
most sensitive interest, lately in 
her concerns. A variety of par- 
ties with whom we should not 
always be friendly, had become 
most seriously desirous to promote 
the welfare of Ireland. They 
lectured us upon this subject; 
laughed at our exertions about 
slaves and negroes; and pro- 
tested that there was not, in all 
the world, a tyranny so odious as 
that which we exercised upon our 


Irish catholic subjects, nor any 
spot 
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spot on the face of the globe 
where men were subjected to such 
intolerable injustice and oppres- 
sion. Now, certainly these bene- 
volent dispositions might very 
well excite some suspicion in our 
breasts. It was the first duty of 
government to inquire how the 
unpending evil might be coun- 
teracted; to see. what measures 
could be adopted to promote that 
conciliation and consolidation in 
the united empire, without which 
no man could answer for what 
might be the consequence if the 
country, by any accident, were 
to become involved in war. He 
would appeal to every feeling 
throughout the country, whether 
good or evil; he would tell them, 
let them follow what view they 
would, whether they chose to wor- 
ship God or mammon, their in- 
terest in this case was to do jus- 
tice, and immediate justice, to the 
people of Ireland. ‘The claims 


‘of the people of Ireland rested 


upon the broad basis of a cove- 
nant—rested on all which ought 
to be held sacred between country 
and country, between man and 
man. If, indeed, there was 
danger to be apprehended from 
fulfilling the agreement which we 
were bound to fulfil, still, even 
then, he would say that it was 
irrational not to complete what 
we had begun, and by failing to 
give something farther, lose the 
benefit of all that we had given 
already, And what, after all, did 
the catholics ask? What was the 
power which, if every thing was 
granted to them, they would ob- 
tain? A few catholic gentlemen 
of great respectability would pro- 

bly get seats ia the house of 
commons, a few catholic noble- 
men would be entitled to sit in 
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the house of lords, and the King 
would have so much increase of 
his prerogative, that he would be 
empowered, if he thought fit, to 
place a certain number of catholic 
gentlemen in the high offices of 
the state. And what would be 
the effect of this power, or the 
danger of it? Was there any 
fear that we should have a popish 
King using that power of popish 
election to betray and overturn 
the country? Until he heard 
what the danger was, he really 
could not account for the oppo- 
sition to the measure. ‘The pre- 
sent time must be admitted by 
all parties to be peculiarly auspi- 
cious for taking the step which 
we were implored to take. ‘The 
opinion of the country—that was, 
of England—of the larger, as well 
as the more enlightened part of 
the protestants in Ireland, was 
decidedly in favour of granting 
the catholic claims, because men 
felt that their own interest and 
safety depended on their doing so. 
There was but one small faction in 
Ireland which opposed this liberal 
policy ; and that opposition arose 
from their unwillingness to be de- 
prived of the power they had been 
used to exercise. He spoke now 
of course of the party called 
orangemen, to whom, at the same 
time that he spoke of them thus, 
he was desirous to do full justice. 
It was his fortune to have been 
in Ireland; he had seen there 
both the orangemen and the ca- 
tholics. Both of them he had 
always found to be equally dis- 
posed to be kind and bounteous 
to their inferiors; and it was a 
great mistake to suppose that the 
landed gentlemen of Ireland were 
worse landlords or worse neigh- 


bours than those of any other 
country. 
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country. There might be a 
few low pettifoggers hanging 
about the existing system, who 
might be worthy of this character ; 
but he believed that, take the 
mass, there did not exist more 
honourable or more liberal men 
than the orangemen of Ireland. 
This, however, was apart from 
their unfortunate propensity to 
domination, and from the right 
which they fancied they had, even 
by birth, to trample upon their 
catholic fellow-subjects. Except 
only this, and they were more kind 
in manner, and at least as kind in 
the essential, as gentlemen could 
be of England or any other country. 
Then it was time for them to get 
rid of this absurd and exclusive 
spirit—-to consider only of the 
means by which the happiness and 
prosperity of their country could 
be most increased—a_ prosperity 
in which they could not fail largely 
to share; as, instead of living in 
a society constantly tumultuous 
and distressed, they would see 
wealth and tranquillity on every 
side, superseding those measures 
of coercion which were at once 
the shame and misery of every 
state in which they were called 
into operation. For the people 


of England, too, independent of 


securing the country against 
foreign dangers, they had, in point 
of economy, a deep interest in the 
a of catholic emancipation. 
They who paid the taxes would 
do well to consider what it cost to 
support the present system in 
Ireland. They talked of wanting 
taxes taken off; and the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
proposed a few repeals, which 
were more acceptable from the 
complex machinery which they 
got rid of than from any imme- 





diate burden they took off the 
subject; but, in Ireland, instead 
of thousands, millions might be 
saved at once by a change of 
system, independent of the wealth 
which must flow in from that 
country when once governed by a 
policy more free and liberal. For 
if tyranny was a luxury, it was 
certainly a very expensive one ; 
of all modes of government, how- 
ever simple in seeming, it was 
the most burdensome and costly. 
And all this expense, let it be 
recollected, came out of the 
pockets of England. We paid for 
the luxury of keeping Ireland 
chained and miserable; and the 
people of this country would do 
more wisely, although they perteaps 
did not think so, in crowding the 
table of the house with petitions 
in favour of catholic emancipation, 
than in praying for the repeal of 
a few hundreds of thousand pounds 
in the shape of assessed taxes. 
In good faith and justice—for he 
never should give up the treaty 
of Limerick—in good faith and 
justice, we were bound to all the 
catholics desired. The under- 
standing at the Union — that 
measure which had been a union 
in point of form, but which had 
left the disunion between the two 
countries even more wide and 
open than ever—the understand- 
ing at the Union had been dis- 
tinctly, that the catholics might 
expect from a British parliament 
that justice which the mean and 
corporate spirit of their own, they 
were aware, gave them little hope 
of. Liberality of feeling could 
alone produce a conciliation ; and 
nothing but conciliation could 
afford a chance of prosperity. 
The Attorney-General for Ireland 
had declared that the liberalized 


governinent 
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ernment of the Marquis 
Wellesley, as far as it had gone, 
had produced the happiest ettects 
in the country. When the Mar- 
quis Wellesley had first been 
appointed, he (Sir Francis Burdett) 
had ventured to anticipate the line 
which he would take, and the 
advantages which would result 
from it. He did still trust to see 
such an extension of the feeling 
entertained by that noble indi- 
vidual, that Ireland and England 
should be looked upon as one and 
the same country, and that men 
would feel, when they discussed 
the interests of an Irish province, 
as though they were arranging 
the affairs of Yorkshire or of 
Lancashire. The hon. baronet 
then again adverted to the hon. 
Attorney-General for Lreland, and 
to the opinions which he had 
entertained on the 
catholic emancipation. He did 
believe that, whatever inconve- 
niences that right hon. gentleman 
might have been exposed to in 
consequence of his accepting office 
—whatever jokes might have been 
thrown out against him on that 
account—- if the inconvenience 
was his, the benefit belonged to 
Ireland. He trusted that the right 
honourable gentleman’s opinion 
would have due weight inthe quar- 
ter in which he now sat; and that 
he might be able to make a con- 
vert of a right honourable friend 
of his, a cabinet minister, who 
unfortunately, was opposed to the 
claims of the catholics of Ireland. 
He trusted he would work to 
make a convert of that colleague 
who was the only one sitting in 
that house not yet converted to 
this question ; for, in looking to 
the array of the right hon. gentle- 
men opposite, he found that they 


subject of 
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were nearly all favourable to the 
principles of this motion. He 
saw amongst them one right hon. 
gentleman, who had himself ori- 
ginally been hostile to the claims 
of the Roman-catholics, but who 
had since become their supporter. 
He hoped that, as he had been 
a convert, he would endeavour to 
work for the conversion of his 
only remaining colleague in op- 
position to them, and that, by 
their united efforts, they would 
give to Ireland the benefit of that 
great and important measure. It 
could not be denied, that since the 
system of the relaxation of the 
penal code had commenced in 
Ireland, the people of that country 
had received, with the most ardent 
expressions of gratitude, the bene- 
fits which that relaxation had 
conferred upon them, Yet though 
they felt grateful for what they 
had received, they could not as 
yet shut their eyes against those 
laws which still oppressed them, 
and against those rights which 
were still withheld. Those rights 
they claimed as their due; but 
while they were anxious to obtain 
them, he hoped that the gratitude 
of the Irish catholics for the bene- 
fits they had already received 
would be evinced in giving credit 
to those who had strenuously 
advocated their cause in that 
house, where, and where alone, 
it could be advocated with effect. 
That the question in which they 
(the catholics) were interested 
would triumph, he had no doubt; 
and he trusted that triumph would 
not be impeded by any indiscretion 
on the part of those who were its 
supporters. ‘The present state of 
tranquillity in Ireland had been 
admitted, but it was looked upon 
as an awful and portentous tran- 
quillity 
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quillity by those who were the ene- 
mies of the claims of the catholics of 
that country. That tranquillity he 
viewed as the result of the ex- 
pectation of what was to be done 
in their favour, combined with the 
recollection of what had been done 
for the people of Ireland. But if 
so mi ee been produced by 
small beginnings — if the field 
yielded so large a crop with such 
little labour, what a plentiful 
harvest might it not be expected 
to produce, when a greater atten- 
tion was paid, and when greater 
labour was bestowed on its culti- 
vation? It had been his good 
fortune to pass some time in 
Ireland, and his knowledge of the 
character and habits of the people 
of that country was drawn in a 
great degree from his own ob- 
servation. He had visited it not 
so much for the purpose of seeing 
the natural beauties of the county 
of Antrim, or the splendid scenery 
of the lakes of Killarney, or of 
enjoying the kind hospitality which 
predominates in every part of 
the island —~he had a greater 
gratification in beholding — the 
kind and benevolent feeling which 
pervaded all classes in Ireland. 
So much was he impressed with 
that feeling, that if he had a 
country to choose, and if he had 
no ties in any other, he would 
choose Ireland of all other parts 
of the world, The people of that 
country were the most docile in 
the world. They were easily in- 
fluenced by those whom they be- 
heved to have their real interests 
at heart. The Roman-catholic 
priests were said to have a very 
considerable influence with the 
people of that country. They had 
so, and he for one should be sorry 
to see that influence diminished 
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at present. He could assert, that 
from the capital to the country 
parts, the priests were the most 
honest and the most innocent per- 
sons he had ever met. ‘They pos- 
sessed an influence very great, but 
always used it for the peace and 
tranquillity of the country. He 
could give as an instance, that in 
one part which he had visited, and 
which at that time was declared 
out of the king’s peace, the pro- 
testant gentry had never occasion 
to bolt their doors, and barricade 
themselves up, as was done in 
other places, and this he attri- 
buted to the exhortations of the 
Roman-catholic clergy. He was 
sorry to find that the disposition 
of the Irish to obey the laws where 
they were fairly administered, was 
not noticed in the way it ought. 
Of all the people he had ever met, 
the people of Ireland, as Sir John 
Davis had long ago observed, were 
the most willing to pay respect to 
the laws, where they had any pro- 
tection from them, and the most 
contented and grateful for the 
smallest portion of justice. It was 
to be lamented that a people, en- 
joying so many blessings from 
natural situation, having the ad- 
vantages of such ports, harbours, 
and rivers, and many means of 
rendering them prosperous, should 
be deficient in good government. 
That want alone crippled all their 
energies, and rendered them dis- 
contented and unhappy. He did 
not mean to say that the particular 
measure of which he was then the 
advocate was to be looked upon 
as the panacea for all the evils of 
Ireland: it would be unfair to view 
it in that light. He should rather 
have it considered on its own 
grounds. He would wish to have 
it looked upon as the first step— 
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gs the sine qua non of all other 
measures which mjght be adopted 
towards Ireland. The question of 
catholic emancipation should be 
considered with ‘reference to its 
own merits, and not mixed with 
haser matter. He hoped that the 
vote which the house would come 
to that night, with respect to the 
Irish catholics, would be the means, 
not only of preserving the present 
rangilty of that country, but 
would open a brighter and more 
cheering prospect for the future. 
He did trust that the house would 
not delay the putting a first stroke 
to this great work, which was to 
unite both countries in one bond 
under the protection of the British 
constitution. ‘The people who 
sought the full benefits of that 
constitution were of minds not in- 
ferior to our own; and if there 
were any difference in habit arising 
from a difference of Jegzal enact- 
ments, that might be removed by a 
removal of the laws by which it was 
produced. He would not trouble 
the house by entering into any 
detail respecting religious desig- 
nations, for he did not imagine 
there was any man in that house 
whose mind was so wrapped in 
prejudice, as to assert that any 
individual ought to be deprived 
of his civil rights in consequence 
of his religious opinions. ‘The 
only ground of objection which 
he could suppose was—that of 
some contingent danger to the 
state. When such an objection 
was urged, he would grapple with 
it, and endeavour to show that 
in the present state of society the 
fear was unfounded. For the pre- 
sent, therefore, he would do no- 
thing on that subject, but would 
conclude by moving, ‘‘ That the 
house do resolve itself into a com- 
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mittee, to consider of the state of 
the Jaws affecting his Majesty's 
Roman-catholic subjects in their 
civil rights, and whether any and 
what remedy ought to be applied.” 

Mr. J. W. Croker rose tor the 
purpose of secunding the motion, 
and of offering one or two words 
on the general question. The 
honourable baronet had viewed 
this question as it affected the 
civil rights of the Roman-catholics, 
and he (Mr. Croker) concurred in 
thinking that those rights ought not 
to be longer deferred; but at the 
same time he could consent to no 
arrangement which did not include 
the Roman-catholic clergy, and 
decree a provision forthem, With- 
out that he could not support the 
question of emancipation; and if 
the honourable baronet’s motion 
of this night were carried, which 
he hoped it would, he pledged 
himself, that if no individual more 
worthy were found, he himself 
would move that such a regula- 
lation should form part of the 
bill. 

Mr. L. Foster said, that as a 
large portion of the Irish pro- 
testants were willing to support 
this question, he would wish to 
give his vote for the motion of the 
hon. baronet, if he could divest 
himself of the feeling that it would 
be injurious to the established 
church in Ireland. The honour- 
able baronet, in the course of his 
speech had thrown out nothing 
which tended to secure that church. 
He was the more anxious on this 
subject, as he had heard, and the 
house had heard, from the honour- 
able member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hume), a declaration that the 
churclr of Ireland ought not to be 
suffered to continue on its present 
establishment. Such an opinion 
was 
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was not confined to that house. It 
was avowed by a reverend gentle- 
man high in the catholic church 
in lreland, and had been followed 
by the declarations of several lay 
writers of that religion, who all 
concurred that emancipation ought 
to be attended with temporal 
grants, which would be inconsist- 
ent with the existence of the Lrish 
established church. It was said, 
that this question should be carried 
sub modo; but when once men 
were put into a new situation, it 
would be difficult to be account- 
able for their actions in that situ- 
ation. He was prepared to con- 
tend, that emancipation, if it were 
followed, as it was expected to be, 
with a permission to the professors 
of one religion to administer a 
government essentially connected 
with another, would be against the 
spirit of the constitution, and that 
it would leave no means by which 
to decide which religion should 
predominate. It was to be re- 
gretted, that, in advocating the 
question, On many occasions, at- 
tempts should be made to dispa- 
rage the established church in 
Ireland. Its clergy were described 
as Orangemen —as men _ without 
property or influence but what they 
derived from the church. Great 
stress was also laid, in this ques- 
tion on the numerical strength of 
the cathohes. That, he conceived, 
had nothing to do with the merits 
of the question; but the number 
of the protestants, which had al- 
ways been under-rated, was of 
importance with reference to it. 
The latter were always described 
as a very few compared with their 
catholic fellow-subjects in Lreland. 
If the protestant = wid lost their 
flocks, it was not to their miscon- 
duct, but to their misfortune it 
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was to be attributed. But the fact 
was, the number of the protest. 
ants was by no means so small ip 
Ireland as was generally urged, 
Gentlemen at the other side were 
in the habit of statung the numbers 
of both religions in Ireland, and 
they were not contradicted on his 
side, because there were until very 
lately no certain date to go upon, 
Lord Charlmont had said in Ire- 
land, that it was impossible that two 
millions of catholics could be held 
down by one million of protestants. 
But that noble lord was mistaken 
in the actual numbers of the Irish 
population at that time. In the 
year 1788 there were more accu- 
rate data to go upon, and, trom 
what had been collected by Mr. 
Bushe, it appeared that the popu- 
lation at that time did not exceed 
4,400,000. From that time there 
was no glimmering of what was the 
real state of the population til! the 
year 1821, and the census in that 
year showed that it was 6,500,000, 
But it was most unfairly assumed 
that the catholics had increased, 
and that the protestants had ceased 
to multiply. The house had, there- 


fore, often heard of six millions of 
catholics, and but one million ol 


protestants. The hon. member 
here entered into a detail of cal- 
culations of the number of pro- 
testants and catholics in the several 
counties in Ireland. The result 
was, according to the honourable 
member's showing, that there was 
in the parish of Ulster a population 
of 1,968,000, of which, the pro- 
testants amounted to 1,170,000, In 
Leinster the population 1,757,000, 
of which 370,000 were protestants. 
In Munster, 1,985,000, of which 
about 200,000 were protestants ; 
and in Connaught there were 
1,100,000, of which about 120,000 
were 
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were protestants. In the four pro- 
vinces, then, the number of protest- 
ants was 1,860,000, and that of the 
catholic 4,900,000, being numert- 
cally in the same ratio as Sir W. 
Petty stated in his account of 
Ireland. It was asserted that 
the protestants of Ireland were 
almost all presbyterians. He 
denied the fact. ‘The moderator 
of the presbyterian church in 
Ireland has reckoned the number 
of presbyterians at 560,000; he 
helieved it, however, to be nearer 
to 620,000. To this number he 
would add 45,000 as the number 
of other dissenters fromthe church, 
including quakers, anabaptists, se- 
ceders, &c. ; and there would thus 
be a total of 665,000 protestant 
dissenters from the church of Ire- 
land. The whole number of pro- 
testants in Ireland he had before 
shown to be 1,860,000, so that it 
was clear that a large majority of 
them were members of the estab- 
lished church. He had not made 
this comparison of numbers invi- 
diously; but he thought that he 
was fully justified in making it, 
after the manner, in which the 
advocates of that side of this ques- 
tion which he espoused, had been 
taunted with the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the catho- 
lies. He knew that those who 
opposed him were aware of the 
accuracy of his statement, and he 
believed that they would be the 
most unpalatable truths that had 
been offered for their considera- 
tien during the whole of the stormy 
period of the last twenty years. 
He should say no more on the 
point of numbers. He must now 
proceed to another point, which 
he considered of considerable im- 
portance. Some years ago, the 
house was asked, on the subject 
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of the catholic emancipation. 
“ What are you afraid of? You 
have an enemy on, the throne of 
France, who is an enemy of all 
religion: you have a pope so far 
divested of all power as to be 
absolutely a prisoner; you have 
got rid of the bug-bear: which you 
once found in the jesuits; you 
hear no more of the infallibility of 
general councils; you have in- 
deed, a Roman-catholic religion, 
but of a very different character 
from that by which it was formerly 
distinguished ;—of what then are 
you afraid?” The very mode in 
which this argument was put, 
showed that the parties who used 
it at that time thought that there 
might be just ground of alarm in 
aking of France who was a firm 
friend to the Roman-catholic 
creed, in a pope who was firmly 
established in his chair, in the 
existence of the jesuits as a reli- 
gious body, and in the restoration 
of the catholic religion to all its 
old superstitions. Now let the 
house consider how the case stood 
at present. The royal family of 
France could not be taunted even 
by their bitterest enemies with being 
sndifferent catholics. It had been 
iaid that the head of that family 
cast an eye upon Ireland; if he 
did so, it was an eye of religion, 
and not of politics. He firmly 
believed that the granting an in- 
demnity to the emigrants was the 
third, the upholding the principle 
of legitimacy the second, and the 
re-establishment of the catholic 
religion in all parts of the world 
where it had once been professed, 
was the first and leading passion 
of his mind. The chair of St. 
Peter was at present filled with a 
worthy successor of the Gregories 
and the Clements, and he really 
believed 
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believed that his equal had not 
been vested with the tiara for 
many centuries. It was, however, 
known, that he was exerting all 
the powers of his great mind to 
regain the influence which had 
formerly belonged to his station. 
The jesuits were again established, 
not only abroad, but also, he be- 
lieved, at home—not merely in 
France and Spain, but also in 
England andIreland. The catho- 
lic religion was again dealing out 
its miracles and indulgences, and 
dlsplaying a spirit of intolerance 
and persecution which could only 
be equalled by that which it had 
displayed in the 17th century. 
Now when such was admitted to 
be the fact, he could not see the 
consistency of the logic, which 
called upon the house to make 
concessions which were question- 
able when there was no danger, 
under circumstances which the 
very advocates of emancipation 
admitted to be full of danger. 
But, overlooking that inconsis- 
tency, he would say that, even if 
the circumstances he had just 
mentioned did not exist, the pre- 
sent was not a time to concede 
any thing to the catholics. The 
present was one of those epochs 
in which there was much religious 
excitement abroad, and in which 
religious zeal was even paramount 
to political ambition. This was 
proved by the numerous bible so- 
cieties, missionary societies, &c., 
which now existed in England, and 
by the proposition of a law of 
sacrilege in France, which one 
could easily suppose to have been 
enacted in the most intolerant 
period of the reign of Louis XIV. 
That law was the manifest progeny 
of religious zeal, and was so op- 
posite to the spirit of the French 
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nation, that if ever an attem 
were made to act upon it, it woul 
cause greater trouble to the dy. 
nasty of Bourbon than any which 


they had hitherto experienced, 
The present was, therefore, ‘n his 
opinion, the very last moment 
when any change should be made 
at all affecting religious opinions, 
He was hostile to such change, 
because he saw the catholics mix. 
ing up politics with their religion, 
and because he knew that the al- 
liance between religion and politics 
was always dangerous. Gentlemen 
had formerly said to him, “ You 
object to this change, but why? 
Do you think that things can ever 
revert to their old situation ?” He 
would tell them that he did not 
merely think that they would re- 
vert to it, but that he knew that 
they had so reverted already. 
That afforded him a subject of 
consideration before he gave up 
any of the principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution. He had always 
been led to consider the compact 
between church and state to form 
one of those principles. To any 
measure, therefore, which tended 
to weaken that compact, be should 
always oppose the most strenuous 
resistance, regardless of all the 
reproaches which might be heaped 
upon him for so doing. ‘The hon. 
gentleman, after eulogizing the 
union between church and state at 
some length, sat down amid con- 
siderable cheering, declaring that 
he could by no means give his 
assent to the proposition of Sir F. 
Burdett. 

Mr. Canning then rose to ad- 
dress the house. It was not his 
intention to trespass long upon 
the indulgence of the house, nor 
if it had been his intention, was 
it now in his power. He had, 
however, 
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er, attended in his place 
het evening at considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience to himself ; 
and the same reason which in- 
duced him to be present at this 
discussion, induced him not to 
‘ve a silent vote upon it. He 
rose at this early period of the 
debate, because he was apprehen- 
sive that if he did not take that 

rtunity of addressing them, 
he should not have strength at a 
later period to address them at all. 
He praised the moderation with 
which the honourable baronet had 
brought forwa:d his proposition, 
and expressed his intention of fol- 
lowing his example. He should, 
therefore, not enter into any con- 
troversy, nor touch upon any 
topics calculated to create an irri- 
tating discussion, as, perhaps, he 
might not be present at the con- 
clusion of it. He confessed that 
his opinion on this question was 
the same which he had usually 
expressed on other occasions when 
it had come before the house, and 
which he should always be ready 
to support under any circum- 
stances, from whatever quarter 
the support of it might be claimed. 
When he said “ from whatever 
quarter it might be claimed,” he 
begged the hon. baronet not to 
suppose that he used the words 
out of any disrespect to him— 
quite the reverse: he had often 
had the honour of the hon. baro- 
net's. co-operation, although on 
the majority of occasions they 
usually differed from each other. 
Undoubtedly, if his opinion and 
advice had been taken—and he 
by no means complained that it 
had not—he should have said that 
he did not conceive the present to 
be a favourable opportunity of 
raging on this question. But 
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having said that, he should pursue 
the topic no further, because if he 
gave any reasons for it, he might 
appear not so much to be express- 
ing an opinion upon it, as endea- 
vouring to throw a doubt which 
he did not feel on the justice of 


the cause. The question was, 
however, before them, and being 
before them, it was their duty to 
consider how they would deal 
with it. He would deal with it 
now as he had upon every other 
occasion, and would not hesitate 
to give it his most cordial and 
most conscientious support. Al- 
though there were circumstances 
which made him consider the pre- 
sent as an unfavourable time for 
the discussion of these claims, 
personally he was not sorry that 
they had been brought forward. 
After having recently lent his aid 
to restrain and suppress the irre- 
gular zeal of some of the catholic 
body, he was not sorry to have an 
opportunity of showing that it was 
only to the zeal which had been 
superinduced on this question that 
he objected, and that his opinions 
and feelings regarding the merits 
of it were, at the bottom, not only 
unaltered, but also unalterable. 
The principles upon which this 
proposition appeared to him to be 
worthy of the consideration of the 
house were so plain and simple, 
that he could hardly imagine on 
what grounds it could be opposed. 
He could easily understand the 
reason, why any person who was 
called upon to vote in favour of 
it, might demand that many modi- 
fications should be made in it, 
many concessions qualified, many 
difficulties solved, many inconve- 
niences provided for, and many 
dangers—some of them, in his 
opinion, imaginary, and others real, 
guarded 
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guarded against; but he could 
not, by any process of reasoning, 
understand why all the subjects 
of the same kingdom, all the in- 
habitants of the same soil —those 
who lived in the same country, 
mingled in the daily offices of life, 
and professed a common chris- 
tianity, should be excluded from 
the common benefits of the con- 
stitution of their country. If it 
were determined to exclude them, 
he thought that the onus probandi, 
the necessity of making out the 
reasons for their exclusion, was 
thrown upon the other side. It ap- 
peared tohim that the state in which 
they now stood had been justly 
described by an honourable friend 
of his (Mr. L. Foster), for whom 
he felt a most sincere respect, 
though he now differed from him, 
as a state which was now a century 
old. But, had not the honourable 
gentleman in another part of his 

ech sufficiently answered him- 
self? Hlad he not said “ what is 
a century in the age of religion?” 
It was not an argument, but a fact, 
that by altering the present sys- 
tem, we restored it to that which 
had a stull longer rage in its favour. 
If the argument of age were of any 
value, why did they hesitate to re- 
store the catholics to that state in 
which they were placed before the 
passing of the penal laws? He 
contended, upon this occasion, as 
he should upon every other, that 
to stand where they then were was 
to alter; and to make a change, 

was to return to the old system. 
By this statement he pressed into 
his service all those topics which 
arose from the 


change; he claimed them as his 
own, unless it could be shown that 
the change, though new was inve- 
was fixed in so strong a 
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necessity, and was so irrevocably 
rooted by the continuance of that 


necessity, that it could not be 
abandoned without an abdication 
of principle, or an abandonment 
of honour. He was too weak tw 
enter deeply into this question, 
One or two topics, however, had 
been urged by his hon. friend, 
which he could not bring himself 
to pass over in silence. His hon, 
friend had set out by saying, that 
nothing was so dangerous to the 
peace of society as the alliance be- 
tween politics and religion ; and 
how did he conclude his speech? 
By a laboured eulogium on the 
alliance between church and state, 
There was an inconsistency in this 
which he could not reconcile. He 
could not see how the mystic words 
“ church and state,” which his hon, 
friend was more accustomed to 
hear in his convivial than in his 
sober moments, could be con- 
strued in any sense which did not 
countenance the alliance of polities 
and religion. He concurred, how- 
ever, up to a certain point, with 
the opinion of his hon. friend. He 
did think that the alliance of po- 
lities and religion, where it led to 
a divergency of sentiment, and to 
the doubtfulness of allegiance, was 
to be denounced as eminently ob- 
jectionable : and here, again, be 
must look to his honourable friend's 
speech for an illustration. His hon. 
friend had told them, that never at 
any time was the feeling of religi- 
ous zeal so paramount over politi- 


cal ambition of the governments of 


the continent. He believed that 
to be the case; but what was the 
inference he drew from it? Why, 
mankind were divided into two 
classes, by two lines of demarca- 
tion. There was one line between 
the protestant and the catholic 
churches, 
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churches, and another between 
British and foreign influence. He 
would say, “‘efface the line of se- 
paration which divides the inhabi- 
tants of the British islands into two 
classes, and strengthen the line of 
demarcation which separates Brit- 
ish from foreign influence.” These 
were the principles on which he 
had always advocated this ques- 
tion, It was unnecessary for him 
to say to his honourable friend, 
that with regard to the dangers 
which he and other hon. members 
anticipated to the protestant estab- 
lishment, he had lately given a 
pledge, which he was now ready 
to repeat, that he would go as far 
as any man to retain it in full dig- 
aity and security. He would go 
even further: he would declare, 
that if his reason could be con- 
vineed, that they must either stand 
where they then were, or by pro- 
ceeding risk that establishment 
which was interwoven with their 
happy constitution, he would stand 
where they then were at all hazards, 
and would give his strenuous oppo- 
sition to the motion of the hon. 
baronet. It was because his rea- 
son could not be convinced of this 
fact, but was convinced of the 
contrary, that he was now deter- 
mined to support it. It was be- 
cause he was convinced that it 
would increase the strength of the 
empire at home and its respecta- 
bility abroad, that he was for 
opening wide the vest of the con- 
stitution, and receiving in its bosom 
all those who lived in its allegiance, 
and were ready to support its go- 
vernment. On these grounds he 
should give his vote for the hon. 
baronet's proposition, remarking 


that in so doing, he by no means 
considered himself pledged to sup- 


port the details of the measure 
1825, 
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which the hon. baronet might here- 
after introduce, but that he did 
consider himself pledged not to 
sacrifice to’the object of the mea- 
sure any thing which in his con- 
science he thought, or in his judg- 
ment he might be persuaded to 
believe to be beneficial to the pro- 
testant establishment. 

The Solicitor General declared 
himself hostile to any further con- 
cessions to the catholics, and con- 
tended that if any gentleman had, 
upon former occasions, made up 
his mind to yield them, he ought 
now, from their recent conduct, 
to alter his resolution. Claims 
which had been denied to reason, 
argumentation, and quiet solicita- 
tion, ought never to be yielded to 
menace, terror, or intimidation. He 
would also refuse them, because he 
could never find out what the ca- 
tholics proposed as their ultimatum. 
Former concessions were made the 
groundwork of future demands, 
and were used as arguments for 
conceding these demands also. 
Whatever adoration he might feel 
for the talent of his right hon. 
friend the attorney-general of Ire- 
land—however he might feel his 
own inferiority —and he knew that 
he was “impar congressus Achil- 
lei,’—still he must oppose him 
upon this subject, and rebut the 
arguments which he continued to 
bring forward in this sanctuary of 
legislation. His right honourable 
friend had said “ you gave the 
Roman-catholics political power 
when you gave them the elective 
franchise ; why, then, do you he- 
sitate to give them more?” He 
would ask his right hon. friend to 
consider that there were only three 
things now withheld from them — 
the bench, the parliament, and the 


high offices of state. If these were 
L granted 
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to the catholics, he had no 
doubt but -would ask for the 
church also, ( Hear, and a laugh. ) 
Gentlemen might smile ; but he 
would give them proof that what he 
had just said was not merely idle as- 
sertion on his part. He would read 
tothema from the proceed- 
ings of the Catholic Association. 
It was proposed in that turbulent 
assembly to present a petition to 
the house of commons for the 
abolition of tithes, and to send it 
for presentation to the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, because he had 
taken the church into his holy keep- 
ing. He hardly knew whether he 
ought to remark upon this circum- 
stance, as the honourable member 
for Aberdeen was not in his place ; 
but still he thought he might be 
permitted to ask what was the holy 
keeping which the hon. member 
for Aberdeen reserved for the 
church? They all knew it—it 
was no secret. ‘The honourable 
member had brought in a string 
of resolutions, 20 or 30 in number 
——he was wrong—only six or seven. 
If they were not numerous, they 
were at least strong; if they were 
deficient in quantity, they were 
not so im strength and violence. 
The honourable member's plan 
was to slice and cut up the church 
of Ireland as if it were the shares 
of a joint stock company, and to 
spoliate, subvert, and entirely over- 
turn it. If such were the views 
of the Roman-catholic laity, were 
those of its priesthood any better? 
He thought not. Indeed he ob- 


jected to concession on account of 


the power of the priesthood. Since 
the unlawful society bill had been 
before the house, a Dr. Magee had 
said at Kilkenny, that if it passed 
into law he would still go out and 
collect money for the Catholic As- 


sociation. ‘“ If they put down the 
rent,” said this catholic divine, 
“ we, the priesthood, will make the 
public advance it on the altar, as 
the price of their redemption, and 
will then remit it to the most jp. 
fluential of our friends.” Was 
this language to be tolerated! 
Were these men, whose power was 
to be despised? He had no other 
objection to granting emancipation, 
The catholic priesthood would en- 
ter into no compromise with our 
government. It had been attempt- 
ed to enter into some compromise 
with them on three different occa- 
sions—under Lord Howick’s ad- 
ministration, in 1813, and again 
under the directions of Mr. Grat- 
tan. On all these three occasions 
the experiment had failed. In 
looking at this question, he knew 
how to deal with the catholic laity, 
for they had no interest separate 
from the state ; but not so the ca- 
tholic clergy, for they had avowed 
a distinet interest, which, with their 
great controlling influence, they 
were determined to work for 
the overthrow of the established 
church, and the possession of its 
wealth and ecclesiastical revenues. 
It was important to consider the ar- 
gumentas distinct from the laity and 
the clergy, for the latter yielded no 
spiritual allegiance to the crown of 
England, but they did to the church 
of Rome. Ithad been said that there 
was justice in the catholic claims, 
inasmuch as the catholics merely 
asked for equal privileges with the 
protestants. This was not to state 
the case fairly: they asked for 
more; for the protestant church 
had not in any way the same in- 
fluence as the catholic over the 
minds of the Irish people : so that 
if the two churches were placed 
upon a par in point of civil privi- 
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; the derating influence 
in freland must be with the catho- 
lies, and the overthrow of the pre- 
sent charch establishment must 
follow. He then referred to the 
violation of the constitution which 
this concession to the catholics 
would involve. Was not the prin- 
ciple of the protestant religion in 
church and state, made a funda- 
mental and inviolable part of the 
compact with king William IIT, 
after the expulsion of James IL., 
for endeavouring to overthrow the 
protestant church ? Would they, 
then, abandon that indispensable 

inciple of the bill of rights? 
Why tot, it was said, in a country 
where the great majority of the 
inhabitants were catholics? But 
they ought to recollect that this 
was not an Irish, but a British 
question; and that in Great Bri- 
tain the relative numbers of the 
eatholics generally were much 
inferior to protestants. He was 
surprised to see this experiment 
attempted so repeatedly upon the 
constitution ; and to do what ?— 
not to satisfy the catholics, for they 
had always said when these changes 
were pending, ‘* we will not accede 
to your regulations.” Being, there- 
fore, clearly of opinion that the 
pretence of conciliation did not 
follow, but seeing that the over- 
throw of the church establishment 
must, he should oppose the hon. 
baronet's motion. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley was merely 
anxious to saya few words in sup- 
port of the principle which he had 
advocated in the year 1812—a 
principle of concession to the just 
claims of the catholics. It was his 
firm belief, and being so, he felt 
it his duty to state that impression 
to the house, that no substantial 
peace would be established in the 
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country, until this question was 


conceded, and the catholic and 
protestant population of the empire 
incorporated in one feeling of civil 
concord. The hon. and learned 
gentleman who had last spoken, 
had asked the house where they 
meant to stop in this range of con- 
cession? He had no hesitation in 
answering, that they ought to stop 
exactly when they had done jus- 
tice to the catholics, and not before. 
Mr. Plunkett said, he ‘should 
endeavour, in arguing this ques- 
tion to keep clear of all topics 
of irritation on either side. 
As to the particular time when 
they were called upon to discuss 
the catholic claims, he did not 
mean to express what would have 
been his opinion had he been con- 
sulted on that point; he should 
have found it, what he had no 
doubt the hon. baronet did, a 
point of much embarrassment, not 
as relating to his own opinions, 
but to those of others, entitled to 
some degree of deference. For 
himself, he had long since made 
up his mind on this question. 
With deep and intense feelings for 
the maintenance of the best rights 
of the empire, his decided and in- 
alienable conviction was, that this 
measure could not be too speedily 
carried—that no time was too 
early for its adoption ; and none 
could arrive, when it should not 
have his most zealous. support. 
With respect to what had fallen 
from his honourable and learned 
friend (the solicitor-general ), as to 
the expediency of the time, why 
did he recur to the time of discus- 
sing the question—why did he 
call upon those who differed from 
him to consider that part of the 
consideration ? He (Mr. Plunkett) 
must ask his hon. and learned 
L 2 friend, 
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friend, before he assented to go 
into that argument with him, at 
what time he (the solicitor-gene- 
ral) would be prepared to declare 
his consent to such a motion as 
this? He feared that his honour- 
able and learned friend had made 
up his mind to a perpetual opinion 
upon this, which would render, so 
far as he was concerned, any argu- 
ment as tothe expediency of time 
a useless waste of words. Were 
the time one of perfect calmness 
and tranquillity, doubtless his 
honourable friend would say, why 
agitate the topics now—non quieta 
movere—nobody calls for such a 
discussion. If ina time of trouble 
and difficulty, then the expression 
would be the other way —‘ This 
is no time for embarking into such 
matters ; every thing is too un- 
settled.” So that in calm or in 
storm, there would be found no 
time that was not quite inoppor- 
tune in his hon. and learned 
friend's view of the matter. He 
(Mr. Plunkett) entirely agreed in 
the observation of the hon. mem- 
ber opposite, that there was a 
peculiar grace and fitness in the 
present time, highly applicable to 
the concession of these claims to 
the catholics. Some of the friends 
of that body had been induced, by 
what he felt to be a most painful 
necessity, to enact a measure of 
restriction against certain parts of 
that body; it was therefore just 
the time to show the catholics 
generally, that, notwithstanding 
what he alluded to, parliament 
was still ready to consider the 
justice of their claims. He had 
not the same means of judging 
as other gentlemen had what were 
the sentiments of the people of 
England upon the subject; but 
he had of late spoken with men of 


various habits of thinking respect. 
ing it, and not one had he found 
who was prepared to say that this 
question was never to be carried, 
He had others to contend against, 
and they were the most formidable 
opponents of the measure, because 
they met it boldly upon its own 
merits, and disdained the paltry 
trick of appealing to the passions 
or prejudices of any classes of the 
people, who declared, that if they 
thought the accomplishment of 
such a motion as this would effect 
the tranquillity of Ireland, they 
would at once yield. ‘These candid 
and able opponents were among 
the best friends of the established 
church, and when he heard that 
declaration from their lips, must 
he not believe that in the measure 
which he advocated there was 
nothing, there could be nothing, 
calculated to endanger the stability 
of the church of Ireland? He 
solemnly assured the house, that 
although this measure was as dear 
to him as it could be to any other 
man, if he thought it could risk in 
any degree the security of the 
church of Ireland, instead of being 
its advocate, he should be firmly 
found among the ranks of its 
warmest opponents. He _ sup- 


ported the question, therefore, 


because of its perfect reconcile- 
ableness with the stability of the 
protestant church; and he sup- 
ported it further, because he 
thought the passing of this bill 
would be found a measure emi- 
nently qualified to support that 
church. Some allusion had been 
made to former bills, and among 
the rest to one of his own, respect- 
ing this subject; and to show how 
clearly on all these occasions the 
security of the established church 
was provided for, be would beg 


leave 
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leave to read a paragraph from 
his own bill of 1821, which was 
copied from the preceding bill of 
Mr. Grattan: it was as follows : 
“ And whereas the protestant 
episco } church of England and 
Ireland, and the doctrines, disci- 
ine, and government thereof, 
and likewise the protestant pres- 
ian church of Scotland, and 

the doctrines, discipline, and go- 
vernment thereof, are, as between 
Great Britain and Scotland, seve- 
rally and respectively, perma- 
nently and inviolably in these 
realms.” These were the recite- 
ments of the two bills, and yet 
how could it be said that no ade- 
quate provision had been made 
for the security of the established 
church? His hon. and learned 
friend had promised to argue this 
question upon its constitutional 
bearings, but he had waited in 
vain for the promised argument. 
He had heard, indeed, from him 
a good deal about the Catholic 
Association, a good deal about 
the avowed intentions of the ca- 
tholic clergy, but nothing, or 
nearly as little as nothing, of the 
constitutional grounds on which 
he meant to resist the question. 
The claim of the Roman-catholics 
was a claim to be admitted mem- 
bers of a free representative go- 
vernment—to be admitted to insti- 
tutions the advantages of which 
belonged equally to every subject 
of that government. He did not 
say that the right would admit of 
no exception or control. There 
was nothing in the social fabric 
concerning which he would ven- 
ture to make that assertion. Even 
the enjoyment of natural rights 
must be qualified in a state of 
society with conditions. Still more 
must this be connected with the 
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artificial rights given by the mere 
existence of society ; but these 
conditions ought only to be im- 
posed in the degree which would 
be the most likely to protect and 
preserve the rights and privileges 
of all. Whether the rights en- 
joyed by individuals were of the 
character of natural or of char- 
tered rights, they were liable to 
be defeated by general expe- 
diency. But then the expediency 
must be clearly and unquestion- 
ably made out; and this was a 
maxim of the constitution which 
went no less, though upon more 
circumspection and  discrimina- 
tion, to affect the most obvious 
rights of individuals, He directed 
the attention of the house to the 
circumstances under which our 
ancestors had thought it necessary 
to limit those rights in a very pe- 
culiar manner with respect to 
Roman-catholics. At the Refor- 
mation, it was found necessary to 
deal with those rights which were 
fully permitted before that period. 
The main object, then, was to 
protect the rights of the throne 
against the claims of a foreign 
power, and against the disaffection 
of those subjects who might re- 
serve their allegiance for that fo- 
reign power, to the detriment of 
the throne, and of the state in gene- 
ral. This being the object, how 
did they proceed? They guarded, 
in the first place, against the evils 
existing. ‘There were the claims 
of the pope to interfere with the 
interest, not simply of the Roman- 
catholic religion, which then was 
the established religion of the 
state, but he claimed also the 
right of disposing of the benefices, 
of naming the clergy, of deposing 
the monarch from the throne, and 


of dissolving the allegiance of the 
subject. 
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subject. The legislature accord- 
ing provided — rst, for the ab- 
solute and unconditional integrity 
and inviolability of the church ; 
further, for the spiritual prero- 
gative of the crown, forbidding at 
the same time the exercise of any 
other than the established religion. 
What were the mischiefs dreaded, 
or what were the provisions of 
the legislature? To prevent the 
claims of the pope, or any other 
foreign power, to interfere with 
the church. Did they hear of 
any claim to that interference, or 
to the right of deposing kings, or 
dissolving the allegiance of their 
subjects’? Was that believed or 
asserted by any man in either 
kingdom? Dangers there were 
still, but of a different kind. 
These enactments were, therefore, 
gradually done. The law forbid- 
ding the exercise of any other 
religion was done away by the 
repeal of the act against recusancy. 
The only remaining one which 
could at all be supposed to con- 
tain that spirit, was the act of 
uniformity, which could not at all 
be affected by the proposed mea- 
sure. So far did parliament go 
down to the time of the Refor- 
mation. The wisdom of our an- 
cestors watehed the progress of 
time, and took their measures ac- 
cordingly. In the reign of Charles, 
they observed a new danger--a 
monarch careless about <. Ry 
or secretly affected to an uncon- 
stitutional one, who was to be fol- 
lowed by a popish successor. Here 
their providence was as remark- 
able as before. They provided 
a remedy, not adapted entircly to 
meet the evil, but the only one 
they could obtain; which was to 
require certain oaths to be taken 
by those who were ready to take 


seats in Parliament. That was 
found insufficient on the accession 
of James II., who openly main- 
tained the Roman-catholic religion 
against the constitution and the 
rights of his le. The legisla- 
ture finding this resource fail, then 
rudently shifted their ground, and 
rad recourse to a measure at once 
wise, bold and salutary. ‘They 
drove the monarch from the throne 
for violating the constitution, and 
they resolved that the sovereign 
power should be held inevitably 
and unalterably in protestant 
hands. Did he deny that the 
throne must be protestant? Was 
he doing any thing to weaken its 
protestant supremacy ? Was there 
any mode or device to make that 
supremacy surer which the genius 
of any man could suggest? He 
was ready to incorporate it with 
the proposed bill, or to have it 
introduced as a separate, yet con- 
comitant measure. He went on. 
What were the dangers which 
afterwards threatened the esta- 
blishment? The claims of an 
exiled family driven from the 
throne, and the plots and agita- 
tions of a disaffected party re- 
tained in its interests. He ad- 
mitted, freely, that the Roman- 
catholics of that period were 
suspected justly. What was the 
course taken by parliament? All 
the former measures against the 
papists were continued. They 
were held to be not good subjects, 
and were to be trusted neither 
with honour, nor power in the 
state. They were coerced in their 
persons and property—they were 
deprived of their civil rights— 
they became sunk and degraded 
into that wetched state, from 
which they were relieved by the 
benignity of the last reign. This 
was 
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was a natural course of reasoning, 
though he did not conceive it to 
be a very wise one: but it showed 
that our ancestors adapted their 
remedies to the evils then existing, 
and pressing upon their appre- 
hensions. In 1791, a new danger 
and an entirely new difficulty pre- 
sented themselves. ‘The Roman- 
catholics had proved themselves 
truly submissive—they had been 
onifoem in their peaceable con- 
duct.. Though rebellion had twice 
raged in Scotland, no movement 
was made in Ireland in favour of 
the exiled family. It had been 
found that the catholics, so sunk 
and degraded, were ineftectual to 
the protection of the government, 
—that by the depression and pri- 
vations imposed upon them, the 
heart's blood of the state was 
impoverished. ‘The landlord found 
that the lands could not be sufli- 
ciently cultivated —the valuable 
energies of labour were every 
where paralyzed. If the annals 
of that period were to be properly 
read and considered, the late king 
would be for ever illustrious in 
history, as he was entitled to the 
especial gratitude of every Roman- 
catholic in Ireland. ‘That system 
of beneficence which he introduced 
had been now in practice 40 years 
—it had raised the Roman-catho- 
licsof Ireland to a state of affluence, 
comfort, and respectability — it 
had given them a perfect equality 
of civil rights—it had caused them 
to participate in. the advantages of 

institutions, What was the 
danger now which they had to 
dread? not the Pope—not the 
claims of foreign potentates—not 
the assumption of a power to dis- 
solve the allegiance ofthe people— 
not the interest of an exiled 
family. The Roman-catholics had 
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perfected the proofs of their obe- 
dience, and had been admitted to 
their civil rights, as good subjects 
who were entitled to every thing 
which they could reasonably claim. 
The danger now to be appre- 
hended was perfectly new, though 
not inferior, he admitted, to that 
of a dispute concerning, the su- 
premacy or the succession to the 
crown. Better measures had pre- 
vailed — the state had acquired 
sounder health—a_ current of 
wholesome blood was felt—feel- 
ings of conciliation had _ been 
manifested —the Roman-catholic 
subjects, though not directly raised 
to power in the state, had acquired 
possession of the means of danger, 
and were ona par with themselves. 
The hon, member for Louth had 
spoken alarmingly of six, or five, 
or four millions of persons in the 
communion of the Roman-catholic 
church. What he feared was to 
see four millions—taking them at 
the lowest —of subjects, having 
wealth, power, and respectability 
on their side, and awakened to a 
full sense of their condition, com- 
ing up year after year to claim the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by 
their fellow-subjects, and retiring 
dejected and disappointed con- 
tinually. That was the danger 
the house had to cope with. Yet 
the honourable member for Louth 
would persist in telling them that 
they were not to look at the dan- 
gers of their own times, but to go 
back to the Reformation, the 
reign of James II.,:and.the Revo- 
lution. , He would say,,that the 
present danger ,was the greatest, 
perhaps the; only one for them to 
consider,.. The other argument 
proved.a,want of acquaintance 
with human nature ;, it bespoke 
our ignorant use and spprication 
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of the mammal of history. Time, 
as it had been said by one of the 
clearest observers of its effects, 
was the test innovator of all. 
While man would sleep or stop 
in his career, the course of time 
was rapidly changing the face of 
all things. All that a wise govern- 
ment could do, was to keep as 
close as possible to the wings of 
Time, to watch his progress, and 
accommodate his motion to their 
flight : arrest his course they could 
not; but they might vary the 
forms and aspects of their insti- 
tutions, so as to reflect his varying 
aspects and forms. If this were 
not the spirit which animated 
them, philosophy would be im- 
pertinent, history no better 
than an old almanack. The riches 
of knowledge would serve them 
no better than the false money of 
a swindler, put upon them at a 
value which once circulated, but 
had long since ceased. Prudence 
and experience would be no better 
for protection than dotage and error. 
Did he admit that the danger here 
was serious? He did not therefore 
inculcate dread. If those persons 
were to come down to the bar to 
claim their rights with clamour and 
shouts, he would laugh at them. 
Should they use threats and defi- 
ances, he would despise them. 
Parliament could subdue any force 
raised on their side. But if they 
merely claimed the rights of a free 
constitution, he had no answer to 
mae to them. He had no mode 
of dealing with them, but to open 
the arms of friendship—to admit 
themas allies, as equals to share the 
benefits, and join with him in aiding 
the defence of the constitution, be 
it against foreign or domestic en- 
mity, be it in peace or be it in war. 


They were told that there was a 








bar—that the principles of the con. 


stitution were opposed to the admis. 
sion of the Roman-catholics. He 
had read with eagerness—he had 
carried on his researches with deep 
anxiety —he had endeavoured hard 
to find out where that principle 
could be discovered, and he so- 
lemnly deelared that he could not 
discover it. Referring to the dis- 
tinction which had been taken be- 
tween civil and political rights, 
was the fact so that the constitu- 
tion did not admit any to political 
power, however completely in the 
possession of their civil rights, 
without they subscribed the doe- 
trines of the established church? 
Did not every day’s experience 
disprove that assumption? Was 
not the hon. member for Norwich, 
whom they listened to day after 
day with satisfaction, an example 
of the contrary? Were not dis- 


senters sitting in the houses of 


parliament? Where was the 
alarm for the disjunction of the 
interests of church and state? 
Had there not been a lord chan- 
cellor of England who was a dis- 
senter? A man who refused to 
subscribe the doctrines of the 
church of England had, in his of- 
ficial capacity, issued writs of sum- 
mons to the peers of Great Britain, 
and appended the great seal to 
them. (He alluded to Lord Ross- 
lyn.) Were hon. members who 
contended this, ignorant of what 
had been doing in Ireland? The 
test laws had there been repealed 
for fifty years, and the dissenting 
influence had been on the decline 
ever since. When that repeal was 
talked of, there was alarm. Dean 
Swift, with all his wit and talents, 
felt and spoke of it with horror 
and desperation, and prognosti- 


cated from it the immediate o—- 
a 
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fall of the state. For forty years 
t it had not been heard of, and 
was almost forgotten by the house ; 
the dissenters had ever since de- 
dined. Had the Roman-catholic 
influence declined in the same pe- 
riod? The former had been ever 
since withering under the hand of 
liberty; the latter had been fos- 
tered and cherished by severity. 
But it was said the Roman-catho- 
lics might have their civil rights ; 
they must not expect political 
wer; that the constitution pro- 
ibited. Was there nothing of 
political power in what they pos- 
sessed? They had the right of 
electing members to serve in par- 
liament. Was that no exercise 
of political power? They acted 
as magistrates: was that no ex- 
ercise of political power? They 
served as jurors: was not that 
exercising political power? This 
country had liberally imparted 
education to them: did not that 
put the means of political power 
within their reach? Where was 
this line of difference between 
civil and political power marked 
in the constitution? The warmth 
of discussion apart, he denounced 
the doctrine as inconsistent with 
the principles of our free con- 
stitution, and only fitted for the 
meridian of a despotic govern- 
ment. He once endeavoured to 
define civil liberty to the house; 
he used the description which he 
found in the books. —Civil liberty 
Consists in doing all that which 
the law allows you to do. But he 
went beyond that. There is a 
civil liberty, the enjoyment of 
which is given by the laws them- 
selves. Once admit man to enjoy 
property, personal rights, and their 
usual consequences, and on what 
Pretence could they be excluded 
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from the institutions by which the 
whole of those must be guard- 
ed? It was asked, what have the 
Roman-catholics to complain of? 
they are only excluded from the 
parliament, the bench, and the 
offices of state? which meant, that 
they were only excluded from the 
making and administering of the 
laws, from all posts of honour, and 
dignity in the state. ‘These were 
bagatelles, for which, according to 
the argument, it was not worth 
while for the catholics to contend, 
and therefore it was scarcely worth 
the while of the parliament to re- 
fuse. How would the hon. and 
learned gentleman who used this 
argument like to be excluded from 
his chance for these trifles? He 
begged to ask if these were not 
the very nothings for which [n- 
glishmen would cheerfully lay 
down their lives? Did they still 
talk of the danger of admitting the 
catholics? He put it to the house 
to consider if they would willingly 
see such a body represented any 
where but within the walls of 
parliament. Shutting them out 
from parliament, after giving them 
every thing to render them conse- 
quential short of it, was teaching 
them to array themselves else- 
where. Somewhere else they must 
go, if the house could not make 
room for them. God forbid the 
recurrence of bad times: but it 
might happen that a bad prince 
might mount the throne, and then, 
perhaps, being refused admission 
where they had a right to it, they 
would range themselves behind 
the throne, and assist in the sacri- 
fice of the public liberties. His 
hon. and learned friend, the soli- 
citor-general, was satisfied as 
to the laity, whom he considered 
as sufficiently good subjects. The 


danger 
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danger which his hon, anil learned 
friend apprehended was from the 
Roman-catholic church. He dread- 
ed, in a country where the majo- 
rity differed from the religion of 
the state, the uncontrollable and 
all-controlling influence of priests, 
who were themselves detached 
from the state. France, it had 
been said, had of late shown her- 
self particularly tenacious on the 
subject of religion; and looking 
at what might be her views with 
regard to Ireland, there would be 
great danger. He (Mr. Plunkett) 
supposed that the bill was intended 
to diminish so much of the in- 
fluence of the Roman-catholic cler- 
ay over their flocks as arose from 
their present grievances. Here 
was a danger admitted on both 
sides to be actually existing, and 
here was a bill proposed by the 
hon. baronet to meet that danger. 
Let the measure be shown for 
bringing those influential priests 
withia the pale of the constitution, 
and he would say something to it. 
Had his hon. and learned friend 
any remedy of his own, since he 
did not choose theirs?) He (Mr, 
Plunkett) did not think that he had, 
His was the old panacea of trust- 
ing to time and proselytism. The 
latter was out of favour, though 
he could not but think it a fair and 
rational thing for any man to en- 
deavour to bring over another by 
persuasion, to what he himself con- 
jeetured to be the truth, To pre- 
vent proselytism, he trusted to the 
exemplary lives of the clergy of 
the established church, and the 
mildness and virtue with which 
they behaved to their neighbours: 
this was a tribute of praise which 
none could well deny them. The 
dread of future consequences, by 
doing right at present, was not 
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worthy of the house. The chil- 
dren of their children might see 
strange things—they might see 
the portals of the constitution 
thrown wide open to all the reli- 
gious persuasions. Those were 
remote dangers, but those which 
existed were pressing and im- 
minent. He would begin by doing 
away their grievances. As to the 
means, he would first of all relieve 
those who were bound by a com- 
mon bond of oppression, He 
would make a respectable _provi- 
sion for the Irish Roman-catholic 
clergy. In his opinion this should 
accompany the bill of emancipa- 
tion, They had been told that the 
Irish clergy would not accept it. 
He gave his assurance, upon a 
considerable experience of that 
country, that they would receive 
it with sentiments of gratitude, 
There was no danger of their ever 
attempting to usurp over the pro- 
testant hierarchy. ‘he danger was, 
that of seeing the hierarchy pulled 
down—not that of seeing it sub- 
stituted. He trusted in God that 
it never would be overthrown, as 
that would be the most inauspi- 
cious circumstance for the consti- 
tution and the people. But if 
pulled down to-morrow, and offered 
to the Roman-catholic clergy, the 
laity would not permit them to 
accept it. (Cheers, with murmurs 
of doubt.) He. repeated it, that 
the laity would not permit them 
to accept it, Honourable members 
who knew any thing of Ireland 
must know the opposition which 
would be made by the laity to the 
resumpuon of the power and tithes 
by their own clergy. If an enemy 
were to land on any part of the 
coast of Ireland, he did not say 
but that there would be great 
danger. But the house ought to 
do 
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Jo now exactly as if the enemy 
had landed. Now was the time 
wo do it safely, Let them not be 
told of the want of acquiescence in 
the catholic body. ‘Take away 
the grievances first : then if the 
concurrence of that body were 
improperly withheld, parliament 
would be robbed in that in- 
stance of its legislative power of 
relief; but those who so robbed 
them would suffer the conse- 
quences. The Roman-catholics 
of Ireland were at present loyal 
and tranquil: they were deter- 
mined to remain so. They were 
satisfied that there was a feeling 
in this country sufficiently favour- 
able to them, and that something 
must sooner or later be done for 
them. The increase of wealth and 
other advantages which they en- 
joyed taught them to expect their 
freedom with becoming patience. 
lf France or any other power spe- 
culated on dividing Ireland from 
the empire, they deceived them- 
selves grossly. The catholics of 
Ireland would rally round the con- 
stitution at their approach. Why? 
Because they were aware of the 
wisdom of the institutions. The 
laws passed in the last thirty-five 
years had imparted to them ad- 
vantages which they would not 
risk, much less exchange, for the 
chances of foreign rule. But he 
wished for something from them 
beyond loyalty: he wanted their 
aflection and cordiality, and their 
unrestrained confidence; and he 
would obtain these by giving them 
an equal participation in the bless- 
ings of the constitution. 

Mr. Peel implored the delibe- 
rate attention of the house while 
he stated the grounds upon which 
he was compelled to differ from 

hon, baronet who had brought 
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forward the proposition, and from 
all the hon. gentlemen who had 


supported it. After giving the 
hon. baronet credit for the very 
gracious and candid manner in 
which he had brought the question 
forward, he proposed to state his 
reasons for differing, in the order, 
and by the divisions under which 
the claims of the Roman-catholics 
wereadvanced. Thethree grounds 
were treaty, natural right, and 
political prudence or policy. He 
was disposed to pay great defe- 
rence to any argument founded 
on the solemn sanction of a treaty, 
But with all the pains with which 
he had read the treaty of Limerick, 
he could give it no such inter- 
pretation. He wished that the 
hon, baronet had referred to the 
articles. He was prepared to 
show, however, that the catholics 
of Ireland had never contemplated 
that treaty as guaranteeing their 
restoration to political powers. 
The occasion which had furnished 
him with his proofs was the pass- 
ing of the act of Queen Anne for 
preventing the growth of popery. 
He was not going to justify that 
act, though passed under circum- 
stances which ought to be consi- 
dered, and at a time when the 
state was exasperated to measures 
of retaliation for those which had 
been inflicted by the papists. On 
that occasion they deputed Sir 
Theobald Butler to appear and 
argue against the bill, and by his 
speech it would be found that they 
admitted that exemptions from 
offices of state was a condition in 
the treaty of Limerick. He en- 
treated the house to observe in 
what a different manner Sir Theo- 
bald, who was most likely the 
author of the treaty, since he was 


solicitor to James IT. and in high 
esteem 









esteem with the party, had inter- 
preted the rights given to the 
catholics by that treaty :—“ The 
10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, and 14th 
clauses of this bill (said he) relate 
to offices and employments, which 
the papists of Ireland cannot hope 
for the enjoyment of, otherwise 
than by grace and favour extra- 
ordinary: and therefore do not so 
much affect them, as it does the 
rotestant dissenters, who (if this 
ill pass into a law) are equally 
with the papists deprived of bear- 
ing any office, civil or military, 
under the government, to which 
by right of birth, and the laws of 
the land, they are as indisputably 
entitled as any other their pro- 
testant brethren; and if what the 
Irish did in the late disorders of 
this kingdom made them rebels, 
which the presence of a king they 
had before been obliged to own 
and swear obedience to, gave them 
a reasonable colour of concluding 
it did not, yet surely the dissenters 
did not do any thing to make them 
so, or to deserve worse at the 
hands of the government than other 
protestants; but, on the contrary, 
itis more than probable, that if 
they (I mean the dissenters), had 
not put a stop to the career of the 
Irish army at Enniskillen and 
Londonderry, the settlement of 
the government, both in England 
and Scotland, might not have 
proved so easy as it thereby did ; 
for if that army had got to Scot- 
land, (as there was nothing at that 
time to have hindered them, but 
the bravery of those people, who 
were mostly dissenters, and charge- 
able with no other crimes since ; 
unless their close adhering to, and 
easily appearing for the then go- 
vernment, and the many faithful 
services they did their country, 
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were crimes), I say (said he), if 
they had got to Scotland, wher 
they had boats, barks, and all things 
else ready for their transportation, 
and a great many friends there jin 
arms, waiting only their coming 
to join them, it is easy to think 
what the consequence would have 
been to both these kingdoms ; and 
these dissenters then were thought 
fit for command, both civil and 
military, and were no less instru. 
mental in contributing to the re. 
ducing the kingdom, than any other 
protestants ; and to pass a bill now 
to deprive them of their birth- 
rights, (for those their good ser- 
vices,) would surely be a most 
unkind return, and the worst re- 
ward ever granted to a people so 
deserving. Whatever the pavists 
may be supposed to have deserved, 
the dissenters certainly stand as 
clean in the face of the present 
government, as anyother people 
whatsoever: and if this is all the 
return they are like to get, it will 
be but a slender encouragement, 
if ever occasion should require for 
others to pursue their example.” 
He did not believe that the 
opinion of the natural and con- 
stitutional rights’ of the catholics 
to that which they claimed had 
been heard of in the house before 
1790. He wished the house to 
look back with him. Before the 
reformation, there could have been 
no idea of exclusion for any reli- 
gion, because there was only one 
allowed in the state. For 300 
years since, the oath of supre- 
macy had always been taken by 
those who aspired to seats in par- 
liament, or offices of state or of 
justice. As far as the practice of 
the constitution was concerned, 
he (Mr. Peel) conceived that it 
had gone in contradiction of the 
doctrine 
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‘.» advanced by his right 
aS iil And when his right 
hon, friend, the secretary for 
foreign affairs, talked of this prin- 

of exclusion dating only 
fom the commencement of a 

iod comprising about 150 years 
past, he must utterly deny any 
such ition ; for in his judg- 
ment it dated from the original of 
all dissenting in the state from the 
Roman-catholic religion, so far, 
at least, as related to the + of 
supremacy. But let the house 
inquire a little what had been the 
doctrine of the most celebrated 
men in respect of this exclusion 
from civil offices. He (Mr. Peel) 
had before had occasion to refer 
to certain opinions which he was 
sure would be received with the 
highest respect by all the mem- 
bers of the house; but particu- 
larly by honourable gentlemen on 
the opposite side. He would now 
allude to a former conference of 
this house with the lords, on this 
very subject of right and capacity 
as to civil offices. And what 
were the principles which he 
found laid down and recognized 
in that “ occasional conference ?” 
It might be proper to premise, 
that the lords had objected to a 
bill which subjected to certain 
penalties those who should ap- 
pear to have been guilty of occa- 
sional conformity. Among other 
important doctrines, they declared 
to this effect :—‘ Their lordships 
look on the power of demanding 
qualifications for offices of trust 
to be one so naturally lodged with 
the legislature, that without being 
required to assign any reason for 
it, but on any apprehension of 
danger, however distant it may be, 
every government whatever may 
put such restraints, and regulate 
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by such rules the entering into 
offices of trust as they shall see 


sufficient cause for. But penal- 
ties and punishments are of a 
different nature from such re- 
straints.” Now could any thing 
be more clearly laid down than 
this distinction between penalties 
and qualifications for oflice—be- 
tween punishments and disabili- 
ties? Now, who were the lords 
engaged in that very conference ? 
It was managed by the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Earl of Peter- 
borough, Burnett, Bishop of Salis- 
bury (a great and well-known 
name), Lord Halifax, and the 
great Lord Somers. But if this 
authority would not satisfy his 
(Mr. Peel’s) right honourable 
friend, what would the right hon. 
gentleman say to that article in 
the act of union with Scotland, by 
which Roman-catholics were per- 
manently excluded from certain 
offices in Scotland? Nowif, as it 
had been contended, there was an 
inherent internal right in certain 
classes in this country to claim 
office, and that right was (as it 
had been represented) analogous 
to the law of property, was it pos- 
sible to conceive that the great 
men who framed the act of union 
with Scotland would have ever 
introduced into that important 
measure the principle of exclu- 
sion, without reference to the 
dangers which were to be appre- 
hended from its omission? And 
yet, without any of those imme- 
diate dangers from the power and 
tenets of the Roman - catholic 
church, about which the right hon, 
gent. had spoken as the only 
causes that could justify such a 
measure now, the law of exclusion 
was introduced into that act of 
union. But he (Mr. Peel) much 

wished 






wished that the house would look 
at the debates of parliament in a 
more recent period of our history 
—in the years 1771 and 1774, 
for example, on the Quebec act. 
He wished they would recur to 
the doctrine which was then rmain- 
tained by Earl Camden and Lord 
Chatham, those two great states- 
men, onthe subject of the oeth of 
supremacy. Both of them con- 
tended, * that the oath of supre- 
macy was the great charter of the 
established religion of the king- 
dom, that it was as obligatory to 
be in force as magna charta itself, 
or any of our greatest and most 
valuable acts.” But it was noto- 
rious to every hon. gent. that this 
oath of supremacy, if enforeed 
and admitted to this extent, would 
exclude certain classes of dis- 
senters equally with Roman-catho- 
lics. Why, then, how did this 
fact consort with the argument of 
the right hon. gent.—that this was 
altogether a modern system of 
exclusion? It must be admitted, 
indeed, that in the conference 
already referred to, the lords ac- 
knowledged that exclusion by law 
from office was one of the severest 
punishments which could be in- 
flicted on any class of subjects. 
But at a still more recent period 
of our history, 1790, when there 
were some very important discus- 
sions on the repeal of the test 
laws, did Mr. Pitt support the 
principle of the right. hon. gent. 
who had addressed the house this 
night? No: and yet Mr. Pitt 
was the warm friend of the Roman- 
catholic claims. Mr. Burke, it 
was true, expressed some dissent 
from those ven but it was a 


dissent of a partial nature only ; 
it was founded on the apprehen- 
sion of danger from the unitarians. 
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The doctrine of Mr. Pitt on tha 

occasion was quite contrary to the 

doctrine which had been pro. 

pounded by the hon. baronct and 

the right hon. secretary for foreign 

affairs : although it was not found. 

ed on any such temporary appre. 

hensions. Mr. Pitt, on the occa. 

sion of which he (Mr. Peel) was 

speaking, said,—“ it should then 

be recollected, that the test laws 

under discussion were originally 

introduced with the direct view of 

providing for the defence and 
preservation of our excellent 

constitution ; they ..ere to be re- 

rarded as evincing a species of 

jealousy of the monarch, which 
never should be considered as 

unconstitutional.” And what fur- 
ther did Mr. Pitt say on the sub- 
ject? He added, that they had a 
direct tendency to check the royal 
prerogative,—an object that was 
never deemed to be very uncon- 
stitutional in free states ; and Mr. 
Pitt hesitated not to say, that if 
that jealousy was to be enter- 
tained of any of the estates of the 
kingdom, it ought to be so enter- 
tained of the executive.” Now 
the test laws guarded against 
any abuses of the nature which 
it was admitted furnished under 
all circumstances just and _ rea- 
sonable ground of alarm, by 
excluding from certain offices 
persons who, on entering upon 
them, could not take certain oaths. 
It was a common principle in pri- 
vate life, that no man would. place 
another in a situation to superio- 
tend his affairs, whom he could 
not entirely trust. The same prin- 
ciple prevailed at present in this 
empire in respect to eligibility to 
the offices in question. If this doc- 
trine of exclusion was not to be 
defended on such principles, on 
what 
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what grounds was the partial ex~ 
dusion of the protestant subject 
from the exercise of the elective 
franchise to be defended? The 
theory of the constitution was this 
_that no man was to be bound 
by laws to which he himself did 
not assent—that no laws were to 
bind in the passing of which he 
had nota vote. But did not every 
hon. gentleman know, that practi- 
cally speaking all this was not 
tree? On what principle, again, 
was it that no man could sit in 
that house, unless he was pos- 
sessed of a certain amount of pro- 
perty—300/. a year? If the doc- 
trine maintained by his right hon. 
friend was a true one, why might 
not the man of 200/. a year sit 
there? But why, moreover, on 
the same principle, was the man 
who was condemned by the con- 
dition of his life to live and Jabour 
in a town not possessing the privi- 
leges of the elective franchise— 
why was he to be deprived of all 
right of voting? The reason of 
this law, he presumed, was, that 
they were afraid of parties in such 
situations, without sufficient means 
as asecurity for the proper dis- 
charge of their functions. Now 
he (Mr. Peel), upon similar prin- 
ciples, held, that the state had a 
right to exercise the power of ex- 
clusion where it apprehended se- 
rious danger from the admission 
of a particular class to a partici- 

tion of particular privileges. 

e did not want, with his right 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Plankett), to make history a mi- 
serable almanack, or to convert 
experience into a common swindler 
who passed off false coin ; but he 
wanted to read history for its in- 
ormation—to peruse the instruc- 
tive lessons which were recorded 
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m its pages for the benefit of pos- 
terity—to look to the past abuses 
of power—to contemplate the 
great truths which experience was 


there to teach him. If; however, 
as the hon. baronet would  per- 
suade them, they were neither to 


take a retrospective view of the 


past, nor yet to look into the fu- 
ture, but merely to consider the 
present posture of affairs, and the 
steps which it might be proper to 
adopt in'respect of it, they were 
placed in a very curious situation 
indeed. It might be a very con- 
venient, but it was by no means a 
satisfactory mode of reasoning. 
It must be evident to the house, 
that in thus opposing the view of 
the hon. baronet, he (Mr. Peel) 
had no alternative; for if he did 
not oppose this abstract right 
which was contended for, then 
there was an overruling necessity 
why he should not oppose the 
catholic¢laims. But he did op- 
pose the abstract right; and whe- 
ther he was correct or erroneous 
in the principle upon whieh he did 
so, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that Mr. Burke had de- 
clared the question to be one of a 
moral and virtuous discretion. He 
would now state the reasons for 
his opinion on the matter. Al- 
though he did not think that for- 
mer laws on this subject were iron 
formule thrown down to them for 
a perpetual and unalterable ob- 
servance, yet if a law had been 
passed 300 years ago, to guard 
against evils that he thought were 
still to be apprehended, he could 
not consent to its repeal until it 
was proved to him that those evils 
were no longer in existence, or 
could no longer operate. Now, 
he again admitted that exclusion 


from office by law was in itself a 
grievous 
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grievous evil; but it was one also 
of a much less serious and general 
nature than the evils which would, 
upon its removal, most likely fol- 
low. Upon these grounds he was 
against the motion of the hon. 
baronet. The real question for the 
house now to determine was, whe- 
ther there were sufficient grounds 
for retaining in their present force 
the existing laws against the Ro- 
man-catholics? And, having stated 
to the house why he could not ad- 
mit the hon, baronet’s proposition, 
either on the ground of the treaty 
of Limerick or of the abstract 
right, he would come now to the 
considerations of prudence and 
policy, by which he had been led 
to a similar conclusion. In the 
first place, he desired to ask the 
hon. baronet what was the object 
of the application which he now 
made to the house? He (Mr, 
Peel) apprehended that it was to 
devolve power to those who were 
now excluded from it; to give to 
that at present excluded portion 
of the community a fair share in 
the framing, the administration, 
and the execution of laws. The 
right hon. and learned gentleman 
of course did not mean to give 
them a mere barren capacity for 
office. And if the house should 
mass this bill, it ought not to be 
left to fall elsewhere. Nothing 
would be more unfair than to 
leave it to be carried into execu- 
tion at some indefinite period here- 
after—to give to these claimants 
a ticket of admission, as it were, 
which upon presenting at the por- 
tal of the constitution, they should 
find altogether unavailing; and 
with which in their hands they 
should be turned back and ex- 
cluded by the crown, that ought 
two be the source of favour to 


them. He now came to the main 
question—that which regarded the 
prosperity of Ireland, whether, 
under the present circumstances, 
the proposed measure of relief 
would conduce to the restoration 
of omg in that country. If 
) 


he (Mr. Peel) thought it would— 
if he could persuade himself that 
having passed it, there would be 
an end of those unhappy animosi- 
ties which all persons must unite 
in lamenting—he for one would 
not oppose any mere theory of the 
constitution to such an immense 
practical advantage. But it was 
because he doubted whether the 
removal of these disabilities would 
have the beneficial effect of re- 
establishing that tranquillity, and 
composing the minds of the Irish 
people ; and because he thouglit 
that if this could not be done, 
they had no right to exert the au- 
thority of parliament to remove 
such disabilities—it was on those 
grounds that he opposed the mo- 
tion. But were these civil disabili- 
ties the cause of those disorders 
which had so long ravaged Ireland? 
If they were, he really wished some 
hon. gentleman would tell him 
how it happened that in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, where the num- 
bers of the Roman-catholics and 
of the protestants were said to be 
more nearly balanced than in any 
other part of Ireland, the insur- 
rection act had never once been 
enforced? But, in fact, the re- 
moval of disabilities, to the extent 
to which that removal had yet 
been carried, had never, hitherto, 
had the effect of tranquillizing the 
people. In 1792, the Roman- 
catholics approached the legisla- 
ture of Ireland ; and on that occa- 
sion they confined themselves to 
asking for admission to the magis- 
tracy, 
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extension of the elective 
mes freeholds of 12. a 
vear. They asked, at that time, 
nothing further; but more than 
they had asked was conceded to 
them. ‘The elective franchise was 
confirmed to them to the full ex- 
tent in which it was enjoyed by 
the protestants ; and forty-shilling 
catholic freeholders were created, 
in all respects on the same footing 
as protestant freeholders; and, 
besides this, Roman-catholics were 
admitted to serve on grand juries. 
But, since these concessions, had 
the religious animosities of Ireland 
been at all allayed? But he knew 
what hon. gentlemen on the other 
side would probably answer ; they 
would say—“‘ nothing effectual 
could be done while any thing 
was withheld; and that the true 
secret of conciliation consisted in 
rendering Roman-catholics and 
protestants equal in all civil re- 
spects, and in removing all catholic 
disabilities whatever.” Here the 
right hon, secretary went on to ar- 
gue on the impossibility of satisfy- 
ing the Roman-catholics, even if 
their claims should be conceded ; 
that the distribution of offices was 
made without partiality or favour 
on the part of the crown and of 
government ; and that when there 
were no longer any legal grounds 
of exclusion, they would consider 
themselves to be not rightly dealt 
wih. They would always enter- 
tain a jealousy of the government, 
and always consider the exclusion 
of a Roman-catholic, however ac- 
cidental, a personal measure. Tak- 
ing the data which had been sup- 
plied by the right hon. gentleman 
and the hon. baronet, it would ap- 
pear-that there were in Ireland 
about 4,500,000 Roman-catholics, 


and 1,800,000 protestants. Here 
1825, 
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was an enormous disproportion of 
numbers. But the property pos- 
sessed by the protestants was, as 
to that possessed by the catholics 
(he was speaking of landed pro- 
perty), in the proportion of about 


twenty to one. It had, indeed, 
been stated as high as 49 or 50 to 
one; but perhaps it was safer to 
take the former estimate. Now, 
was he to be told, that, retaining 
the religion of the minority as the 
religion of the state, it would 
be safe to allow the majority to 
come into an equal participation 
with them of rights and power? 
It was also to be recollected, that 
the temporalities of that state re- 
ligion were once possessed by that 
majority : and as long as that was 
the case, it was absurd to suppose 
that the Roman-catholics would 
be content with what they would 
get by the mere concession of their 
claims to be relieved of civil dis- 
abilities. It was a mockery to 
imagine that civil privileges of that 
kind alone would satisfy them. As 
to what had been suggested of the 
security of an oath to be taken, he 
(Mr. Peel) did not at all mean to 
say, that he would not believe a 
Roman-catholic upon his oath ; 
but whatever he might propose 
and intend to do at the time of 
taking such oath, it must still be 
asked, with what feelings (if he 
was actuated by the ordinary feel- 
ings of a man) he must look at the 
protestant religion, and its church, 
and its clergy? Would he look 
with the same eyes as we must 
ever do upon the principal epochs 
of our history? At the reforma- 
tion, for instance, and the revolu- 
tion? Must he not regard the 
separation of our church, and the 
suppression of his own, as acts 
altogether unjustifiable? And yet 

M it 
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it was to admit the Ro- 
wees with feelings 
of this sort, to a participation in 
the privileges of the protestant 
community. With regard to the 
case which had been put in respect 
of Charles LI., (the right hon. se- 
cretary then ed to observe), 
there might be just as good grounds 
for creating restrictions to 
against the evil effects of a mo- 
narch’s occasional conformity, or 
otherwise, to the established reli- 
gion, as for the existing exclusion 
of catholics, Now, what would 
the bill which was to be brought 
in go to? It would admit the ca- 
tholic to office if the king approved 
the appointment, and in that case 
he would come in on equal terms 
with the t—in all respects 
as free and unfettered. The house 
was told that the effect of the law 
of exclusion was, to extinguish 
the aspiration of many a heart— 
perhaps “ pregnant with celestial 
fire’—and to paralyze the exer- 
tions of many a hand, fitted to 
have sustained “the rod of em- 
ire.” But the question would 
come, if the bill were to pass, 
not so much capacity for, as the 
right to office. (Here the right 
hon, gentleman demonstrated the 
injustice which the Roman-catho- 
lic would have to complain of, if, 
after developing in vasthatneatt all 
the talents and the zeal which 
might recommend him to the most 
important posts in an administra- 
tion—such as first lord of the 
treasury, or one of the secretaries 
of state—the king, acting upon 
his right of sanctioning or with- 
holding his appointment, were to 
refuse to consent to his entering 
upon the discharge of such high 
official functions.) Would that be 
the best or most gracious exercise 


of its prerogative on the part of the 
crown? And yet, whatever might 
be his talents, could it be main. 
tained that such a person would be 
well qualified to advise the crown 
upon matters connected with the 
welfare of the church of England? 
He (Mr. Peel) thought not; and 
it would be much better, by keep. 
ing to the existing law, to prevent 
difficulties of this kind, than to 
leave the whole matter so to be 
dealt with by the discretion of the 
crown. The right hon. secretary 
then went on to contend that it was 
impossible to call upon him alto- 
gether to lay out of view the spirit 
and temper of the Roman-catholic 
religion itself; and, turning to 
these, he confessed that he looked 
to their re-admission to power 
with the greatest jealousy and 
alarm. In that case, too, the con- 
nexion of the Roman-catholic re- 
ligion with the state would become 
one quite of a new character. _Be- 
fore the reformation, it was attach- 
ed to the state ; since the reforma- 
tion, it had been tolerated, but 
nothing more. But now, he un- 
derstood, it was proposed, in the 
event of this re-admission, to grant 
it an establishment, and funds to 
be voted by the government for 
the support of its clergy. The 
right honourable gentleman next 
animadverted on the multiplied in- 
conveniences, and animosities, and 
ill-feeling, that must arise from 
two establishments, with almost 
similar hierarchies, the Roman-ca- 
tholic prelacy boasting its apostolic 
transmission and _ representation. 
And in proof of the little alteration 
which the spirit of the Roman- 
catholic religion seemed to have 
experienced from time, notwith- 
standing all its asserted illumina- 
tion in the 19th century, he read a 


passage, 
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passage, extracted from a little 
work published by one Coyle, rela- 
tive to the miracles performed by 
Prince Hohenlohe ; and contended, 
that'so far from the change which 


gentlemen ke of, he believed 
the laugh with which they had 


greeted the mention of the name 
of Prince Hohenlohe would have 
offended no set of persons so 
grievously as the Roman-catholic 
priesthood of Ireland. He then 
several “ from the number 

of cures performed by his highness 
in the above-mentioned city.” 
(Wurtzburgh.) Her highness the 
Princess Matilda Von Schwartzen- 
burgh was among the cures. She 
had been lame from her Sth to her 
17th year, and had vainly expend- 
ed on medical aid 80,000 florins — 
cured by the prince’s interces- 
sions. He (Mr. Peel) inferred, 
that the Wurtzburgh doctors who 
got 80,000 florins had had a very 
fine time of it, and that the name 
of Prince Hohenlohe could not be 
very popular among them at any 
rate. But at Bamberg the prince's 
success was yet more miraculous. 
Four sisters, who had all been 
confined with lameness for ten 
years, were cured. Counsellor 
Jacob, a counsellor of state, who 
had not stirred out of his chamber 
for some years, suddenly accom- 
panied his doctor from the third 
story to the street-door. _ A bene- 
ficed clergyman was cured of the 
gout while passing through the 
streets of Bamberg, without ever 
getting out of his carriage; and 
besides these famed persons, an 
upholsterer, a saddler, and a stone- 
mason, had been all operated on 
similar miracles. (A laugh. ) 
on. gentlemen might laugh, if 
they eased, at so much credu- 
lity ; but they should know, that 
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in no part of the world ‘were the 
wonder-workings of Prince Ho- 
henlohe talked of with more pro- 
found respect and faith than in 
Ireland. The right hon. gentle- 
man next read from a book signed 
J. K. M., but said to be written 
by Dr. Doyle, being a commu- 
nication ( The Encyclical Letter ) 
to the whole Roman- catholic 
communion of Ireland, of the 
rescript of Leo the Twelfth , the 
present pope, addressed to the 
bishops, &c., complaining of the 
mischief effected by bible ‘socie- 
ties; and containing the passage— 
“The power of temporal princes 
will, we trust in the Lord, come 
to your assistance, whose interests, 
as experience shows, are always 
concerned when your's are in dan- 
ger; for it never hath pe tre 
that the things which are Ceesar’s 
are given unto Cesar, if the 
things which are God's be not 
given unto God.” The right hon. 
gentleman having commented on 
the singular bearing of this pas- 
sage, and on the perfect unchanged 
tone of the catholic church in all 
things, said, that if any thing was 
wanting to convince him of the 
necessity of retaining the oath of 
supremacy in this country, he 
should find it in the admission of 
such letters as these. The con- 
cessions proposed to be made, he 
was of opinion, would: not’ allay 
the animosities of the Irish, or 
satisfy their demands ; as, indeed, 
Dr. Doyle himself seemed to’ think 
when he talked of the “ ulteriér 
measures,” after catholic emanci- 
_ that would be necessary. 

hat was meant by “ ulterior mea- 


sures?” But so true it was, that 
‘* Still to new heights their restless wishes 


soar, 
‘« Claim leads to claim, as power advances 
more.” 
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The right honourable gentleman 
then expressed his regret at differ- 
ing from the right honourable and 
omen friends with whom he was 
accustomed to vote; and at the 
same time his anxiety that penal 
laws should be abolished, together 
with offensive processions, and all 
other local causes of discontent 
and heart-burning. He did not 
deny that great evil might have 
been done by the policy which 
had been formerly pursued to- 
wards Ireland, but that was no 
reason why the measure which 
was now urged should be adopted. 
It was no reason why he should 
change the opinions he had 
formed upon a serious and firm 
conviction. It was the duty of 
public men to act on their own 
impressions, and not to defer to 
authority, however high it might 
be, while they were unconvinced 
by argument. He was not con- 
vinced by the arguments he had 
heard, and he should, therefore, 
not defer to the authority by 
which they were enforced. With- 
out dwelling on the objections as 
to the time at which this motion 
was proposed, or its present ex- 
pediency, he openly announced 
is objection to its principle. He 
should pursue the course he 
hitherto uniformly and consist- 
ently persisted in, and give his 
decided opposition to the measure. 

Mr. Brougham then rose, and 
said, he could not allow the speech 
of the right hon. gent., nor the 
new topics which had been intro- 
duced in it, to pass unnoticed, 
notwithstanding the late hour of 
the night. The arguments which 
those who supported the motion 
had urged, remained untouched 
by any thing the right hon. gen- 
tleman had said. The speech of 





the right hon. the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, whom he 
did not now see in his place, in 
which there was more of force and 
effect concentrated in a small 
space than in any speech which 
he (Mr, Brougham) ever remem- 
bered to have heard, remained 
unanswered, because he believed 
it was unanswerable. He had 
been intrusted with a petition 
from the catholics, praying that 
the privilege of being eligible to 
serve in parliament might be 
granted to them; but he had 
declined to present that petition 
until the motion before the house 
should be disposed of. Lf, as he 
fervently hoped and confidently 
expected, the decision of the 
house should be in favour of the 
first petition, it would preclude the 
necessity of his presenting the 
second, He would proceed to 
follow the right hon. gentleman 
in the argument into which, as he 
said, he had been dragged. When 
the right hon. gentleman supposed 
that the hon, baronet (Sir F. 
Burdett), in alluding to the treaty 
of Limerick, meant to rest upon it 
the strongest part of the case 
which he had to state, he was 
mistaken. The hon. baronet only 
touched upon it because it was in 
the petition, and without laying 
any greater stress upon it than it 
deserved. No one could deny, 
that in all the stages of the ques- 
tion it was a very important 
feature. All that the honourable 
baronet meant to prove by it, he 
mone he had fully succeeded 
in, For his own part, he (Mr. 
Brougham) should make short 
work of it. It was now 130 years 
since that treaty was made. It 
had been violated; by whom he 


cared not; but the wrong done 8 
that 
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that violation was ‘abet by 
the parliament of the present day, 
if they refused to fulfil it. One 
clause in the treaty promised, in 
express terms, that the catholics 
should enjoy the same privileges 
they had been in’ possession of 
in the reign of Charles If. In 
that reign they possessed the pri- 

of being elected to par- 
liament. They had access to all 
the offices of the state, excepting 
corporations, which were reserved 
for a different class, and from 
these they were now wholly shut 
out. The hon. member quoted 
a passage from Mr. Burke's post- 
humous works, in which reference 
was made to this treaty, and to 
the injustice which the catholics 
suffered from its not having been 
carried into effect; the conse- 
quence of which was, that they 
were precluded from their natural 
rights, and from the benefits of 
society. Having done this, he 
said he would lay down the book, 
and quote no more from this or 
any other authority—a pledge to 
the house that he should detain 
them no longer than might be 
absolutely necessary. With the 
exception of one single occasion 
soon after he had first sat in 
parliament, he had never yet had 
an opportunity of expressing his 
opinions on the important subject 
now before the house. It might 
be true that the catholics enjoyed 
their natural rights with less re- 
striction now than had once been 
imposed upon them. It was un- 
questionably a greater hardship 
that a man’s son should have the 
power of ousting him of the pos- 
session of his property, than that 
he should be debarred from the 
*xercise of any civil privilege. 
But civil rights; although they 


differed in degree from natural 
rights, were not’ the less ‘scru- 
pulously to be preserved, and not . 
the less justly to be enjoyed by 
every member of the community. 
To have the privilege of being 
elected, as well as that of electing, 
was the ‘right of every man who 
was fit to exercise such a privi- 
lege ; and to say that a man who 
was in every way fit to serve’ the 
state, who was in point of wealth, 
abilities, acquired knowledge, and 
all necessary requisites, most com- 
petent to discharge any of the 
duties which belong to the station 
he was to fill—to say that such 
a man should not be elected 
because he conscientiously be- 
lieved in the worship of the mass, 
and in the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation (for the test act itself 
acknowledged that the belief must 
be conscientious which would not 
give up an iota of outward form, 
word, or prayer), was.most un- 
justifiably to deprive that man of 
his political and civil rights. It 
might indeed happen, in the case 
of some state necessity, some great 
political event, that the right of an 
individual to hold his own property 
must be abandoned if the good of 
the community required it; but 
not in any other case. It was the 

ractice of the house every day 
fetnaps it was the least credit- 
able part of their practice) to pass 
private bills which invaded the 
rights of private property. Would 
any man doubt or deny that this 
was such an invasion? In all 
such cases they gave compen- 
sation if it were possible ; but if 
it were not, the measure was 
nevertheless carried. The  in- 
terests of the individual were 
sacrificed to those of the whole, 


but only on condition of the ne- 
cessity 






time o re nt ae 
only from political rights 

ics were precluded ? — to 
say that the catholics of the pre- 
day were not, like their 


5 


they were no longer the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water 
to their protestant brethren—that 
they were privileged to eat, and 
drink, and be clothed—that they 
were no longer persecuted and 
tortured for their religion's sake— 
and that all the disabilities they 
lay under were such as they might 
therefore endure without repining ? 
Were they not shut out from all 
that dignified and exalted the cha- 
racter'of men in society? Was 
not a broad distinction drawn 
between. them and us, which made 
their lot as degrading as our's was 
splendid? Were not the portals 
of the temple of honours shut 
against them? Were not the en- 
tPances to the legislature barred ? 
Had they any voice in making the 
laws which they were compelled 
to obey, or in the imposition of 
the taxes which were levied upon 
them? Were they not deprived 
of all share in the civil govern- 
ment of the state, and did they 
not endure all this because they 
dared to be honest and to worship 
God according to the religion of 
their ancestors and the religion 
of their own hearts?’ What worse 
than folly was it, then, to say that 
these were only political disa- 
bilities —that this privation of all 
the civil rightg best worth enjoy- 
ing could be justified? It was 
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said that the claims which the 
catholics made to a full partici- 
pation in all the advantages of the 
constitution could not be granted 
to them consistently with the 
safety of that constitution: but the 
concessions which had already been 
made were still more inconsistent. 
Did they think they gave men 
the right to elect, and to send 
members to parliament for the pur- 
pose of representing their opinions, 
and advocating their interests, if 

told them at the same time, 
* You have full power to choose 
whom you please, excepting those 
very men whom of all others you 
wish to choose?” Why, the only 
value of the elective right was, 
that it enabled men to send to 
parliament persons who agreed 
with them in political sentiments, 
and who were of the same sect in 
religion. He would suppose, for 
example, that the tories, having 
the right to impose such terms on 
the whigs, should say. to them, 
** We look upon you all as damn- 
able heretics ; you profess politi- 
cal opinions which have kept you 
out of power for sixty years, as we 
tories were kept out of power for 
sixty years before, in consequence 
of the opinions we entertain. We 
consider, that of all heresies, your's 
is the most detestable; you be- 
heve, that all power is held in trust 
for the people; and he who thinks 
this, is ‘ fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils—let no such man 
be trusted.’ If the benches on 
that side of this house should be 
filled with whigs like you, no one 
could tell what might be the con- 
sequence. But we mean to con- 
fer upon you the elective right; 
you shall send whom you please 
to parliament, but you shall select 


them from the body of the tories.” 
The 
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members of the universities 
“ idge and Oxford would 
little like the application of this 
principle to themselves. They 
would feel it something like in- 
justice to be told, * You may elect 
whom you will, excepting mem- 
bers of your own body. They 
are all aset of men whose minds 
are narrowed. by prejudice, and 
darkened by mel ee 
are ns to whom history 
icleerahemnenk, and ex- 
perience a swindler — to. whom 
knowledge is antry, and cau- 
tion dotage. ‘They shall not be 
allowed to take their places here, 
because they will oppose every 
thing which tends to the improve- 
ment of mankind, and to the dif- 
fusion of wise and liberal princi- 
You may choose any body 

else you like, but we will have 
none from Cambridge or Oxford. 
Go to the university of St. An- 
drew's and Aberdeen, where there 
are many able, liberal, and en- 
lightened men. None of the pre- 
judices which grow so luxuriantly 
on the banks of Granta or Isis can 
have extended their influence to 
them: they will not endeavour 
upon all occasions to prevent the 
march of improvement, and the 
amelioration of the human mind.” 
He did not think the members of 
Cambridge or Oxford would thank 
the house for such an elective 
franchise. The catholics scarcely 
did so when they obtained it, al- 
though, as it was the first, it was 
a very important concession to 


them. . When Lord Buckingham- | 


shire (then Major Hobart), in the 
year 1793, brought in and carried 
a bill, which had been rejected in 
1790, and which was only granted 
at last (as the history of Ireland 
would show every thing had been 
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granted) because the government 
was in some difficulty, he was 
asked whether he was instructed 
to say that the catholics would be 
satisfied with having the elective 
franchise granted to them? His 
answer was not only that he was 
not authorized to say so, but that, 
on the contrary, he was authorized 
to say, no, they could not be satis- 
fied. | Another bill was then 
brought in by Mr. Knox to confer 
upon them the eligibility of serving 
in parliament, but it was lost. But 
leaving the history and the natural 
justice of the question, he came to 
the ground of expediency, un- 
der the existing circumstances, of 
emancipating the catholics from 
the disabilities they’ had so long 
suffered under. There was a 
great fallacy in the argument of 
the right honourable gentleman. 
He (Mr. Brougham) admitted the 
tone of suavity which the right 
hon. gent. had adopted towards 
all sects. It was not only making 
the best of a bad case, but as it 
imitated the conciliatory tone 
which his honourable friend as- 
sumed in submitting his motion, 
it would have the effect of extend- 
ing that feeling generally, and he 
(Mr. Brougham) thanked him for 
it. But the right hon. gent: did 
as combatants were apt to do—he 
looked only on the side on which 
he fought, and forgot that the same 
complaint which he made of the 
vexation on one side, applied to the 
other. For example, much stress 
was laid upon the danger which 
must arise to the protestant estab- 
lishment, owing to the great dis- 
proportion of the numbers of the 
catholics, and which had been 
stated by an hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Foster), he did not know on 


what authority. It was said there 
could 
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could be no safety, while so many 
catholics were leagued against so 
few protestants. Why this was 
cami what he (Mr. Brougham) 
said. He urged, that because 
danger existed, a remedy should 
be provided for it. He saw that 
they were surrounded by peril, 

he wished them to find their 
way out. The right hon, gent. 
saw it too, but he said, “ Let us 
do nothing, and wait the event.” 
But the right hon. gentleman said 
the catholics want power—have 
they not power now? They had 
not that power to which they were 
entitled, and of which he believed 
they neither would nor could make 
any improper use. If they were 
admitted to that house, the stig- 
ma which rested upon them would 
be removed, and a general concili- 
ation would be effected. His be- 
lief was, that if as many catholics 
as could be supposed should be 
returned to parliament, 30 or 40 
for example, not one proposition 
would proceed from them. The 
dissenters, of whom there were as 
many in number out of doors as 
of the established church, had only 
four or five of their body in the 
house, and from them no proposals 
had ever been made of a nature 
hostile to the church establish- 
ment. He was not a little sur- 
prised to hear the statement which 
the right honourable gentlemen 
had made respecting the supposed 
effect which the doctrines of l’rince 
Hohenlohe had produced. If he 
(Mr. Brougham) had wanted an 
antidote to the dread which the 
superstitions of those sectaries 
might have spread, he should have 
thought he had found it in the 


pamphlet which the right hon. 
gentleman had so gravely read to 
Would any body be- 


the house. 





lieve that an assembly of enlight- 
ened educated men, with all their 
protestant prejudices in their 
bosoms, could be influenced by 
such trumpery fanaticism? Could 
it be sup that the admission 
of a few lords into one house, and 
of commoners into the other, 
would have the effect of over. 
throwing Dr. Middleton's Free 
Inquiry into Modern Miracles, 
and induce a belief in the stories 
of the cures performed on a sad- 
dier, on a princess, and on a gouty 
old man? Why, if this pamphlet 
were the most seductive that the 
church of Rome ever vomited forth 
(and he could assure the right 
hon, gentleman that there were 
many most ingenious productions), 
he (Mr. Brougham) would pick 
out three of the weakest men in 
the house—he meant on that side 
of the house where the men must, 
of necessity, be weak, since, al- 
though they had no test act ap- 
plied to them, they had kept out 
of office for 60 years; to these 
three he would add six others 
from out of the house, and they 
should pore over it for a whole 


calendar month without one of 


them having his faith shaken, but, 
on the contrary, confirmed. The 
right hon. gentleman had read, 
too, with a triumphant air, a de- 
claration of the Pope Leo XIL, 
in which he expressed his expec- 
tations that bible societies would 
be put down by George IV. and 
other temporal princes. ‘The 
pope’s only reliance, next to his 
miracles, was upon the assistance 
he expected to derive on this sub- 
ject from temporal princes. But 
the pope was not alone in his wish 
to prevent the dissemination of 
the Bible without note or comment. 
The same sentiments were avowed 
by 
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by the heads’ of the universities ; 
and he had read a very feeble, ill- 
written, injudicious pamphlet by 
the archbishop of Canterbury's 
in, in which this Romish 
doctrine was laboriously enforced. 
So much for this argument. His 
honourable friend the member for 
Norwich (Mr. W. Smith), who 
was known to be a dissenter, and 
who had submitted many measures 
tothe house, had never proposed 
any one which related to his own 
culiar religious opinions. That 
individual, though in public he 
mentioned the disqualifications 
under which persons of his per- 
suasion laboured, never attempted 
tomake converts—never attempt- 
ed to wean individuals from any 
doctrines connected with the 
church, although they might be 
opposed to those tenets which he 
himself professed. He desired 
to know, whether there were no 
dissenters in that house who held 
offices? He desired to know 
whether, in certain cases, the 
ordinary tests were not dispensed 
with by law? He would ask, 
whether this country had never 
seen a Lord Chancellor, with the 
patronage of the church in his 
hand, professing the doctrines of 
apresbyterian? He would ask, 
whether this country had never 
seen a state minister, who was 
imbued with the heresy of Socinus, 
as the established church called 
it? Had they never heard, that 
even in that house, there had 
nm members, who were de- 
nounced, on account of their tenets, 
48 pernicious and damnable here- 
ties? All these they might have 
in office, some of them they 
certainly had in oftice—wielding 
all the power of the state—direct- 
ing the monarch in all his measures 
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—conducting the whole public 
treasury of the country. And 
had any danger, during these 
periods, menaced the safety of the 


church? Had his hon. friend, 
near him (Mr. W. Smith), ever 
made any attempt to undervalue 
or undermine the interests of the 
established church? Had any 
dissenter who had ever entered 
that house, made such an effort ? 
No. Years had revolved—very 
nearly a century had passed by 
since that body were permitted to 
enjoy those privileges which the 
catholics now called for—and no 
such attempt had they, during that 
period, been charged with. No 
one instance had occurred of mis- 
chief done, or of danger appre- 
hended. And yet they were now 
told—ay, gravely told-—that right, 
and justice, and expedience, must 
in the case of the Roman-catho- 
lics be thrown aside, because if 
they were restored to their privi- 
leges as freemen, the church would 
be in danger? What could the 
Roman-catholics do if they were 
in power? He admitted that 
they would have additional weight 
and influence if they were in- 
trusted with political power. But 
had they no power at this mo- 
ment? ‘That was his question; 
and he entreated the house to 
consider the subject in that point 
of view. They had much power— 
as great, in degree, as if they were 
admitted into parliament; but 
much worse than it could possibly 
be if they were received into the 
bosom of the constitution. It 
was, at present, a dangerous—it 
might become a mischievous, a 
fatal power. Let the legislature, 
then, convert it into aregular, con- 
stitutional, proper power ; and 


there was anend of the danger. 
The 
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The door would then be effectually 
closed against any apprehended 
mischief. He would name no 


man; but this he would say, that 
greater natural abilities, more ac- 
quired talents, finer skill, and, 
what he would very much dread 
to encounter in an opponent, nicer 
discretion, he never saw displayed, 
in a more extensive degree, 

he saw those qualities displayed 
by those who now conducted the 
affairs of the Roman-catholics. 
He repeated, that men of greater 
talents—men of more information 
——men of more practised skill— 
men possessing greater powers 
of self-command—men actuated 
by the dictates of a more sound 
judgment, or distinguished by a 
finer sense of discretion, he had 
never seen. He spoke not merely 
from public reports, but also 
from private conviction. These 
were the elements of public power; 
men so accomplished—so richly 
endowed by nature—so much im- 
proved by study, backed by their 
countrymen (he cared not whe- 
ther six, or five, or four millions) 
—such men, it must be admitted, 
pecan power. That which he 
vad described was power, or he 
knew not what power was, The 
power which those persons wield- 
ed was dreaded by the govern- 
ment. Why did he assert that 
it was dreaded? Because, to con- 
trol that power, they broke through 
the principles of he constitution, 
and enacted mischievous and re- 
volting laws. His (Mr.Brougham’s) 
panacea was—“ Give to those 
people their birth-right : you thus 
take that power from them. Let 
the six millions be sixty millions ; 
if they have no grievance, you 
have no cause of fear. Act thus, 


and all this national talent, all this 





skill, all this nicely-balanced dis. 
cretion, will be exerted for your 
service—will no longer be wielded 
against you.” The elements of 
strife and confusion were abroad, 
The energies which oftentimes 
accompanied political disappoint- 
ment, and the fire which always 
attended religious zeal, and the 
discontent which a refusal of jus- 
tice must ever engender, might, 
when combined, produce the most 
fearful effects. His remedy was 
plain and rational, “‘ Take all 
those elements into your own 
hands; work them properly; 
control them, not by coercion, but 
by kindness ; attract them to you 
by benefits, instead of repelling 
them by injuries; and no longer 
will you lie down under the influ- 
ence of nightly insurrection.” The 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) said, even if he were a 
friend to this measure, he would 
not be frightened into it. This 
was the worst of all possible argu- 
ments. Why should any man say, 
“I will abstain from doing a right, 
because it is boldly demanded?” 
Why should any man say, “ | 
know that such an act is right; 
but as I am importuned to per- 
form it, I will refuse, and thereby 
perpetuate wrong?” For a man 
to submit to do that which he 
ought not to do through fear, was 
lowering him in the scale of human 
society: and was it not equally 
degrading when a man, from 4 
principle of obstinacy, refused to 
do that which he ought to do! 
Was such a course respectable, of 
dignified, or intelligible, or one 
that could be mentioned with 
gravity? Why it was saying, 
“Don’t desire me to do a 
act; for, if I am so counsel 


I shall 
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{ shall.certainly refuse.” He knew 
that the right hon. gent. was not 
friendly to this proposition ; but 
he put his argument of not being 
into compliance, to 
those who were well-wishers to 
the measure. If those individuals 
it, they would in effect 

sy, “I know this is right; I 
wish to carry the measure ; but, 
alas! you frighten me! ” Tt was 
neither more nor less 

than this: “ We wish for the 
measure, and the legislature is 
bound to listen to the proposition ; 
but they must also hearken to the 
calculation of danger. The pre- 
sent is a time of danger, and we 
will not concede this measufe on 
compulsion.” This, however, was 
a fallacy. No government, no 
legislature, need fear the attack 
of factious men, if justice were 
done to the community. ‘There 
was no reason to fear assaults on 
the constitution; there was no 
reason to dread attacks on the 
establishments of the country. 
But that which was really for- 
midable, that which the legislature 
ought to listen to, was the fear of 
doing wrong and injustice. Such 
acts were criminal in themselves ; 
such acts were formidable, for 
they tended to produce discontent, 
with all its train of evils. He 
was a good counsellor who told 
them not to do that which was 
mean, and low, and oppressive, 
but who pointed out that which 
was noble and just, that which it 
was their duty to execute; one 
who showed them how, when the 
State was in danger, to take those 
steps by which that danger could 
be removed. They stood in 


place as the trustees for 
others, and they ought not to 
Waste their time by a display of 
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their own individual feelings. Was 


it their own persons they were 


alarmed for? Did they dread 
personal danger? No, the danger 
of civil war was thyit which some of 
them seemed to apprehend. That 
danger ought to be prevented ; and 
he had pointed out the sure way 
of setting to rest every appre- 
hension on that point. Civil com- 
motion was of all things the most 
to be dreaded; but it was their 
own fault if they did not, by 
liberal measures, dissipate any 
fear of danger of that description 
from Ireland. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Peel) said that 
the Roman-catholics had already 
been favoured with concessions : 
and he quoted. two instances. The 
answer to his statement was sim- 
ply this—the catholics were now 
asking for that which was reason- 
able; but, said the hon. gent., 
“if we grant this, they will ask 
for something that is unreason- 
able ;”—then he would say, wait 
till they make the demand, and 
then refuse them; but do not 
reject a reasonable suit, from the 
fear thatan unreasonable one, which 
might be rejected, should follow. 
It was feared, too, that the Ro- 
man-catholics would, if admitted 
to political power, interfere with 
the existing establishment. But 
had not the fact been stated, on 
the most incontestable authority, 
that they did not wish to med- 
dle. with church property—that 
they had no desire to interfere with 
tithes——and that, least of all, had 
they ary idea of transferring them 
tothe catholic church. Why, then, 
he demanded, should not the le- 
gislature grant that which was 
unobjectionable, when they had 
the power | of a5 whatever 


appeared improper? He was asto- 
nished 
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nished when he heard the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) state 
that no mention was made of secu- 
rities. He (Mr. Brougham) had 
distinetly heard his hon. triend say, 
that he would vote for no bill ex- 
cept it was stated in the preamble 
that the protestant church, as it 
now existed, in Ireland as in Eng- 
land, should be inviolably pre- 
served. He understood him to 
say, that securities were to be in- 
troduced substantially the same as 
those which were attached to the 
former bill, and that a new one, and 
he coneeived the best, would be 
added ; namely, provision for the 
whole of the catholic clergy. Could 
this be proposed now? It was im- 
possible. They could better ask 
the layman to be an apostate, than 
the clergyman. If the latter ac- 
cepted any favour until emancipa- 
tion were granted, he would be 
lost to his flock—he would be de- 
spised as one who had preferred 
lus own interest to their welfare. 
What would render this step proper 
in the eyes both of the clergy and 
the laity, would be to give freedom 
to the laity ; and then, and not till 
then, to offer to the cle ‘rgy that 
provision which the wisdom and 
justice of parliament might deem 
expedient. They would receive it 
from the hands of the legislature 
thankfully, because, he conceived, 
they would then receive it honest- 
ly. But if they accepted of such 
a boon before emancipation, it 
would prove nothing but irretriev- 
able despair. The course which 
he now advocated, he had sug- 
gested long before the Roman- 
catholic Association was in being. 
If that course were pursued, he 
was sure the Roman-catholics 


would be satisfied, and that Ire- 
land would be placed in a state of 





safety. What might happen jf 
this proposition were not agreed 
- he could not say. He trusted 
ace would be preserved, and 
the ol ws obeyed. e thought he 
might say that they would, from 
what he had seen of those indi- 
viduals. He believed they would 
act like good subjects, and bow 
before the refusal of the legisla. 
ture if their prayer was refused. 
But well he knew what dire effeets 
were produced when those who 
had the power of conciliation in 
their hands, persisted eternally in 
perpetrating wrong, instead of 
doing justice ; and when they con- 
sidered the state of Ireland, and 
the deep anxiety which existed 
there for the accomplishment of 
that which their advocates had 
undertaken to procure—for the 
acquirement of that which the peo- 
ple then knew, and that house 
knew, ought to be granted to 
them—the legislature would pause 
before they refused their claims. 
If they .found that the reward 
granted for the peace and tran- 
quillity which Ireland had lately 
enjoyed, consisted in new rejec- 
tions and new oppressions, without 
predicating the consequences, he 
might be allowed to say, that the 
experiment was an exceedingly 
dangerous one. He __ fervently 
hoped that by granting the hoon 
called for by the Roman-catholics, 
they would place on a firm basis 
the peace and tranquillity of Ire- 
land. The time had been objected 
to; and he was sorry that a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
had expressed an opinion that the 
present was not a proper pe 
for this concession. He must say, 
as this was the case, that if there 
was any thing wrong in pressing 
those claims forward at the present 
moment, 
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he must take his full share 
of the blame. His entire belief 
was, that it was prudent to pursue 
this course; that it was, in fact, 
the most politic line of conduct 
thatcould be taken: and he thought 
that if the measure now proposed 
was not carried, the peace of Ire- 
land would be placed in jeopardy. 
He earnestly and solemnly entreat- 
ed the house to take that oppor- 
tunity while a measure of a 
diferent description was pending 
in another place, to adopt a line 
of policy which would improve the 
state of Ireland—would reconcile 
the catholic and protestant body, 
and would put an end to all those 
factions and dissensions which had 
so long distracted that country. 
That object could only be ob- 
tained by granting to the Roman- 
catholics their just demands; and 
every measure having that object 
in view should meet with his most 
cordial concurrence. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to reply. 
He assured the house that he 
would not detain them for many 
minutes. He would merely recall 
to the recollection of the house, 
that Ireland, in its present condi- 
tion, was attended with danger, 
and was a disadvantage to us either 
i peace or war. The danger or 
inconvenience which would result 
from granting their claims was 
simply this—the admission into 
the house of commons of a few 
catholic gentlemen, and into the 
house of lords of a few catholic 
peers, and the giving to the crown 
the prerogative, if it thought fit to 
use it, of appointing individuals of 
that persuasion to what were con- 
sidered the offices of state. Whilst 
he knew that this was all the dan- 
ger—if danger it could be called— 
which could result from granting 
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his motion, he could not shut his 
eyes to the dangers which daily 
arose out of the present state of 
things. 

The house then divided.—The 
numbers were—For the motion, 
247; against it, 234— Majority, 13. 
—Adjourned at half-past three 
o'clock, 

House of Lords, March 3.— 
The Earl of Carnarvon moved, 
that counsel be heard against the 
Irish unlawful societies bill, which 
was negatived by 69 against 23. 

The Earl of Liverpool proposed 
the second reading of the unlawful 
assemblies bill. Hesaid he would 
call their lordships’ attention to a 
few simple but important points 
upon which he thought the merits 
of this question really rested. He 
had no difficulty in the outset in 
distinguishing it from the larger 
question of what was called catho- 
lic emancipation, and which it was 
not necessary to touch on the pre- 
sent occasion; for the bill before 
the house rested on grounds so 
distinct and different, that he most 
sincerely declared, if he were the 
steadiest and most ardent friend 
of catholic emancipation in that 
house, he should still be prepared 
to say that this bill was in itself 
just and necessary. They had 
heard in the preliminary stages of 
their discussions, many observa- 
tions made in one shape or another, 
relating to the general nature of 
this bill. A noble earl opposite 
(Earl Grey) had accused him of 
not taking a manly course of pro- 
ceeding on the present occasion, 
inasmuch as he had not avowed 
that this bill was directed against 
the Catholic Association, but ar- 
gued it as a general bill. Now, 
he was in the recollection of the 


house, whether he had not uni- 
formly 
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formly stated and avowed most 
distinctly, that the Catholic Asso- 
ciation was the principal object of 
this bill; but he said now, as he 
had said before, that though a 
specific evil might be the cause of 
a particular measure, yet when 
that measure comprehe nded other 
objects besides one, it ought to be 
very differently considered as to 
its principle from a measure of 
single operation, and with a single 
object. There were strong reasons 
when they were to legislate against 
the Catholic Association, that they 

ought also to include all other 
societies having an illegal ten- 
dency,—for instance, orange so- 
cieties, and such, under whatever 
denomination, as were calculated 
to disturb the peace of Ireland. 
In that view, he submitted this 
bill to their lordships ; - he did not 
deny that the prominent obje ct of 
the bill was Boa against the 
proceedings of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, but it was coupled with a 
sweeping operation, which equally 
denounced all other bodies of men, 
acting upon a similar principle. 
The question, then, was to be 
taken in two ways: first, as to 
the support of the preamble, 
which recited the evasion of the 
convention act; and upon its own 
merits pointed at the dangers and 
inconvenience which must follow 
associations of this description. 
The palpable evasion of the con- 
vention act was in itself,he thought, 
a sufficient reason for this bill. 
In arguing this part of the ques- 
tion, he was quite ready to admit, 
that if the Catholic Association 
were in itself ne evil, they had no 
right to extend against them the 
provisions of the convention act. 
Upon this point he thought the 
argument of his noble and learned 
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friend( the lord chancellor )was quite 
conclusive—namely, that if there 
was any sense or meaning in the 
convention act, the same principle 
ought to be applied in the one 
case as in the other, for the Ca. 
tholic Convention and the Catho- 
lic Association were but different 
names for promoting the same 
end. He avowed himself to be 
one of those who, without at all 
desiring to speak harshly of the 
Catholic Association, had always 
thought such institutions as this— 
in such a country as Treland, tak- 
ing all its acts and circumstances 
into consideration —were utterly 
inconsistent with the peace and 
tranquillity of that, or indeed any 
other country in the world. He 
was equally prepared to deny, 
that this bill for the suppression 
of such societies was inconsistent 
with the free constitution of the 
kingdom. He admitted as broadly 
an any man, the right of the peo- 
ple to assemble for the purposes 
of petition—for the purposes of 
appealing to the legislature for a 
redress of grievances. He ad- 
mitted as fully as any man, the 
right of the people to meet and 
state their opinions with the view 
of securing for their complaints, 
or petitions, a reasonable effect 
upon the minds of the constituted 
authorities to whom they were 
addressed. ‘These rights he fully 
admitted, for they were among 
the most sacred privileges of the 
subjects of the British empire. 
But when he said this, he was 
equally prepared to assert, that an 
assembly, not meeting for the ex- 
press purpose of petitioning—an 
assembly that had permanence 
for the character of its sittings, 
and a varied plan of organization, 


to redress unspecified grievances, 
that 
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that acted with a combined prin- 
ciple of interference im the due 
administration of justice, whether 
really intending to do good, or 
not, signified nothing for his argu- 
ment—that an assembly so con- 
stituted was inconsistent, not alone 
with the peace of Ireland, but, he 
repeated, of any other country in 
the world, was a proposition 
which he was thoroughly pre- 
pared to maintain. It was impos- 
sble not to look at the circum- 
stances under which this estab- 
lishment in Ireland had _ been 
formed. The people of Ireland 
might naturally enough think they 
laboured under certain grievances 
for which they ought to seek re- 
dress from the legislature. ‘They 
might be dissatisfied with the re- 
maining part of the civil exclu- 
sions which affected them—they 
might feel the necessity and the 
justice of coming to parliament to 
make their case known, where 
alone redress could constitution- 
ally be sought; but could any 
man who looked at all that had 
been done for Ireland within the 
last few years, not confess this— 
that more had been done—pro- 
perly done—for promoting the 
peace and happiness of that coun- 
try within a short space of time, 
than had been done for centuries 
before by preceding governments ? 
lhis had been done by the govern- 
ment and the parliament. The 
whole revenue system of Ireland 
had been completely reformed, 
and to the entire satisfaction of 
those who were loudest in their 
complaints under that head— 
a reduction of taxes had been af- 
forded to Ireland to an unparal- 
leled degree—her direct taxes 
a Swept away, and she paid 

r imposts than almost any 
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other country in Europe, while, at 
the same time, she had an equal 
benefit of the market in England, 
the country which had taken upon 
itself the whole of her (the Irish) 
debt. The administration of jus- 
tice had been also reformed—the 
magistracy of Ireland had been 
reformed, and petty sessions esta- 
blished as the best security for 
the public against legal wrong ; 
and every disposition had been 
shown by the government to sup- 
press those societies which had a 
tendency to produce civil dissen- 
sions among the people. He stated 
those facts as a proof of the kind, 
the friendly, and affectionate dis- 
position of the government of the 
united kingdom towards Ireland, 
the people of which they were so 
disposed to treat with so much libe- 
rality, indulgence, and favour. He 
only stated what had been done, 
to illustrate the feeling for Ire- 
land which prevailed, and to show. 
the absence of any great crying 
evil that required, for promoting 
public inquiry, the establishment 
of a perpetual organ, like the Ca- 
tholic Association. Yet, in the 
midst of this state of things, had 
that body been organized, and 
assumed a far greater influence 
and importance than had before 
been exercised by the Catholic 
Convention, avoiding however the 
letter of the law enacted for the 
suppression of the latter, but pre- 
serving at the same time, vir- 
tually and fully, the evil of dele- 
gation, against which that law 
was directed. The intent was 
evident, and proved by their own 
acts, and the evasion would be 
complete if the legislature did 
not interpose and assert its proper 
authority. In arguing this ques- 
tion, he meant to avoid any dis- 
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cussion of the particular proceed- 
ings of the Catholic Association, 
or making any inferences arising 
out of them. He believed that 
body of men was constituted 
much the same as any other body 
of that sort could be any where 
else, and that their proceedings 
were of the same nature as those 
of any other body of a similar 
kind. Bodies of this kind were 
composed in general of various 
materials. Masy innocent and 
well-disposed men were usually 
to be found among them, and the 
great majority never paused to 
contemplate the evils to which 
their proceedings led. His ob- 
jection, therefore, to the Catholic 
Association was, not on account 
of any individual peculiarity which 
belonged to it, but that no such 
body could exist any where with- 
out producing these evils. He 
agreed that it would be harsh and 


often unfair to analyze parts of 


the proceedings of bodies so con- 
stituted ; for their necessary and 
inevitable consequence was, he 
repeated, evil. He knew they 
must be irregular and uncertain, 
often intemperate ; and the na- 
tural result was, that they hurried 
onward, by indefinite means, to 
indefinite objects, and produced 
evils without end, never contem- 
plated by those who began the 
work. ‘Therefore he should only 
dwell on the constitution of such 
bodies, to show that however dan- 
gerous any where, they became 
peculiarly so in Ireland, where, 


trom the inflammable nature of 


party spirit, so fatal to that coun- 
try, they must inevitably aggra- 
vate every spec es of animosity, 
and convulse socie ty by the con- 
thet of every faction armed against 
its peace. This was the unhappy 
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ingredient which entered into the 
very formation of societies of this 
description. Did they believe any 
such body ‘could exist without 
those attendant evils? Some no. 
ble lords might think this a good 
instrument, or engine, for etlect. 
ing a particular purpose—the best 
way, for instance, in their judg. 
ment, of promoting catholic eman- 
cipation; but he would even ask 
these noble lords if they thought 
a body like this would stop with 
any specific question, and whether 
they must not admit the greatest 
evil of its constitution was its un- 
defined objects and permanent 
sittings. They must recollect, 
that the association had set no 
limits to its sphere of operation— 
they had framed no specific ob- 
ject, after the accomplishment of 
which they were to disembody 
themselves. On the contrary, 
they had heard, (he knew not on 
what authority, although the state- 
ment had certainly gone forth) 
that some communication had 
been made to this association, to 
inquire whether, in the event of 
the catholic question being car- 
ried, they would separate ; and 
their answer was, that that con- 
cession would not satisfy them 
From this it would appear that 
there was to be noend to their pro- 
ceedings, and that if the professed 
aim of their original establishment 
were accomplished, they had still 
to prolong their existence for ul- 
terior and unknown objects. He 
said this without reference to the 
individuals, or this particular body; 
and repeated that the nature of 
the evil was in the unavoidable 
constitution of this convention, 
and the consequences which must 
ensue, and which no government 
could or ought to tolerate. He 
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defied any noble lord opposite to 
ve that such a body were ever 


itted to exist, coeval with a 

argovernment. They might 
patch up acts of parliament—six 
together, if they pleased,—and 
say, have you not permitted this 
thing to be done, and the other ; 
but he challenged them to show 
him when and where such a body 
as this, in all parts and character, 
had ever been suffered to exist 
in the previous history of the 
country. He would pass over the 
details of the Catholic Association, 
their discussions and debates, and 
come to the material feature of 
their system—to that which they 
called, not the Roman-catholic 
subscription, but the catholic rent. 
What was this rent? The very 
notion of the name, its essence, 
nature, and definition, were quite 
different from subscription ; rent 
implied previous obligation, and 
he could hardly think that so ex- 
pressive a name had been hit upon 
so accidentally. But call it rent, 
orsubscription, or what they would, 
still by this arrangement a steady 
communication was kept up by 
the association with every parish 
throughout the kingdom, and 
money obtained voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, for his argument he 
cared not which, raised or endea- 
voured to be raised from the whole 
catholic population of Ireland. He 
would assert that such a raising 
of money, however called, could 
not be properly termed voluntary. 
‘hough there existed no legal 
right to enforce it, yet where the 
country was cast into factions, 
and the appeal made to their sin- 
cerity, their zeal, or their pas- 
“ions, it was a farce to call it any 


thing short of compulsory. Who 
1825, 
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were the instruments for carrying 
into effect the collection ?—the ca- 
tholic clergy. Where the places for 
collection ?—the catholic chapels. 
Who, then, who knew the existing 
connexion between the catholic 
priesthood and their flock, could 
doubt what was the real nature 
of this rent? He had even 
heard of an instance where a 
peasant had been actually dis- 
trained, for non-payment of this 
rent; but the quarter sessions had 
interposed, and given him protec- 
tion from the illegal exaction. He 
did not dwell on this, to press it 
more than it was fairly worth in his 
argument, nor did he wish to 
touch upon the attendant circum- 
stances, the registration, whether 
in black or red books; for in such 
cases, where the whole population 
were to pay, each man knew how 
far his neighbour had contributed 
or withheld his contribution, and 
each was a check upon the other, 
without any extensive machinery 
of account keeping. Some paid 
this money for religion—others 
for politics; and he believed that 
nine out of every ten subscribers 
paid because they could not help 
it, and to avoid being looked upon 
with an evil eye by any of their 
neighbours. He appealed to 
every man’s good sense, of what- 
ever party in this country, whe- 
ther such a system as that which 
he had described could be tole- 
rated? Let them see what an in- 
strument such an association might 
become, with permanency for its 
character, and revenue at its dis- 
posal, avowedly interfering in the 
administration of justice—(again 
he repeated, he cared not with 
what intent, good or evil)—and 


the greater the influence of the 
N body, 
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body, the greater the evil). Take 
the millions of population said to 
be under their control, and let 
them be estimated at their own 
stated amount, and then, he said, 
the larger the number the greater 
the danger. He should ever re- 
member a saying full of w.sdom 
which he had heard from Mr. Fox, 
in the house of commons, on some 
question, he believed, relative 
to the Dissenters. “I hate,” said 
that eminent individual, “ the ty- 
ranny of the few over the many ; 
but there is one thing which I hate 
and abhor still more—the tyranny 
of the many over the few.” He 
applied this wise saying to the 
present case, and asserted, that 
the more formidable the body, the 
more intolerable its existence was 
capable of becoming in the state. 
He now came to two arguments 
which had been used im the course 
of these discussions: first, it was 
said this association had done no 
harm; and secondly, by others it 
was declared to have done good. 
As to the first, he would appeal to 
those who lived in Ireland to say, 
how exasperating had not been the 
effect of this association upon par- 
ty spirit throughout the country, 
and how accumulative factious 
feelings ofall kinds had not become. 
With respect to the second argu- 
ment—its doing good by promot- 
ing, as had been asserted, the tran- 
quillity of the country —he was pre- 
pared to deny it: if, however, it had 
done so, he should not be the less 
disposed to denounce the dangerous 
tendency of the association on that 
account. Ifa body of this descrip- 
tion had the power of promoting 
tranquillity, it must equally be 
capable of producing disturbance 
at its own will and pleasure ; and 
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in either case, he did not choose 
to rest the peace and tranquillity 
of the state upon the prudence, 
discretion, or temper of any such 
body of men. Again he begged 
to observe that he did not accuse 
this association, or any of the par- 
ticular individuals who composed 
it, of intending harm to their 
country; but if he could have 
supposed there were amongst them 
any who meditated mischief, he 
should give them no credit for the 
avowal of their peaceable inten- 
tions ; for the experience of human 
conduct showed, that no body of 
men were more loud in their desire 
for peace, more clamorous against 
those who threatened to disturb 
it, than those who were deeply 
conspiring against the state, but 
who waited to ripen and mature 
their machinations. He referred 
to the recent history of Ireland in 
the year 1798, and there they 
would find that the principal men 
who were engaged in the rebellion 
of that year, were, up to the mo- 
ment of the explosion, preaching 
peace to their fellow-countrymen. 
It was a curious fact, that the party 
whose rebellion was put down, at- 
tributed their defeat to the pre- 
mature violence which had roused 
them into action before their pre- 
arranged time; and an honourable 
member of the Lrish house of com- 
mons (we believe Mr. Beresford) 
had taken credit for himself and 
his party having been instrumental 
in prematurely coercing the people 
into open insurrection, the better 
to ensure its suppression before 
they became too deeply and ex- 
tensively organized for revolt. So 
that it was by no means reasonable 
to conclude, that the avowal of 
men's intentions was to be taken 
exactly 
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in the manner in which 
recen Ho to put them forth. The 


wer of the association was alike 
s, whether they used it 
for the tranquillity or the agitation 
ofthat country. As to the present 
state of Ireland, it was owing in a 
great degree to the measures of 
its government. But he ascribed 
not its present peace and prosperity 
toone or to another. It was only 
to be ascribed to the returning 
prosperity of the empire. Under 
other circumstances, the spirit of 
opposition hada different tendency. 
Temporary distress then led to 
petitions and meetings to propagate 
reform in the institutions—reform 
in the parliament—reform in the 
financial policy. All these vanished 
at the returning prosperity, which 
engaged the industry of the country 
in the increase of commerce and in 
agriculture, and provided for the 
people more useful employment. 
{na qualified degree, Ireland had 
shared those new advantages. 
There, however, there was a 
powerful check to the growing 
prosperity, in the habitual vice of 
idleness which afflicted the people. 
The industry of the country, aided 
by its capital, would prompt them, 
and urge them forward to some- 
thing better. In the mean time 
they must be let alone —their 
minds must not be influenced by 
the discussion of these angry 
questions. He owned that there 
was difficulty in legislating upon 
this point. He was not sure that 
this bill would prove to be a suffi- 
“ent remedy, but he thought it 
hot unlikely, In 1796, a noble 
we ry friend of his had 
ght ina bill to prevent se- 
au A a Tt was then 
oul that the bill would be 
»and he himself had been 
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led, by a very ingenious speech 
which he had heard in the other 
house, to believe that it would be 


evaded. The bill never had, in 
any one instance, been evaded—it 
was perfectly effectual to its pur- 
ses. The same argument had 
been applied, followed by the same 
consequences, to one of the six 
acts. He could not persuade him- 
self that this bill would be defeated 
in Ireland, after parliament had 
solemnly pronounced its opinion 
upon the law, and given the whole 
confidence which the expression of 
that opinion could inspire to the 
law itself. But if it were likely 
to prove ineffectual, he would still 
advise the house to adopt it, for 
this reason—he knew the conse- 
quences of their not putting down 
the Catholic Association. ‘They 
must expect counter-associations. 
They could not say to the catho- 
lics—‘* You may associate ;” and 
to the protestants—‘ You must 
not ;’—they could not allow the 
catholics to combine, and forbid 
it to the protestants. Let them 
not suppose that the protestants, 
though fewer, were so poor in 
numbers, wealth, and power, and 
means, not tocombine. ‘This was 
the tendency of nature—one com- 
bination must produce another. 
In what a state would that country 
be, when arrayed in two great 
hostile parties? How could there 
be any effectual administration of 
justice? Their principle must be 
to put down all associations, or to 
permit all. Let them at least have 
it to say that they had done their 
best to secure the tranquillity of 
Ireland. His noble and learned 
friend had wished that the Ca- 
tholic Association had been ex- 
pressly named. He thought it 


better that it was not named. It 
n 2 would 
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would now appear that the bill 
was not passed on account of the 
Catholic Association, nor out of 
hostility to any particular body ; 
but to on up the great principle 
of parliament of keeping down 
all associations. After enlarging 
upon the importance of the mea- 
sure, the noble earl concluded by 
moving that the bill be now read a 
second time. 

Lord King said, the noble ear! 
had said, that the association was 
dangerous because it was so peace- 
able. Just so, in the rebellion, 
men were hanged because they 
had saved their fellow-subjects 
from incurring the same fate. It 
was assutned that this bill would 
perfect the Irish code. In his 
opinion, it would make that country 
more like hell, with which it had 
once before been compared ; for 
what more could be wanting to 
complete the likeness, but con- 
firming the possession of that 

wer by which in Ireland the 
strong had always oppressed the 
weak? It was lamentable to ob- 
serve the seeming blindness with 
which government looked on the 
sufferings of Ireland, which had 
notoriously attracted the attention 
and the affected sympathy of those 
powers _ whose alliance they 
so confidently and credulously 
leaned. They ought themselves, 
instead of this bill, to have come 
down with a motion for the repeal 
of the penal laws. Why did the 
noble earl decline mentioning the 
cases upon which administration 
had depended in the other house? 
Because they knew that they would, 
like the case of Ballybeg, be blown 
into the air. But the administration 
of justice in Ireland was so perfect, 
so kind, so affectionate— according 
to the noble earl. So affectionate 
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was it, indeed, that in 1823, jp 
Tipperary, there were 497 com- 
mitted under the insurrection act, 
and even Irish justice acquitted 
417 of them. Throughout all 
Ireland, there were 1,700 and up- 
wards committed under the same 
act—upwards of 1,400 were ac- 
quitted. Lord Redesdale, whom 
he was sorry not to see in his 
place, had asserted that there was 
one law in Ireland for the rich, 
and another for the poor. ‘The 
noble earl had quoted the words 
of Mr. Fox, to show his dread of 
the tyranny of the many over the 
few. The house knew how to 
apply this to the state of parties in 
Ireland. As well might the wolves 
affect a dread of being devoured 
by the sheep, as for the noble lord 
to affect any dread of that sort on 
the side of the orangemen against 
the catholics. The claims of the 
catholics in that house resembled 
a bill in chancery. There had 
been endless disappointment—the 
expense had generally swallowed 
up the estate in the one court, as 
delay had nearly destroyed the 
patience of the catholics in the 
other. Sometimes, too, a cross 
bill was filed. In the same man- 
ner, when government ought to 
concede emancipation, they had 
brought in this most objectionable 
bill. The issue of both would be 
analogous, in the entire destruction 
of the state. 

Lord Teynham supported the 
bill. 

Earl Grosvenor wished that this 
bill had been postponed till some 
measure of conciliation had beet 
put in progress. He had good 
reason to believe, that if that 
course had been taken, the Ce 
tholic Association itself would 


not have objected to this bill. 
He 
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He urged the weight of the opi- 
nions repeatedly given by Marquis 
Wellesley, though held back by 
administration, to show that con- 
cession and conciliation should go 
before this measure of coercion. 
The Catholic Association had no 
intention but to submit ; though it 
was certainly a question whether 
the revolution did not secure them 
the right of resistance to a certain 
degree. He exhorted the house 
to consider well the danger of en- 
deavouring to put what had been 
called an extinguisher on the claims 
advanced by the association. Whe- 
ther the association were legal or 
not, their conduct, and that of the 
catholic body, proved against all 
the arguments to the contrary, 
that they were capable of using 
the advantages of representation 
in a wholesome and constitutional 
manner. ‘The noble earl opposite 
was alarmed at the collection of 
“the rent,” and showed an instance 
to prove that it was nominally vo- 
luntary, and not really so. He 
had been given to understand 
since, that no such process had 
ever issued as that mentioned by 
the noble earl. As to the mode 
of collection, he could speak to 
instances of subscriptions in pro- 
testant churches, where something 
very like “a red and black book” 
did exist; where men had sub- 
scribed “ voluntarily” for fear of 
being “marked men.” Still there 
was no proof of the illegality of 
the practice in either case. He 
could not see any reason why the 
Catholic Association should be 
viewed with so much terror and 
alarm, Its proceedings were open. 
Every facility was given to re- 
porters attending them, so much 
so, that it was upon the evidence 
of a reporter, that the attorney- 
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general for Ireland attempted to 
get up a case against its leader, 


Mr. O’Connell. Was that gen- 
tleman, he would ask, punished, 
convicted, or even brought to trial 
for the language he used? No 
such thing—the bill against him 
was ignored even upon the evi- 
dence tendered by the attorney- 
general. ‘This was decisive proof 
that there was nothing faulty in 
the conduct of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. As, therefore, no fault 
could be found with its actions, 
those who disliked its proceedings 
looked to its words; and having 
found the unfortunate words, “ by 
your hate to orangemen,” in a long 
and able address which it had put 
forth, seized upon it with the ut- 
most exultation. He fully agreed 
with a noble lord, that the words 
in question meant little more than 
** by your hatred to persecution ;” 
and if so, nothing could be more 
harmless than the adjuration which 
they contained. He was happy 
to see, that notwithstanding the 
efforts which had been made to 
excite the prejudices of the people 
against catholic emancipation, they 
had been attended with imperfect 
success: they had dwindled into 
insignificance, when compared with 
their violence some years ago. At 
that time, every nook and corner 
of our streets bore the mark of 
“ no popery ;” and, unfortunately 
for the cause of religion, the feel- 
ing of the people went along with 
that infuriated cry. At present 
the same hand-writing was on the 
wall, but the people cared little or 
nothing about it. Day and Mar- 
tin, Dr. Eady, and Hunt, with his 
roasted corn and matchless black- 
ing, beat it fairly from the field. 
For his own part, he verily be- 
lieved, that if their lordships were 

to 
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to pass a bill granting perfect 
emancipation to the catholics, it 
would either make no impression 
on the country, or be received as 
a great and positive blessing. For 
his own part, he could not speak 
with common patience of the con- 
duct of his Majesty's ministers on 
that important question. That por- 
tion of them which wielded the 
lightning and guided the thunder of 
the state, which directed its ener- 
gies and commanded its bayonets, 
that portion of them, he was sorry 
to say, was decidedly anti-catholic. 
It was not enough, however, for 
the cabinet to differ from itself, it 
differed also from its royal master, 
and by its obstinacy placed him 
in a most distressing situation. 
As king of Hanover, he was all 
conciliation; as king of Ireland, 
he was all coercion. To the ca- 
tholies of Hanover, he said “ ay ;” 
to the catholics of Ireland, he said 
* no,” upon the very same subject. 
It was true that his Majesty had it 
in his power to dismiss such ad- 
visers whenever he thought pro- 
per. A breath could unmake as 
easily as it had made them. It was 
said, however, that it would be im- 
possible to get an administration 
which would act with unanimity 
on this question, and that it would 
be as difficult to form a cabinet 
that was wholly anti-catholic, as 
one that was wholly catholic in 
its politics. He did not know 
how that might be; but of this 
he was sure, that a ministry which 
was entirely anti-catholic would 
not be able to continue in office 
for a single session. He was sure 
that the question of emancipation 
might be carried with ease by any 
ministry that would act upon it 
with sincerity and open-hearted- 
ness. He knew of no event which 
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would create more satisfaction jn 
Ireland, than such a consummation 
to the wishes of its catholic popu- 
lation. It would call forth the 
shout of Jo triumphe and Jo Paan 
in every direction, and would unite 
our catholic brethren to our side, 
in the strongest bonds of amity 
and affection. Capital would then 
flow from every side into that 
country, which had been so long 
blest by the bounty of heaven, 
and cursed by the misgovernment 
of man. ‘Tranquillity would be 
restored; confidence would be 
revived; comfort would once be 
introduced to the fire-side of a 
brave and contented population. 
The general feeling would be 
“Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
pulsanda tellus.” 

The noble lord might smile, but 
the people of Ireland, though they 
drank deeply now, would fill their 
bumpers still higher than before, 
in honour of so great and glorious 
a consummation. ‘That it might 
not be long delayed, was his ar- 
dent and his constant wish: for 
he did not know any measure 
which would tend more to increase 
the power and consolidate the sta- 
bility of the British empire. The 
noble earl then concluded by de- 
claring his intention of voting 
against this bill. 

The Earl of Gosford was op- 
posed to the bill. If the Catholic 
Association had been left to itself, 
it would have died a natural death 
by this time. He did not consi- 
der it calculated to produce much 
mischief; certainly not so much 
as the measure which was intended 
to put it down. ‘The remedy, in 
his opinion, was a great deal 
worse than the disease. He was 
convinced that the only way to 
confer a real benefit on Ireland 
was 
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was to grant emancipation to its 
catholic population. ' 

The Duke of Sussex said, that 
though he always felt considera- 
ble embarrassment in addressing 
their lordships, he had never felt 

ater embarrassment than he 
then did, in declaring his decided 
opposition to the present motion. 
The duty which he owed to his 
country compelled him to stand 
up as the opponent of the present 
measure, which he conceived to 
be utterly inconsistent both with 
the principles and with the prac- 
tice of liberty. No reasons had 
been shown for passing it. Inform- 
ation had been asked for; but 
none had been given. The speech 
from the throne had told them 
that it was expedient that such a 
law should be enacted, but no 
meation had been made of any of 
the circumstances on which the 
necessity for it depended. The 
only reason given for it was, the 
notoriety of the evil it was intend- 
ed toputdown. He begged their 
lordships to consider what noto- 
riety was. It was something or 
nothing; it was every body’s, and 
therefore nobody's business. The 
information it conveyed was mere 
hearsay, and was evidence which 
would not be received in any court 
inthe country. Ought it, there- 
fore, to be admitted by their lord- 

ships in so important a case as the 
present, where the liberty of the 
subject was so materially concern- 
ed? A noble lord had illustrated 
the a yory he (the Duke of 


Sussex) had just used, in a sur- 


prisingly happy manner. His 
ordship had said that he had been 
told that the catholics would not 
be satisfied, even if emancipation 
Were granted to them. Were their 
lordships to be satisfied of the 
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truth of that assertion on mere 
hearsay evidence? Certainly not. 
He therefore contended, that if 
the association must be put down, 
evidence should be offered in sup- 

rt of the various accusations 
which had been made against it. 
He agreed with a noble lord who 
had preceded him, that the easiest 
way of putting down this associa- 
tion would be by granting the ob- 
ject for which it petitioned. The 
noble earl might smile again, if he 
pleased, at that declaration; but in 
uttering it, he spoke the conviction 
of his mind, founded upon the ex- 
perience of history, which showed 
that complaint always ceased as 
soon as grievance was redressed. 
He had heard with regret the 
observation of a noble earl, that 
this association, though it had done 
much good, might have done much 
harm. He would advise the noble 
earl to look to facts rather than to 
probabilities. The noble earl had 
endeavoured to illustrate his argu- 
ment by saying, that a candle was 
very useful in its way, but was 
very dangerous when placed too 
near a muslin curtain. He al- 
lowed it to be so, but he would 
not on that account extinguish the 
candle and leave the room in utter 
darkness. ‘The noble earl, in ar- 
guing the propriety of this mea- 
sure, had touched lightly on the 
catholic question, Now, he be- 
lieved that the propriety of this 
measure could not be properly 
discussed without entering at 
some length into that question, 
which was closely connected with 
it. Since the year 1778, great 
privileges had been granted to the 
catholics; and he believed that 
those grants, so far from inflicting 
any harm, had conferred great 


benefit on the country. He had 
bestowed 
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bestowed much pains upon the 
consideration of this question, and 
he was convinced, from the various 
debates which had taken place 
upon it, that it had been the in- 
tention of the legislature to throw 
open the door of the constitution 
to all classes of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, as soon as it could be done 
without difficulty and danger. He 
was convinced that the sooner the 
catholics were admitted within the 

le of the constitution, the better 
would it be for the tranquillity 
and stability of the empire. He 
made that statement from a recol- 
lection of the grateful manner in 
which former concessions had been 
received by the catholics of Ire- 
land. As soon as the first con- 
cessions were made, in 1778, Ire- 
land furnished us with 82,000 sea- 
men, and so enabled us to recover 
our superiority on the ocean, from 
which we had been driven to the 
shelter and confinement of our 
ports. When he recollected that 
circumstance — when he looked to 
the immense force which we now 
kept up in Ireland --when he con- 
sidered that measures of concilia- 
tion would tranquillize Ireland, 
and so enable them to dispense 
with that force altogether, or to 


employ it in some other portion of 


the empire—when he _ reflected 
that economy was the order of the 
day, and that the people had a 
right to expect some further re- 
duction of the taxation which the 
war had entailed upon them, he 
could see many reasons why the 
house should emancipate the catho- 
lics, and not one reason to the con- 
trary. He was prepared to con- 
tend, that the laws which had de- 
prived the catholics of the political 
privileges which belonged to their 
protestant fellow-subjects were in- 





AND 





troduced originally for very wise 
political reasons. The Pope was 
at that time possessed of consi- 


derable power. There was a 
catholic sovereign in existence 
who had been very properly driven 
from the throne on account of his 
arbitrary notions. That sovereign, 
on retiring to Ireland, had obtained 
support from the catholics of that 
country —a_ circumstance which 
naturally excited great jealousy in 
the minds of the people of Eng- 
land. ‘The penal laws against the 
catholics were therefore dictated 
by the paramount necessity of se- 
curing the liberty of the country 
by placing a succession of pro- 
testants on the throne. The dan- 
ger, however, which had led to 
the enactment of those laws had 
now disappeared, and the laws 
ought to disappear with it. There 
was now no popish aspirant to the 
throne. The consequence of the 
Pope was gone ; and, in spite of 
what was now doing on the conti- 
nent, would never again attain 
sufficient strength to become for- 
midable. He recollected the noble 
earl opposite saying, during the 
war, “* We must not grant eman- 
cipation now, because the Pope is 
in the clutches of Napoleon, and 
may be compelled to use his in- 
fluence against our interests.” He 
had laughed at the argument at 
that time as unworthy serious con- 
sideration; and he must now laugh 
at the argument which had suc- 
ceeded it, because, though dissi- 
milar in its nature, it was equally 
ridiculous in its consequence. The 
noble earl now said, ‘* We must 
be afraid of the Pope now, be- 
cause the sovereigns who form the 
Holy Alliance have restored him 
to his dominions, and given him 
back a portion of his former 
power, 
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power.” He would allow that 
those sovereigns had recently paid 
much court to his holiness; but 
he now stated what he had stated 
before, that they did it not so 
much for the sake of the Pope, as 
for the sake of securing their own 

wer by his influence. The first 
moment that they chose, they 
could crush into nothing the idol 
they had just created. His opinion 
was, that if the restrictions which 
now pressed heavy on the catholics 
were taken off them, we should be 
able to bid defiance to a world in 
arms, and to take care of our own 
liberties —a circumstance which 
we ought not to treat with indif- 
ference, since he believed, upon 
his honour, that if we did not take 
care of them for ourselves, no- 
body would take care of them for 
us. He should watch over this 
bill in all its future stages, and 
give it his most strenuous opposi- 
tion, if on no other account, at 
least to show the good will he 
bore to catholic emancipation. 

Lord Kingston wished to make 
one observation on a case which 
had been alluded to by a noble 
earl. He had been on the bench 
at Fermoy, when the man came to 
swear that his sheep had been 
taken under a distress for the 
non-payment of the catholic rent. 
Inquiry was instantly made into 
the complaint, and it was found 
that the sheep had been distrained, 
not for any catholic rent, but for 
breaking into a turnip-field of one 
of the man’s neighbours. 

The Marquis of Lansdown com- 
plained, that after his Majesty’s 
ministers had refused to give them 


any information on the extent of 


the evil which they sought to put 
an by this bill, and after their 
ordships had determined to reject 
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the evidence tendered at their bar 
to prove the non-existence of that 
evil, their lordships were called 
upon to give it their sanction upon 
a solitary fact, which had no sooner 
been stated than it had met with 


a positive contradiction. He 
should give his vote against this 
measure; and if he were asked 
for his reason for so doing, he 
would refer to those which were 
contained in the short but solid 
and constitutional speech of the 
noble earl who had so recently 
addressed them—a speech, in the 
whole of which he fully concurred, 
and which pointed out a much 
safer and constitutional course 
than that which His Majesty’s 
ministers seemed inclined to pur- 
sue. Before, however, he pro- 
ceeded to discuss the details of 
this bill, he should beg leave 
shortly to allude to the topics 
with which the noble ear! had 
prefaced his motion. ‘The noble 
earl had called the attention of 
their lordships to the great im- 
provement which ministers had 
effected in the condition of Ireland. 
That improvement was rather of 
a late description. Tax had been 
imposed after tax, upon that de- 
voted country, until it was found 
that the tripled and quadrupled 
tax produced less to the revenue 
than the original tax. After they 
had achieved that discovery, mi- 
nisters determined to repeal that 
tax, and to see whether the revenue 
could not be increased by doing 
a simple act of justice. With 
respect to the administration of 
justice, he was sorry to state that 
he was more confident than ever 
he had been of its imperfect and 
partial condition. ‘The proofs of 
that were now, or would very 
shortly be, before the public ; and 

these 
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these were such as, while they 
called loud for a remedy of the 
evil, admitted of no contradiction. 
With this conviction, then, he 


would never endure to hear it 
said that the adoption of any 
better system was an indulgence 
to the people of Ireland, or that it 
was any thing but an act of justice 
which had already been too long 
delayed. Still he was grateful for 
it; and tardy as it was, he hailed 
it as a proof of some consideration 
on the subject, as a token that the 
complaints which had been so 
long and so repeatedly urged, 
were not breathed into. ears 
wholly deaf to them. He now 
came to the particular measure 
before the house. He did not 
attempt to deny that the circum- 
stances of Ireland were such as 
required great vigilance on the 
part of the government. No re- 
flecting man could contemplate 
those circumstances without deep 
and well-founded anxiety. When 
he saw the extraordinary, but not 
by him unlooked for appearance 
which the country now exhibited, 
it was impossible not to apprehend 
that a rivalry, or—perhaps, he 
might rather be justified in saying 

a conflict would arise between 
the power of the government and 
that power which had grown out 
of the actual circumstances of 
Ireland, which might lead to con- 
sequences full of danger. For this 
state of things he confessed that 
some remedy, some prompt and 
vigorous remedy, was necessary. 
But while he admitted this, he was 
bound to look, with no less caution, 
that the remedy proposed was 
suflicient for the purpose it sought 
to accomplish. He was obliged 
to inquire, and to ask whether, 


When it should be passed, the 
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danger would remain or not : or if 
the degree of irritation which 
might be produced by it, would 
not induce a worse, and not less 
fatal, because a new danger. But 
the noble Earl (Liverpool) said, jf 
even although it should be shown 
that this measure was insufficient, 
still he would propose it : and he 
gave what he( Lord Lansdown) must 
think was a most singular reason 
for doing so. It was, that though 
it should prove ineffectual in put- 
ting down the Catholic Association, 
it would show that the efforts of 
government were equally ineffec- 
tual inattempting to put down their 
enemies. ‘This would, indeed, be 
a notable enactment, and a worthy 
result of the grave labours of the 
government. It was, he supposed, 
intended for some very ornamental 
end, since it was not pretended that 
it could be useful. This was in 
effect the argument of the noble 
earl. But did he think that it would 
be likely, among its other effects, to 
increase the respect of the people 
for the measures of parliament, 
because it taught them that they 
need not obey unless they should 
be disposed—that the power of 
the parliament was insufficient to 
compass its ends—that the law 
might be evaded, and treated with 
indifference, if not with contempt! 
surely this proof that the govern- 
ment was 

‘* Willing to wound, but yet afraid to 

strike,” 

could have no other effect than 
that of alienating the minds of the 
people from them. But what was 
it that the present measure pro- 
posed to do, as against the Roman- 
catholics? He did not find that 
there was any intention (and God 
forbid there should be!) to put 


down the meetings of the Roman- 
catholics. 
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catholics. He perceived there 
was in the bill, among other 
clauses, an elaborate provision 
that any society which should 
continue to meet after the period 
mentioned, would incur — what 

nalty did their lordships think ? 
Vhy, that such refractory society 
should not have the power of 
adjournment. A provision like 
this was worse than ineffectual, 
because it threw an air of ridicule 
over its own avowed weakness. 
He professed a great and very 
sincere respect for the order and 
form of the proceedings of that 
house: but he apprehended, that 
if assemblies should continue to 
be held after the passing of this 
bill, the provision he had alluded 
to would hardly have any effect in 
checking them. Even his noble 
friend (if he might be permitted 
to call him so) on the cross bench 
(Lord Colchester), who had once 
presided over and regulated the 
proceedings of another assembly, 
skilled as he was in all the forms 
which were observed by delibe- 
rative councils, (if by a stretch of 
imagination he could imagine him 
to be transformed into a thing so 
alien and so horrible to his nature 
as a Roman-catholic, and to be 
present at a meeting which should 
be held after the passing of this 
bill), would hardly be induced to 
decline entering upon the pro- 
ceedings, because the adjournment 
from some previous meeting had 
hot been formally recorded. Was 
it not obvious, then, that if the 
power of meeting at all should be 
left to the Roman-catholics, (and 
God forbid that such should ever 
be taken away), that the disposi- 
ton would be in no way lessened 
by such a provision —that the 
*xeitement would rather be in- 
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creased, and that all the dangers 
which were apprehended from 
such meetings would exist in their 
full force, just as if no such re- 
striction on their power to adjourn 
had ever been enacted ? He would 
next advert to the subject of the 
rent, with respect to which so 
much had been said. He was 
free to confess he thought the 
name ill chosen and objectionable. 
But when this had been admitted, 
he asked their lordships whether 
it became them to pass such a 
bill as was now before them, 
merely on account of an improper 
phrase. The real question was, 
not what was called, but whether 
any improper power, any undue 
violence had been used to collect 
that rent. If any authority had 
been exercised, if any attempt in 
the nature of a distress had been 
made to enforce the payment of 
that rent, then, indeed, something 
like a case would have been made 
out by those who supported the 
measure. But he had also to 
complain that there was something 
like special pleading in the terms 
of the bills with respect to this. 
The words used were “levy and 
receive.” These two words, the 
meaning of which were wholly 
different, were coupled together, 
if not with an insidious intent, at 
least so as to produce an unfair 
effect. To levy money in any 
way but by the authority of par- 
liament was unquestionably illegal ; 
but this the Catholic Association 
had not done, and had not at- 
tempted to do. ‘To prevent 
money from being received, while 
one party was willing to pay and 
the other to receive, was wholly 
beyond the authority of parliament. 
He would ask, whether by any 


stretch of human ingenuity, by 
any 
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any species of inquisition more 
searching and more rigorous than 
had been invented in the most 
catholic or the most bigoted country 
that the world ever yet contained, 
an accurate account could be ex- 
torted of every shilling that had 
been received, from whom it had 
been received, and to whatpurposes 
ithad been applied? He would not 
detain their lordships by going 
into a consideration of the various 
means by which the provisions 
of the bill before them could be 
evaded. It was enough that it 
was obvious, as he doubted not it 
was to every one who heard him, 
that it could be so evaded. The 
bill, to be effectual, must take 
away from the catholics the dispo- 
sition or the power to do as they 
had hitherto done; and since it 
was in every way impossible for 
the authority of the legislature to 
effect this, the matter which it 
affected to remedy would be worse 
after it had passed than it had 
been before. The evil was deeply 
and firmly fixed: its root was in 
the state of society in Ireland. 
Everybody knew that whole na- 
tions and communities might be 
held under an arbitrary domina- 
tion—that the influence of power 
might wither and extinguish all 
the feelings and desires which 
tended to exalt and improve hu- 
man nature; that men might be 
held in a state of servitude, and 
even reconciled to the loss of all 
their civil rights and privileges. 
This might be done—this had been 
done: but what arbitrary power 
could not do was, to keep a nation 
(and the catholics of Ireland might, 
with reference to their numbers, 


be called a nation) in a state of 


deprivation of their natural rights, 
While they were intermixed with 
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ple who were in the 
full enjoyment of all the blessings 


another 


of civil liberty. All the ingenuity 
of the most learned lawyers—ajl 
the penal statutes which might be 
heaped upon the table of the house, 
could not shut the door against the 
influence of such freedom, could 
not intercept the feelings which 
must arise from the interchanges 
of sentiments, the communication 
of wealth between the nation in 
thraldom and the nation which was 
free. The very blemishes and 
defects—the very excesses to which 
the enjoyment of liberty sometimes 
led, would be loud and convincing 
exhortations to those who were 
without their fair share of its bless- 
ings, never to cease struggling for 
them until they were obtained. 
Their very obedience to the laws 
would teach them, that the re- 
ward of that obedience was the 
enjoyment of the rights of which 
it was the purchase. If the en- 
joyment of those rights were with- 
held—still more, if the attempt to 
obtain them on the part of those 
from whom they were withheld 
was punished by penal statutes— 
the legislature ought not to be 
surprised that discontent and dis- 
order were the consequences. If 
they still resolved to withhold from 
the catholics the light and warmth 
of the sun of the British consti- 
tution, they must not be surprised 
that in their despair they should 
seek the assistance of those wan- 
dering lights, which fitfully and 
partially illumined the atmosphere 
in which they lived. Let their 
lordships think to what manner ot 
nation it was that they were asked 
to apply this rigorous and unne- 
cessary restriction. It was a na 
tion which he hardly felt himselt 


able to describe, and to which he 
should 
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should therefore apply the words 
of a writer who was not less famed 
for the force and beauty of his 

rose writings, than for the inimit- 
able excellence of his poetry. 
Milton, in speaking of the English 
nation, and addressing its rulers, 
said, “ Lords and commons of 
England! Consider what nation it 
is whereof ye are the governors: 
a nation not slow and dull, but of 
a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit; acute to invent, subtile and 
sinewy to discourse, not beneath 
the reach of any point the highest 
that human capacity can soar to.” 
Such a nation did he (Lord Lans- 
down) think Ireland was. He 
besought the house to remember, 
that over this nation there was ex- 
erted that most tremendous en- 
gine of modern times—the press; 
a power which, like that of elec- 
tricity, roused the latent fire which 
existed in every part of the na- 
tional economy, woke every sym- 
pathy of human nature to the keen 
enjoyment of the advantages which 
existed for the universal good of 
society. The people of Ireland 
were invited to participate in all 
the enterprises which England 
undertook; they were invited to 
participate in the advantages of 
the extensive commerce which was 
one of the chief distinctions of 
England amongst the other nations 
of the world, and in all the hopes 
of higher and more noble things to 
which that commerce gave birth: 
they were invited to enter the 
army and the navy, and they were 
taught to imbibe a love of honour, 
and to seek for its reward: they 
Were invited to become the pos- 
sessors of landed property—(one 
day his lordship should take occa- 
sion to show the house to what 
extent they had accepted this invi- 
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tation)—and, consequently, to en- 
courage a wish to cultivate those 
honourable relations, and to ob- 
tain that distinction to which the 
possession of landed property na- 
turally led them to look, and which 
would alone enable them to make 
to their country a fitting return 
for those honours. After these 
feelings had been excited—after 
these hopes had been encouraged, 
did their lordships think that by 
penal acts of parliament they could 
stifle the discontent which disap- 
pointment had engendered, or cure 
the sickness which was the conse- 
quence of those hopes delayed? It 
was not by making, but by repeal- 
ing penal statutes that they could 
hope to effect such a purpose. 
Such instruments were wholly un- 
equal and unfitted for the pur- 
pose. 


** The elements 

** Of which your swords are temper’d, may 
‘as well 

** Wound the loud winds, or with be- 
“ mocked at stabs 

** Kill the still-closing waters.” 





They must remove the necessity 
for such meetings as that against 
which the bill was levelled,—that 
alone would extinguish the mis- 
chief, and for ever annihilate the 
necessity of attempting to put 
down discontents. Since, how- 
ever, this bill had been laid upon 
their lordships’ table, he had en- 
tertained additional hopes that 
those discontents would be for 
ever composed. A _ circumstance 
had occurred within the last eight- 
and-forty hours, which, if he knew 
any thing of the catholic body, 
must exert a healing influence over 
them, and teach them the policy 
of suspending, for a time at least, 
the angry feelings which they had, 


not without reason, entertained. 
They 
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They had now much to look for— 
bea to hope for. He could not 
sit down without expressing his 
opinion on this particular part of 
the subject ; and if he wished that 
any part of what he said should be 
heard, or should reach the mem- 
bers of the catholic body, it was 
this: he conscientiously believed 
that in this, as well as in the other 
house of parliament, there were 
many persons who had voted, or 
who were about to vote, for the 
bill before them, but who were 
nevertheless as warm friends to 
them, and to their cause, as any 
persons in this world. This he 
wished the catholics to know and 
to be convinced of; and he wished 
them, moreover, particularly to 
place their full confidence in those 
who were their real friends. He 
believed the bill could not succeed 
in the object which it had in view, 
lor the grounds he had stated; and 
that it would never be called into 
action, because it would be evaded, 
or because it would be rendered 
unnecessary. In this belief, he 
concluded what he had to say. 
Having stated his objections to 
the bill, he should not oppose it 
in its future stages with so much 
pertinacity as he should otherwise 
have felt it his duty to display ; and 
he sat down in the fervent hope 
that the measure to which he had 
alluded, might have the effect of 
restoring peace and tranquillity 
to Ireland, and prosperity to its 
people. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, 
that im the objections the noble 
marquis had made to the bill, it 
appeared to him that he did not 
deny the existence of the danger 
which it proposed to remedy, but 
he doubted whether its Operation 
would be permanently effectual. 





It said, that the enactments of the 
bill might be evaded. It doubt. 
less would not be difficult for ip. 
genious persons to find means of 
evading this or any other law; but 
he entertained a most sanguine 
hope, that when the association 
should have been declared illegal, 
it would no longer be continued. 
It could not be said that govern- 
ment had proposed the measure 
hastily. Ministers had waited for 
eighteen months to see whether 
the association would conduct it- 
self in such a way as to justily the 
tolerance of it; but finding that 
the very reverse had happened, 
they were compelled to call upon 
government to put it down, Sup- 
posing that the association had 
been allowed to continue in its 
course, what would have been the 
consequence? Who could doubt 
that it would have been met by 
other associations ? He was firmly 
persuaded, that if government had 
not adopted measures for the sup- 
pression of the association, there 
would have been not one rival 
parliament, but two on the other 
side of the channel. He wished 
the bill to pass, because he thought 
it was the duty of parliament to 
provide, as well as it could under 
existing circumstances, for the 
tranquillity of Ireland. Whenever 
he had attempted, however feebly, 
to advocate the cause of the Ro- 
man-catholics, he did it, not 80 
much with a view to their exclu- 
sive benefit, as because he con- 
sidered that their admission to 
civil rights was fully as much for 
the advantage of the protestant 
state—ay, and of the protestant 
church too—as for the catholics 
themselves. Whenever that, ques- 
tion should be again discussed in 
that house, as he trusted it soon 
would, 
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would, and he should then have 
the pleasure of combating, side by 
side, with his noble friend oppo-~ 
site, he wished that it should come 
before them with every advan- 
_he wished that, instead of 
being obliged to rack his inven- 
tion to find excuses for their con- 
duct, interpretations for their ex- 
sressions, and palliatives for their 
deliberate resolutions, which he 
grieved to say, had done the ca- 
tholic cause more injury than ten 
thousand calumnies of its enemies 
could have effected—he wished, 
instead of this, to be able to show 
those persons who doubted the 
loyalty of the catholics, that, how- 
ever they had been misled by per- 
sons, some perhaps meaning well, 
and some perhaps meaning ill, they 
had immediately, in obedience to 
the declared will of parliament, 
abandoned the attitude which 
every body must allow was more 
or less menacing in which they 
had placed themselves. The pre- 
sent measure would afford the 
catholics an opportunity of prov- 
ing, that however they had been 
misled, they would nevertheless 
readily submit to the authority of 
parliament. By so submitting, 
they would advantage their cause 
more than all the arguments of 
their most able advocates could 
do. To conclude, he supported 
the bill—he would not say not- 
withstanding—but because of his 
attachment to the catholic cause. 
lhe house then divided. The 
humbers were—content, 146; not 
content, 44; majority, 102. 
Adjourned at a quarter before 
twelve o'clock. 
_ House of Commons, March 3.— 
Sir T. Lethbridge brought in a 
bill for making a ship-canal from 
Seaton Bay, in the county of De- 
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von, to Bridgewater Bay, on the 
Bristol Channel.— The bill was 
read a first time; and on the 
question that it be read a second 
time, 

Sir T. Lethbridge shortly ex- 
plained the nature of the proposed 


canal. It was intended that it 
should admit of vessels of 200 
tons burden; and one of the chief 
advantages which it held out to 
the public was the time which 
would be saved, and the risk to 
men and cargoes which would be 
avoided by its affording a way to 
ships without the necessity of their 
passing the dangerous navigation 
of the land’s-end. ‘The plan had 
been submitted to, and had re- 
ceived the approbation of, many 
persons who were best enabled to 
pronounce upon it, and they had 
all agreed that it would be highly 
advantageous. He wished it to 
be particularly understood, that 
this was in no way like the many 
delusive schemes which were now 
so frequently got up. He hoped 
he should be the last man to ad- 
vocate any such schemes, because 
he believed they were all highly 
injurious to the country. The 
whole of the capital required for 
this canal had been actually sub- 
scribed, and amounted to 200,0001. 
The canal would pass through a 
very considerable extent of coun- 
try, some of which was of a poor, 
and others of a rich description. 
The number of persons over whose 
property it was to pass, was about 
1,000. Of these, 918 had been 
applied to, and only 50 of that 
number offered any objection to 
it. It was to pass near and through 
several large towns, the commerce 
of which would be considerably 
benefited by it. The coasting 


trade would also be made more 
secure, 
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secure, because it was intended to 
form spacious bays at each end 
of the canal, one of which would 
offer a harbour to ships in the 
British, and the other to those in 
the Bristol channel, in case of 
storms; and lastly, by the facility 
of communication which it would 
afford, the trafic between England 
and Ireland would be materially 
improved, 

Sir J. Yorke feared that the 
proposed canal might have a de- 
trimental effect ou the coasting 
trade, and, by shortening it, de- 
stroy that service which had for 
many years been so excellent a 
nursery for seamen, and contri- 
buted in a very great degree to the 
brilliant victories which had dis- 
tinguished the arms of this nation 
by sea, 

The bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 

Mr. Maberly, after presenting 
a petition from the parish of St. 
Marylebone, for the repeal of the 
assessed taxes, rose, in pursuance 
of his notice, to bring forward an 
express motion upon the subject. 
To judge by the state of the 
house, the honourable gentleman 
said (which was remarkably thin 
at that moment), a stranger would 
almost imagine that some subject 
of very slight interest was to be 
discussed: of this, however, he 
was certain, that any person who 
would go from house to house 
throughout the country, would 
find nine voices in it out of ten 
in favour of the proposal which 
he was bringing forward. Concur- 
ring with the principles laid down 
by the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer, on the subjects 
in general of foreign policy and 
free trade, still he was far from 
satisfied with the relief which the 


present plan of that right hon, 
gentleman afforded. He did not 
say that the country was distress. 
ed, but still it had a right to all 
the relief which could be given; 
and he did contend, that the right 
hon. gentleman's project fell short 
of the principles which he pro- 
fessed. With respect, for ex- 
ample, to the article of hemp; 
there was a reduction on that 
commodity, but not a sufficient 
one. By bringing the raw article 
to England at a low price, our 
own artizans would derive a pro- 
fit from the manufacture of it; 
but the duty, which had been 30, 
still remained at 15 per cent. 
Again, for the reduction upon 
coffee—the article was ill selected. 
There were a hundred petitions 
upon the table to repeal the duty 
on twenty other commodities, and 
not one to repeal the duty on 
coffee. The next item in_ the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s list 
was wine; here was a reduction, 
but not of the kind which the 
country wanted. An attempt had 
been made to call wine an article 
of necessity—something or other 
hinted about “ the sick.” He 
left that argument to those who 
thought they could make any 
thing of it; he considered wine 
to be merely an article of luxury, 
and an article the repeal of duty 
on which would not benefit the 
labouring classesa farthing. While 
necessaries were out of mens 
reach, it was not a time to repeal 
a tax upon superfluities. The 
right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer talked of the benefits of 
foreign trade ; an increased con- 
sumption at home causing neces- 
sarily fresh demands for our 
own produce at home; but did 


the hon. gentleman really thins 
or 
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for the question of increased con- 
sumption came to that—that, be- 
cause he had reduced the duty on 
wine one-half, every family in 
England, where they had drank 
one bottle would now drink two ? 
British spirits formed another 
item among the reductions ; and 
then there came the plea of smug- 
gling: and yet he was not satis- 
fed. For the measure of last 
session reducing the duty on 
Scotch spirits, it had merely served 
to carry all the smugglers straight 
to the border. To put half a 
crown duty upon spirits in Scot- 
land, while the duty in England 
was half a guinea, was actually to 
give a bounty to the contraband 
trade. The present measure, at 
best, was but doing things by 
halves; for the reduction was not 
sufficient to prevent smuggling : 
if any thing could be done, it must 
be by an equalization of duties. 
But his main objection to the 
measure was this ;—there were 
commodities out of number, a 
reduction of the duties upon which 
would have gone as far to dimi- 
nish smuggling as this reduction 
upon spirits; and yet the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
elected peculiarly to cheapen that 
particular article the use of which 
tended pre-eminently to demo- 
ralize and destroy our population ; 
if this was getting rid of smug- 
gling, which he denied, it was 
certainly meeting one evil by the 
introduction of another. The re- 
peal of the duty on rum, he (Mr. 
Maberly) would leave to those 
*ho understood the matter better 
than he did himself. In the re- 
peal of the duty on cider he con- 
curred ; in many counties it would 

& convenience to the lower 


i er Upon iron, as upon hemp, 
25. 
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he did not think that the reduc- 
tion had gone far enough; and 
he repeated, that a reduction of 
the duties on tea, tobacco, soap, 
candles, silk, and a great variety 
of other articles, would have been 
more useful than the reductions 
which had been granted upon 
wine and British spirits. But 
he now came to the assessed 
taxes, which formed the main ob- 
ject of his motion; and he had 
no hesitation in saying that, with 
what had been done upon that 
subject, the country was entirely 
dissatisfied. ‘The main desire was 
to get rid of the house and win- 
dow taxes: for the rest of the 
duties, he was chiefly anxious 
about them, inasmuch as that an 
entire repeal, by getting rid of the 
commissionership, would save the 
country just 300,000/, a year. On 
the propriety of repealing direct 
taxes always in preference to in- 
direct ones, there could not be a 
question; the right hon. genile- 
man, in his speech on the budget 
two years since, had admitted it. 
By getting rid of the assessed 
taxes, we got rid of all the ma- 
chinery connected with them; of 
all that system of visitation and 
vexation which people thought 
more of than the money which 
they paid, and for the means of 
doing that—apart from all sur- 
plus—he had a fund instantly at 
command for it—the sinking fund. 
He was scarcely less anxious to 
get rid of the sinking fund than 
he was for the repeal of the taxes, 
so completely did he look upon it 
as a delusion in every view that 
regarded the public service. With 
all our sinking fund, 5,000,000/. 
a year, the national debt was 
greater now than it had been in 
the year 1815. With the assist- 
o ance 
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ance of that most incomprehensible 
measure, the half-pay consolida- 
tion scheme, we had got our debt, 
from 868,000,000/. mn 1816, to 
880,000,000/, in 1825. The late 
Mr. Ricardo had said truly, that 
he would trust no government 
with a sinking fund ; that it would 
always be seized by the minister 
whenever he wanted it; in fact, it 
had been so: it had been seized 
by the right hon. gent. Formerly, 
we had been told that it was for 
the daily purchases that the sink- 
ing fund was valuable ; that those 
purchases (though they meant 
nothing) kept it up on public 
credit. Now those daily pur- 
chases were thought less neces- 
sary, and part of the fund was 
put to other purposes. He did 
not mean to deny that the charge 
upon our debt had been diminish- 
ed. Though its nominal amount 
was greater, the reduction of the 
four and five per cents. had less- 
ened the cost to the country. 
But how had this saving been 
effected—by the operation of the 
sinking fund ?—-Not a jot. It was 
the consequence of that general 
prosperity in the country which 
had resulted from a decreased 
taxation. Whatever might have 
been the case at a former time, this 
fact was clear now, public credit 
needed no sinking fund to support 
it. He considered that fund as 
worse than useless, as delusor 

and dangerous, It was possible 
that there were gentlemen who 
might not be inchned to go all 
lengths with him, but would think 
a repeal of a portion of the as- 
sessed taxes sufficient. With re- 


gard to the house and window 
tax, he could hear of but one ex- 
pression among all ranks—that 
they ought at once to be got rid 
of. The hon. member, after ob- 
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serving that his estimates were 
formed upon the produce of the 
various duties for the last year, 
stated that the total amount to 
which the repeal would go was 
about 3,970,0002. He should sit 
down by moving the following re. 
solution :—* That the house and 
window taxes—the tax on ser. 
vants and carriages—the tax on 
horses, dogs, hair-powder, game, 
and horse-dealers’ licences, and 
armorial bearings—that it was 
expedient that the whole of these 
duties should cease.” 

Mr. Leycester seconded the 
resolution proposed by his hon, 
friend Mr. Maberly. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was something — surprised, 
after hearing the arguments of the 
honourable member for Abingdon, 
that he should not have either 
waited a few evenings longer to 
bring forward his motion, or have 
brought it forward in rather a 
different way; because the hon, 
gentleman grounded the feasibility 
of his project upon the extinction 
of the sinking fund ; and upon that 
subject distinctly the honourable 
member for Aberdeen had given 
notice of a motion; and, on the 
other hand, the honourable mem- 
ber for Westminster had a motion 


coming forward upon that part of 


the honourable gentleman's speech 
which related to the house and 
window tax. As the case stood, 
however, he (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) would make a few ob- 
servations in support of the course 
which he lately thought it neces 
sary to adopt; and doing this, he 
should proceed upon the assump 
tion that the honourable member 
for Abingdon found fault, not with 
the principles which he maintained, 
but with his application of them. 


The arguments of the honourable 
member 
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member went direct to the abo- 
jition of the whole of the assessed 
taxes. He did not contend that 
the 1,500,0002. of surplus should 
not be applied in reducing the 
duties upon articles of common 
consumption ; but that three mil- 
lions and a half more of reduction 
should be added, by getting rid of 
the sinking fund altogether. First, 
then, with reference to the articles 
already reduced—with several of 
these the honourable member felt 
displeased. The 15 per cent. 
duty remaining on hemp, the hon. 
member complained of; but he 
could assure him, that those in- 
terested in the article felt the re- 
duction given a very considerable 
boon. It would be remembered, 
too, that though this remaining 
duty, at the present low price of 
hemp, amounted to 15 per cent., it 
would fall to a lower rate, if, as 
was very probable, the commodity 
itself should rise in value. ‘The 
next item complained of was the 
reduction upon coffee: this was 
called a slight and unnecessary 
article to make alteration in. He 
could only reply, that it was an 
article in very general use, and 
one which would be more generally 
in-use if the duty upon it were 
lighter. For some years past, its 
consumption had been decreasing, 
which was a certain sign that the 
duty was higher than it could bear; 
and upon the propriety of encou- 
raging in our West India posses- 
sions, the growth of all produce 
which could be raised with little 
slave labour, he (the chancellor of 
the exchequer) apprehended that, 
on neither side of the house, there 
could be any doubt. With respect 
to the article of wine, he still con- 
tended that wine was not a mere 
article of luxury; and even if it 
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were so, he saw no reason why it 
should not be placed within the 
reach of the middle classes of so- 


ciety. ‘The very arguments which 
the hon. member for Abingdon 
had made use of against the re- 
duction of the duties on wines, 
were just the reverse of those 
which had been urged a thousand 
times over on different occasions 
by the honourable gentlemen who 
set round him. The reduction of 
the duty on British spirits the hon. 
member particularly found fault 
with—any other commodity what- 
ever, and twenty were named, the 
tax had better be repealed upon. 
But the honourable member forgot 
that as the article of spirits stood, 
it was absolutely necessary to do 
something in the way of alteration. 
It was impossible, after reducing 
the duties (to prevent smuggling) 
in Ireland and Scotland, that the 
tax could be left at 2s. a gallon in 
Scotland, and 10s. 6d. in England. 
And, for the complaint that this 
measure did not complete the pur- 
pose—that, as there was still a 
duty, smuggling might still exist— 
that argument was perfectly true ; 
but it must be recollected, every 
thing could not be done at once. 
The hon. member for Abingdon 
wished that the duties had been 
taken off tea, or off tobacco, ra- 
ther than spirits; but even that 
project would not be found entirely 
free from objection. The reduc- 
tion of duty given on spirits had 
cost the revenue 750,000/. Now, 
the duty on tobacco afforded 
3,000,000/. ; and to have reduced 
it less than 50 per cent. would have 
been to give no benefit to the con- 
sumer. ‘Then say that, allowing 
for increased consumption, the loss 
of duty instead of 50 per cent. 
came to 25, still the cost of that 
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reduction would be 750,0001. ; 
which, added to the reduction 
given in spirits, and the whole 
disposable sum of 1,500,0001. was 
atanend. Again, for the article 
of tea—certainly, the duty was 
heavy enough on that commodity 
—-it was 100 per cent., and it pro- 
duced 3,000,000/. But if the duty 
on tea were reduced, it must be 
reduced to a great extent—per- 
haps not less than three-fourths 
taken off. Here then would be a 
loss, at first sight, of 2,250,000/, ; 
but suppose the eventual loss only 
to reach 1,000,000/., where were 
the funds from which these enor- 
mous deficiencies could be made 
up?! 

Mr. Maberly rose to explain. 
His arguments were mistaken. 
He had not intended to recom- 
mend all those reductions, nor any 
of them, to the extent, perhaps, 
imagined by the right honourable 
gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not intended to mistate ; 
but he was still fully prepared to 
show that no funds in any way dis- 
posable could meet the views of 
the honourable member for Abing- 
don. For, after all, it was the 
assessed taxes, according to that 
honourable member, that were the 
real taxes to be repealed ; and that 
object was to be effected by giving 
up the sinking fund. Now the 
house would remember that, with 
reference to the assessed taxes, 
something had been done already. 
Within the last four years asses- 
sed taxes had been repealed to the 
amount of three millions and a 
half—that was, one half of them 
had been taken off. Out of ten 
millions in taxes reduced, three 
millions and a half had been re- 
duced in assessed taxes: this was 
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at least such a reasonable propor. 
tion as showed no inclination tp 
neglect the subject. And the hop. 
member for Abingdon’s plan was— 
* Get rid of the sinking fund, ang 
you may repeal all the assessed 
taxes that remain.” ‘The hop 
member was mistaken; either he 
was wrong in one of his state. 
ments, or even the giving up of the 
sinking fund would not enable 
government to meet his views, 
lor, according to the honourable 
member's account of the sinking 
fund itself, it was not a fund of 
5,000,000, but one only of 
3,000,0001. Now, if the hon, 
member was right here, even the 
application of the sinking fund 
would not be suflicient for his 
purposes. It would be ridiculous 
to leave the finances of the coun- 
try in that state, so that it would 
become a matter of doubt whether 
there should be a million of sur- 
plus, or a million of deficit. Several 
honourable members on the other 
side had admitted the expediency 
of retaining a surplus; but the 
motion of the honourable member 
would destroy all surplus. As to 
the observation of the honourable 
member, that his (the chancellor 
of the exchequer’s) propositions 
respecting the reduction of duties 
had created universal disappoint- 
ment in the country, he would 
only observe, that any such feeling 
had not been expressed to him, 
nor did he believe that it existed 
in the country. He rather thought, 
that if the opinions of the public 
could be known on this point, it 
would be found that the course 
which he had pointed out was con- 
sidered as most consistent with a 
fair, just, and enlightened regard 
to the interests of the country. 


After some observations from 
Mr. 
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Mr. Huskisson and some other 
members, the house divided, when 
the bill was lost by 111 against 
64.—Adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 9,— 
The royal assent was given to the 
irish unlawful societies bill. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Peel obtained leave to bring in 
the consolidation juries bill. 

Sir T. Lethbridge presented 
several petitions in favour of the 
western ship canal bill. ‘The hon. 
haronet then moved the second 
reading of the bill. 

Sir J. Yorke said he had no 
wish to oppose the bill; his only 
anxiety was that it might not 
interfere with the nursery for sea- 
men which we had in our coasting 
trade. He would wish to ask his 
hon. friend whether the company 
was prepared to lay by a certain 
sum of money, to be expended in 
case this cut across the country 
did not succeed, to fill it up 
again ? 

Sir T. Lethbridge said he was 
not prepared to do any such thing. 
As to the nursery for seamen, he 
thought the objections made on 
that head had been already suffi- 
ciently answered. { 

_ The bill was then read a second 
time, and referred to a select com- 
mittee, 

_ The house then resolved itself 
into acommittee of supply. 

rhe house resumed, and the 
report of the committee was or- 
dered to be taken into further 
consideration on Monday next. 

Lord Palmerston moved that 
the house do resolve itself into a 
committee upon the mutiny act. 


rhe house then resolved itself 


into a committee. 


The marine mutiny bill was 
committed. 
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The house resumed—the report 
to be received on Monday. 

Mr. Martin moved the second 
reading of his cruelty to animals 
bill, which was lost by 50 against $2. 

The second reading of the dis- 
senters’ marriage bill was _post- 
poned to Monday. 

The other orders of the day 
were then disposed of, and the 
house adjourned at one o'clock. 

House of Lords, March 15.— 
The spring guns bill went through 
a committee. 

House of Commons, March 15.— 
Col. Trench obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for building a quay 
and terrace on the north bank of 
the Thames. Leave was also 
given to bring in bills for the in- 
corporation and sale of Canadian 
waste lands; for enclosing waste 
lands in Van Dieman’s Land ; for 
the regulations of co-partnerships 
in Ireland. The assessed taxes bill 
was read a third time. ‘The wine 
duties bill was read a second time. 

House of Lords, March 18.— 
‘The army mutiny bill and the 
marine mutiny bill were read a 
second time, and ordered to be 
committed on Monday. 

The report of the spring-guns 
bill was brought up, read, and 
agreed to. 

The Scots judicature bill, and 
the assessed taxes bill, went 
through committees.—Adjourned 
to Monday. 

House of Commons, March 18. 
—QOn the motion that the house 
do resolve itself into a committee 
of supply, 

Mr. Goulburn moved a sum of 
15,6522. on account, for the ex- 
penses of the protestant charter 
schools. 

The motion was agreed to. 


‘The next resolution was tor 
granting 
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granting a sum of 5,160/. on ac- 
count, to the society for discoun- 
tenancing vice in Ireland. 

Mr. Hume wished that the nght 
hon. secretary would consent to 


lay before the house a return of 


the prayer-books and tracts dis- 
ssibased by this society in Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn said that this so- 
ciety had already gone to some ex- 
pense in the erection of buildings. 

Sir J. Newport again objected 
to the practice of these societies, 
of taking steps in which they 
could only be justified, if they 
were permanent, whereas they 
were depending on annual grants. 
It precluded all discussion on the 
vote, if they beforehand laid out 
money and involved themselves in 
debt, which was to be made good 
by the public. 


The resolution was then agreed 


to; as was the next, for a grant of 


20,000/., on account, to the society 
for educating the poor in Ireland. 


The next items were, a grant of 


84,3781. on account, to the tound- 
ling hospital. 

A grant of 15,574. on account, 
to the house of industry asylum, 
and hospitals attached. 

A grant of 5,6401. to the Rich- 
mond (Dublin) lunatic asylum. 

A grant of 7,544/. to the Hiber- 


nian society, for the support of 


soldiers’ children. 

These were agreed to, without 
any observation. 

A grant of 1,150/.to the Hiber- 
nian marine society.— Agreed to. 

A sum not exceeding 10,0001, 
to defray the expenses of com- 
missioners for wide streets in 
Dublin. — Agreed to. 

The resolutions of 2,500/. for 
the farming society of Ireland, 
3004. for the royal Irish academy, 
and 7224. for the commissioners 
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of charitable bequests, were then 
successively agreed to. 

19,998/. to detray the expenses 
of the Irish linen board. 

3,6814. for the board of inland 
navigation in Ireland. 

The remainder of the estimates 
were then voted without any diyi. 
sion, 

The Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer proposed the third reading 
of the annual duties bill. 

Mr. Sykes, after expressing his 
regret that an honourable friend 
of his was not now in his place 
to bring forward certain objections 
to some provisions of this bill, 
which he (Mr. Sykes) knew that 
hon. gentleman to entertain, de- 
clared, that with the leave of the 
house, he must now, himself, state 
a few of those in which he en. 
tirely concurred with the hon. 
gentleman he alluded to. The 
heavy duty that was continued, 
notwithstanding the generally li- 
beral and improved system of our 
commercial policy, on our East 
India sugars, was a grievous re- 
straint upon our trade, and a most 
burdensome tax upon English 
consumers of the article. It was 
perfectly well known that all the 
countries, almost without an ex- 
ception, lying within twenty-five 
degrees on either side of the 
Equator, were by nature adapted 
for the production of sugar; and 
yet, such had been the narrow and 
mistaken policy of our govern 
ments, as to have so loaded with 
duty every other growth, that its 
imposts might be said to have 
confined the growth of sugars for 
our market to a few small and 
isolated spots of land in_ the 
Caribbean sea. ‘Those duties 
amounted to a prohibition upon 
the importation of sugar raised 
any 
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any other countries, excepting, in- 
deed, in our vast East Indian pos- 
sessions ; and our East India su- 
gars were burdened with an extra- 
ordinary weight of duty also, He 
called upon gentlemen on the other 
side of the house to account for 
this—namely, why, and on what 
grounds, such a duty had been 
thought proper to be laid upon a 
most important produce of our 
Indian empire, which contained a 
population of 80,000,000 of souls 
and more—who were ready to 
take our manufactures of us to a 
very large amount, provided only 
that they could find in our inar- 
kets a vent for that native pro- 
duce? If he was told that the 
object of the government had been 
to protect the West India interest, 
he must contend that the only 
effect of such a plan was to keep 
up and sustain a cursed and de- 
testable system of slavery, the 
existence of which every man in 
that house must join with him in 
sincerely deploring. When he 
stated that the duty on West India 
sugars was 27s., while that upon 
East India sugars was about 37s., 
the house must immediately per- 
ceive that such a difference as 10s. 
between the two duties, was calcu- 
lated to keep one of these sugars 
almost entirely out of the market; 
and, by consequence, greatly to 
repress and diminish the supply 
that would otherwise be poured 
into it. Now it was pretty gene- 
rally allowed, that abundance of 
produce was the very sinews of 
commercial prosperity. On the 


other hand, it was true that there 
was a drawback allowed on the 
exportation of sugars, amounting 
to Os, per cwt, ; but it could be 
easily shown, that that drawback, 
Without effecting any benefit for 
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this country generally, by increas- 
ing the supply, and diminishing 
its price, served only to put up- 
wards of 1,000,000/, in the pockets 


of the West Indians. It was with 
pain that he felt himself bound, 
on this occasion, strongly to ob- 
ject to the course which his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers seemed disposed 
to take upon the subject. He had 
with pleasure supported them, on 
many recent occasions, in the prin- 
cipal measures of what he con- 
ceived to be their improved policy. 
He had had the gratification, in 
the course of this and the last ses- 
sion, to see them reduce the duties 
on wool, timber, iron, hemp, and 
wine itself; and in all the prinei- 
ples upon which right honourable 
gentlemen over the way had sug- 
gested those reductions, he (Mr. 
Sykes) had most cordially con- 
curred. Even upon questions, 
perhaps, of more doubtful expe- 
diency—as when the bounties on 
our fisheries were withdrawn—he 
had gone with ministers, upon re- 
flection, because he conceived that 
trade could only flourish by being 
entirely free. But to retain the 
duty upon East India sugars, did 
appear to him a resolution on the 
part of government which was 
calculated most materially indeed 
to injure our commerce. Why 
was that duty to be continued, if 
it was (and that every body would 
admit) so contrary to those prinei- 
ples of free trade which ministers 
themselves had advocated with so 
much energy in other cases? Was 
it for the sake of exhibiting an 
anomalous variety in the maxims 
of our modern commercial policy ¢ 
He called upon the government to 
set open the sugar trade, as it had 
done others, and not to make it 
the exception to its revisions. As 

for 
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for the West Indians, all the bene- 
fit which the present regulations 
might procure to them was lost to 
us. At present, indeed, the pro- 
duce was so much greater than 
the consumption, that the draw- 
back in question was not so great 
a bonus to the West India grower, 
as under other circumstances it 
might be. But what would be the 
case, whenever the consumption 
should equal the supply? Why, 
whenever we happened to grow 
no more sugar in the West Indies 
than was equal to the consumption 
or demand of the market, the 
West India interest would have a 
complete monopoly of that mar- 
ket. The East India trade, in the 
mean time, was suffering severely 
from this inequality of duties; and 
the public were left, altogether, 
without the benefit of a fair com- 
petition. No other heavy goods 
were called for in the East India 
trade, except rice, saltpetre, and 
sugar; but sugar alone offered 
that permanent and advantageous 
article of commerce, which it was 
the duty of government to en- 
courage by a more equal appor- 
tionment of the duties. The keep- 
ing up this prohibitory system, as 
he might call it, not only encou- 
raged slavery in the West Indies, 
but had in a most considerable 
degree cramped and paralyzed the 
productive energies of India. ‘To 
yrove, as he had said, that the 
Vest Indians themselves consi- 
dered that they derived no very 
material benefit from the drawback 
allowed on the exportation of 
sugars, he should cite an authority 
which, with the hon. gentleman 
near him, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, would have far 
more weight than any thing he 
(Mr. Sykes) could offer. It was 
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the declaration of a gentleman 
holding a distinguished situation 
in the West Indies—who was 
allowed to possess the best and 
most extensive information on 


these subjects—and who was him- 


self the agent for the Island of 
Jamaica. He meant Mr. Hibbert, 
(The hon. gentleman here read an 
extract from a letter signed by 
Mr. George Hibbert, and _pub- 
lished in the Royal Gazette of 
Jamaica, the Ist of May, 1824, 
This letter contained an admis- 
sion on the part of the writer, 
that the drawback allowed on re- 
fined sugars was little short of a 
gratuitous bounty of about 6s. per 
cwt. on the exportation of all West 
Indian sugars—that such was the 
opinion of the standing committee 
of the West India islands.) The 
house would be pleased to ob- 
serve, that this drawback of 6s. 
per cwt. would amount, upon 
the total of sugars imported from 
the West Indies into this coun- 
try, which was, perhaps, 190,000 
tons, to about 1,140,000/. Now, 
these facts were admitted by Mr. 
Hibbert himself; he allowed that 
the bonus afforded by this draw- 
back on bounty would be to such 
an extent; and yet that, large as 
this bonus was, it would not 
answer the desires or the necessities 
of the West Indians. It would 
be observed, that year after year, 
time after time, the West Indians 
came to this country, and to that 
house, asking for further relief 
and assistance ; and that, to what- 
ever extent that assistance might 
he afforded, it never proved satis- 
factory or sufficient. He (Mr. 
Sykes) had a further objection, 
however, to bounties of any kind, 
upon this principle—that they 
never, or rarely, were serviceable 
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to the country. — A free unfettered 
rade, left to its own energies, 
was that which mainly served and 
enriched the country. If a bounty 
was allowed on sugar or any other 
article, the only effect was, that 
the foreign consumer would buy 
itso much cheaper; and in that 
case it must be allowed, that we 
ourselves made a present of so 
much to the foreign consumer. 
It had been said, that a rise of 
prices. in colonial produce was 
rather beneficial in some respects 
than otherwise ; and thus it was 
often argued, that such a rise of 
prices improved the condition of 
the West Indian slaves. But he 
denied this. He had reason to 
believe, that the only effect of 
such an advance in prices was, 
that the slave was compelled to 
work the harder during all the 
time the improved market was 
likely to last. ‘The free labourer, 
indeed, might benefit under such 
circumstances, but not the slave. 
And this would appear from a 
very slight review of one or two 
important facts. In the Bahama 
islands, where the slaves were 
generally better treated than in 
many parts of the West Indies, 
and sugar was not cultivated, the 
average increase of slave popula- 
ton with reference to other of the 
islands, was about three per cent. 
In Barbadoes, where very little 
sugar was raised, the increase was 
about one and a half percent. In 
the larger island of Jamaica, where 
the cultivation of this produce 
Was carried on to a much larger 
— the decrease of human life 
a8 about one > 7. e ; 

Demarara, in th ae Migr tr 

a, 

mart for sugars, and where the 
most considerable number of slaves 
were employed in its cultivation, 
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the decrease of human life was 
about three per cent. The honour- 
able gentleman, after again call- 
ing on government to remedy 
such a detective inequality of du- 
ties as that which he had pointed 
out, sat down, protesting that he 
would never cease to advocate 
the cause of free trade all over 
the world. 

The ion. Mr. R. Gordon re- 
pelled the insinuations which the 
hon. gent. had thrown on the 
West India interest; and con- 
tended, that a rise of prices must 
be favourable to an improved con- 
dition and comforts of the ne- 
rroes. 

Captain Maberly observed, that 
the protecting duty on West India 
sugar had been defended on the 
ground that the legislature, by 
its enactments, had induced indi- 
viduals to embark their property 
in the West India colonies; but 
that he held to be no suflicing 
reason for keeping up the price 
‘of an article which might fairly 
be denominated a necessary of 
life. In his opinion, it would tend 
greatly to the interest of this 
country, if it were not at all con- 
nected with the West India 
islands. From the time of Adam 
Smith, down to the present day, 
every intelligent writer on poli- 
tical economy had condemned our 
colonial connexions. ‘The trade 
to the West India islands was, to 
all intents and purposes, a losing 
trade to this country; and the 
sooner England got rid of those 
colonies, and of the heavy expense 
which they incurred, the better 
would it be for her interests. 
Sugar could be procured at a 
comparatively moderate price from 
the East Indies; and by import- 
ing it from that part of the globe, 
a double 
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a double advantage would be gain- 
ed: on the one hand, the article 
would be cheaper; and, on the 
other, the country would be re- 
lieved from those heavy military 
and civil establishments which 
she, and not the colonies, now 
supported. 

Mr. Blair supported the West 
India interest. The country, he 
contended, was not pre pared to 
adopt the sweeping proposition 
of the hon. member who had just 
spoken. 

Mr. R. Ellis said, solemn 
compact had been entered into 
between the mother country and 
her colonies—the former having 
stipulated to grant every protec- 
tion to the latter; and that com- 
pact ought never to be lost sight 
of. On that ground, he objected 
to the course proposed to be 
adopted by the hon. member with 
whom the debate had originated, 
and, generally to the arguments 
of those individuals who advocated 
the introduction of East India 
sugar, and who would fain force 
West India sugar out of the mar- 
ket. He concely ed it to be most 
unjust to attempt to deprive the 
colonies of the protection which 
they now enjoyed im the markets 
of this country. 
British manutacture was protected 
against competition. The same 
might be said of the linen of Ire- 
land, and of the salt fish of North 
America; and why should not 
the same protection be afforded 
to our colonial produce? Did 
those who wished to have the 
sugar of the East Indies imported 
into this country, mean to grant 
to the persons who cultivated it, 
all the rights and privileges which 
they themsels es enjoyed all those 
rights and privileges which were 
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possessed by the West India pro- 
prietors ? He believed they did 
not; and if that were the case, 
then he came to this decided con. 
clusion—that the same protectiog 
which was afforded to the West 
India planters ought to be con. 
ceded to them. ‘The advocates 
for East India sugar argued, that 
it ought to be imported, because 
it was produced by free labour: 
but if this argument relative to 
free labour were carried to its 
full extent, it would be very un- 
favourable for many of those who 
adopted it. Gentlemen would 
recollect, that the greater. part of 
the cotton which was manufactured 
in this country was brought in its 
raw state from the southern pro- 
vinces of America (Georgia, for 
instance) and Brazil. Did they 
not know, that a great portion of 
those who cultivated cotton in 
Georgia were slaves, and that the 
whole of the cultivators of cotton 
in Brazil were also slaves? Were 
they not apprized of the fact, 
that the numbers were kept up by 
constant draughts of negroes from 
Africa?) Now, he would ask, did 
not those persons who purchased 
cotton thus raised, ERCORERgS, nay, 
aggravate slavery?) Why, if they 
held slavery in ‘such abhorrence, 
should they encourage it, by using 
the slave labour of another cout- 
try? Yet, if they did not, they 
would be obliged to break up their 
intercourse with a great part of 
America, and altogether with Bra- 
zil—a sacrifice which his right 
hon. friend, the president of the 
board of trade, would not, he ap 
prehended, be very ready to make. 
Neither did he think, even if the 
matter were expl: ined to the ma- 
nufacturers of this country, that 


they would be ready to accede to 
a proposition 
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ition for refraining from 
the use of cotton the produce of 
eave labour, The hon. gent. then 
contended, that the bounty on the 
exportation of refined sugar, the 

uce of the West Indies, was 


a propos 


perfectly just. He wished that 
his right hon. friend (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer) could 
bring forward some equitable ar- 
rangement by which the interests 
of the two parties connected with 
this question would be preserved, 
while each of them received a 
certain benefit. As to the pro- 
position of his right honourable 
friend, with reference to rum 
and brown sugar, he feared, if 
it were not considerably modi- 
fied, that it would prove an in- 
jury, instead of a benefit to the 
colonies. 

Mr. Sykes explained. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, that no de- 
sire existed on the part of himself 
or his friends to oppress the West 
India interest: but they were 
anxious that justice should be 
done to the black population of 
the colonies. A good deal had 
been said about the bounty afford- 
ed to the West India proprietors. 
One gentleman said it was 3s. ; 
another said it was really nothing; 
and a third had told them that it 
was something, but he did not 
state what. It was therefore, he 
conceived, a fair subject of in- 
quiry. He hoped ministers would 
grant a committee, before which 
the facts could be stated, and then 
he had no doubt that what his 
hon. friend Mr. Sykes had said, 
would be found to be correct. It 
Was asserted, that a rise in the 
price of sugar was good for the 
slave, and that a depreciation of 
price was prejudicial to him. Now 
he denied this. A reduction of 
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the price of sugar must of neces- 
sity occasion a reduced growth 
of sugar ; and how, he asked, was 
that to injure the negro? A re- 
duction in the price must produce 
one of two effects —either the pro- 
prietor would cultivate less land, 
or that if he did continue to cul- 
tivate it, he would substitute some 
other article of growth. In either 
case, this must be beneficial to the 
negro. If the proprietor ceased 
from cultivating his estate, the 
negro would of corirse be exempted 
from labour; but if, on the other 
hand, he continued to cultivate, 
the negro must be employed in 
raising provisions. He was sure, 
that the custom of not growing 
provisions was one of the greatest 
evils in the colonial system; and 
he believed that many persons 
thought the growth of provisions 
in the colonies should be attended 
to almost exclusively. ‘The cus- 
tom of keeping up high prices by 
giving artificial bounties, éaused 
the neglect of this branch of culti- 
vation; and the removal of a 
system which had such injurious 
effects would be extremely bene- 
ficial. ‘l'ake it either way, it must 
do good: if the cultivator ceased 
to employ the negroes, there would 
be a diminution of labour; but if 
he still chose to employ them, there 
would be an increase of provisions. 
It was quite clear, that where the 
least quantity of sugar was grown, 
the slave was better off than where 
the cultivation of sugar was carried 
to a great extent. In Barbadoes, 
each slave was calculated to culti- 
vate annually 5 cwt. of sugar; in 
Jamaica, two and a half; and in 
Demerara, 7 cwt. In the first 
island, there was a small decrease 
in the population; in the second, 
a small increase; and, in the third, 
the 
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the diminution was as great as 
could be occasioned by war, fa- 
mine, or pestilence. 

Mr. Trant feared that the effect 
of discussions like that which had 
arisen on the present question 
would be highly injurious to the 
interests which were involved in it. 
He was sure that if similar mea- 
sures were adopted with respect 
to the East-India interests, the 
consequences would be such as 
must be universally deplored. 


Whatever might be the opinion of 


the house as to the principles on 
which the privileges enjoyed by 
the West-India proprietors was 
founded, it would be, in his opi- 
nion, equally unwise and unfeeling 
to take from them at this time those 
advantages. 

Mr. Bright would not have been 
induced, at so late an hour of the 
night, to have addressed the house, 
but for the silence which his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers had thought fit 
to observe on this occasion. He 
did so now, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of expressing his hope that 
those persons who professed them- 
selves the friends to the principles 
of free trade would take care that 
the West-India interests were not 
the only exception to the general 
application of those principles. 
Those interests had already suf- 
fered materially from the effects 
of a system opposed to that liberal 
one which was now so warmly 
paised. ‘The exports from the 
West Indies to North America had 
been reduced to almost nothing. 
He could not sit down without 
observing on one of the statements 
which had been made in the course 
of the discussion. It was said, 
that the mortality among the slaves 
was proportioned to the great or 
small production of sugar in the 
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various places where it was culti- 
vated. In support of this assertion, 
a comparison was drawn between 
the slaves in Demerara and Ja. 
maica and those of the Bahama 
islands. Nothing could be less 
satisfactory than such a compari- 
son, because the occupation and 
the habits of the slaves in those 
places were wholly distinct, and 
the fertility of the soil was not less 
different. It would be as just to 
compare the slaves of Jamaica with 
those who were employed to work 
the Mexican mines. It had been 
said, too, that the condition of the 
slaves was more to be deplored in 
those colonies where the produc- 
tion of sugar was ample, than where 
it was scanty. ‘This, if it were true, 
would be opposed to all the con- 
current testimony of every man 
who had written upon, or whio 
knew any thing of, the subject. 
It was the interest of the planter 
to take care that his slaves were 
well fed and clothed, and it was 
obvious that he was better able to 
provide for them when a large 
supply and better prices were the 
consequences of their labours. It 
had been proved beyond all ques- 
tion that the condition of the slaves 
was in all respects better in times 
and places where the general in- 
terest was flourishing, than where 
it was depressed. He would not 
now enter further upon the sub- 
ject, but he called upon honour- 
able gentlemen, and upon the 
ministers in particular, to take 
such measures with respect to the 
West-India interests as were con- 
sistent with the principles of free 
trade—to do justice to those In- 
terests, and not to leave them ™m 
the lurch while they professed to 
extend the benefit of such princi- 
ples universally. 

















The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he wished to explain why he 
had refrained from taking any part 
in the discussion on the present 
occasion. ‘The bill had passed 
through all its stages up to the 
third reading without any objec- 
tion, or the show of any opposi- 
tion, having been offered on the 
subject of the duties. He had 
indeed been given to understand 
by the honourable member for 
Weymouth (Mr. Buxton), that it 
was his intention, and that of some 
of his friends, to avail themselves 
of the opportunity which the third 
reading would give them, of ex- 
pressing their opinion on a part of 
the question. He (the chancellor 
of the exchequer) had suggested 
to the hon. gentleman that such a 
course would be inconvenient, but 
still it was preferred, and had now 
been followed. No opposition 
had, however, been offered, nor 
had any alteration been suggested, 
with respect to the duties. He 
thought, therefore, that he was 
fully justified in remaining silent, 
and that it could not be thought 
he had done so from any feeling 
of disrespect to the gentlemen 
who had thought fit to express 
their sentiments on other parts of 
the measure. What his opinion 
was, the bill he had brought in 
sufficiently explained. ‘The duties 
for the year to come would be 
the same as they had been for the 
year past. He felt that whatever 
might be the theoretical principles 
belonging to this measure, it was 
one of so much difficulty and de- 
licacy, that it would at present be 
highly inexpedient to act upon 
those principles in their rigid ex- 
tent. Whether future cireum- 
stances would occasion a change 
inthe measure he had submitted 
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or not, was what he would not 
now speculate upon; but he should 
have thought it unreasonable (and 
he had no doubt that other per- 
sons would have thought so too), 
if he had proposed any scale of 
duties different from those con- 
tained in the bill. 

The bill was then read a third 
time, and passed. 

The house adjourned at half- 
past twelve o'clock to Monday 
next. 

House of Commons, March 21. 
—Onthe motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the house went 
into a committee of supply. 

Mr. Herries moved,that 160,0000. 
be granted to his Majesty to de- 
fray the expense of civil contin- 
gencies. 

Mr. Hume observed, that this 
grant was one of those which the 
committee generally voted on the 
credit of the minister, and on 
which members were obliged to 
confine their comments rather to 
the expenditure of the past than 
to the estimate of the coming year. 
On looking at our diplomatic ex- 
penditure, of which part came 
under this grant, he was com- 
pelled to say that it far exceeded 
what the country required. The 
country could not be aware of the 
sums which it annually paid to its 
residents at foreign courts; if it 
were, be was sure that there would 
be a loud demand from all quarters 
for its diminution. He could see 
a reason why it was formerly ne- 
cessary for this country to have a 
resident at the different courts of 
the petty sovereigns of Germany ; 
but he could see no reason why 
we should not withdraw them at 
present, since it was notorious 
that those sovereigns had now no 
will of their own, but merely 
moved 
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moved as the holy alliance pleased 
to direct them. Our diplomatic 
expenditure for the present year 
amounted to 300,000/. Now for 
this extravagant expenditure we 
had no balance, no return, and 
therefore it was that he called upon 
the committee to examine into its 
details. If in the year 1816, 
when it was proposed to bring 
within bounds the diplomatic ex- 
penditure of the country, which 
during the war amounted to any 
sum the minister pleased to charge, 
any body had said that the same 
rate of expenditure would be con- 
tinued for 5 or 6 years longer, 
nobody would have credited the 
assertion; and yet such had actu- 
ally been the case, for in the last 
seven years we had expended 

2,060,000L. in the expenses of our 
cabindulass alone. Surely some 
mode of retrenching this expendi- 
ture ought to be devised, in order 
to rid the country of some of the 
vexatious taxes which now pressed 
so heavily on thousands of indi- 
viduals. He complained of the 


manner in which the accounts of 


the diplomatic expenditure were 
internmngled with those of other 
departments of the state. For 
instance, in one class of the civil 
list, 226,000/. was annually charged 
for the expenses of our ambassa- 
dors. He was aware that in one 
year, 11,0007. and in another 
7,000/, or 8,0001. of this sum had 
been returned : but still the aver- 
age amount was 226,000/. Now, 
in addition to this sum, bills were 
annually sent in from each of our 
residents, which had reached, he 
must say, a most unwarrantable 
amount. In the year 1792, they 
were but 5,900/.; in 1818, they 
had reached 27 7.0001. : but in the 
last year they had reached the ex- 
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traordinary sum of 80,000/. 


So 
that our diplomatic expenditure 
at present amounted to somewhere 
about 312,000/.; and“ this, too, 
exclusively of the 60,0004, which 
was now wanted for the establish- 
ments of our different consuls in 


South America. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that our diplomacy 
for the current year would, in 
some way or other,cost us 400,0001, 
He contended that the right hon. 
secretary for foreign affairs would 
consult the interests of the public 
by withdrawing our ministers from 
the petty states of Germany. A 
fund would so be created for de- 
fraying the expenses of our new 
diplomatic relations with South 
America, which, if it were not so 
defrayed, must ultimately become 
an intolerable burden upon the 
country. ‘The hon. gentleman 
then complained of the great ex- 
pense occasioned by our embas- 
sies to the various great courts of 
Europe, and especially to that of 
France, and concluded by expres- 
sing a hope that the right lion. 
secretary would do every thing i in 
his power to lessen and curtail 
them. 

Mr. Canning replied, that the 
house of commons had in the year 
1816 minutely examined the whole 
diplomatic branch of the public 
expenditure, and then laid downa 
scale for its future arrangement. 
It was therefore by the result of 
that investigation they ought to 
judge of the present establishment. 
He could assure the house, that 
he had guided himself by the scale 
then laid down in all his arrange- 
ments respecting their diplomatic 
expenditure, and had also endea- 
voured, as much as possible, to 
make such retrenchments therein 


as could be made consistent with 
the 
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the public exigencies. With re- 
ference to the expense of the 
different public missions to South 
America, that was a completely 
new subject—one of such large 
extent, and as yet so unexplored, 
that it was premature to call upon 
him, either to say, whether any 
given sum in the shape of a vote 
should be deemed the utmost ex- 
tent which the public would be 
called upon to pay, or whether 
there might be a possibility of 
diminishing any of the missions 
already established among these 
new governments. He could, how- 
ever, assure the hon. member, that 
he had carefully examined the 
allowances given in this branch of 
the public service, and was of opi- 
nion they ought to be considered 
as regulated rather lower than 
above the fair principle of remu- 
neration. It was, he thought, 
quite clear with reference to these 
new governments, that if this 
country were disposed to encou- 
rage a close connexion with them, 
they must be prepared to meet the 
necessary burdens of the new ex- 
penditure arising out of such closer 
connexion. It was, however, as 
he had already said, a new and 
unexamined part of the public 
expenditure at present. But, as 
to what the hon. gentleman had 
said of seeking to defray the ex- 
pense of this new part of the public 
service, by a retrenchment out of 
the diplomatic missions among the 
smaller states of Europe, he was 
quite surprised at such a proposi- 
ton. The hon. gentleman must 
feel, that in many of these missions 
to the smaller powers there was 
mvolved a larger question than 
the mere expense of diplomacy, 
which would retard any wish of 
abandoning the subsisting diplo- 
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matic connexion with the minor 


courts. It was surprising to hear 
such a wish hinted from the hon. 
member, who was always the 
advocate of preserving the inde- 
pendence of this part of the lesser 
European confederacy by the aid 
of British influence. He should 
have thought that such a retrench- 
ment as the hon. gentleman had 
alluded to would amount, if car- 
ried into eftect, to an abandonment 
of public duty. Indeed, he thought 
that the good-will of such powers 
was well purchased by the com- 
paratively trifling expenses of the 
diplomatic establishments which 
it had been their policy to main- 
tain in them; and he could assure 
the hon. gentleman, that in the 
three instances in which he had 
reduced the expense of these mis- 
sions, it had cost the British go- 
vernment great pains to convince 
the courts where such reductions 
took effect, that i@was not there- 
fore intended to lower them in the 
estimation of either Great Britain, 
or the other larger states in Eu- 
rope. With respect to what had 
fallen from the bon. gentleman on 
the subject of the Paris mission, 
he was entirely confident that the 
late ambassador would have been 
unable, without the aid of his 
private property, to have sustained 
the essential dignity of his diplo- 
matic station out of the allowances 
which were assigned by the go- 
vernment for his use; and as to 
the present ambassador, with 
whose private affairs he was better 
acquainted, he could assure the 
honourable gentleman, that that 
noble lord would feel himself per- 
fectly satisfied, if in addition to 
his allowance of 11,0002. he had 
not one half as much more, per- 


haps entirely as much, to supply 
from 
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from his private fortune, in ba- 
lancing his expenditure. He 
agreed in the propriety of selecting 
men of independent fortunes to fill 
such high offices; but he would 
add, that they ought not by undue 
reductions to make them unfit 
for others who might be called, 
without such private advantages, 
into the service of their country. 
He thought it was most desirable 
that the sovereign should be 
enabled to select the men best 
qualified to discharge these duties, 
without reference to accidental ad- 
vantages, and always to have the 
office placed upon that proper scale, 
which would enable such persons 
to perform its functions in a be- 
coming and honourable manner. 
He repeated,thathe had always en- 
deavoured to regulate this depart- 
ment with reference to the scale 
agreed upon in 1816; but he must 
say, that he did not think the mere 
mention of particular sums in its 
expenditure, with a circumscribed 
reference to particular and evanes- 
cent circumstances, was the pro- 
per way in which the country 
ought to estimate such matters, 
either with justice to the indivi- 
duals, or with reference to the ho- 
nour and utilityofthe public service. 

Mr. Hume could not agree 
with the right hon. gent. that the 
scale of 1816 ought to be con- 
sidered as permanently fixed upon 
the country, for it had been 


formed upon the expenditure of 


the three preceding years of great 
diplomatic extravagance. What 
he complained of was, that they 
had not retraced their steps, and 
made the expenditure more suited 


to their recogmzed principle of 


public economy. It was not for 
him to say, for he had not the 
necessary information for the task, 
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which of the German embassies 
ought to be reduced, or why they 
should be called upon to pay so 
many thousands a year for an em. 
bassy to the ‘I'wo Sicilies, where 
a plain consul would answer just 
as well. But when the right hon, 
gent. talked of the feelings of 
foreign powers with reference to 
the amount of rank and expense 
assigned to the embassies to them, 
he begged to ask him, whether 
Holland, for instance, where the 
British embassy cost 14,0001. a 
year, and where a minister with 
6,0002, could do the business, did 
not wish this country to reduce 
the rank of the embassy, and 
complained that she could not 
maintain one upon the same diplo- 
matic scale to represent her in 
England? Indeed, so convinced 
was he that reductions could be 
made in the diplomatic branch of 
the public expenditure, except in 
the embassies to the three great 
powers, that he was very much 
disposed to propose a_ reduction 
from the large sums now paid 
under that head, which amounted 
to upwards of 300,000/. a year, 
exclusive of 60,0002. to the new 
American missions. ‘There was 
another branch of the items to 
which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of his Majesty’s government 
—he alluded to the item of 8,247/. 
for paying the expenses of the 
Spanish commission for investi- 
gating the claims of British 
merchants. Where were those 
commissioners—who were they> 
and what had they done ? 

Mr. Canning said, that though 
he could not, perhaps, give 
satisfactory an account of the pro 
gress of these commissioners % 
might be wished, yet he hoped he 
could explain both the nature 
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priety, as well as necessity of 
their appointment. Among other 
concessions Which it had been 
found difficult to obtain from 
Spain, there was one that always 
had been of most difficult per- 
suasion — namely, the tender of 

niary compensation. It would 
be recollected, that a few years 
ago, many British ship-owners had 
incurred heavy losses by captures 
made upon them by Spanish sub- 
jects, contrary to the law of nations 
—they naturally solicited the pro- 
tection of their own government 
to obtain redress, and various 
applications had, in consequence, 
been made to the then Spanish 
authorities. After this course 
had been duly taken in the 
statement of the losses of British 
subjects, and no proper redress 
afforded, the government felt 
itself called upon to issue an order 
to the British commander-in-chief 
on the West India station, to make 
reprisals upon the commerce of 
the Spanish islands to the amount 
of the British claimants; but it 
was thought reasonable, when 
this order was issued, and before 
it was carried into execution, that 
the government of Spain should 
be informed of the fact, before 
summary measures of redress 
were resorted to. This led to a 
further negociation: in the first 
stage of which the Spanish go- 
vernment conceded an acknow- 
ledgment of the principle of the 
British claims, and abandoned that 
denial of justice which was their 
previous ground. The matter 
was then referred, upon the ad- 
mission of the principle, to a 
convention which was to inquire 
into the specific extent of the 
losses, for the purpose of their 


eventual liquidation, During the 
1825, 
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preliminary proceedings, and be- 
fore this convention was in pro- 
gress of execution, the Spanish 
government underwent a change, 
and the king of Spain upon his 
restoration annulled all the acts 
of the preceding government ; but 
subsequently this single conven- 
tion was again recognized : indeed, 
it was the only act of his prede- 
cessors which his Spanish majesty 
had admitted. The convention 
being thus resumed, the commis- 
sioners went to work but slowly, 
from the peculiar circumstances 
under which they had to act. 
Months were lost before the king 
of Spain had appointed new com- 
missioners, and he was sorry to 
say, that even during the last 
year the Spanish commissioners 
had been changed no less than 
three times. Notwithstanding 
these impediments to the execu- 
tion of the convention, he was 
glad to state, that of the claims 
of British merchants, estimated 
at upwards of 400,000/., nearly 
200,000/. of them had been in- 
vestigated and admitted by the 
Spanish authorities—he wished 
he could add, paid; but as he 
had already said, money was not 
easily obtained of late in that 
quarter. That the whole of the 
claims would be acknowledged he 
had no doubt, and he did not 
absolutely despair of their ulti- 
mate adjustment. ‘This object 
had never been lost sight of by 
the British government, and had 
been retarded owing to the un- 
toward circumstances which he 
had already explained. As to the 
expenses of the commissioners, 
he begged to inform the hon. gen- 
tleman that they would not be 
ultimately defrayed by the public 


generally, but by a per centage 
P levied 












































levied upon the amount of claims, 
which was the object of the 
investigation. 

Mr. Barmg inquired, whether 
something had not been said about 
a compromise of these claims on 
the Spanish government, by a 
remuneration out of the British 
treasury. 

Mr. Canning said, that that 
could only be done with the con- 
sent of the claimants themselves. 

Mr. Hume wished for an ex- 
planation of two items of 6,400/, 
and 4,100/., which were paid to 
the commissioners for executing 
the treaty of Ghent. Was that 
treaty yet completed ? 

Mr. Canning explained, that a 
convention had been agreed upon 
between this country and the 
United States of America to regu- 
late the claims of the latter for 
some injuries sustained by them 
from British subjects. There was 
an article in that convention by 
which it was stipulated, that if 
any misunderstanding arose in 
the execution of the convention, 
the matter in dispute .should be 
referred to the arbitration of the 
Emperor of Russia. It became 
necessary in the progress of this 
business to make such reference, 
and the decision was against this 
country, by which it became ne- 
cessary to make a payment beyond 
that originally contemplated when 
the convention was set on foot. 
It was only at the end of the year 
before last, the emperor of Russia 
gave his decision, and last year 
the commissioners sat to carry 
this part of the arrangement into 
execution, The items, therefore, 
could not be brought forward 
before the present time. He 
would not say that this would be 
the last payment which the coun- 
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try would be called upon to make 
on this account, although he 
could promise it to be the last byt 
one. 

Mr. Hume next objected to the 
sum of 1,034/. granted to the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's, com. 
prised within this vote, for their 
expenses in repairing and cleans. 
ing the cathedral church and the 
monuments therein. He wished 
to know on what authority this 
sum had been granted? Did not 
the dean and chapter consider the 
monuments as theirs? Did not 
they charge the public consider- 
able sums in fees for looking at 
them? The disgrace of this 
practice was greater still at West- 
minster Abbey. After the public 
had expended hundreds of thou- 
sands in placing monuments to 
great men in those churches, the 
dean and chapter not only refused 
to admit the claim of the public 
to any property in those monu- 
ments, but laid a severe tax on 
the public for looking at them. 
He must divide the committee on 
this sum, unless some of the 
ministry would give him a satis- 
factory explanation by describing 
how these fees were applied, or 
by promising that the public 
should be satisfied at some early 
period. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not undertake to answer as 
to the application of all the pence 
and farthings collected by the 
dean and chapter of the cathedrals, 
for showing the monuments. 0 
doubt it was incumbent upon them 
to repair the churches; and at 
St. Paul’s they had lately been 
put to considerable expense ™ 
repairs near the roofs, on account 
of the altitude of that part of the 


building near the cross. (f course 
they 
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would take all fair and 
legal opportunities for reimbursing 
themselves. Now it was quite 
clear that the care of protecting 
and cleansing the public monu- 
ments would not devolve on them 
as aduty of the same kind with 
repairing and cleansing the cathe- 
dral, As to Westminster Abbey, 
he was not officially bound to 
answer for the management of the 
dean and chapter. He did admit, 
however, that it appeared to him 
that they had not observed their 
duties as they ought to have done. 
He had heard repeated complaints 
of the difficulty of seeing the 
monuments, and of the careless 
way in which they were shown, 
And certainly, when he had visited 
that church himself, he could not 
but observe how the spectators 
were driven from place to place, 
without being allowed time duly 
to examine any thing, and that 
the fees for seeing were exceed- 
ingly large. The treasury, how- 
ever, had no power to examine 
into the matter, much less to 
reduce the fees. 

Mr. Hume was happy to hear 
so well-deserved a chastisement 
bestowed upon the avarice of the 
dean and chapter. ‘The expla- 
nation of the right hon. gent. was 
not sufficient. They had ample 
revenues to keep up the church — 
allowances far beyond the inten- 
tions of the founders of any such 
buildings in any Christian commu- 
nity. They were literally wallow- 
ing in wealth. Why should the 
public be burdened with charges 
on account of so rich a body of 
men ? 

Sir John Sebright said, that he 
had felt shame instead of pride in 
showing the monuments devoted 
'© great men who had contributed 
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to make their country glorious, 
when he had accompanied, on 
some particular occasions, learned 
and intelligent foreigners to the 
cathedrals, and at every step they 
were assailed with demands for 
fees. It was high time to do 
away with this national disgrace. 
Mr. Hume objected to another 
sum, which had, notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of the 


lords of the treasury for four 


years past, amounted to from 
1,6007. to 2,0001. The money 
was advanced to meet bills drawn 
upon the government for the main- 
tenance of from 200 to 400 negroes, 
artisans, and mechanics, who were 
retained by the government at Ber- 
bice. It had been said that free 
labour was cheaper than slave 
labour; and in order to make an 
adequate experiment, these 300 
or 400 negroes had been held in 
the pay of government, under com- 
missioners appointed to manage 
them, in consequiace of a request 
from the honourable member for 
Bramber, and others of the eman- 
cipation party. It turned out, 
however, that this labour could 
only be made to answer the ex- 
penses of supporting it by grants 
from government, which the lords 
of the treasury had objected to, 
but yet persisted in paying it. He 
really thought that too much lenity 
had been shown by the chancellor 
of the exchequer in this matter 
towards the colonial department, 
the members of which ought not 
to have suffered this experiment 
to be carried on at the expense of 
the British public. Surely, when 
they called upon gentlemen who 
were interested in the protection 
of West Indian property to relin- 
quish some part of the claim they 


made on their slaves, they ought 
p2 first 
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first to set the example, and prove 
the superior power of free labour 
by manumitting these 300 or 400 
slaves. He was astonished to find 
how tedious and complex a corre- 
spondence the bad management of 
this subject had called up. It was 
no tom that the attention of go- 
vernment was not given to import- 
ant subjects, when abuses of this 
trifling, though reprehensible na- 
ture, took up so much of their time. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted that, on the cession 
of Berbice to the British crown, the 
government had taken possession 
of those 300 or 400 negro artisans 
held by the previous government, 
and that at the suggestion of a 
very considerable and humane 
party in that house, they had un- 
dertaken to have them held by 
commissioners of their own pay- 
ing, in order to make trial of the 
effects of free labour in their 
maintenance. Those persons, like 
many others who employed agents 
abroad, were betrayed and brought 
into dangerous expenses, and find- 
ing it impossible to fulfil their 
trust, returned it back to the go- 
vernment, to manage it by its own 
commissioners. He had nothing 
to say for the project in either 
case. But there were the slaves, 
and government knew not what to 
do with them. Undoubtedly, if 
the charge could be got rid of 
without the danger of exposing 
the poor creatures to absolute dis- 
tress and misery, it would be due 
to the interests of the British pub- 
lic to adopt the mode of abandon- 
ing it. 

A vote of 820,0001., to pay the 
interest of exchequer bills for the 
year 1825, was also agreed to. 
After a short discussion the house 
resumed. 
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Upon the motion of Mr. Huskis. 
son, the house resolved itself into 
a committee on the American and 
West India trade. 

Mr. Huskisson said, although 
the resolutions with which he 
should conclude his speech would 
be entirely in accordance with the 
recommendations contained in his 
Majesty’s speech from the throne, 
and also with the disposition pre. 
vailing in that house —and for. 
tunately prevailing, as he thought 
—in respect of the removal of 
various restrictions affecting our 
commerce, still he apprehended 
that he should be under the neces- 
sity of requesting that the house 
would extend its indulgence to 
him during a considerable period 
of time this evening; more par- 
ticularly when he reflected on the 
many and extensive interests which 
were, or which might conceive that 
they were, liable to be affected by 
those resolutions; and on the alarm 
which might probably be excited 
by them in various quarters of the 
empire ; and, in fine, on the many 
predilections and prejudices which 
might be shocked or affected by 
the measures that he should feel it 
to be his duty to submit to the 
committee. He trusted that the 
committee would forgive him, if, 
with a view to obviate, if possible, 
all misapprehension, he should go 
more at large into explanatory 
statements than he might other- 
wise have thought it necessary to 
do. When he said this, he begged 
at the same time to assure 
committee, that if the alterations 
of an existing system which he 
had on this occasion to suggest, 
should be found at variance with 
the ancient sentiments of the coun- 
try on these subjects, and with the 
ancient policy to which its former 
government 
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vernment had adhered, it was 
not because he considered those 
sentiments to have been originally 
erroneous, or that innovation on 
that policy must necessarily be 
improvement, that he now came 
forward with these new propo- 
sitions; but it was because the 
state of the whole commercial 
world, and of the circumstances 
of countries, had undergone so 
material a change in subsequent 
periods, that the parliament was 
therefore so strongly called upon 
to revise its enactments in respect 
of our colonies and their com- 
merce; and that it became them, 
as practical statesmen, to examine 
their true interests in these mat- 
ters, and to look at their trade 
with reference to those important 
changes. It was only upon a view 
of these considerations that he 
desired to be considered as an 
innovator. He did not desire to 
be supposed to propound any new 
principles where there was no such 
new state of circumstances to call 
for their enunciation. Feeling as 
he did—and as the experience of 
every day only taught him the 
more strongly to feel—that in a 
country like Great Britain, where 
such multiplied, such vast and such 
valuable interests were in some 
degree at stake on a question of 
this kind, it became them to weigh 
with circumspection any innovation 
that might be suggested in estab- 
lishments and institutions which 
had''so long subsisted. Under 
such feelings, he had meant to 
submit to the committee _ this 
evening —first, the expediency of 
revising and altering our commer- 
cial policy in respect of our colo- 
nies ; secondly, the expediency of 
parliament's looking carefully into 
the duties which had been here- 
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tofore imposed on many of the 
materials used in our own manu- 
factures ; and also into the sys- 
tem of swe duties in re- 


spect of all imported manufac- 
tured articles, the produce of other 
countries ; and thirdly, whether, 
from a revision of all these matters, 
they could not acquire the means 
of establishing some arrangements 
more beneficial to the commercial 
and shipping interests and to the 
navigation of this empire. It 
would have been, he at first 
thought, most convenient to take 
these several matters altogether ; 
but he found that such a course 
would inevitably lead him into 
some details, which, particularly 
at so late an hour, and under the 
dread he felt of committing too 
long a trespass on the time of the 
house, he had afterwards thought 
fit to postpone. He proposed, 
therefore, to defer the two latter 
matters for the present, and to 
confine himself to the considera- 
tion of our colonial policy only— 
that division of the general sub- 
ject, indeed, which might, just 
now, be considered the most im- 
portant and the most interesting. 
Every gentleman who heard him 
must be aware that the system of 
colonial policy which had hitherto 
prevailed in all European states in 
respect of their colonies, and in 
Spain and Holland, particularly in 
regard to their dependencies in the 
new world, had been this—to ex- 
clude such colonies from all com- 
merce, except that which should 
be carried on with them to and 
from the parent state. He appre- 
hended that the exclusive system 
had, in all European states, been 
considered to be of the very es- 
sence of their colonial policy. In 


the enforcement of it—he should 
be 
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be apt to say, in the rigid and even 
inhospitable enforcement —of such 
a policy, Spain, perhaps, of all those 
powers had been the most strict, 
and, ifhe might use the term, most 
exclusive. But there were other 
powers of Europe who had after- 
wards manifested that they were not 
less rigid, and less jealous in main- 
taining the same principle. Indeed, 
if he was not much mistaken, so 
universal had this national system 
of a colonial policy been con- 
sidered, that it had been held to 
be a part of the international law 
of Europe. And, accordingly, ‘' 
was laid down as the rule of the 
prize court on this subject, at 
some time during the continuance 
of the seven years’ war, that no 
colony belonging to a state at war 


with another, could avail itself of 


the intervention of a neutral vessel 
to carry on trade with any other 
but the parent state, because it 
was deemed that the neutral might 
be ultimately engaged in supplying 
the enemy of that parent state. 
To this extent had the rule of the 
old colonial policy of states been 
carried. But had no changes, he 
would ask—no extraordinary and 
momentous changes — occurred 
within the last few years in the 
character and condition ‘hese 
colonies? The commitice wust, 
of course, be aware what was the 
situation of that vast colony, the 
Brazils, for example, in the year 
1808, when the royal family of 
Portugal emigrated from Europe 
to South America. But he might 
go farther. What was the past 
and present situation of the great 
island of St. Domingo? What 
was the former state and the now 
actual condition of those extensive 
countries in the two Americas 
which were formerly the colonies 
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of Spain, and with which all in. 
tercourse whatever was. strictly 
prohibited by that crown to all the 
other countries of the world? Ajj 
these colonies had now formed 
themselves into independent states, 
But what was the situation even 
of those two great dependencies 
that still retained their allegiance 
to the Spanish monarch—namely, 
of Cuba and Porto Rico? Ip 
these, also, extraordinary changes 
had taken place : and if gentlemen 
considered how much these altera- 
tions of circumstances must affect 
the commerce and the condition 
of all the world—how certainly 
the same causes must operate on 
our own trade, and must affect the 
feelings, and condition, and opi- 
nions of those whose interests 
were involved in that operation ; 
he trusted that they would think 
he had made out a suflicient case 
to justify him in saying that par- 
liament was now called upon to go 
into an inquiry such as he had the 
honour to recommend. In _ the 
effect of those general changes 
this country must participate ; and, 
perhaps, by reason alone of the 
tact of such participation on her 
part, parliament was so called on 
to enter upon this important sub- 
ject; but, above all, they were 
called upon by that sort of com- 
pact which bound the stronger to 
protect the weaker, and by the 
pleasing prospects of realizing, 
through such means, reciprocal 
advantages. Such considerations 
as these, however, belonged pro- 
bably to a more general view of 
his subject than he at present in- 
tended to open; but, at least, he 
felt bound in that committee to 
ask whether the changes he had 
alluded to had not proved bene- 


ficial to the colonies themselves? 
And 
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And whether, if they had so 


immense possessions, both insular 


tly ved beneficial to the colonies and continental, as we still re- 
| the themselves, they were not likely, tained in those parts of the new 
All in proportion as the principles of world? | If they looked at the 
med free trade should be carried still rapidly incr vasing growth, and the 
tes, further, and be still more deve- present state of the commerce of 
ven loped, to benefit the mother coun- the United States of America, 
ries try herself, who derived from them then, again, the house must enter- 
nce so much of her supplies. If the tain the consideration of that com- 
ely, fact were so, he would ask whe- merce with a reference to the com- 
In ther it was possible that we, tra-~ merce, the trading interests, and 
ges ding in the same productions, but navigation of our own country. 
nen maintaining the trade of these All these were matters which it 
Ta- colonies at other duties than were peculiarly became those hon. gen- 
ect imposed on our own trade with tlemen who had the interests, and 
ion other countries, and meeting our who might be said to have the 
aly colonial produce in other markets, charge, of British commerce at 
on therefore, under such different heart, maturely to weigh and to 
he duties, could hope to continue a consider. It had been for cen- 
pi- competition in those markets, in  turies the policy of all the great 
sts the long run, successfully? He states of Europe, having depen- 
nj would ask, whether if they did dencies which they held in the 
nk continue this monopoly, and this nature of colonies, to make the 
se exclusive system of duties, they dependencies, in all respects, alto- 
r- would not only be weakening the gether subservient to the interests, 
r0 attachment of the colonies to the or the supposed interests, how- 
ie mother country, but be weakening ever, of the mother country. He 
ie also the general commerce of the believed that he might safely say, 
8 country itself? He demanded, there was no country which in the 
d, therefore, whether this present application of those principles of 
e system of monopoly and restric- colonial policy that he had men- 
ir tion was practically safe, and po- tioned, and which were evidenced 
n hitically wise, in respect to the in the imposition of prohibitions 
- imterests and the trade of the on the one hand, and the grant of 
e mother country? Again he called relaxations on the other, had pro- 
, upon the house to recollect the ceeded with so much regularity as 

great political and commercial Great Britain. ‘lo prove this po- 

changes which had been going on sition, he should first apply himself 
’ during the last 50 years, and to the case of Ireland. Hon. gen- 
l which had more or less affected tlemen must know that in the year 
all the countries extending from 1780, Ireland was, as to all matters 


the St. Lawrence to Cape Horn; 
and to consider whether, amidst 
the number of reflections that 
would be excited by such changes 
a8 must affect a great maritime 
power like Great Britain, they 
Were not called upon to view them, 
particularly in relation to such 


relative to navigation and com- 
merce, treated as a colonial de- 
pendency of Great Britain; and 
especially under the operation of 
an act of parliament passed in the 
reign of George I, (but since re- 
pealed); and in virtue of which 
act the English parliament had 

assumed 
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assumed the power so to treat her. 
It was not his intention to enter 
into any statements connected with 
the relative condition of that coun- 
try at different periods, or with 
that misery and poverty which 
were so often, unhappily, the sub- 
jects of complaint and regret. 
But it was material to observe of 
her, that up to the year 1780— 
only 45 years ago—she was held 
in a state of the most rigid sub- 
servience to the supposed interests 
of Great Britain—not only as to 
her external commerce, but even 
as to her manufactures, and the 
produce of her internal industry 
and invention, It was in the year 
1778 that certain proposals were 
made in the English parliament 
with a view to obtain some relaxa- 
tions of the commercial restraints 
imposed upon the trade of Ireland. 
It was proposed, among other 
things, to allow Ireland to have a 
direct trade with our sugar colo- 
nies, limited to the purpose and 
extent of supplying her own wants 
as to that produce. It was pro- 
posed, moreover, to allow her to 
export certain of her own manu- 
factures, such as glass, to other 
countries ; but all such exportation 
of her woollens was to be strictly 
prohibited. Those propositions 
were submitted in 1778 ; and how 
were they received by parliament? 


On the part of the country and of 


that house, a most violent opposi- 
tion to those suggestions was ex- 

ressed. It was contended in that 
foam. that Ireland had already 
received great boons from this 
country ; and that to give her any 
more, would infallibly pave the 
way to the ruin of our commerce, 
our agriculture, and our naviga- 
tion. And that with the boons 
which had been already granted 
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to her, Ireland ought to be satis. 
fied. And what were the boons 
which, in the commercial wisdom 
and liberality of those days, were 
thought sufficient to satisfy the 
reasonable expectations of Ire. 
land? England being then at 
war with America, her parlia- 
ment passed an act, (which was 
only a temporary one, however, 
and continued from year to year) 
empowering her to export her 
butter and beef to our colonies in 
the West Indies, which could no 
longer be supplied from America, 
But another measure was hailed, 
at that time, as the greatest of all 
boons; for whereas Ireland had 
then a separate army, and a sepa- 
rate establishment, in part equipped 
and paid out of her own means— 
which Irish army, moreover, had 
been sent to fight our battles in 
America; and which it was then 
proposed to equip at our proper 
expense—it was absolutely pro- 
posed, as the greatest of boons, to 
allow Ireland to “ clothe” it with 
her own manufactures. From the 
great manufacturing districts and 
other places, petitions from the va- 
rious interests who thought them- 
selves likely to be aggrieved 
poured into parliament againsteven 
these grants; and, in effect, they 
were refused. He had _ looked 
back for those petitions, and ex- 
amined the language of some of 
them, in order to see how far the 
liberality of the proposals to which 
they related really went, and what 
was the foundation of those pre- 
judices, which were now, he hoped, 
extinct, although they had formerly 
exercised so powerful an influence. 
There were several of these pe 
titions. In that from Glasgow, 
the petitioners prayed “ that nel 
ther then, nor thereafter, might 
any 
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any favour be granted to Ireland 


which could in any way be preju- 
Jicial to Great Britain.” And so 
far he was heartily disposed to 
concur at all times in their prayer. 
But they went on to state that the 
latter, meaning Great Britain and 
the city of Glasgow in particular, 
« had an hereditary right to the 
sugar trade.” The petition of 
Manchester went still further; for 
it gave a colour to the question of 
extending something like a favour- 
able relaxation in the old system 
to the trade of Ireland, as if it were 
one, in its consequences, resolving 
itself into a question of loyalty and 
allegiance. As to Liverpool, (and 
he now quoted the very words of 
the Liverpool petition,) the towns- 
people represented that if the pro- 
posals in favour of Ireland should 
be acceded to, “ the town and 
port of Liverpool must be reduced 
very speedily to its original insig- 
nificance.” It was not, perhaps, 
very extraordinary, considering the 
clamour which was raised by so 
many great trading interests, that 
it beeame impossible to sustain 
proposals, even of this moderate 
nature, in behalf of Irish trade. 
Inthe year 1779, after the expe- 
rience of the fate which attended 
that first attempt, a much more 
limited proposal was made to the 
house—namely, to allow Ireland 
to go into the market just to buy 
as much sugar as she wanted for 
herown consumption, but dropping 
all the other advantages of the 
trade in that produce; but this 
Proposition was also negatived. 
At the end of the year 1779, how- 
ever, the progress of events in 
America, and the condition of 
alarm in which Ireland was placed, 
led to the entertainment by the 
English parliament of different 
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views, and state necessity was 
thought to justify the concession 
of that which colonial policy and 
commercial illiberality or prejudice 
had so long refused to grant. In 
the year 1782 all the boons that 
had been asked for were confirmed 
by the parliament's repealing irre- 
vocably that act under which a 
system had been enforced so 
ominous to the trade of Ireland. 
Afterwards further measures of 
relaxation were adopted, and con- 
tinued to the time of the union, 
At the union the system was still 
further relaxed, and other bene- 
ficial measures had been adopted 
since that time. ‘Thus the act al- 
lowing the exportation of grain out 
of Ireland was a great relief to 
her trade. So the legislature had 
proceeded from time to time to 
adopt similar steps, until about 
two years ago they were enabled 
to repeal the last of. those restric- 
tions which the old policy had im- 
posed on Irish commerce, and 
which were called the union du- 
ties. ‘The commercial relations of 
the two countries were at the same 
time put upon the footing of what 
might be called a simple coasting 
trade. He had now given the 
committee very shortly the history 
of the restrictive system of Ireland: 
it had been founded by prejudice 
and ignorance ; and the legislature 
had at last arrived at this result— 
that it was proper to be destroyed. 
And he would ask any man in 
England or Scotland, whether any 
one of those evils which their pre- 
dictions had anticipated had really 
accrued to the manufactures, com- 
merce or navigation of Great Bri- 
tain from the granting of this 
relief to Ireland? But he would 
ask them, too, whether—whatever 
might be, in point of fact, the 

benefit 
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benefit which Ireland had reaped 
from that relief—this country had 
not also derived the full advan- 
tages that always attended a free 
unfettered trade? He would call 
upon those whom he was now 
happy to call his enlightened col- 
leagues, the townsmen of Liver- 
pool, to look back on those alarms 
and apprehensions which agitated 
them when they sent up the peti- 
tion he had adverted to, in which 
they expressed themselves afraid 
that their town would revert back 
to its original insignificance. He 
would beg his colleagues to tell 
him whether, to the rapid growth 
of their trade and of the town (an 
increase within the last 30 years 
almost without a parallel in the 
history of commercial improve- 
ment), any thing had more contri- 
buted than free trade with Ireland— 
a trade in which Liverpool parti- 
cipated more largely,'possibly, than 
any other town in Great Britain ; 
notwithstanding these very argu- 
ments which it had put forth, at 
the first dawn of that free inter- 
course, to show that it could anti- 
cipate from such an event nothing 
but its own annihilation. When 
he stated this case of Ireland, let 
it be observed, he stated a case 
that laboured under every disad- 
vantage ; for the benefits that the 
new system of reguiations was 
calculated to confer upon her had 
been very much impeded by the 
events of the last 30 years-——by 
the civil disturbances of which 
Ireland was unfortunately the 
scene —by the consequent destruc- 
tion of property that ensued—by 
the long and unfortunate war which 
followed, in which we were so long 
engaged, and which compelled us 
to call upon her for pecuniary aid 
to an extent that her resources 
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were not adequate to satisfy. Nog. 
withstanding these drawbacks op 
its operation, the new system had 
tended to confer very great bene. 
fits both on England and Ireland. 
and England, by extending it t 
that part of her empire, had beep 
spared the pain of finding herself 
in a situation of rapid improve. 
ment and increased knowledge and 
wealth, while Ireland should re. 
main (as she must have done, had 
the restrictive plan been continued) 
in a condition of comparative 

verty and decay, and behind all 
the world in intelligence and the 
development of her resources. It 
was, perhaps, necessary for him 
again to advert to those prejudices 
which not more than 40 years ago 
formed a part of the colonial po- 
licy of this country. He must 
allude to the period of the Ame- 
rican war. Into the circumstances, 
however, of that war with North 
America, into the causes which led 
to, and the facts which were con- 
nected with it, he would not now 
enter. Were he to do so, it might 
no longer, perhaps, excite any 
feeling of animosity or jealousy, 
but he might not succeed in mak- 
ing out that sort of case which the 
committee, as Englishmen, would 
always look to as the foundation of 
what they could consider a just and 
necessary war. But those circum- 
stances, such as they were, pro- 
duced a separation of those 
countries from our dominion, 
which led to events that could 
not be irrelevant to the subject 
of colonial possessions. Apart, 
however, from all other consider- 
ations —not looking to the United 
States in reference to their sepa 
ration from any political thral- 
dom, but considering that reps 


ration in the light, merely of a 
question 
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yestion of commerce and com- 

mercial advantages—he begged 
« ask whether any hon. gentle- 
man who heard him was of opinion 
that that event had been attended 
with any prejudice to our interests ? 
If gentlemen thought that any 
such prejudice had been sustained 
by us, then he would ask the com- 
mittee to consider the case of 
other colonies, also released from 
political thraldom, but still re- 
taining their dependence on Great 
Britain; their seamen forming 
part of our seamen, their com- 
mercial marine part of ours, their 
population part of our people, and 
contributing largely to their sup- 
port. Was it not worth while, in 
such instances, to give to those 
colonies all the benefit of a free 
trade, while they would still have 
the benefit of their former con- 
nexion with, and dependence on, 
the British empire? Was it not 
worth while to form out of them, 
the advantages that must arise 
from such an accession of strength 
to the British empire, and the in- 
terests of British commerce, still 
preserving them in allegiance to 
the British crown? Seeing, then, 
what the united states of America 
how were, in point of commerce 
and navigation—looking to those 
Yast states which were now form- 
ing nother parts of the continent 
of America—adverting to the im- 
mense changes that must be ef- 
lected in all our commercial in- 
terests by the gradual consolidation 
of those altered relations which 
vere now forming between the 
old and new world—anticipating 
the prodigious commercial bene- 
its that must now rapidly diffuse 
oe over that boundless 
which might be said to con- 

hect the western shores of one 
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quarter of the globe with the 
eastern coasts of the other—and 
looking to the vital interest which 
Great Britain must always have 
in the maintenance of her mari- 
time greatness, he hoped he should 
not be accused of harbouring any 


unfriendly feeling towards the 
united states of America, or any 
other power, or of contemplating 
any thing else but the fair and 
honourable race of commercial 
competition in proceeding to con- 
sider by what means the commerce 
and navigation of Great Britain 
might be best secured against the 
navigation and commerce of other 
states. He should here state, 
that he thought the conclusion at 
which the committee must arrive 
from the premises he had stated, 
would be this—that a system of 
exclusion and monopoly did cer- 
tainly tend to impede and cramp 
(at the least) the energies and the 
prosperity of our colonies. He 
maintained, in the next place, that 
the legitimate inference to be 
drawn from that conclusion was, 
that any system having this ten- 
dency to cramp and impede the 
prosperity of our colonies, must 
be also prejudicial to the prospe- 
rity of the parent state, in all that 
concerned its commerce and navi- 
gation; because the parent state 
must be affected by that which 
operated on the prosperity of its 
colonial connexions, from whence 
it drew a portion of its supplies. 
Begging the committee to bear in 
mind this general conclusion and 
inference which he had drawn 
from the premises he had laid 
down, he next proceeded to con- 
sider what was the present state 
of our colonial system with respect 
to the commerce of our colonies— 


what relaxations of our colonial 
system 
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system and commercial monopoly 
in respect of the colonies had 
been already allowed—and what 
further relaxations of that system 
and monopoly he wished the com- 
mittee to assent to. By the acts 
of 3d and 4th of Geo. IV., we 
had permitted, so far as related to 
the united states of America, an 
intercourse between our planta- 
tions in America and our colonies 
in those quarters. The enact- 
ments of the 3d and 4th Geo. LV. 
limited this sort of intercourse to 
a direct trade between such colo- 
nies and our plantations, and to 
certain articles specified in the 
act. By a subsequent act, par- 
liament had permitted a direct 
trade with Europe; but it had 
confined that intercourse to Bri- 
tish ships strictly —the trade being 
allowed as between the colonies 
and any friendly ports whatever 
in Europe. As to the colonies 
and the United States, an inter- 
course was permitted in ships 
being of the same country and 
ownership as the goods they im- 
ported into the colonies ; but this 
was not extended to a trade on 
the same bottoms with Europe. 
With respect to their trade with 
British America, that was limited 
to ports and ships of British Ame- 
rica and the colonies; but the 
produce or goods were not restrict- 
ed as in the other cases. A Bri- 
tish-built and owned ship, in short, 
only restricted as to cargo to the 
articles specified in the act, might 
trade between the colonies and 
any European port. The house 
must see, in point of fact, that 
since parliament had determined 
to consent to put America and 
our colonies on the same footing 
in regard to the shipping engaged 
m the trade, it was an accommo- 


dation to the United States Most 
decidedly, because other countries, 
within the meaning of the act, 
were without any shipping thy: 
could transact any such trade 
Perhaps it might have been ey. 
pected that the grant of this pri. 
vilege to the shipping of the United 
States —a privilege not granted tp 
the ships of any other state—was 
an advantage and encouragement 
to them. But they had offered 
us no advantage in return; and jt 
was a privilege which they were 
not entitled to claim under any 
stipulation or treaty. It was, 
therefore, with some little sur. 
prise that this government had 
learned, that after the intelligence 
of this beneficial arrangement in 
favour of American shipping had 
reached the United States, that 
government proceeded to pass a 
law to this effect—namely, to con- 
sider all British ships engaged 
in this commerce with the colo- 
nies, and resorting to the ports 
of the United States, as liable to 
the American alien duties on their 
tonnage, until the British gover- 
ment should concede this further 
advantage—* that the productions 
of the United States should be 
admitted into the ports of our co- 
lonies on the same terms as the 
like productions of any other 
countries ;” expressly meaning by 
““any other countries” our own 
productions, or those of our own 
colonies themselves. A pretension 
was thus asserted which was never 
set up by any other power in its 
commercial relations with us; nor 
ever granted by us or any other 
power to America. It was a pre 
tension implying that we were © 
grant, on our parts, no protectio® 
whatever to the staple comme 


dity of our colonies, nor make a¥ 
difference 
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between it and the like 

wee of any other country. 
Jad we said to America In reply, 
“ we require that the sugar and 
rum of Jamaica shall be admitted 
ato New York or any other of 
your northern states on the same 
terms as the sugar of Louisiana 
or any other of the southern pro- 
vinces of the Federal Union, which 
comprises all the United States,” 
the demand would have been 
thought unreaconable and extrava- 
gant ; but not one jot less extra- 
vagant or less unreasonable was 
it, on their parts, to make such a 
demand, as they had done, against 
the interests of our own colonial 
commerce. When intelligence of 
the course taken by America had 
reached this country, it was clear 
that we had but one of two 
courses to take—either, under the 
authority of the existing acts of 
parliament, to forbid her inter- 
course with our colonies alto- 
gether, or to protect our own ship- 
ping by imposing similar duties 
on the shipping of the United 
States resorting to our colonies. 
This last would have been a very 
inconvenient mode of proceeding 
indeed, tending greatly to lessen, 
too, the benefit to the consumer 
in the West Indies. Wishing, 
however, to take the most mode- 
rate course, and that at the same 
ume which was due to our own 
shipping and commerce, and un- 
derstanding that the United States 
desired to investigate the question 
further, and he himself having 
it last year in contemplation 

‘0 propose to parliament a more 
Comprehensive measure (such as 
that which he had now to sug- 
gest), in respect to the trade, 
generally, of our colonies, the 
British government did not sus- 
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pend the intercourse, but they 
adopted the milder proceeding he 


was about to mention. If the re- 
sult should be that it would put 
the United States on the same 
footing only as all other countries, 
the United States would have no 
reason to complain. All which 
any other power could require of 
us at any time was, to be placed 
on the same footing as the most 
favoured nations. If, therefore, 
America should not choose to avail 
herself of this new system, all that 
could be said was, that he (Mr. 
Huskisson) believed the West 
Indies would now be able to do 
without her assistance ; a circum- 
stance, however, which he should 
regret, both from his friendly feel- 
ing for the state in question, and 
his love of the principles of free 
trade. If such should be the 
course which America might think 
it proper to adopt, under some 
erroneous impression that we could 
not do without her, and that she 
might therefore impose what con- 
ditions she pleased upon us, in 
favour of her own navigation, per- 
haps he might be allowed to ask 
whether the British government 
would be justified in withholding 
from other powers those privileges 
which they had so extended to 
America? Were we, or ought 
we to be, more jealous of allowing 
the ships of Denmark, or of Ham- 
burgh, or any other of the nor- 
thern maritime states, to carry on 
this trade, than of allowing the 
ships of America to do so? He 
thought not. He thought that if 
Great Britain looked to those in- 
terests which she was most bound 
to cherish and protect, in jus- 
tice to her maritime grandeur, 
and her commercial greatness—if 
she consulted her dearest distinc- 
tions, 
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tions, she must feel that she had 
at least as great a right to be just 
and liberal to other powers as to 
the growing commercial greatness 
of the United States. To him, 
therefore, it seemed that there 
could be no objection to confer 
upon the shipping of any European 
state in amity with us, and mani- 
festing a disposition to reciprocate 
the benefits of commerce in their 
relations with us, the same privi- 
leges as to this colonial trade as 
had been permitted to America. 
But he would confess, that look- 
ing to those changes which had be- 
come so general all over the com- 
mercial world, he thought that 
parliament ought to go further. 
In his judgment, at least, he was 
prepared to state, that he thought 
they ought to place the trade with 
these colonies on the same footing 
as the trade of England and Scot- 
land with Jersey, Guernsey, or 
Ireland (except, in truth, that 
some certain modifications would 
be necessary to be established, 
from the different circumstances of 
the countries). Certain prohibitions 
would also be necessary—such as 
ammunition, artillery, and other 
articles and stores of that deserip- 
tion; and the protection that must 
be aflorded by duties properly esti- 
mated to certain staples of the 
countries, such as sugar, rum, and 
other articles that the colonies sup- 
plied, and that were subject to 
various fiscal mmposts. These pro- 
hibitions might be limited to the 
West India islands, and other co- 
lonies to be specified. With these 
exceptions, we ought to admit the 
ships of all triendly states to a 
tree trade with all our colonial 
possessions, subject only to such 
regulations as would apply to 


them in their intercourse with any 
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other ports in the British empire 
namely, that the cargo should be. 
long to the same nation as the imp. 
porting ship; and that the othe 
usual regulations as to ownership, 
&c. should be complied with 
The result of this regulatiog 
would be, to reduce all the dire 
commerce between the colonies 
and other countries, to the sam 
principles that regulated the di. 
rect commerce between the colo. 
nies and the mother country ; and 
all the circuitous commerce be. 
tween the colonies and this coup. 
try tothe same simple rules thar 
regulated what he had before 
called a coasting trade, if it could 
with propriety be so named. We 
should, in short, give every faci- 
lity (consistent with the safety 
and the interests of the navigation 
of the empire) to a trade between 
our colonies and all the rest of 
the world. Of course it would 
be necessary, in order to effect 
those benefits, to enlarge greatly 
the list of articles which, under 
the existing acts, the colonies 
were at present permitted to im- 
port through any other channels 
than that of the mother country. 
It would be necessary to employ, 
for the purpose of protecting the 
staple commodities of the colo- 
nies, moderate protecting duties. 
In the present list annexed 
the acts in question, certain rates 
and duties were imposed on some 
of those articles. In some cases 
there was an ad valorem duty of 
7d. 10s. per cent. On those arte 
ticles, however, that might seem 
most to require protection, 

should propose to raise the 

valorem duty, in some cases © 
15d. per cent.—in others to 201— 
and in others, even as high as 


The application of the mereas 
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duties would, of course, be a sub- 
‘set for the decision of the colonial 

“Jutures. This country would 
only subject the trade between the 
colonial ports and ports elsewhere 
to such duties; but the colonial 

‘slatures, as heretofore, must 
adopt that mode of application 
which would seem most expedient 
two them. It was to the colonies 
that the benefit was meant to be 
extended; the increased duties 
would form a revenue which would 
be theirs, and would be carried 
totheir account. They could have 
no jealousy, therefore, of the new 
system as one at all likely to in- 
trench on their privileges in those 
respects. With a view to en- 
courage our own trade and that of 
the colonies with other countries, 
he should also propose to establish, 
in certain parts of those colonies 
where the operation of the system 
could be most advantageously ap- 
plied, the whole benefit of the 
warehousing system, such as it 
now existed in this country; by 
allowing goods from all parts of 
the world to be bonded till con- 
venient Opportunities for export- 
ing, Or re-exporting with advan- 
tage might offer. Looking to the 
present state of Spanish America, 
this establishment must be attend- 
ed with extraordinary advantages. 
Che wants of those vast countries 
were enormous, and would require 
to be promptly supplied. A cargo 
irom this country, however, at 
present, often glutted the market; 
it was very desirable, therefore, 
that warehousing ports should be 
established in the colonies; and 
the hon. gentleman instanced, as 
4 striking exemplification of their 
Value, the case of New Orleans, 
Where the warehousing system 
had been introduced with extra- 
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ordinary advantage to the United 


States. He mentioned the estab- 
lishment at New Orleans, not 
because it was an exclusive estab- 
lishment, but because it was so 
conveniently situated for carrying 
on commerce with Mexico, and 
with other places on the gulf of 
that name. Having stated gene- 
rally the nature of the proposition 
which he wished to submit to the 
committee, it appeared to him that 
the effect of it would be somewhat 
different with respect to the sugar 
colonies, and the British provinces 
of North America. In the sugar 
colonies he conceived that it would 
afford a greater facility and eco- 
nomy in their commercial inter- 
course, and that they would thereby 
stand a chance of supplying their 
wants more cheaply and on more 
advantageous terms thanthey could 
at present. ‘They would stand, he 
thought, a much better chance of 
getting rid of their surplus pro- 
duction more beneficially for them- 
selves, and more advantageously 
for the general interest of the em- 
pire. But those were not the 
only advantages he contemplated 
from this change of system. The 
amelioration of the colonies under 
this altered policy would not, per- 
haps, proceed very rapidly; but 
in the end he was sure it would 
produce very important benefits. 
In the sugar colonies a new de- 
scription of inhabitants would 
probably spring up--a new de- 
scription of commerce would be 
introduced—new houses of agency 
would be established —merchants 
would be found fixing themselves 
there, for the purpose of watching 
over their interests, and sending 
the produce of those islands all 
over the world. The system which 
he had explained would possibly 
give 
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give birth not only to new varieties 
of commerce, but to a new de- 
scription of industry with respect 
to agriculture. It was possible 
that those colonies might, under 
the liberty which would be ex- 
tended to them by this change of 
system, launch forth into other 
and most important branches of 
industry—that they would be no 
longer confined to the cultivation 
of sugar. Why might they not 
raise silk?—why might they not 
cultivate indigo? Why should not 
the cultivation of a great variety 
of other articles find its way into 
those countries? It would be his 
duty to bring this subject before 
the house, and to recommend that 
some encouragement should be 
given to the cultivation of other 
articles—that other supplies, be- 
sides sugar, should be raised in 
those colonies. By pursuing this 
course, might they not hope to see 
infused into the population of the 
West-India islands, more industry 
and a greater spirit of enterprise 
than existed there at present? 
Was it unreasonable to suppose, 
that a population different from 
that of the overseers who now 
watched over the sugar-estates, 
would ultimately be created there? 
If they did this—and he thought 
it might be easily effected—then 
they would do much to secure the 
prosperity of those colonies, and 
to uphold the interests of that part 
of the empire, which they were 
bound, by all the ties of honour 
and duty, to protect in the most 
efficient manner. If he were asked 
to be more particular—if he were 
asked to state in what way this 
change would be effected—if he 
were called on to say in what pro- 
gress of time those benefits would 
be realized, he must frankly own, 


that it was not in his power tj 
make such a precise statement, 
nor, indeed, was it in the power of 
any man to do so. He recollected 
individuals who were perfectly con. 
versant in the affairs of the East In. 
dies, who were perfectly acquainted 
with its commerce, could not, ig 
1813, hazard a statement as to the 
way in which the relaxation then 
proposed would affect the com. 
merce of India, or the interests of 
this country. It was stated, gene- 
rally, that this relaxation ought 
to be made; but the most sap. 
guine did not attempt to point 
out what would be the political 
and commercial benefits which 
the projected change would con- 
fer on this country. It was merely 
contended that great benefits 
would arise to Great Britain if 
some of the restrictions by which 
the commerce of the East Indies 
was clogged were taken away, 
His view of the subject was this— 
that a plan which gave greater 
scope to the employment of capital 
—which gave a new impulse to 
industry, the operation of which 
produced new interests, must ex- 
tend to the parent state which 
granted this additional scope, as 
well as the colonies themselves, 
very considerable benefits ; and 
he had no doubt that the West 
India colonies would afford a 
further proof, in addition to that 
already afforded in the instances 
of Ireland, of America, and of the 
East Indies, of the great political 
and commercial maxim, that the 
free trade of a thriving country, 
carried on with a state possessing 
an extensive capital, was of infi- 
nitely more service than a trade 
carried on under a system of rigid 
monopoly, for the purpose 


making the productions of the 
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colony exclusively beneficial to 
the parent state. It was certainly 
the case, that the wants of man- 
kind were always increased in 
proportion as they found the means 
and opportunity of indulging their 
desires; and he saw no method 
so likely to increase those means 
and that opportunity, as allowing 
that free scope to capital and in- 
dustry which he now proposed. 
If this were true with respect to 
the British West Indies—if it held 
good with respect to those colo- 
nies which he considered, in one 
sense, and without meaning any 
thing offensive, as mere sugar 
plantations -—as plantations culti- 
vating a particular production, 
which was admitted into this coun- 
try for the benefit of owners re- 
siding here —in how much greater 
a degree would this system prove 
advantageous to the british pro- 
vinces of North America? ‘There 
the whole population was free— 
there, whatever course their in- 
dustry took, it would be prose- 
cuted for the advantage of those 
who were on the spot—there the 
population considered, and justly 
considered, the country as their 
own, Whatever means of ex- 
change and barter they possessed 
with other countries was called 
into action to procure a fair and 
necessary supply of articles which 
their own country did not produce. 
Under all the circumstances, the 
situation of the British North 
American provinces was more 
favourable to a change of system 
than the state of the West India 
islands : and it was, he conceived, 
impossible not to hope that the 
greatest advantages would result, 
in the course of a few years, from 
the projected alteration. The 
— population of the British 
825. 
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North American provinces he 
estimated at 1,000,000 of inha- 
bitants. With the fertility which 
distinguished many parts of their 
soil—with their noble forests— 
with their extensive fisheries— 
and with the facilities which they 
possessed for entering into foreign 
markets—it was impossible, if the 
boon of free trade were granted to 
them, that they should not feel, 
in consequence of that liberal 
treatment which would secure 
their wealth and prosperity, a very 
great desire to connect themselves 
more closely with this country. 
It was impossible, under such 
circumstances, that they could 
wish to unite themselves with any 
other state, or to shake off their 
connexion with Great Britain. 
They would not feel, with senti- 
ments of jealousy and envy, the 
rapid growth of other states, in 
their immediate neighbourhood, 
and in other parts of America, 
because they would feel that a 
due regard was paid to their in- 
terests. The British American 
provinces possessed at present 
some advantages over their neigh- 
bours. ‘The duties exacted from 
them were more moderate, and 
they had one very superior ad- 
vantage—he meant the exclusive 
advantage of British shipping. 
They also possessed all the civil 
rights which the people of this 
country enjoyed. It was impos- 
sible not to feel that no motive 
could be adduced _ sufficiently 
strong to make them risk those 
advantages, in conjunction with 
others that would be conferred on 
them, by endeavouring to change 
their connexion. He therefore 


considered that with respect to 
these provinces, the alteration in 


the system would not only greatly 
Q conduce 
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conduce to the mutual prosperity 
of both countries, in point of com- 
merce, but that it would tend to 
cement and strengthen the con- 
nexion between them. It would 
bind them still closer in all those 
mutual ties of interest by which it 
was possible that colonies could 
be bound to the mother country ; 
and it would secure, as far as 
human arrangements could effect 
that object, a perpetual connexion 
between them. Even if that con- 
nexion chanced to be unfortu- 
nately dissolved, that event would 
not be attended with that jealousy 
or regret which attended the sepa- 
ration of America from this coun- 
try. He feared he had detained 
the committee too long; but he 
assured them that he felt these to 
be most important points. If they 
granted to . British North Ame- 
rican provinces this indulgence— 
he was about to say boon; but in 
fact, the benefit would result to 
this country——those provinces 
would unquestionably flourish. 
Without it those countries could 
not keep up an equal competition 
with their neighbours and rivals, 
the United States of America. He 
could adduce many reasons which 
would show, that, with respect to 
the United States, they were 
placed m a disadvantageous situ- 
ation in several points of view. 
But, perhaps, one example would 


prove, better than any series of 


argument, the consequences which 


would follow from this change of 


system, and the necessity that 
called for it. At the present 
moment, one of the most valuable 
products of the industry of the 
people of Nova Scotia was to be 
found in her fisheries. Her rivals 
were the neighbouring provinces 
of the United States. Now, he 


would suppose a cargo of fish to 
be sent out from one of the ports 
of the United States, and another 
from Halifax. The terms up to 
this point were equal--so far the 
advantage on each side was the 
same. But let the committee 
a little farther. He would sy 
pose the cargo of the United 
States vessel to be carried to 
Brazil, and there exchanged for 
sugar, cotton, or any other pro- 
duction of that country. The 
captain might then proceed to the 
Baltic, and there he might ex- 
change his Brazilian cargo for 
hemp, iron, sail-cloth, or various 
other productions, which he might 
either want for his own use, or, if 
he pleased, dispose of in any other 
quarter. If the British ship, with 
a cargo of fish, proceeded in the 
same manner to Brazil, there the 
cargo might be sold; but if the 
captain desired to take in a cargo 
of Brazilian produce for his own 
country, he could not do so. He 
could not carry sugar or any other 
production of the Brazils to Hali- 
fax, even for exportation. Could 
he go with a cargo to the Baltic! 
Yes, he might dispose of it at St. 
Petersburgh. But could he take 
back the productions of Russia! 
No, he could not. This was the 
disadvantage which the British 
North American provinces labour- 
ed under, as compared with the 
United States. By this  ill-con- 
sidered policy a premium and 
bounty were given to the United 
States against the interests of the 
British North American provinces. 
The consequence was, that we lost 
this branch of commerce, as well 
as the carrying trade which was 
connected with the transportation 
of the fish. This was, he thought, 
a very good proof of the mischief 
which 
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which arose from these restrictions. 
They were, in effect, bounties on 
the trade of those countries that 
did not impose similar duties. 
Having stated generally the whole 
view which he took of this sub- 
ject, it was now necessary for him 
to say a few words on the general 
principle of the alterations which 
he meant to propose. He would not 
detain the committee by stating the 
alterations which he contemplated 
in detail ; they would be seen in the 
resolutions and in the bills which 
would be subsequently introduced. 
But he felt it right to call the at- 
tention of the committee to one 
or two circumstances of the change 
which he deemed it farther neces- 
sary to propose. ‘The committee 
was aware that the sugar of the 
Mauritius was at this moment ad- 
mitted into Great Britain at a dif- 
ferent rate of duty from that which 
was paid on West India sugar. 
The duty paid on the sugar of the 
Mauritius was 10s, over and above 
that paid by the other colonies. 
He, in the last year, entertained 
the project of placing Mauritius 
sugar on an equality with the sugar 
of the West India colonies. It 
was then stated as an objection to 
the plan, that the sugar growers in 
the Mauritius, though they had 
hot a monopoly of the home mar- 
ket, as the West Indies had, still 
possessed considerable counter- 
vailing advantages. Such was the 
statement made at the time. But, 
considering the situation of the 
colony of the Mauritius—seeing 
that the cultivation of sugar there 
was carried on precisely in the 
saine way as the cultivation of su- 
gar in the West Indies, he could 
perceive no advantage which it 
enjoyed over the West India co- 
ones. That colony was at a 
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much greater distance from the 
mother country than the West 
Indies. It was more subject to 
hurricanes, devastation, and loss 
of crop; and, taking the whole of 
the circumstances into considera- 
tion, he was of opinion, that when 
they were going to place all the 
colonies on a free and liberal 
foundation, they could not, in fair- 
ness and with a due regard to 
principle, refuse to the Mauritius 
the indulgence they extended to 
the West Indies. ‘Therefore, 
thongh this subject was not con- 
tained in the resolution which he 
should have the honour of moving 
to-night, he wished in fairness to 
state, that it was in the contem- 
plation of government, in the pre- 
sent session of parliament, to alter 
the duty on sugar grown in the 
Mauritius, and to place it on the 
same footing with the duty payable 
on West India sugar. Another 
point, to which he begged leave to 
advert, was one with respect to 
which he was sure the feelings of 
the committee would not fail to 
go along with him—he meant the 
great importance which this coun- 
try ought to set on her North 
American colonies. ‘These were 
not sugar colonies, nor did they 
produce articles similar to the pro- 
ductions of any tropical climate ; 
but they were possessed of one 
article which assimilated with a 
very extensive production of this 
country —he alluded to corn. That 
was the staple of those colonies, 
which formed a part of the British 
empire, and which were as much 
entitled to protection as any other 
portion of it. That staple they 
had not actually prohibited, but 
they had loaded it with such heavy 
duties, as, fur the last five or six 
years, had virtually amounted to a 

a 2 prohibition, 








prohibition. Now, when he stated 
that the greatest quantity of corn 
ever imported from Canada, had, 
he believed, been short of 50,000 
quarters, he would suggest, when 
he was speaking to gentlemen who 
had seen the great advantages 
which had been derived from the 
free corn-trade granted to Ireland, 
that they ought not to deny to 
Canada something of a similar 
description. The great disad- 
vantage which Canada laboured 
under was, the not knowing whe- 
ther the ports of this country were 
open or shut. Corn might be 
deposited in our warehouses for 
five or six years; but, while it 
depended on a fraction, on a half- 
penny, or a penny, whether it 
would be admitted to come into 
the market, it was impossible that 
the Canadian farmers could know 
how to act—it was impossible for 
them to pay for the goods which 
were sent out to Canada from this 
country for their use. He thought 
that there could not be a well- 
founded feeling of jealousy or 
apprehension cherished on this 
subject by the British farmer. He 
would farther state, that the dis- 
tance from which this corn was 


to be carried, and the greatness of 


the expense of freight, gave a 
very considerable advantage to the 
British farmer. The freight from 
Quebec to England was from 12s. 
to l4s. a ton, and there was a 
duty of 5s., which he conceived 
was a sufficient protection for the 
British corn-grower. Considering 
those heavy charges, he thought 
Canadian flour might be fairly 
admitted into the market: and 
therefore, on some other evening, 
he would point out the necessity 
for an alteration in the present 
law respecting the importation of 
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corn from Canada, so as to allow 
that trade to be free, and to eng. 
ble the Canadian farmers to know 
what they had to trust to. He 
repeated that 12s. or 14s, freight, 
and 5s. duty, together with the 
limited supply of corn afforded by 
Canada, could leave no ground for 
apprehension in the minds of those 
who took even the most jealous 
and narrow view of the subject, 
There was yet one point to which 
he would now briefly advert. [t 
was very desirable, when trade 
was thrown open, when it was 
rendered perfectly free, that those 
who engaged in it should have the 
full benefit of that free trade, un- 
incumbered with those imposi- 
tions and burdens by which even 
our own commerce with the colo- 
nies had been too Jong shackled. 
The hon. member for Coventry 
(Mr. Ellice) had called the atten- 
tion of the house to the large fees 
that were collected in the West 
Indies. ‘Those fees were applied 
to the payment of revenue officers, 
of naval officers, of governors, 
and other parties connected with 
the colonies. ‘They were a griev- 
ous burden on the commerce of 
this country ; and, when the West 
India islands come to be freed from 
those restraints, it would operate 
most inconveniently if the system 
were not altered. Therefore, 
measures would be arranged by 
his right hon. friend (the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer) and the trea- 
sury, for removing this evil ; and 
he should propose that those fees 
should be abolished altogether. I 
would be proper that the revenue 
officers should be paid out of the 
duties to which he had already 
referred. ‘That was the propet 
fund out of which the expense 


ought to be defrayed. ‘There 
were 
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were several officers in those dif- 
ferent colonies, at present drawing 
very large fees, whose services 
would no longer be wanted. In 
fact, they would be in the way of 
the new system, instead of facili- 
tating it. At present there were 
many naval officers employed in 
watching over the trade; but when 
that trade was freed, there would 
be no longer any necessity for 
their services, as the revenue of- 
ficers would be able in all respects to 
make such inspection as would 
be required in the same way as 
they proceeded in this country. 
Compensation would of course be 
made where the parties dismissed 
had any vested rights in those 
offices; and to others who had no 
such right, such remuneration 
would be made as the case might 
require. ‘The facilities thus af- 
forded for relieving the trade of 
the colonies from such a heavy 
burden, would give them a better 
chance for entering into a success- 
ful competition with the produc-, 
tions of other countries. He 
believed that he had now stated 
nearly all—indeed, he might say 
the whole of the alterations which 
it was his intention to bring under 
the consideration of the committee 
on the present occasion. He 
would now reserve himself until 
Friday next, when he trusted he 
should be able to state the altera- 
tions which he meant to propose 
in other parts of the system. He 
thanked the committee for their 
patient attention, and would con- 
clude with moving a resolution, 
the effect of which was to recog- 
nize the propriety of amending 
the acts to which he had already 
relerred. The right hon. gentle- 
man then moved—* That it is the 
opinion of this committee that it 
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is expedient to amend several acts 
of the 3d and 4th of his present 
Majesty, relative to the British 
possessions in North America, the 
West Indies, and other parts of the 
world; and also as far as relates 
to the warehousing of goods.” 
Mr. C. R. Ellis said, as to the 
general plan of his right hon. 
friend, he must say that the re- 
strictions which he sought to put 
down had long pressed on the in- 
terests of the West India colonies, 
perhaps more than that of any 
other part of the colonies of Great 
Britain. When those restrictions 
were first proposed, the eflect of 
them was very different. At that 
time they did not press very hard 
on the colonies, who were then in 
full possession of the home mar- 
ket. Many alterations had, how- 
ever, been since made, and as our 
colonial possessions had been 
much extended, it was impossible 
to continue the system of keeping 
the trade of those colonies entirely 
to ourselves. It therefore became 
necessary to alter the colonial 
code. Those bills to which his 
right hon. friend had alluded, and 
on which he meant to legislate, 
were in consequence introduced ; 
the one allowing a direct trade m 
sritish ships from the colonies to 
Europe, and the other for facili- 
tating the intercourse between the 
colonies and America. He ex- 
pected much benetit from those 
measures, but in that he was dis- 
appointed. British merchants did 
not avail themselves of the per- 
mission to trade direct between 
the colonies and Europe ; and the 
West India planters found it im- 
possible to overcome the difficul- 
ties of their situation, and to 
divert an old established system 
of commerce into new channels. 
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He believed that not a single ship 
load of colonial produce was sent 
to continental Europe. The re- 
ciprocity measure, with respect to 
America, was also inoperative. 
He hoped, however, in conse- 
quence of the opening of the trade 
now projected, that foreign powers 
would take their commodities to 
the West Indies, and exchange 
them there for the produce of the 
colonies. If this were once the 
case, he was sure it would rouse 
the energy of British merchants, 
who would not allow foreign mer- 
chants to keep the whole of the 
colonial trade with Europe to 
themselves. Neither did he think 
that the merchants of the United 
States would exclude themselves 
from those ports when they saw 
foreigners carrying on a beneficial 
trade. When those heavy charges 
to which his right hon. friend had 
alluded were removed—when the 
colonies were freed trom such 
burdens, they would, he conceived, 
find a vent for that surplus pro- 
duce, the accumulation of which 
had overwhelmed them. ‘The 
plan, however, though good in 


principle, was limited. It was of 


necessity bounded by the princi- 
ple of reciprocity. That principle 
of course confined it to those 
countries that would be disposed 
to adopt an equally liberal policy. 
Some of the states of Europe 
might, therefore, be excluded, 
They might be unwilling to alter 
their present colonial system. A 
very good commercial treaty had 
been negoctated, for instance, with 
Denmark: but at the toot of it 
was placed an intimation, that it 
did not extend to the colonial 
trade of that country. His right 
hon. friend’s scheme was also con- 
nected with certain protecting du- 
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ties. What the effect of them 
would be he could not say, but 
that must depend on their corree 
application to particular articles, 
After the experience this country 
had had of the effect produced by 
protecting duties, with reference 
to the produce of Canada, and in 
checking the intercourse with the 
United States of America, he trust. 
ed his right hon. friend would not 
be altogether so sanguine in the 
success of the present measure, 
He should be sorry to say any 
thing ungracious on this occasion ; 
he would not make any objections 
to the alteration proposed by his 
right hon. friend, which was un- 
objectionable in principle, and 
which, he was sure, was intended 
to do good. He would much 
rather look at the other side of 
the picture. With respect to the 
West India islands, their geogra- 
phical situation adapted them pe- 
culiarly for a convenient entrepét 
for all our manufactures. Vessels 
often proceeded to those islands 
from England almost in_ ballast, 
which, under the new system, 
need no longer be the case. Com- 
merce, it was well known, would 
attract around it every species of 
industry; and this beneficial alter- 
ation in the colonial code might 
be the means of creating a white 
population, and of exte nding cul- 
tivation to many other articles 
besides those now produced in the 
West Indies. The tranquillity 
and prosperity of the colonies 
would thus be secured ; and he 
certainly felt, that in no other way 
could they so successfully accele- 
rate the change in the slave po- 
pulation which that house had 
delegated to the government the 
task of carrying into effect, as by 


giving a fresh impulse and energy 
to 
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to commerce and cultivation in 
the colonies. His right hon. 
friend's paternal affection for this 
measure could not inspire him 
with greater anxiety for its suc- 
cess, than was felt by him (Mr. 
Bilis); and he hopea the name of 
his right hon. friend would here- 
after be connected with a new and 
favourable era in the history of 
these colonies. 

Mr. Baring said, he could not 
suffer so important a subject to 
pass without expressing his grati- 
fication at almost every thing that 
had been stated by the right hon. 
gent. He thought the measure 
he proposed would be productive 
of great good, as well to the co- 
lonies as to the mother country. 
There was always this advantage 
in broad and liberal views of 
commerce—that they tended to 
serve all the parties concerned. 
[here were portions of the state- 
ment of the right hon. gent. which 
could not be exactly understood, 
until gentlemen saw the resolu- 
tions and the bills that would be 
founded on them. What he did 
see, and what he highly approved 
of, was, the general spirit of libe- 
rality that pervaded the whole 
system. He conceived that, from 
its adoption, the colonies would 
derive great benefit. It was at 
length found, that no nation could 
gan by keeping down and impo- 
verishing her colonies. It was 
by making them prosperous and 
wealthy, that the interest of the 
parent state was sure to be sup- 
ported. With respect to the North 
American colonies, this measure 
night be called an act of eman- 
“pation; for it did emancipate 
them for every good and beneficial 
purpose. Whatever remained pe- 
culiar in their situation, would be 
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privileges, and not restrictions. 
It was impossible that colonies, 
which were growing more im- 
portant every day, could exist 
under the present system of things. 
If there were no other inducement, 
the principle of self-preservation 
called on them to extend the very 
limited system which now pre- 
vailed; and he thought that nothing 
could effect this desirable object 
more completely, than the mea- 
sures of the right hon. gent. It 
was doing an act of justice, of 
sound policy, and, he would add, 
an act strictly conformable with 
the commercial interests of the 
country. Some of these measures 
might, perhaps, find opponents, 
The question of corn would excite 
the country gentlemen; any pri- 
vilege extended to colonial ship- 
ping would alarm the ship-owners 
here; and the same thing might 
be said of the manufacturing and 
other interests. But, looking at 
the proposition as a whole, view- 
ing it with that liberal feeling 
which it deserved, he was quite 
sure, that the more it was con- 
sidered, the more satisfaction it 
would give. He was one of those 
who would not willingly injure 
the West India interest; but he 
thought that, when the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Ellis) expressed a belief that 
the introduction of sugar from the 
Mauritius would do mischief to 
the West India planters, he was 
in error. He saw no reason for 
excluding the Mauritius from the 
operation of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s system. It was a colony 
belonging to this country; the 
cultivation of sugar was carried 
on as it was in the West Indies, 
and the cultivators at the Man- 
ritius had a right to claim the 


boon on the same grounds that 
it 
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it was extended to other colonies. 
Besides, the sugar raised there 
was inconsiderable in quantity. 
He was extremely anxious to see 
the further development of the 
right hon. gentleman's plan with 
respect to the proposed alterations 
as to the European part of the 
system, and particularly that which 
related to the importation of corn. 
He did not wish to see the pro- 
tection which it had been found 
necessary to afford to the agri- 
tural interests reduced below that 
which they had enjoyed before 
the present restrictive measures 
were adopted; although it must 
ever be a matter of regret to all 
persons who were well acquainted 
with the subject, that any such 
protection had been granted. Sull 
he should be sorry to take away, 
on any principles of political eco- 
nomy, however he might be con- 
vinced of their soundness, that 
protection which had now been 
so long enjoyed, and had grown 
to be so much a part of the sys- 
tem, that the persons interested 
in it would have a fair right to claim 
its continuance, In the alteration 
which had been announced by the 
right hon. gent., it was not, he 
apprehended, at all probable that 
any large quantity of corn could 
be imported into this country from 
Canada. The great distance which 
intervened, the charges of freight, 
and other losses which must neces- 
sarily attach to that importation, 


would, together with the duty of 


five shillings, which it was pro- 
posed to continue, be sufficient 
to prevent the influx of Canadian 
corn to any extent that could in- 
jure the English agriculturist. 
But it would be necessary—and 
he threw out this suggestion for 
the consideration of the right hon. 
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gentleman—to provide against the 
possibility of any large masses 
of corn coming from other parts 
of the American continent, through 
Canada. The river St. Lawrenee, 
which, in its extent and its 
branches, comprehended the great. 
est extent of inland navigation 
perhaps in the whole world, ex. 
tended to New York on one side, 
and, by means of the communica. 
tion which was now about making, 
to the Mississippi on the other, 
Facilities would thus be afforded 
for evading the spirit of the right 
hon. gentleman's proposed regu- 
lation, while its letter would be 
complied with. There was ano- 
ther point connected with this part 
of the subject, on which he wished 
for some information from the 
right hon. gentleman. He was 
desirous of knowing whether it 
was his intention to propose any 
regulation respecting an union be- 
tween Upper and Lower Canada, 
or otherwise to equalize the duties 
of those two provinces. From 
their natural situation, all the im- 
port and export trade must be 
carried on through Lower Canada: 
the people of Upper Canada were 
therefore at their mercy, and must 
pay any duty which they chose to 
put upon the importation of goods, 
A measure had been proposed 
last year, but it was afterwards 
given up. He agreed with the 
reasons for which that proceeding 
had been adopted, because he 
thought it would at least be highly 
indiscreet to take so important 4 
measure without communication 
with the districts for which it 
was to legislate. It was, how- 
ever, desirable, and in consequence 
of the proposed arrangement it 
became more so than ever, that 


some regulations should be made 
as 
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as to the share of revenue which 
was to be received by each of 
chose districts, or they should be 
onited. He was sure this would 
not escape the attention of the 
right hon. gentleman. He re- 
joiced in the opportunity he had 
had of expressing the satisfaction 
he experienced from the details of 
the right hon. gentleman's plans, 
which he had no doubt would be 
ss beneficial to the country as they 
were in themselves enlightened 
and liberal. 

Dr. Lushington was perfectly 
ready to agree that very great 
advantages were likely to result 
from the measures which had 
been proposed by the house, as 
well to the colonies as to the 
mother country. Now, however, 
that the restrictions which had 
been found to be injurious and 
unjust were to be taken off, and 
the Mauritius was to be placed 
on a footing with the now favoured 
West India islands, he would ask 
upon what principle it was to be 
contended, that the sane advan- 
tages should not aiso be enjoyed 
by the East Indies? There could 
be no reason why they should not 
enjoy, in their fullest extent, all 
the benefits which were to be de- 
rived from the liberal system 
which the government, it seemed, 
had now resolved to adopt. He 
said this, not, as it might be pre- 
tended, from a wicked intent to 
reduce the West Indies, but upon 
the obvious and undoubted prin- 
ciples of political economy. What, 
he asked, could be more just than 
that the industrious and valuable 
population of the East Indies 
should be put into possession of 
the same liberty as was enjoyed 
by all the other colonies of Great 
Britain? When he and those who 
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thought with him on this subject 
expressed in that house their de- 
sire to alleviate the wretched con- 
dition of the slaves in the West 
Indies, it was said that the 
measures which they proposed 
would have the effect of increas- 
ing the distress which was already 
too burdensome upon the pro- 
prietors of this country. He was, 
however, inclined to believe that 
the distress of those proprietors 
was chiefly to be attributed to 
their residence in this country ; 
and that the misery of their slaves 
was another consequence of the 
same cause. ‘These absentees 
cultivated their West Indian es- 
tates by means of agents, whom 
they bribed with large salaries 
to manage their property. The 
agents were actuated solely by 
the desire to procure large crops 
for the immediate benefit of the 
proprietor, without any, regard to 
the ultimate condition of the 
estate. The difference between 
the condition of slaves on the 
estates of resident proprietors, and 
those who were under the control of 
their agents, was a sullicient proof 
of the truth of this statement. 
There was one point of view in 
which the consequence of the 
proposed measure had not, per- 
haps, been sufficiently considered. 
In the event ofa war at any future 
time, the vessels of neutrals would 
be allowed to carry freights be- 
tween the colonies and the mother 
country. ‘This appeared to him 
to be a great blessing. In the 
first place, it would alleviate the 
miseries of war; and in the next, 
it would remove the imputation so 
commonly cast upon England by 
America and other nations, of 
being actuated by a desire to keep 
to herself the exclusive benefit of 
conveying 
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conveying merchandise. The main 
intention of the measure, however, 
if he comprehended it rightly, was 
to ensure a valuable monopoly to 
the West Indies, and to admit all 
sugars upon paying a duty of 27s. 
per ewt. from all colonies having 
a slave population. ‘The Mauritius, 
the only colony in which the de- 
testable traflic in slaves had been 
continued — he said this to the 
credit of the West India islands— 
was to be included. Now that 
there should be any distinction 
made between these colonies and 
the East Indies, he held to be rank 
injustice. Whenever any attempt 
was made to improve the condi- 
tion of the unfortunate beings who 
formed the population of the 
former colonies, it was invariably 
opposed by those gentlemen in 
the house who were connected 


with the West Indies, and who 
did not seruple to assign motives 
to those by whom such attempts 


were made, which, to say the least 
of them, were wholly unfounded. 
(** Llear, hear,” jrom Mr, Gordon.) 
His hon. friend, who so loudly 
cried “ hear,” on a former occa- 
sion when this subject had been 
brought before the house, got up 
with so much vehemence, that he 
seemed ready to devour all who 
were near him. He did this, 
because, being himself a large 
West India proprietor, he could 
not endure to hear any thing 
which even seemed to interfere 
with the state of things in the 
colonies, and to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the slave population. 
He could not help doubting the 
judgment, although he could not 
suspect the hearf of his hon. 
friend (nor that of any other hon. 
gent.) when he found him oppos- 
ing a measure which was calcu- 
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lated to do away with an immense 
mass of evil which disgraced our 
West India colonies. For his 
own part, and for those who 
thought with him on this subject, 
he repudiated with disgust and 
indignation the imputation that 
they were actuated by any feeling 
of hostility towards the West India 
proprietors. On the contrary, be 
thought they were entitled to the 
benefit which was about to be con- 
ferred upon them, and he hoped 
it would be as useful and as ad- 
vantageous to them as it was 
expected to be. Notwithstanding 
the contumely with which they 
had treated the British parliament, 
he hoped that the spirit of ani- 
mosity by which they seemed to 
be influenced would subside— 
that they would listen with a 
patient ear to the admonitions of 
the legislature, and not drive it to 
the adoption of those measures 
which were called for upon every 
principle of justice. 

Mr. Gordon rose for the pur- 
pose of replying to the observa- 
tions of the honourable and learned 
gentleman — observations which 
the usage of parliament hardly 
justified him in using towards 
him. 
particular occasion the honourable 
and learned gentleman alluded, 
but in his own name and in that 
of all the other West India pro- 
prietors in that house, he threw 
back the assertion that they had 
endeavoured, by their influence in 
parliament, or elsewhere, to in- 
terpose any obstacle to the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the 
slave population of the colonies. 
It was very easy for a person like 
the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, who was in the constant 


habit of addressing public assem- 
blies, 
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blies, to throw out insinuations 
against him and other honourable 
gentlemen who might find it 
dificult to reply with equal 
fluency to a charge so unjustly 
made. He had, however, telt it 
due to himself to seize the first 
opportunity of denying altogether 
the truth of that charge, and of 
vindicating himself from the im- 
putation which had been cast upon 
him. The honourable member 
went on to say, that he approved 
of the proposition of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, and particu- 
larly of his intention to introduce 
the warehousing system into the 
colonies. 

On the motion of Mr. Peel, the 
house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, to take 
into consideration the subject of 
the salaries of the police-magis- 
trates of the metropolis. 

Mr. Peel requested the attention 
of the committee to the subject 
upon which he proposed to address 
them—namely, the pecuniary al- 
lowance which the police-magis- 
trates of the metropolis received 
for their services. It was his in- 
tention to propose that those in- 
dividuals should receive an addition 
to the salary they at present re- 
ceived, which he trusted would 
not be considered at all unreason- 
able. He held in his hand papers, 
from which, if he chose to enter 
into any detail, he could prove, to 
the satisfaction of the committee, 
that since the institution of police- 
magistrates, the business which 
devolved upon those individuals, 
had, owing to various acts of par- 
liament which had been passed, 
independently of the increase of 
population, greatly augmented: 
Although that circumstance would 
of itself be a sufficient reason for 
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increasing the salary of the magis- 
trates, he rested his proposition 
upon grounds which he hoped the 
committee would consider even 
more satisfactory. When the po- 
lice-magistrates were first appoint- 
ed, it was the practice to select 
individuals to fill the office, who, 
he must say, were utterly incom- 
petent to discharge the duties 
which devolved upon them. He 
found, from the papers which had 
been laid upon the table, that out 
of 12 police-magistrates appointed 
at a former period, there were 
only three barristers; the rest 
were composed of a major in the 
army, a starch-maker, three clergy- 
men, a Glasgow trader, and other 
persons who, from their previous 
occupations, could not but be con- 
sidered as utterly unqualified to 
perform the duties of magistrates. 
The law had fixed no limitation 
with respect to the previous edu- 
eation of persons appointed to the 
office of magistrate ; but he thought 
the committee would be pleased to 
hear that a limitation on that point 
had been prescribed by the secre- 
tary of state. Neither his prede- 
cessor in office (Lord Sidmouth) 
nor himself had ever appointed a 
person to fill the office of magis- 
trate who had not been a barrister 
of three years’ standing. ‘That 
was a rule to which, in his opinion, 
it was most desirable to adhere. 
But in order to enable the secretary 
of state to abide by that rule, and 
to carry it into practice, it was 
necessary to augment the present 
salary of police-magistrates. He 
implored the house to consider 
whether 600/. a year (the present 
salary) was sufficient to induce a 
barrister to give up the emoluments 
of private practice and the hope of 
preferment in his profession, to 
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undertake the duties of a magis- 
trate, which required his almost 
constant attendance. It could not, 
he thought, be considered an un- 
reasonable proposition, that in 
future the secretary of state should 
be empowered to give to each 
police-magistrate the sum of 8001. 
per annum. He hoped that he 
should not be told that individuals 
might be found, who would be 
willing to undertake the magisterial 
duties fora less sum. It was very 
true that such was the case. He 
was constantly receiving applica- 
tions from persons who were 
anxious to be appointed police- 
magistrates. Those applications 
proceeded principally from country 
magistrates who had discharged 
the duties of their offices ably and 
satisfactorily ; but whom, never- 
theless, he did not think it right to 
appoint to be police-magistrates 
in the metropolis. He held the 
unpaid magistracy in as high re- 
spect as any man, but he could 
easily conceive that a gentleman 
might, in consequence of the in- 
fluence which he derived from 
local circumstance—the relations 
of landlord and tenant, for instance 
—be able to discharge the duties 
of a country magistrate in a satis- 
factory manner, who would be 
incompetent to undertake the very 
important ones of a police-magis~- 
trate. ‘‘ Police-magistrates” was 
the name generally given to the 
magistrates to whom he alluded, 
but those persons were mistaken 
who supposed that the duties 
which they had to perform were 
merely executive. They were 
called upon to administer the law 


in a great number of complicated, 


cases which were submitted to 
them. Out of some recent acts 
of parliament some very important 


H AND 


questions arose, which the police. 
magistrates were called upon to 
decide. Several nice cases had 
occurred under the building aets, 
He knew one case of that descrip- 
tion which had occupied the atten. 
tion of the magistrates for a couple 
of days, during which surveyors 
were examined on both sides. He 
thought that a salary of 8001. a 
year was not more than a fair re. 
muneration for the practice which 
a barrister must abandon when he 
undertook the duties of a magis- 
trate. It appeared to him that 
the individuals appointed to ad- 
minister justice in this country 
were more parsimoniously dealt 
with than in almost any other coun- 
try in the world. He thought this 
was poor economy to give an in- 
adequate remuneration to indivi- 
duals selected to administer justice, 
whether in the highest office of 
judge, or in the less important but 
still very important office of police- 
magistrate. He might, he did not 
doubt, get persons—those who 
could not succeed in their profes- 
sion, the refuse of the bar—to fill 
the office of police-magistrate, at 
a lower salary than he proposed to 
give ; he could save 100/. or 2001. 
a year by such a proceeding, but 
the public would have cause to 
lament it. ‘The present police- 
magistrates were of the highest 
personal respectability, and _per- 
formed their duties to the satisfac- 
tion of the country. They were 30 
in number, only four of whom 
were not barristers. The right 
honourable gentleman concluded 
with moving, “ that it is the opinion 
of the committee that each justice 
appointed, or to be appointed, un- 
der the act for the more effectual 
administration of the office of 
justice of the peace, shall receive 
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a yearly salary not exceeding 
g00l.” 

Mr. Hume did not think that 
g00/. per annum was too much 
for a magistrate to receive, but he 
was of opinion that the present 
number of magistrates might be 
reduced. He understood that 
each magistrate attended to his 
duties only for a very limited time 
during the day.- 

Mr. Peel said that the question 
of the propriety of reducing the 
number of magistrates had been 
considered in a committee which 
was appointed at his suggestion 
two sessions since to inquire into 
the state of the police of the me- 
tropolis. In 1792, London was 
divided into nine districts, to each 
of which three magistrates were 
appointed. Notwithstanding the 
great increase of population, and 
the conseyuent augmentation of 
business, no addition had been 
made to that number except by 
the appointment of magistrates to 
the Thames police, a most useful 
institution. A great part of the 
business transacted in the police- 
offices was done in the presence of 
two magistrates. He thought that 
a good arrangement, as one magis- 
trate acted as a check on the other. 
This being the case, it was neces- 
sary to have a third magistrate 
attached to each office to provide 
for the relaxation of the other two. 
He could assure the house that 
the periods of relaxation were very 
short. The office was open from 
ten in the morning till eight in the 
evening ; and during that time the 
magistrates were compelled to be 
in constant attendance. The juris- 
diction of the magistrates of Union- 
hall extended over a district con- 
taining not less than 243,000 inha- 
bitants. In one month, July, 1823, 
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not less than 176 cases of assault 
came before the magistrates of 
that office ; and in July, 1824, the 
number of assault cases was 150, 
This was independent of all other 
cases. It was evident, under these 
circumstances, that the number of 
magistrates could not be reduced 
without great inconvenience to the 
public, and prejudice to the ad- 
ministration of justice. That, at 
least, was the opinion which the 
committee, to which he had alluded, 
came to on the subject. 

The resolution was agreed to; 
the house resumed, and the report 
was brought up and received.— 
Adjourned at one o'clock. 

House of Commons, March 24.— 
Mr. Huskisson moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to make farther 
provision for the payment of the 
crews of his Majesty’s ships. 
Among the inconveniences which 
the present system of payment 
entailed upon the service, the fol- 
lowing was not the least:—If a 
squadron, at Yarmouth, were or- 
dered to the North Sea, and the 
exigency of the case required it 
to be sent off instantly, it would 
be necessary to send it round to 
the Nore to be paid, as there was 
no commissioner at any nearer 
port to superintend the payment. 
Now it was a much less operose 
ceremony to send the commis- 
sioner to the fleet, than the fleet 
to the commissioner. One of the 
objects of his bill was to provide 
for the better payment of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships in those ports where 
no commissioner resided. It would 
enable the commissioners to go to 
those ports, or in their absence 
would appoint another officer to 
superintend the payment. He 
should not enter into further de- 
tail at that moment, but would 

move 
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move for leave to bring in such a 
bill as he had given notice of. 

Mr. Hume could not see any 
reason why the pursers in the navy 
should not pay the crews of his 
Majesty’s ships, just as paymas- 
ters in the army paid the men of 
their different regiments. Such a 
system would obviate at once 
many of the inconveniences which 
now pressed most heavily upon 
the service. 

Sir George Cockburn said he 
would give his reasons briefly to 
the house, why he could not con- 
sent to put the navy on the same 
footing as the army in regard to 
wages paid them abroad. The 
seamen, under the present regula- 
tions, were induced to make over 
a portion of their pay for the 
maintenance of their families, to 
which the measure proposed would, 
if extended to them, make them 
much less inclined. He was the 


last man to say any thing hard of 
the navy; but they were men of 


a peculiar character. Only let the 
house imagine a ship's crew on a 
foreign station, full of money, with 
suflicient opportunities of going 
ashore, which the captain could 
scarcely refuse them. They would 
spend it all, and when they reached 
England they would have nothing 
to comfort themselves with. At 
present they always had something 
left, by which they were able to 
go home and see their relations. 
This circumstance alone induced 
men to enter the service. He 
prayed the house to consider that 
considerable alterations had lately 
been attempted to improve the 
condition of the seamen, which 
had very much increased their 
comfort and accommodation. They 
had, in fact, turned the tables upon 
the merchantmen; for if the latter 
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did not give better wages, they 
might depend upon it the king 
would have all the seamen, when. 
ever the interests of the state 
might happen to want them. Much 
had been said about abolishing 
harsh punishments. The new 
regulations would do more, they 
would render those punishments 
unnecessary. The most severe 
punishment at present was to turn 
oflenders out of the service. 

Leave was then granted to bring 
in the bill. 

Mr. Peel said, that the intent 
of his motion was to obtain leave 
to bring in two bills to amend cer- 
tain points in the criminal law, and 
he would take this opportunity of 
stating the objects of both. The 
first regarded the law for sending 
threatening letters, which imported 
a charge of attempting to commit 
abominable offences. An _ illegal 
threat to charge any individual 
with an unnatural offence was 
punishable with transportation for 
lite. But if, instead of the crime 
itself, the charge should be limited 
to an attempt to commit that 
crime, it was only misdemeanour. 
The moral offence, and the danger 
to the individual wrongly accused, 
were precisely the same, and there 
could be no reason for keeping 
any offence of that nature out of 
the statute. The other bill was 
to facilitate culprits in obtaining 
the benefit of the royal mercy on 
grants of pardon being made to 
them. At present they must pass 
the great seal—a proceeding of 
considerable expense and delay— 
before the pardoned persons could 
be restored to what the law termed 
their credit and capacities. No- 
thing could show the difficulties 
more than the fact that a very few 


were enabled to obtain the full 
benefit 
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benefit intended by the crown in 
the grant of a free pardon. And 
until the grant had passed the 
creat seal, their testimony could 
not be received in a court of jus- 
tice, however necessary to the 
cause in action. The bill would 
therefore have the effect of re- 
storing parties to their full privi- 
leges as free subjects, upon a par- 
don being extended to them bear- 
ing the sign-manual, eounter- 
signed by the secretary of state, 
to all intents and purposes as if 
the same pardon had passed the 
great seal. ‘The same principle 
would be applied to conditional 
pardons—such, for example, as 
where a party convicted of a capi- 
tal felony had his sentence com- 
muted to imprisonment for a few 
months. It was intended to give 
him, as soon as the conditions of 
the pardon were fulfilled, a full 
restoration to all his rights as a 
subject. In both cases the credit 
of the parties would be restored, 
and the great fees now leviable for 
assuring a full pardon, which of 
themselves deprived many thou- 
sands of the benefit of that so- 
lemn sanction, would be spared. 
He took the opportunity of no- 
ticing a considerable omission in 
the law with respect to clergyable 
offences, and the altereations of 
the law in regard to their punish- 
ment. The punishment of death 
to those who successfully pleaded 
their clergy, was formerly brand- 
ing on the left thumb. ‘This was 
not considered open enough to 
common observation, and the left 
cheek close to the nose was sub- 
stituted. ‘This punishment be- 
coming incompatible with the en- 
lightened state of the age, power 
was given to the judges to impose 
a slight pecuniary fine or other 


punishment, according to their 
discretion: but the law which au- 
thorized this alteration did not 
give that complete restoration 
which was before attainable by 
parties so impleaded and punished, 
By this bill, compliance, or in 
other words, the fulfilment of the 
punishment, whether fine or whip- 
ping, or imprisonment, would re- 
store the parties to their civil 
rights. ‘The application of the 
principle was the same with regard 
to females, the whipping of whom 
had been prohibited by a statute ; 
which, however, did not effectually 
restore them after suffering the 
punishment substituted. ‘The of- 
fences of clergymen or clerks in 
orders formed an anomaly in the 
law. A clergyman for highway- 
robbery might be hanged; if he 
committed a misdemeznour, he 
might be transported ; if a clergy- 
able offence, he could not be 
punished at all. For his own 
part, he thought that the ground 
of distinction, if ever it had been 
good in policy, had long ceased to 
be so, and should have been done 
away. It was an obsolete princi- 
ple, totally at variance with the 
present state of society; and, 
much as he inclined to support 
the proper privileges of the clergy, 
he could not uphold them in this 
instance. ‘The bill would put the 
offences of clerks in orders upon 
the same footing with other of- 
fenders. These were the main 
objects of the bills, to the investi- 
gation of which he invited the 
attention of the house, being ready 
to give his earnest consideration 
to any suggestion for the improve- 
ment of this or any other part of 

the criminal law. 
Mr. Bright asked some ques- 
tions as to the retrospective effect 
in 
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in cases of imperfect pardon both 
at home and in the colonies. 

Mr. Peel said, that in all cases 
a pardon under the sign-manual 
would operate as a full pardon. 

Mr. Lockhart adverted to ano- 
ther anomaly in clergyable offences 
—that a party successful in pray- 


ing his clergy, could avail himself 


of that benefit so as to prevent his 
prosecution for all clergyable of- 
fences committed previously. That 
opinion had been sanctioned by 
one of the judges, in a recent case 
tried in Issex. 

Mr. S. Rice advised the exten- 
sion of these ameliorations in the 
criminal law to Ireland, as freely 
as former governments had ex- 
tended the severities of the Eng- 
lish code. For example, the sta- 
tute of Henry VIII., which made 
words treason, was extended to 
Ireland. It was repealed for Eng- 
land by 2 Philip and Mary, but 
not for Ireland. The honourable 
member for Knaresborough intro- 
duced several bills, which had 
passed, for ameliorating the code ; 
but they were not extended to 
Ireland, though the parliament 
had been entreated to do so. 

Mr. Bernal, understanding that 
the right honourable gentleman 
was about to introduce a bill for 
regulating the police-oftices, took 
the opportunity of adverting to a 
circumstance which gave much 
public disgust without any cor- 
responding benefit. He alluded 
to the practice of parading num- 
bers of offenders chained together 
vetween the police-offices and the 
gaols to which they were to be 
committed. Some of the magis- 
trates had laudably undertaken to 
wave that loathsome ceremony, 


and to send the culprits in hack- 
ney-coaches. 


He would suggest 
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the advantage of a strong cloge 
caravan, to be kept for that pur. 


se. 

Mr. Peel said, that one carayap 
would not be enough. The offices 
were so far asunder, that 
would each require one, and the 
expense would be too great. The 
subject had engaged his attention, 
and he had expressly encouraged 
the magistrates to order hackney- 
coaches. 

Mr. Hume rose to move for 
the copy of the despatch of Mar. 
quis Hastings, of the year 1819, 
respecting the organization of the 
Indian army. He began by ob- 
serving, that nothing was more 
desirable in regard to the govern- 
ment of India, than that it should 
be well managed on one side ; and 
on the other, that the government 
there should not be annoyed or 
disturbed by any improper inter- 
ference from the parliament, or any 
other body at home. He depre- 
cated the origin of the late war in 
India as highly dangerous to the 
British possessions: once com- 
menced, a common feeling of 
security demanded that it should 
be carried through successfully. 
He admitted that there had been 
a succession of wise and able go- 
vernments, and he had hoped that 
under the Marquis of Hastings, 
who had shown himself one of the 
persons best qualified for the sta- 
tion, that the prosperity of those 
possessions would have reached 
the highest pitch, He had ex- 
pected that the liberal system of 
European politics penetrating these 
distant provinces, would have re- 
moved the shackles and restric- 
tions which kept in the energies 
and resources of that country. He 
entreated the house to weigh well 
the effect of good or bad govern- 


ment 
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ment upon that large and fruitful 
territory,—to consider its extent 
and resources, and to reflect upon 
the powers by which it was held 
in obedience to the British. A 
military force, which comprised 
only 22,000 Europeans, held an 
extent of country reaching from 
the utmost Indus to the Burmese 
country—from the mountains of 
Thibet to the southernmost point 
of Asia. The population of this im- 
mense tract, amounting to 80 or 
90 millions or more, had settled 
down in peace with us. The 
offices of government were ably 
filled—the civil servants in good 
understanding with each other, 
This state of things continued 
while the Marquis of Hastings re- 
mained in India as governor-gene- 
ral, and for some time after his 
departure. ‘The case was very 
ditterent as soon as Lord Amherst 


was sent out. He did not blame 


Lord Amherst for going, but he 


blamed those who sent him. No- 
body who knew any thing about 
the government of India, or was 
at all connected with that country, 
could lay his hand upon his heart 
and conscientiously declare that 
he thought Lord Amherst a proper 
or a competent man for such a 
situation as he held, however 
amiable his lordship's private cha- 
racter might be—a point which he 
(Mr. Hume) readily conceded to 
the hon. gentlemen opposite. He 
did not deny that in a time of 
peace, with the assistance of an 
able council, Lord Amherst might 
be competent, possibly, to dis- 
charge the duties of his high 
station; but he did contend that 
in a time of war, when numerous 
and skilful enemies were attacking 
our frontiers, he was a very im- 
proper person for such a post, A 
1825, 
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period of little more than two 
years had sufficed to verify the 
fears of many who conceived that 
Lord Amherst ought never to have 
been sent out in such an arduous 
capacity. Under his government, 
the country had been plunged into 
a war which could not now be 
closed with any advantage to the 
interests of the East India com- 
pany. For the sake of the argu- 
ment, however, he would admit to 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Wynn) 
that the Burmese war, under the 
circumstances, was a just and 
proper war, and an event that was 
not to be adverted. But he now 
came to another question, and that 
was—how a war of this kind, 
having been commenced, ought to 
have been carried on and conti- 
nued? The hon. gent. (after con- 
demning the declaration of the 
Burmese war, as an unnecessarily 
rash and precipitate measure, even 
if the government had, on more 
reflection, found it necessary to 
take a similar step) maintained 
that it was impossible for any 
competent judge to sanction for 
one moment the conduct which 
had been pursued throughout the 
prosecution of that business by 
Lord Amherst. Every body must 
be aware that India had its peri- 
odical rainy seasons, during the 
prevalence of which no military 
operations could, with propriety, 
be commenced. ‘This was a fact 
upon which he was not speaking 
theoretically merely, but from his 
own practical experience. He 
had himself been out in the wet 
season, and in camp, in India; 
and he knew well the disastrous 
effects which service at such times 
produced upon European consti- 
tutions. Would not the house be 
astonished to learn, however, that 
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since the commencement of the 
Burmese campaign, in a wet sea- 
son, out of an European force 
of 10,000 men, more than 1,500 
remained unavailable? It had 
been the invariable rule of all 
former governors-general to un- 
dertake no war during such sea- 
sons. Now, seeing that Lord 
Amherst was vested with such 
powers, that he could act in the 
matter without any control from 
other quarters, and that having 
undertaken the Burmese war, he 
had chosen to despatch the troops 
to Rangoon during the wet season ; 
no man, surely, could stand up to 
defend Lord Amherst’s conduct at 
so critical a juncture. Our troops, 
as British troops, on whatever 
service they might be engaged, 
always would do, had made re- 
peated attempts to bring the main 
force of the enemy into action: 
but in these attempts they had 
been unsuccessful. ‘The conse- 
quence of these delays, the wea- 
ther, and their fatigues, had been 
a mortality among them, so dread- 
ful in its amount, that he (Mr. 
Hume) was almost afraid to state 
what he had heard upon that sub- 
ject. Unhappily, no certain public 
information was now officially 
communicated in such cases by 
the government in India; and the 
press in that country not being 
allowed to speak out on political 
news of this kind, people in this 
country could only resort to the 
medium — possibly a perverted one 
—of private letters. If he might 
speak upon such authority as that 
—if he might speak from letters 
written by parties actually on the 
spot—he (Mr. Hume) should state 
to the house, that on the part of 
the Europeans we had lost by 
disease and casualties from 800 to 


1,000 out of 10,000 men. Taki 
the lowest average, however, the 
mortality arising trom these causes, 
and from the diseases to which 
persons not accustomed to such 
fatal seasons must inevitably be 
exposed during such a state of 
operations, had certainly been of 
the most alarming and extensive 
character. ‘The general result of 
the campaign had been this—that 
we had received a variety of checks, 
which had excited a degree of 
alarm all over Hindoostan, such 
as had scarcely ever been before 
excited throughout our empire 
there. It had never been heard 
of before, that the Bengal native 
troops would refuse to march, 
when a service of danger and im. 
portance called for their services, 
In his time no such incident had 
ever happened, unless, indeed, he 
were to except a slight mutiny 
that occurred among these troops 
in the year 1795, in the new ap- 
pointment of some commandants 
of corps —appointments which had 
never since been renewed. To 
the honour of the native troops, 
instances of insubordination were 
very rare among them. ‘I he native 
army at present stood on very 
ticklish ground. <A severe ex- 
ample had been made of the muti- 
neers among them; and, indeed, 
it was felt by those who were 
best acquainted with the whole 
subject, that that example had 
been much more severe than it 
ought to have been. He (Mr. 
Hume) was at a loss to know what 
was the original and immediate 
cause of the mutiny at Barrack- 
pore—whether it was some mis- 
understanding of the orders of the 
governor-general, or deficiency of 
such orders, or some difficulty 
executing them, occasioned by the 
Burmese 
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Burmese war. When he hinted 
at the severity of the punishment 
that ensued, he would not for one 


moment defend the recourse of 


the parties to arms. However 
grievous or Just, even, their com- 
plaints might have been, there 
could be no doubt that the welfare 
of India required the immediate 
suppression of their mutiny. After 
its suppression, the government 
might have bad time to consider 
the matter maturely, and inquire 
into its detail with calmness ; and 
had there been a governor- general 
of talent, and a competent council 
to advise him, he (Mr. Hume) 
thought the matter would have 
taken a very dillerent course from 
that which it had taken. Was it 
possible that in any country—but 
in India of all others— any govern- 
ment could, under circumstances 
of so unfortunate a description, 
resort to a measure of extraordi- 
nary severity, that should con- 
found the innocent with the guilty ? 
For his own part, he did not know 
of any instance in the annals of 
military punishment, that could 
furnish a parallel to the punish- 
ment which was inflicted on the 
‘7th Native regiment. When 
the three officers who were de- 
puted to undertake that difficult 
duty had exhausted every effort 
to repress the mutiny of the corps, 
and to induce them to return to 
their duty, they called upon all 
those who still held, and were 
true, to the government and the 
company, to separate themselves 
from the mutineers. Every com- 
missioned and non-commissioned 
officer in the regiment left the 
ranks, and returned with the three 
persons composing the deputa- 
tion. He had already said that 
he thought the punishment of the 
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mutineers was too severe; but 
would it be believed, (although 
such was the statement published 
in the Calcutta Gazette that he 
held in his hands), that the go- 
vernor-general issued a proclama- 
tion in which he stated that it 
was impossible the mutiny could 
have taken place without the 
privity of the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers of the 
regiment; and that therefore, as 
being no longer worthy to serve 
in the armies of the government, 
they were dismissed from the ser- 
vice with infamy? Such was the 
treatment of these gallant men, 
whose fidelity, instead of punish- 
ment, should have been rewarded, 
honoured, and remembered. It 
was after their dismissal—as if 
blunder was to be heaped upon 
blunder by the government of 
Lord Amherst—that a court of 
inquiry was to be instituted into 
the conduct of these officers—that 
was, after they had been thus 
punished and degraded. If he 
was rightly informed, the despatch 
to the court of directors, announc- 
ing the intelligence of the mutiny, 
concluded by stating, that if it 
should appear in the course of the 
inquiry, that the conduct of the 
native officers was justified, they 
could be reinstated in their rank. 
This was the way in which atone- 
ment was to be made to them for 
their dismissal, and the manner of 
that dismissal. He called upon 
every gentleman who had lately 
received letters from any of the 
presidencies, to come forward and 
declare whether people in all 
parts of India were not agreed 
that Lord Amherst was the most 
unfit and the most incompetent 
man for his high office that eould 
have been selected. It had -be- 
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come an act of duty on the 
part of the house to inquire whe- 
ther the government at home had 
or had not yet taken any measures 
to remedy the evils of this noble- 
man’s appointment. (“ Hear,” 
from Mr. Wynn.) He was glad 
to hear that cheer from the right 
hon. gent.; for when all official 
information on such matters was 
so studiously concealed from the 
public in India—when facts of this 
grave nature only now and then 
crept out, as it were, it was no 
wonder that some cases were 
magnified, and others diminished, 
through the uncertain reflection 
of private accounts. No persons, 
in England, therefore, could be 
justly blamed for being but erro- 
neously informed on such topics. 
Speaking to the best of his own 
knowledge, he must say that the 
discontents which took place at 
the moving the troops from Cal- 
cutta to the south-east part of the 
frontier — the grumbling of the 
army, in short, might have suffi- 
ciently informed the governor- 
general of the necessities of the 
army, and might have taught him 
the duty of relieving them, espe- 
cially as they had loudly preferred 
their complaints for three weeks 
previously. Formerly, when the 
native troops passed our Indian 
frontier, they were paid double 
full batta; but that allowance had 
been subsequently reduced, and 

red down, and confined, first to 
Rathinste—~ Gide to Cawnpore— 
then to Benares, and so on, until 
this allowance to the native, and 
even the European troops, was 
reduced closely to that point which 
was equivalent to the provision of 
mere and absolute necessaries. 
Perhaps the house was aware, that 
in order to enable the sepoys to 
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move their baggage and their fy. 
milies with facility, they used to 
be accommodated with the neces. 
sary cattle on easy terms. They 
had some bullocks and some 
cooleys for this purpose ; the fact 
being, that for every single soldier 
in an Indian army there were on 
an average about ten followers, 
which, indeed, were in some sort 
necessary : it being impossible jn 
that hot climate for sepoys or any 
other troops to carry behind them 
the same quantity of baggage ona 
march, that soldiers carried 
other countries. When the troops 
were ordered to move from Bar- 
rackpore, upon the south-east 
frontier, dividing Hindoostan from 
the Burman empire, the govern- 
ment at Calcutta were apprized of 
the wants of the sepoys, in respect 
to these necessary and accustomed 
accommodations. But govern- 
ment had purchased up every sort 
of carriage previously ; and if even, 
as it was said, the sepoy regiments 
had each of them 5,000 rupees for 
the purchase of these articles, there 
were in fact hardly any to be 
purchased. (‘* Hear,” from Mr. 
Wynn.) So little did the right 
honourable gentleman know about 
India, that he (Mr. Hume) was 
willing to rest the whole of his 
case upon the fact that no carriages 
were to be had, even for money, 
without the assistance and influence 
of the English civilians in India; 
and for the truth of this statement 
he would appeal to several military 
and civil gentlemen who were cog- 
nizant of the fact, having been 
themselves in India. Nothing 
could be a more grievous incon- 
venience to the Sepoys, than 
the deprivation of such assist 
ance and accommodation.  For- 
merly the commander of march- 
ing 
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ing troops used to send to the 
kutwahl or head man of the 
village for coolies and bullocks ; 
but this practice having been found 
to be productive, occasionally, of 
great oppression and injustice, the 
system was very properly altered 
and placed on its present footing, 
by which the agents of government 
provided those means of transport. 
The neglect, on Lord Amherst’s 
part, to secure such a provision, 
was another argument to show his 
entire ignorance of the wants of an 
Indian army. He (Mr. Hume) re- 
collected that at the time of the 
Mahratta war, so different a feeling 
pervaded the native troops, from 
that which had been manifested on 
the unhappy occasion in question, 
that for every vacancy in the forces, 
they had at least fifty candidates 
among the native officers, when it 
was not then thought necessary to 
incite, as he was sorry to per- 
ceive had been the case under 
Lord Amherst’s government, by 
promises and rewards. There was 
then nothing like desertion heard 
of, but on every side the greatest 
eagerness to serve was testified. 
It was urged, in mitigation of the 
severe example which had been 
lately made, that only eleven out 
of sixty mutineers were hung; 
but were the house aware of the 
effect that so ignominious a punish- 
ment was likely to produce on the 
native troops? ‘The Bengal in- 
fantry was composed principally 
of Bramins of a high caste—men 
of as high and delicate a sense 
of honour as ever composed the 
ranks of any army in any country. 
The hon. gentleman then alluded 
to the exposure of bramin sepoys 
in chains, upon the public roads, 
as another punishment calculated 
to have a worse effect on the feel- 
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ings of the native population than 
any other that eould by possibility 
have been devised. In 1814 and 
1815, the court of directors having 
determined to re-organize, in a 
great degree, the regulations and 
allowances of the army in India, 
instructions were sent out to the 
Marquis of Hastings, directing 
him to remodel them in various 
ways. The marquis, with that 
attention which he ever showed 
to the comfort of the soldiers, did 
not feel himself warranted in car- 
rying those orders into effect ; but 
to show to the company at home 
that they were proceeding in error, 
he appointed a committee, com- 
posed of military officers and civi- 
lians (at the head of whom was 
Mr. Adam), directing them to in- 
quire into, and report to him upon, 
every office that it was proposed 
to alter, and every allowance that 
was to be regulated anew. After 
receiving all the various reports 
in 1816-1817, Lord Hastings 
drew up that important document 
which he (Mr. Hume) was so 
anxious to see laid on the table 
of that house, and despatched it 
to England. His lordship therein 
first stated his own opinion on the 
subject of the court of directors’ 
instructions to him; and he then 
availed himself of the best opi- 
nions that the military and the 
civil services in India afforded, 
and these universally supported 
his own view of the matters re- 
ported on; the result being that 
he did not feel himself, without 
further communications, warranted 
in acting upon the instructions 
that had been sent out to him. 
The answer from the court of 
directors he (Mr. Hume) wished 
also to see; he believed that it 
was not at all in conformity with 

Lord 
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Lord Hastings’ opinions. In point 
of fact, he understood that Lord 
Amherst went out determined to 
carry into effect all the directors’ 
orders which had appeared to 
Lord Hastings so inexpedient to 
be adopted. And here again was a 
striking proof of the incompetency 
of Lord Amherst for his office ; 
because it was impossible for any 
governor-general of India to de- 
termine beforehand that he would 
carry any orders of this kind into 
effect. A governor-general must 
of necessity be guided by circum- 
stances. After further animad- 
version upon the fitness of Lord 
Amherst for his office, the hon. 
gent. observed, that having, since 
he gave notice of this motion, un- 
derstood that the court of inquiry 
had not, at the last advices, ter- 
minated its investigations, he would 
of course dispense with so much 
of his original motion as was in- 
tended to call for the minutes of 
their proceedings: but as he could 
not imagine that any danger to 
the public welfare, or to our em- 
pire in India, could arise from the 
papers he wished to be produced, 
he concluded by moving—* That 
there be laid before the house a 
copy of the military dispatch, 
transmitted by the Marquis of 
Hastings in the year 1819, to the 
secret committee of the court of 
directors, relative to the orga- 
nization and allowances of the 
British army in India; also for a 
copy of the dispatch of the court 
of directors to the government of 
India, dated in 1823, on the same 
subject ; together with a copy of 
any dispatches from India, in re- 
ply thereto, stating how far such 
orders and instructions of the 
court of directors had been car- 
ried into effect.” 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn entirely con. 
curred with the hon. gent. in 
thinking, that to the administration 
of so vast an empire as India, 
containing so many millions, and 
situated at so great a distance 
from this country, a very 
discretion must be left as to the 
execution of any orders trans. 
mitted to him from home. At the 
same—time he was surprised that 
the same principle had not re. 
minded the hon, gent. that any 
individual placed in a situation of 
such difficulty, and having s0 
large a discretion confided to him, 
was entitled to the confidence of 
his country, at least till he had an 
opportunity of being heard in 
answer to any charges brought 
against him. Of the mutiny at 
Barrackpore we possessed in this 
country no official account, but 
one that was written only five 
days after the mutiny itself oc- 
curred, and before the court of 
inquiry had finished its investiga 
tions. Under these circumstances, 
he (Mr. Wynn) felt that it would 
be the height of injustice to lay 
any information on the subject 
before parliament, till the govern- 
ment should be in possession of 
more complete and ample docu- 
ments, and thereby be better en- 
abled to meet the calumnious mis- 
representations on this painful 
subject which had been circulated 
in private letters. None of the 
papers for which the hon. gent. 
moved could throw the least light 
upon the subject which he desired 
to elucidate. The new regulations 
referred to were not likely to be 
productive of the bad effects ap- 
prehended by the hon. gent. On 
the contrary, they were likely to 
be attended with great benefit, 


and to remedy the most serious 
evils 
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evils hitherto experienced in that 
very valuable service, the Indian 
army—namely, the tardiness of 
promotion. The right hon. gent. 
denied that the Indian govern- 
ment had manifested inattention 
to the complaints of the sepoys. 
Inquiries were instituted at the 
express command of Lord Am- 
herst into the truth of them; and 
being found to be true, an issue 
of 5000 rupees was immediately 
made for the regiment. In a 
letter written by the commander- 
in-chief in India, it was expressly 
said, “ that some dissatisfaction 
having been noticed to the com- 
mander-in-chief as prevailing 
among the sepoys, in consequence 
of a want of bullocks for baggage, 
an immediate order was issued to 
furnish them with bullocks ;” and 
Sir Edward Paget ascertained that 
those provided for the 47th re- 
giment were actually in line. This 
was before the mutiny. The right 
hon. gent. expressed his regret 
at the calamity that ensued on 
the mutiny, in the destruction of 
so many lives—180, as he un- 
derstood ; not 450 or 500, as had 
been mentioned in private letters, 
The difficulty of stopping the pro- 
gress of such a calamity at the 
moment the officer who command- 
ed could have wished it, must be 
obvious, when it is recollected that 
the artillery was sweeping away 
and destroying in the midst of a 
multitude. He (Mr. Wynn) dis- 
sented from the honourable gen- 
tleman as to the punishment that 
had been imposed on some of the 
guilty parties. The exposure of 
them in chains was a more salu- 
tary punishment than those mili- 
tary penalties that were but too 
common in India. With respect 
to the policy adopted by Lord 
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Amherst, he thought it was most 
unfair, in the absence of any posi- 
tive evidence, to make observa- 
tions which could only have the 
effect of exciting prejudice against 
that nobleman. He might have 
had very good reasons for adopt- 
ing those measures which the 
honourabie member had condemn- 
ed. The honourable member had 
argued that the war was ill-timed. 
But the question was, whether the 
Indian government were allowed 
an opportunity to select their time. 
If a provocation were offered, the 
government must, of course, pro- 
ceed to war; and, in this instance, 
when war was determined upon, 
it was admitted that it could not 
be prosecuted in any quarter with 
so much advantage as at Rangoon. 
Lord Amherst proceeded on the 
best opinions that could be col- 
lected ; and, having done so, it 
was rather hard that so much 
censure should be cast upon him, 
Lord Amherst was particularly 
guided by the authority of a brave 
and meritorious officer, Major 
Campbell, who had since fallen a 
victim to the imsalubrity of the 
climate. That officer had been 
four times up to Ava, and his 
opinion was, that, by capturing 
Rangoon, and préventing the ene- 
my from deriving any resources 
from that quarter, he would ine- 
vitably be reduced to come to 
terms. The object, or the justice, 
of this war had never been called 
in question ; and when the neces- 
sity for hostilities was proved to 
exist, that, he thought, would be 
but an indifferent sort of policy 
which could induce a government 
to resort to half measures. He of 
course admitted that it would be 
better if war could be avoided. 
This country had ‘already domi- 
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nions enough in India—-more, in- 
deed, than could well be managed. 
But, in his opinion, Lord Amherst 
was compelled to enter into this 
war; and he could not overlook 
the aggravating conduct of the 
Burmese government without low- 
ering and degrading the British 
character. On this point he should 
say nothing more, as the honour- 
able member had stated that he 
would introduce the subject in a 
more formal and tangible shape ; 
but when it was so brought before 
the house, he should be ready to 
meet all the arguments which the 
hon. member might advance on 
the question. With respect to 
the abilities of Lord Amherst, he 
thought the hon. member had ex- 
pressed too decided an opinion. 
When he was sent out, the com- 
pany’s territories were in a state 
of the most profound peace. It 
was hoped that that state of peace 


might have been preserved: and 
Lord Amherst appeared, from his 
feelings and his character, the 
most likely person who could 
be selected for the purpose of en- 
suring the continuance of tran- 


quillity. It was quite fallacious 
to suppose that no danger was 
ever apprehended from the Bur- 
mese. Lord Minto had himself 
stated his conviction, that if the 
Nepaul war terminated unsuccess- 
fully, the Burmese would appear 
in arms against us. It was very 
true that during the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings, a war 
with the Burmese government had 
been prevented. But how was it 
got rid of? Why, by sending 
back the letter of the Burmese 
monarch, and declaring that our 
government conceived it to bea 
forgery. Such a plan might suc- 
ceed once, but it certainly would 
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not be efficient a second time, 
(Mr. Hume here asked, “ What 
did the right honourable gen- 
tleman say to the destitution 
of the native officers of the 
17th regiment?”) Mr. Wynn 
observed, that the opinion of 
every person with whom he had 
conversed onthe subject was, that 
it was quite impossible the mutiny 
could have been carried on without 
the knowledge of the native off- 
cers, if they had performed their 
duty. They had,therefore, brought 
this destitution on themselves. If 
he stated his own opinion on the 
subject, (founded, as it undoubt- 
edly was, on very slight materials,) 
he should say, that the native 
officers had been guilty of very 
great neglect, and that they de- 
served the punishment of desti- 
tution. It appeared to him to be 
equally necessary for the interest 
of the public service, that they 
should be dismissed under the 
peculiar circumstances of the 
case, as it would have been, had 
they taken an active part in the 
mutiny. ‘The hon. member had 
adduced many reasons for the 
alleged unpopularity of Lord Am- 
herst; but he had omitted one, 
which he (Mr. Wynn) begged 
leave to notice. He really be- 
lieved, that the circumstance of 
Lord Amherst having placed the 
lady of a commodore above the 
ladies of the senior merchants, 
on the table of precedence, had 
excited more hatred, jealousy, 
and ill-feeling, against Lord Am- 
herst, than any other of his 
acts since he became governor- 
general. 

Mr. Robertson viewed this as a 
most serious question, and one on 
which the fullest information ought 
to be afforded. The present con- 
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test in India ought to be viewed, 
not merely with reference to the 
Burmese, but with reference to 
the contiguity of the Burman em- 
pire with the empire of China, 
which contained a population of 
150,000,000. He protested, most 
strongly, against our waging any 
war in India, unless we were 
actually forced into it. It ap- 
peared to him, that the course 
adopted to put down the late 
mutiny placed the life of every 
European in India completely in 
jeopardy. That the native troops 
were bold and resolute, could at 
once be proved by the well-known 
fact, that three companies of them 
had put to the rout 11,000 of the 
Burmese troops. So formidable 
a body of men ought not to be 
treated with harshness or severity. 
He hoped that such information 
would be laid before parliament as 
would enable gentlemen to under- 
stand correctly the present state 
of India. 

Colonel Davies condemned, in 
strong terms, the conduct which 
had been pursued towards the na- 
tive ollicers, who had separated 
themselves from the mutineers, 
and had in all respects behaved 
with propriety. How had the mu- 
tineers themselves been treated ? 
Had gentle measures been adopted 
to bring them back to a sense of 
their duty? No; artillery was 
placed in their rear, and they were 
suddenly assailed with a tremend- 
ous fire. He believed that, if 
they had been properly addres- 
sed, they would have given up 
their arms, and expressed their 
contrition. Every man’s blood 
must boil in his veins when he 
thought upon this catastrophe. 
Numbers were shot on the mo- 
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ment ; and a whole day was spent 
in hunting and cutting down the un- 
happy fugitives. He had not much 
acquaintance with Indian affairs, 
but he had been informed by offi- 
cers who had served in India, that 
a braver, a more loyal, or “ better 
disposed set of men” did not exist, 
than those who composed our 
Indian army. He could not think 
without strong feelings of indigna- 
tion of the treatment which the 
native officers had received on this 
occasion. The government had 
adopted the system of Khadaman- 
thus. ‘They had punished those 
individuals, but they were yet to 
be heard. He trusted, the mo- 
ment fresh advices were received 
from India, that the whole of this 
business would be silted to the 
bottom. 

Mr. Freemantle said, he could 
not but be astonished at the line 
of argument taken by the gallant 
oflicer who had just sat down. 
As a military man, he ought to 
see the necessity of at once put- 
ting down a mutiny, under all 
circumstances. At the very mo- 
ment when the gallant officer was 
speaking, a military inquiry was 
going on for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the whole case. ‘This, 
therefore, he considered a very 
unfit period for the promulgation 
of such statement as had that 
night been made. The mutiny, 
he would take leave to say, was 
not put down by force until every 
other means had been resorted to 
for the purpose, of bringing the 
troops back to a state of subor- 
dination. The gallant officer had 
truly observed, that there was not 
an army on the face of the globe 
more loyal, more determined, 
more eager to do their duty, vo 
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the army of India. During fifty 
years they had received, and they 
had deserved, the praises not only 
of India and of England, but of 
all Europe. While, however, he 
gave them their full, mede of 
praise, he could not go so far as 
to say, that when any part of them 
showed a spirit of insubordination, 
they ought not to be promptly and 
vigorously checked inso dangerous 
a career. Now, he would ask, 

on what was the conduct of those 
who, on the recent mutiny break- 
ing out, acted with promptitude 
and decision, founded? It was 
founded on the refusal of the men 
to march to meet the enemy. As 
this was the case, he was really 
astonished to hear any gentleman 
blame the steps which had been 
taken to put down the mutiny, 
however severe they might seem 
to be. But he contended that 
the severity was not, in fact, great. 
Every effort was in the first in- 
stance made to induce these men 
to lay down their arms; and when 
all persuasion was found useless, 
resort was of necessity had to 
force. ‘The danger was not con- 
fined to the mutiny of one regi- 
ment. The great danger was, that 
disaffection, if a proper example 
were not made, would spread 
around. In a case of that sort, 
therefore, no time was to be lost. 
It was quite clear, that no oppor- 
tunity could be allowed for a 
lengthened negociation. The gal- 
lant officer complained, that a 
dreadful fusillade was opened on 
the mutineers; and he described 
them as having been taken by 
surprise. But this was not a cor- 
rect statement of the case. A 
full opportunity was given to them 
to surrender, and when they de- 


spised that offer, they must have 
known what consequences were 
likely to ensue. He denied ep. 
tirely the assertion of the hon, 
member for Aberdeen, that the 
mutiny was occasioned by the with- 
drawing of any allowances from 
the native troops. In the despateh 
of November, 1823, not a word 
was said on the subject. The 
directions contained in that des- 
patch applied to English officers ; 
and in that arrangement the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Marquis of 
Hastings was adopted generally, 
On some of the points mentioned 
by the noble marquis, the court of 
directors differed from him—some 
of them were deferred, but the 
general principle was adhered to, 
The great object of the directions 
sent out in 1823 was to place the 
troops at the different presidencies 
on the same footing, which, though 
a very proper, was a very difficult 
undertaking. The allowances were 
not taken from any officers, who at 
the time the regulation was sent 
forth were receiving them, but 
were made to apply to those who 
afterwards entered the service. 
With respect to the alteration of 
batta, it referred to the removal of 
troops from different cantonments, 
and three years were allowed to 
elapse before the alteration was to 
take place. In no one instance 
had any remonstrances been made 
by the local governments on ac- 
count of this alteration ; and there- 
fore the mutiny could not be traced 
to that source. (On the whole of 
the arrangement of 1823, the com- 
pany effected no saving. On the 
contrary, they added 200,0001. 
annually to their expenses. He 
conceived that such statements as 
had been made in the house that 
evening, 
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evening, by the honourable mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, and those who 
supported his motion, were calcu- 
lated to have a very bad effect on 
the peace and tranquillity of India. 

Colonel Baillie said, that gentle- 
men ought not to indulge in anti- 
cipations of the final ill success of 
a war, because it had commenced 
unfavourably. In the beginning 
of the Nepaul war our arms were 
not successful. One part of the 
army, commanded by a most ex- 
cellent and gallant officer, had 
suffered a reverse; but yet that 
war was conducted to a successful 
termination. He agreed entirely 
in the eulogium which had been 
pronounced on the Indian army. 
It was as loyal and gallant an army 
as any in the world. But amongst 
that body, as amongst all others, 
disaffection would sometimes ap- 


pear. He recollected that thirty 


years ago a mutiny broke out 


amongst a regiment of those troops, 
who expressed a determination not 
to embark on service. ‘They were 
commanded by one of the most 
gallant and humane officers in our 
service. He, however, found it 
necessary to have recourse to 
force; and that mutiny was put 
down in a manner fully as calami- 
tous, and as much to be deplored, 
as that which the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had described. The 
regiment in question was degraded 
from its station. ‘The 15th regi- 
ment was for ever excluded from 
the list of the company’s force. 
Some of the mutineers were 
brought to a court-martial. A part 
of them were capitally punished ; 
and many others were punished, 
in degree according to the extent 
of their guilt. Some of them, on 
expressing their contrition, were 
admitted into the service again; 
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and the same result might, perhaps, 
occur in this instance. From a 
knowledge of the Indian army 
during 30 years, he came to this 
conclusion, that a mutiny could 
not be brought to a head in that 
army without the knowledge of 
the native officers ; and, therefore, 
he looked upon the officers, in this 
instance, to have been conniving, 
at least to a certain extent, at the 
conduct of those who were placed 
under them. By such a proceed- 
ing they were unquestionably sub- 
jected to the punishment which 
had been inflicted on them. ‘The 
native officers were connected with 
each other by the nearest degrees 
of blood. Many of the junior 
officers were children of men who 
had served 30 or 40 years in the 
Indian army ; and it was impossi- 
ble to conceive that a mutiny could 
be in progress without their know- 
ing something of the matter. The 
honourable member for Aberdeen 
certainly laboured under a con- 
siderable mistake, when he assert- 
ed that a great proportion of the 
native troops were Brahmins. The 
fact was, that the number of Brah- 
mins amongst the native troops 
was very small. ‘The officers con- 
sisted of Rajpoots, and men of 
other high castes, but there were 
very few Brahmins amongst them. 
The information which had reached 
this country, as to the number of 
troops who had been cut off, was 
not to be depended on. It was 
exceedingly contradictory. He 
had received three or four letters 
from India, in one of which the 
number of men killed in the sup- 
pression of the mutiny was stated 
to be 580, in another 470, in a 
third, 360; and in a fourth, 130. 
As tothe character of the governor- 
general, he thought they ought 
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to know something more about it 
before gentlemen proceeded to 
stigmatize it. They ought not to 
stigmatize his conduct, at a mo- 
ment when it was impossible to 
judge of the wisdom and neces- 
sity of the measures he had 
adopted. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that in spite 
of any observations which might 
be made by gentlemen in office, 
he would speak his sentiments as 
to the course of policy pursued 
by Lord Amherst, both in that 
house and out of it. With respect 
to any prejudice which might have 
been raised against Lord Amherst, 
on account of the alteration he had 
made in the table of precedence, 
he (Sir Charles) certainly did not 
participate in it. On the contrary, 
he gave him the highest credit for 
his conduct on that occasion; and 
he also gave great credit to the 
President of the Board of Control, 
who, he believed, had supported 
the alteration proposed by Lord 
Amherst, which gave a_ certain 
degree of precedence to the lady 
of Commodore Hayes. With re- 
spect to the suppression of the 
mutiny, he considered it as one of 
the most barbarous murders that 
had ever been perpetrated. How 
had the mutiny originated? The 
troops were ordered, at a day’s 
notice, to march from Putra to 
Barrackpore (a distance of 1,000 
miles) to join the British army. 
He knew this from a letter which 
he had received, and which was 
written, not after the mutiny, but 
before it broke out. This march 
was ordered in the monsoon sea- 
son—a very unhealthy period of 
the year. On ordinary occasions, 
these troops, when changing their 
cantonments, were allowed coolies, 
bullocks, Xc. to carry their lug- 


gage; but on this occasion thy 
was not the case. They were 
ordered to fall into the ranks with 
their arms and accoutrements; 
their knapsacks, in particular, 
were directed to be fastened op, 
They declined this. They said 
** We are not coolies ; we will not 
degrade ourselves by carrying our 
cooking utensils on our backs,” 
It was this circumstance which gaye 
rise to the ill-feeling amongst the 
troops, which at last broke out 
into open mutiny. If the public 
press in India had been at all free, 
this event would not have happen- 
ed. He did not contend for the 
unlimited freedom of the press in 
India. He was not prepared to 
say that the complete and unre- 
stricted freedom of the press 
there, would, under existing cir- 
cumstances, be proper. But he 
certainly did wish that the press 
of India was far removed from its 
present state, which was one of 
the most slavish degradation. It 
was the defender of tyranny and 
oppression, instead of being, as it 
was in this country, the detector 
of abuses. It was here the birth- 
right of British subjects ; but, in 
India, all and every part of that 
birth-right was withheld. How, 
then, could they receive informa- 
tion from India? They must either 
take such intelligence as the go- 
vernment chose to afford them, or 
that which they received through 
the medium of private correspond- 
ence. He had received a letter 
from a lady on the subject of the 
present state of India, part of 
which he would read to the house. 
He saw the chairman of the court 
of directors (Mr. Astell) smiling 
at this statement, but he would, 
nevertheless, read an extract from 
that letter. His hon. friend (Mr. 

Hume) 
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Hume) had, it appeared, received 
letters from civil, military, medi- 
cal, and commercial characters, on 
this subject; but he repeated that 
the letter he was about to read, 
and it was a very sensible one, 
was the production of a female. 
It was not from the lady of Com- 
modore Hayes, nor from the wife 
of any civil officer; but it was 
from the lady of a gallant officer, 
who was with the army at Ran- 
goon at the time it was written. 
It was dated the 18th of Novem- 
ber, and had been received by the 
very latest arrivals. The writer 
said— Lord Amherst must have 
enough on his mind at this mo- 
ment. Certainly it is a most ner- 
vous and critical time for every 
one of us. ‘The public prints will 
have told you of the mutiny at 
Barrackpore before you receive 
this.” Unfortunately (observed 
Sir C. Forbes) the public prints of 
India did not tell the whole of the 
If the public prints 
were suffered to notice passing 
events there, the government would 
not have been surprised by this 
mutiny at Barrackpore. The 
writer went on to say—“ The 
t7th regiment has been struck off 
the army-list in consequence. The 
artillery and two European regi- 
ments were brought out against 
the mutineers; and it is hoped 
that Sir E. Paget’s decided con- 
duet will have a good effect. Yet 
the feeling of discontent is appre- 
hended to have spread widely 
through the native troops; and 
there is no knowing whether it 
may not show itself somewhere 
else, where there are no European 
troops to put it down.” The let- 
ter went on to complain of that 
economy, as very ill-judged, which 
had curtailed the native troops 
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of their accustomed allowances. 
He perfectly concurred with the 
gallant officer opposite (Colonel 
Davies) that the unfortunate mu- 
tineers ought never to have been 
pursued after they had taken to 
flight. ‘The bringing the artillery 
upon them, dreadful as it seem- 
ed, might be necessary; but the 
pursuit was a cruel and need- 
less piece of butchery, and one 
which would never have occurred 
if such men as Sir Lionel Smith 
or Sir John Malcolm had been in 
command. The hon. baronet sat 
down by declaring, that at no 
former period of our history had 
India been in so perilous a situ- 
ation as it was at present; and 
that the house could not too soon 
recall the individual who had 
brought it into that state. Lord 
Amherst’s friends could not do 
him a greater kindness than by 
soliciting his recall; nor could 
the house do the country a 
greater service than by assenting 
to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that the present debate had 
led to some of the most extraordi- 
nary assertions with respect to 
public officers that it had ever 
been his fortune to hear in the 
course of his parliamentary ex- 
perience. How could Lord Am- 
herst or Sir Edward Paget defend 
themselves against attacks such 
as those now so liberally made 
upon them? For his (the right 
hon. gent’s.) part he knew Lord 
Amherst personally ; but he would 
not, on such an occasion, utter 
one word in his defence. He did 
not think the course now taken 
ought to be answered. He did 
not think that it would be justice 
to Lord Amherst or to Sir Edward 
Paget to attempt to answer ~ 
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Let the hon. member (Mr. Hume) 
come forward directly with a mo- 
tion calling on the house for cen- 
sure, and both the individuals 
whom he attacked would find 
abundance of defenders, and of 
able ones; but unless he could 
connect his recent observations 
with the despatch of the Marquis 
of Hastings in 1819—unless he 
could do this, and he (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer) defied 
him to do it—he had certainly 
treated Lord Amberst unfairly. 

Mr. Bright by no means agreed 
with the right hon. gent. in his 
view of the subject, and strongly 
objected to much of the conduct 
which had been pursued in the 
late mutiny. ‘The general order 
which had been issued subsequent 
to that event was a reflection upon 
the whole body of the native offi- 
cers of India, and a most unjust 
one. ‘Lhe course which had been 
adopted with reference to the 
officers of the regiment which had 
mutinied, was still more ill-judged, 
for they seemed entirely to have 
done their duty on the occasion. 
Generally looking at Lord Am- 
herst’s government, of one fact he 
was quite sure—that India had 
done any thing rather than prosper 
under it; and he did hope, that 
motion after motion would be sub- 
mitted to the house until the whole 
causes of the existing discontent 
were inquired into. 

Mr, Astell had heard no ground 
laid for the production of the pa- 
pers in question. For the matter 
of the Buemese war, upon which 
many observations had been made, 
all the papers relative to that sub- 
ject were already upon the table. 
No man could regret more sin- 
cerely than he did the late mutiny 
which had occurred; but a court 
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of inquiry was sitting upon the 
circumstances connected with that 
event; and he trusted, that untij 
that court reported, the house 
would suspend its opinion. 

Mr. Warre expressed his sur. 
prise that so many weeks of this 
session had elapsed without this 
subject having been brought under 
the consideration of parliament, 
It was said, that the alarm felt on 
this question was utterly unfound- 
ed. Was it not time, he would 
ask, to feel alarm, when the sepoys 
were revolting, and when british 
regiments, which had gone out of 
Calcutta 800 strong, were return. 
ing to it mere skeletons? Let the 
native troops but once feel their 
strength, and determine to act 
upon it, and the empire of Eng- 
land in the east, founded as it was 
upon mere Opinion, was at an end 
for ever. ‘The subject was so 
important to the whole country, 
that he was surprised that the 
government should withhold any 
documents which were  calcu- 
lated to throw the least light upon 
upon it. 

The Chancellor of the E xchequer 
explained. He had never found 
fault with any member for discuss- 
ing the general politics of India 
on this motion. What he com- 
plained of was, that this motion 
was used as a peg on which to 
hang a series of charges against 
Lord Amherst, who was not here 
to defend himself them. 

Mr. Hume replied. If he had 
brought a specific motion forward 
against Lord Amherst, his honour- 
able friend below him would have 
said, ‘* Give me the official doeu- 
ments before you ask me to con 
demn him.” Now that he called for 
the official documents, he was told 


that they could not be granted, 
because 
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because they were wanted as 
ground of attack against an indi- 
vidual who was not present to 
defend himself. This was an in- 
consistency which he left to be 
reconciled by wiser heads than 
his own. He contended at some 
length that there was such a want 
ef confidence in Lord Ambherst 
among the Pritish residents in the 
different presdencies, and also 
among the native subjects of our 
Indian governments, as was calcu- 
lated to produce great and per- 
manent mischief. He was taking 
the best and the fairest course to 
put an end to it by his present 
motion. No reason had been 
assigned against it that weighed 
a feather in the scale, and he 
therefore trusted that the house 
would support him in his call for 
the documents mentioned in his 
resolution. 

The house then divided : — for 
the resolution 15, against it 58 ; 
majority £5. 


House of Commons, March 25.— 
On the motion of Mr Huskisson, 
the house resolved itself into a 


committee on the customs and 
excise consolidation acts. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that in 
rising to call the attention of the 
committee to the removal of certain 
duties now paid on the importa~ 
tion of foreign articles employed 
in some of the manufactures of 
this country, also on foreign ma- 
nufactured articles, and likewise 
to the repeal of some of the 
protecting duties which were im- 
posed on the supposition that they 
were necessary to uphold our 
domestic manufacture, he trusted 
for the same kind indulgence 
which he experienced on a former 
evening. He felt the more con- 
fident on this occasion, that it 
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would be extended to him, from 
the recollection of what had oc- 
curred on the evening when he 
introduced to the house another 
branch of the trade of the country. 
He was the more sanguine in 
looking to the support of the 
house to the measures which he 
should submit, from this circum- 
stance — that we had now the 
benefit of experience, as to the 
advantage which might be derived 
from the removal of restrictions 
on our commerce, and the aboli- 
tion of asystem of vexatious legis- 
lative interference with the internal 
industry or foreign commerce of 
the country. However confident 
he and his right hon, friend, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
might have been, that the mea- 
sures which they proposed last 
session would have produced the 
most beneficial results, it was 
nevertheless impossible not to feel 
that some circumstances might 
arise by which their expectation 
might be defeated. It was their 
duty, therefore, to watch carefully 
the progress of the measures they 
had proposed, before they pro- 
ceeded farther in the course in 
which they had embarked. Now, 
however, it was ascertained by 
experience, that without one ex- 
ception those measures had been 
completely successful. ‘The fears, 
and forebodings, and predictions 
of those by whom they were op- 
posed, turned out to be visionary ; 
while the ardent expectations of 
those by whom they were sup- 
ported were more than realized. 
These satisfactory results must 
now be most gratifying to those 
gentlemen by whom the measures 
of last session were opposed, It 
must be consolatory to them to 
learn, that the house had not suf- 
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fered itself to be influenced by 
their predictions or prophecies ; 
while to those by whom the mea- 
sures were supported, it must be 
a pleasing reflection to think, that 
as they proceeded farther in the 
same course, the public interest 
must be more and more benefited. 
Last session, a total change was 
made in the laws affecting the silk 
trade; and instead of an entire 
prohibition, it was proposed that 
an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. 
should be laid on. Some gentle- 
men then suggested, that this was 
too high, not for the English 
manufacturer (for he was. still 
afraid that it was not high enough), 
but too high, inasmuch as it left a 
latitude to the smuggler. In this 
latter opinion he was inclined to 
concur, for he had _ still some 
doubt whether that high duty 
would not have that effect to a 
considerable extent. The mea- 


sure passed, and what was the 


result? The fears of the manu- 
facturers in this country, whatever 
they were, had completely sub- 
sided. If any fears now existed, 
they were transferred to the 
French manufacturer; and he 
(Mr. Huskisson) had good reason 
to know, that serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained by the 
manufacturers in France, at the 
great progress which we were 
making in the silk trade in this 
country. Now if thirty per cent. 
duty were found quite enough for 
the protection of that trade, it 
remained to be considered what 
should be done with respect to 
other trades, where the protecting 
duties were so high as to leave a 
large profit to the smuggler to the 
great injury of the fair trader. 
The first of the duties to which 
he should call the attention of the 
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house, were those for the protec. 
tion of the cotton-trade, which was _ 
the greatest of all our manufac. 
tures. In that trade he a 
hended we excelled all our rivals, 
whether with respect to quality or 
fabric. Our perfection in this 
article was admitted by every 
country; and in every market 
where our cotton goods could be 
introduced, they obtained a pre- 
ference. The extent of our trade 
might be inferred, when he stated, 
that in last year the amount of 
cotton goods exported from this 
country exceeded 30 millions 
sterling official value. Now, with 
the certainty that the English 
manufacturer could purchase 
cheaper in his own than in any 
foreign market, what did the 
house think was the amount of 
the protecting duty on foreign 
cotton? He would state it, and 
the fact showed what was the 
jealous feeling with which some 
of our manufacturers (ignorant of 
their real interests) formerly viewed 
any competition of other trades; 
and the absurdity of allowing the 
jealousies of one branch of trade 
to operate with the legislature in 
enacting measures restrictive of 
the general commerce of the coun- 
try. The duty was 75/. per cent. 
on one sort of cotton goods, 
651. 10s. on another—(he envied 
the shrewdness of the man who 
imagined that 10s. were the point 
at which the English manufacturer 
could be protected against foreign 
competition)—and the lowest duty 
was 50/. per cent. ad valorem. All 
this was, he would contend, quite 
absurd. It was preposterous to 
apply such enormous duties for 
the protection of a manufacture 
in which we so much excelled, 
against the light articles of 4 
foreign 
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foreign country. But it should 
also be recollected, that cotton was 
a principal article of manufacture 
in one of our own possessions, 
where the manufacture of cotton 
cloths, and cotton goods of various 
descriptions, was carried on to a 
great extent. Yet against these 
people, part of our own subjects, 
we were imposing a duty of 75 
per cent., while we obliged them, 
at the same time, te receive our 
articles. Leaving the small duty 
on the raw material, he would 
propose to reduce all these duties 
to 10 per cent., which would, he 
conceived, be quite sufficient to 
protect our trade. He would 
allow cotton goods, the produce 
of India and of all other places, to 
come into our markets on payment 
of that duty; and he should be 
able to show that the alteration 
would be for the general benefit 
of the country. He next came 
to the woollen-trade — the old 
staple trade of this country. This 
trade was the petted child of the 
legislature. It had been nursed, 
and fondled, and fostered, and 
protected by legislative  inter- 
ference; but, like many other 
fond children, it was almost spoiled 
by over-attention, and did not at 
all advance in strength in propor- 
tion to the tenderness with which 
it was treated; while its younger 
brother, the cotton-trade, which 
was left to rough it along by itself, 
made greater progress in the world, 
with a stronger and more invigor- 
ated constitution. It would be 
fatiguing to himself and to the 
committee to go through a detail 
of all the laws which had been 
from time to time enacted for 
the purpose of protecting this 
trade, and which went to an in- 
terference with even the most 
1825. 
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minute proceedings im every state 
of the manufacture. It would be 
sufficient to state, that in his own 
time, not fewer than 100 acts of 
parliament had been repealed, 
which had for their object the 
regulation of, or the interference 
with, some branch of the trade. 
In addition to these, there were 
laws regulating the mode in which 
the wool should be picked from 
the sheep—the manner in which 
it was to be conveyed—the way 
in which it was to be dressed in 
particular cases—and a variety of 
other rules and laws, which had 
only the effect of crippling the 
trade, and preventing its natural 
growth. Most of these had lately 
been done away with, but the high 
protecting duties still remained. 
Those duties were 501. per cent. 
on the value of all foreign woollens 
imported ; yet it was well known 
that we exported woollens to a 
considerable extent. He would 
propose to reduce the duty on 
foreign woollens from 50 to 15 per 
cent., which he thought would be 
quite sufficient to afford our trade 
all the protection it required. 
Having stated that the silk and 
woollen trades had been interfered 
with by ill-advised legislative 
enactments to a great extent, 
while the cotton-trade had been 
comparatively free from such 
trammels, and that that was one 
great cause why the cotton-trade 
had thriven so much better, he 
would, with the permission of the 
committee, illustrate his statement 
by showing what was the condi- 
tion of the two trades (cotton and 
woollen) in the years 1765, and 
the year just ended, being a period 
of 60 years. He would first show 
what was the import of the raw 
material in those years. In the 
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year 1765 there were imported into 
this country 3,359,000lbs. of cot- 
ton wool; — in the last year the quan- 
tity amounted to 150,000,000lbs. 
In the year 1765, the value of all 
the cotton goods exported was only 
200,000/.; in the last year it was 
30,795,0001. In 1765, the quan- 
tity of sheep’s wool imported was 
1,926,000Ibs. ; in the year ending 
1825, it was 3,858,000lbs.; in 
1765, the value of woollen goods 
exported was 5,159,000/.; im the 
last year it was 6,926,0001., being 
only a difference of 1,767,000/. 
He was sure it would not be de- 
nied that the aggregate quantity 
of wool grown in this country was 
greater at present than it had been 
60 years ago. The many im- 
provements which had since then 
been made in husbandry —the 
increased facilities of producing 
winter food for sheep, must of ne- 
cessity have augmented the quan- 
tity of wool produced at present 


very much beyond that of the year 


1765. If to this were added the 
amount imported in the last year, 
would it not appear surprising that 
the difference in the exports be- 
tween the two periods should be 
only an increase of 1,767,000/. ? 
This increase, it must be obvious, 
was not at all in proportion to the 
increased power of consumption. 
If the consumption of cotton goods 
had increased to such an extent as 
he had stated, was it not right to 
assume that the consumption of 
woollens would have had a some- 
what proportionate increase, if the 
trade had not been fettered down 
by absurd regulations? The means 
of consumption had increased, and 
it was admitted that the wants of 
the consumer increased in propor- 
tion to his means. He would next 
call the attention of the committee 
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to another great branch of oy, 
trade—the linen manufacture. |; 
would be quite impossible to 

at present into the detail of ajj 
the regulations which existed with 
respect to the scale of duties, jp 
the book of rates, on this subject. 
He would content himself with 
saying, that the lowest rate of duty 
on foreign linens imported, was 
401, per cent. and it was raised on 
various kinds, so that it reached 
on some to 180/. per cent. on the 
manufactured article. In order to 
do away with the confusion which 
the present regulations in the book 
of rates tended to create, and to 
make the thing intelligible, he 
would propose (and on this sub- 
ject he had consulted persons best 
acquainted with, and most exten. 
sively concerned in, the linen- 
trade) to put an ad valorem duty 
of 25 per cent. on the importation 
of all linen of foreign manufacture. 
When it was considered that 30 per 
cent. was thought sufficient for 
the protection of the silk trade, he 
should say that this sum of 25 per 
cent. was fixed more to meet the 
prejudices of many in the linen trade 
than from a conviction that it was 
necessary as a protection. Ano- 
ther branch on which he proposed 
to make an alteration was that of 
paper and books. ‘The importa- 
tion of foreign books was in a 
great degree prevented by the pre- 
sent high duty. Now he put it 
to the committee, whether, when 
the copyright of individuals in this 
country in any works was suffi- 
ciently protected, the present high 
duties ought to continue? In pro- 
posing a reduction of duty, he had 
no wish that any injury should be 
done to the publishers here, and 
he was certam that the measure 
would not have that effect. His 


proposition 
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proposition would be, that on all 
hound and unbound foreign books 
imported into this country, there 
should be a duty twice the amount 
of that paid here on paper. This 
would bring the duty very con- 
siderably lower than it was at pre- 
sent, and would tend to prevent 
the smuggling which was now 
carried on in foreign books. 
The importation of any printed 
books, in which there was a 


copyright in this country, would 


not. of course, be allowed. 
The publisher of such works in 
this country would still have the 
same protection as at present; 
but the publisher of a work abroad 
could not claim any copyright here 
for such publication. All works, 
therefore, imported, would have to 
pay sixpence per pound-weight 
duty, which was just twice what 
was paid as excise duty on paper. 
This would be found a sufficient 
protection to the publisher here, 
and would go a great way to put 
an end to the smuggling of fo- 
reign books. Another article on 
which the duties amounted almost 
to a prohibition was foreign glass. 
The duty was at present 80 per 
cent. above the excise duty. This 
was found to press with particular 
severity On persons importing wine 
in bottles. ‘The duty on wine had 
of late been very considerably re- 
duced, but that on the bottles was 
so high, that it amounted to half 
the duty on the precious liquor it 
contained. He would propose to 
reduce the duty on bottles from 
18s. to Ss. per dozen, which would 
be double the excise duty paid 
on bottles manufactured in_ this 
country. On all other kinds of 
glass imported, he would reduce 
the duty to 20 per cent. above the 
excise duty paid on British glass. 
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If he went from glass to earthen- 
ware, he should find the same 
principle in force, and notwith- 
standing that we manufactured 
the article cheaper than our neigh- 
bours on the continent, yet we had 
a protecting duty of 75 per cent, 
on the foreign article. This he 
proposed to reduce to 100. or 12/, 
per cent., but in the higher article 
of porcelain, the duty would be 
something higher. As at present 
the only profits which accrued from 
the importation of that article were 
derived by the smuggler, he would 
not make the duty so high as to 
continue this temptation, There 
was a great variety of other arti- 
cles, which were either prohibited 
altogether, or the duties so high 
as to be equivalent to a prohibi- 
tion ; such as turnery, gloves, and 
so on, Gloves were altogether 
prohibited, and what was the con- 
sequence? That hundreds of per- 
sons were employed in smuggling 
them into this country. Now, he 
thought it much better to have a 
duty of 30 per cent. than an entire 
prohibition. The smuggler’s trade 
would then be in a great degree 
destroyed, and the home trade in 
that article be sufficiently pro- 
tected. On foreign turnery and 
other light articles, a considerable 
reduction would be made ; but still 
the duty continued sufficiently high 
to protect our own trade in those 
articles. Having thus stated what 
were his intentions with respect 
to these duties, he would now 
come to duties of another class, 
which were very high, and very 
injurious in their operation on the 
general trade of the country. These 
were the duties on metallic sub- 
stances. His right hon. friend, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
had stated to the house on a former 
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evening his intention of reducing the 
duty on foreign iron from 71. 10s. 
or 6/. 10s. to 11. 10s.—a measure 
which would be productive of the 
most important advantages to the 
country. One hon. member (Mr. 
Alderman Thompson), who was 
most extensively connected in the 
iron trade, had expressed his entire 
approbation of the proposition, 
which he admitted would be of 
great benefit to the manufacturer 
and the consumer, and at the same 
time hoped that it would not be 
opposed by the iron masters of 
the country. He (Mr. Huskisson) 
should confess, however, that it 
had been his lot since to see se- 
veral of those iron masters on the 
subject, and he regretted to find 
that they were quite opposed to 
the opinion of the hon. alderman 
with respect to it. They, like many 
other persons at the head of 
particular branches of trade, were 
most liberal in their views with 
respect to trade in general—they 
were most anxious that all trades 
should be as open as possible, ex- 
cept that particular one in which 
they were engaged, and in that 
alone would they wish to have 
the monopoly continued. He 
would assert confidently, that the 
comforts of a very numerous 
body of people depended on the 
reduction of the dey on foreign 
iron, which was so well received 
by the house when it was men- 
tioned by the chancellor of the ex- 
a on a former evening. 
He knew that there were at the 
present moment extensive orders 
in Sheffield and Birmingham— 
some of them from North Ame- 
rica, others from several parts of 
the South American provinces— 
which could not be executed be- 
cause they were sent with a limit- 





ation of price; and he also knew 
that very many individuals wer 
now employed in making models 
of the kind of articles wanted, 
which were to be sent off to Ger. 
many, where the orders could be 
executed at a very reduced price, 
Was not this, he would ask, quite 
enough to show the great import. 
ance of having those duties re. 
duced? Was it not an injurious 
monopoly, thus to exclude a fo. 
reign supply, and confine the 
market to the produce of the 
country, which was really not 
sufficient to supply the general 
demand? It was of the utmost 
advantage to this country to have, 
in the manufacture of many arti- 
cles, a mixture of foreign iron, 
particularly Swedish, which was 
superior to the iron smelted with 
coal. ‘The want of a sufficient 
supply of that iron (in consequence 
of the high duties) had caused a 
deterioration in the quality of se- 
veral important articles of our 
iron manufacture, and would pro- 
duce a consequent diminution of 
the demand. In the manufacture 
of iron cables, for instance, which 
had of late come into very general 
use in our ships, a mixture of 
Swedish iron was considered of 
great advantage, and those cables 
in which it was used were consi- 
dered the best. Here, then, 
most important benefit to our 
naval interests might be counter- 
acted or prevented, by continuing 
the present high duties: the re 
duction of duty on this article 
was on every account advisable. 
The next article upon which he 
intended to effect a reduction was 
copper. The state in which the 
English manufacturer was p 

by the high duty on iron was no 
more injurious than that in which 
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he was placed by the high duty 
on copper. The duty on the im- 
portation of copper was at present 
54. per ton. Now, if we attempt- 
ed to maintain the duty at this 
high rate, and to keep up the price 
of our copper manufactures ac- 
cordingly, it was evident that we 
must ultimately be driven from 
the market by our incompetency 
to contend with the foreign manu- 
facturer; whereas, if we lowered 
the duty, and so enabled our ma- 
nufacturer to furnish a superior 
article at a lower price, we should 
soon become the manufacturers of 
it for the whole world. ‘The con- 
sumption of copper amounted at 
present, in each year, to 10,000 
tons, of which 4,000 or 5,000 
were used at home, whilst the re- 
mainder where exported to the 
foreign market. Now, the owners 
of copper-mines must see, that if 
by the high price at which the 
manufacturer bought copper, he 
should lose his hold upon the 
foreign market, they must be in- 
jured by the effects of their own 
monopoly. ‘I'he supply of copper 
would be diminished more. than 
one-half; and they would there- 
fore lose more by the continuance 
of the present duties than they 
would run the risk of losing by 
the repealof them. Besides, they 
ought to recollect, that in this ar- 
ticle a new field of supply had 
recently been opened on the world. 
Copper was plentiful in many of 
the states of South America; and 
if our policy in imposing on it 
high and prohibitory duties had 
hot prevented it from coming into 

country, we should have had 
4 much greater manufacture of 
Copper than we had at present. 
By prohibiting the importation of 
Copper, other countries had been 
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compelled to undertake the ma- 
nufacture of it themselves; they 
had discovered means of rolling 
and preparing it, and were actu- 
ally employing our machinery to 
do that which we should have had 
an opportunity of doing ourselves, 
had it not been for our impolitic 
restrictions. A supply of copper 
was poured into Europe from 
Chili; of that supply we might 
have been the masters, if we had 
not placed on the article such an 
enormous duty as incapacitated 
other countries from purchasing 
it at our hands. The committee 
must be aware of the difficulty 
which was always found in recon- 
ciling the conflicting interests of 
the manufacturer and the consumer 
of an article. He was, however, 
of opinion that he should do good 
to both in reducing the duty on 
copper from 541, to 271. per ton. 
That reduction would relieve the 
evil which pressed at present on 
the copper-manufacturer of the 
country, and would be productive 
of consequences which he trusted 
would enable him, in another ses- 
sion, to propose to the committee 
even a still larger reduction. 
There was another article in which 
he thought that he might safely 
propose an alteration of duties. 
It was the article of spelter,a me- 
tal better known by the name of 
zinc. ‘The duty on the importa- 
tion of it into this country was 
281. per ton. The selling price 
of it at Hamburgh was 30/. per 
ton, whilst in England it was from 
401. to 501. perton. This article 
formed a third part of the com- 
position of brass; so that with 
this duty of 28/. per ton on the 
zinc, and a duty of 54/. per ton on 
the copper which went to its form- 
ation, how could they — 

that 
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that the English manufacturer 
could support himself against the 
competition of the foreign manu- 
facturer? The great occupation 
of our manufacturers at present 
was, to furnish patterns for the 
foreign manufacturers, which they 
were unable to furnish for them- 
selves. He proposed to reduce 
the duty on this article full one- 
half. He believed that the reduc- 
tion ought to go still further, but 
he would not press it at present 
in consequence of some indivi- 
duals having capital engaged in 
the mines of this country, which, 
however, could not in any respect 
compete with those of Silesia. The 
next article to which he came was 
tin. The duty imposed on it was 
so enormous as to be absolutely 
prohibitory. He intended to re- 
duce it from 5/. 9s. 3d. per ewt. 
to 2/1. The duty on lead, too, 
would also be diminished, but the 
diminution would be smaller than 
that on tin. He had now gone 
through all the articles enume- 
rated by name in the book of rates 
to which he intended to apply the 
principles on which he thought 
the reduction of these prohibitory 
duties expedient. He must now 
inform the committee, that upon 
all goods, wares, and merchandize, 
being either in part or wholly ma- 
nufactured, not being enumerated 
or described in the book of rates, 
nor otherwise charged with duty, 
and not prohibited to be imported 
into or used in Great Britain, for 
every 100/. value, a duty of 50/. 
was payable, and that upon all 
8, wares, and merchandize 
not being either in part or wholl 
manufactured, for every 1007. 
value, 50/. was paid. He ought 
to state to the committee, that 
every thing which could by any 





accident be considered as an ob. 
ject of jealousy to any of our m. 
nufactures was enumerated 
name in that book ; but there were 
many things not connected with 
trade or merchandize, but with 
art, science, and literature, and 
deriving their value solely from 
such connexion, which, whenever 
they came into the country, cost 
the person who imported them 50 
per cent. on their estimated value, 
He would give them a curious 
instance of the manner in which 
this regulation was sometimes ap. 
plied. A friend of his own had 
recently had occasion to import 
into England an object, which, 
though some might consider it lu- 
dicrous, others deemed worthy 
of curiosity and interest—he meant 
amummy. The officers of the cus- 
tom-house, when this article fell 
into their hands, were not a little 
puzzled by it. These remains of 
mortality were of a nature which 
embarrassed them considerably. 
The muscles and sinews, which 
had been preserved for three thou- 
sand years, could scarcly be called 
a raw material; and _ therefore, 
after long debate, and mature de- 
liberation, it was determined to 
treat them as manufactured arti- 
cles. His friend was particularly 
anxious not to lose his mummy, 
and on being interrogated as to 
its value, stated it to be worth 
4001. That declaration cost him 
200/., for he was called upon to 
pay a duty of 50 per cent. on the 
manufactured merchandise he had 
imported into the country. This 
case might be taken as a fair 4 
cimen of the multitude of sim 
cases which were daily occurring, 
full of vexation to individuals, 
productive of little or no advat- 


tage to the revenue. An alteration 
0 
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of this duty would, he conceived, 
confer a great benefit on the com- 
munity. He therefore proposed 
to reduce the duty on all manu- 
fctured articles not enumerated 
in the book of rates, from 50 per 
cent. to 20 per cent.; and the 
duty on all raw materials not so 
enumerated, from 20 per cent. to 
10 per cent. The result of all 
these alterations would be this— 
that the maximum of duty which 
he should leave in the English 
book of rates, where the duty was 
not imposed for purposes of trade 
but of revenue, would be 30 per 
cent. He was quite satisfied that 
any duty which was more than 30 
per cent. on the prime cost of any 
article, could have no other effect 
than to transfer the trade in it 
from the fair trader to the smug- 
gler; and he was sure that the 
committee would feel that, when 
his right hon. friend, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, was en- 
deavouring, by lowering. the high 
duties, to put an end to smuggling, 
the last thing which it ought to 
countenance was the continuance 
of a high duty, not for the bene- 
fit of the revenue, but for the 
supposed protection of certain 
branches of our manufactures, 
This was a subject connected with 
feat and melancholy reflections. 
f gentlemen did but know the 
state of the coast of Sussex, not- 
withstanding all the vigilance of 
the coast blockade, they would 
feel that there was no evil which 
more imperatively called for re- 
dress than the frequency of smug- 
Bling on that coast. “ Let any 
gentleman,” continued the hon. 
member, “ go down to Brighton, 
and wander along the coast from 
Brighton to Deal, and I will un- 
dertake to say, that if he takes 


hon, member proceede 
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the first man he meets, and states 
to him that he wants certain pro- 
hibited articles—as, for instance, 
drugs, or gloves, or ornamental 
china, or any thing, I care not 
what—within half an hour per- 
sons shall be brought to him who 
will engage to deliver to him, 
within ten days, any articles he 
may want, on an allowance of 30 
per cent, beyond the prime cost at 
Paris. What is the consequence 
of such a system? That you have 
whole families regularly employed 
in a permanent violation of the 
law, encouraged in the prosecution 
of a system which naturally leads 
them to a disregard of their moral 
duties— which tends to make them 
not only bad subjects, but bad 
members of society—which places 
them in continual outlawry, and 
leaves them in a state little above 
a state of piracy. And this too, 
be it observed, not for any benefit 
to the revenue—(for I contend, 
that the exchequer, instead of re- 
ceiving benefit, receives injury 
from such a state of things)—but 
for the protection ef some pre- 
tended interest, not in the great 
manufactures of the country, but 
in its second rate and cheaper 


-manufacture, which some specu- 


lators have prevailed on the house 
to protect, in order that they might 
compel the country to purchase 
from them an inferior article at a 
heavy price, when it might obtain 
a better article at a lower price 
from a foreign country.” The 
to ilus- 
trate this position by particular 
instances. Cambrics were manu- 
factured in France, or rather m 
Flanders, cheaper and better than 
they were in England. A high 
duty was imposed en them to pre- 
vent their importation; and the 
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effect of it was, that owing to the 
high rate of duty, the revenue re- 
ceived on the importation of these 
cambrics, instead of amounting to 
40,000/., as was anticipated when 
it was imposed, did not amount to 
more than 4,000/. 
quantity which went into consump- 


tion, and which was known to be 
great, was brought into the country 


by the ingenuity of the smugglers. 
The same was the case with regard 
to a certain species of paper. 
There was a kind of paper manu- 


factured in France, which, for en- 
graving and some other special 
purposes, was much superior to any 


per manufactured in England ; 


ut, because some individuals en- 
gaged in the manufacture of paper 
in England, thought proper to 
complain of the French paper as 


injurious to the sale of-his own, 


and chose rather to imitate than to 
surpass it, the house adopted a 
usual short course of imposing 


upon it an enormous prohibited 
a and so compelled the En- 
glis 


preferred a cheap and good one. 
The effect of such a system was 
to offer a premium to mediocrity, 
and to entail upon the country 
many of the evils of monopoly. It 
destroyed all motive to exertion; 
it cramped the energies of industry, 


and it impeded the progress of 


improvement. It was attended 
by one of the chief evils of mono- 
poly. Whenever any restraint 
was put upon the market of sup- 
ply, it led to great fluctuation 
in the demand; that fluctuation 
in the demand led to a fluctuation 
in the price, which was attended 
with disagreeable consequences to 


all parties; for it exposed the 
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consumer to confine himself 
to the use of a dear and bad arti- 
cle, when he would naturally have 





dealer to great risk, and the cop. 
sumer to great inconvenience, Not 
fearing, therefore, that the redye. 
tion of the duties which he had 
proposed would tend to over. 
whelm the country with any fo. 
reign articles which would be 
injurious to any of the great 
branches of our own manufacture, 
he had no hesitation in pressing on 
the committee the necessity of 
carrying it into immediate effect, 
He did not pretend to deny, and 
it would be absurd if he did, that 
some foreign goods would make 
their way into the country. On 
the contrary, he admitted that they 
would find their way into it, and 
that, too, to the benefit of the 
country. That it would be to the 
benefit of the consumer nobody 
would dispute; and he thought 
that it would be to the benefit of 
the manufacturer, as it would in- 
spire him with a desire to improve 
his manufacture. He was not 
induced to make that observa- 
tion by any series of general re- 
marks or arguments; he had 
experience to direct him on this 
point, and to support him in the 
scale of duties which he had that 
evening proposed to them. The 
committee was aware that in the 
year 1786 we entered into a treaty 
of commerce with France. By 
that treaty we stipulated that the 
woollen and cotton goods of France 
should be admitted in this coun- 
try, and that our woollen and 
cotton goods should be admitted 
into France at a duty of 12 per 
cent. The same stipulation was 
made with regard to all articles of 
glass, earthenware, &c. Some ar- 
ticles were admitted at a duty of 
10 per cent, and none at a higher 
duty than 15 per cent. What was 
the consequence? We sent our 


goods 
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manufactured goods into 
England, but no injury accrued to 
branch of our manufactures 
from the rates of duty which he 
had specified—all of which, by the 
bye, were inferior to those he now 
called upon the committee to ra- 
ify. He would here seize the 
opportunity of stating one or two 
facts as an illustration of the im- 
provement which grew out of this 
interchange of the manufactures 
of the two countries. Imme- 
diately after the treaty of 1786, 
French woollens were imported 
into this country in great abun- 
dance. They became very fashion- 
able, and nobody who called him- 
self a gentleman would wear any 
thing else but a French coat. In 
less than two years, our manu- 
fucturers had so much improved 
in the manufacture of woollen, that 
their cloths were frequently sold 
as French, and no difference could 
be discerned between them. The 
same improvement took place in 
the manufacture of fancy mustlins, 
in which they had before excelled 
us in the beauty of their patterns. 
He had no doubt but a similar im- 
provement would take place at 
present in our manufactures under 
the competition against which they 
would now have to contend. From 
Switzerland, and certain parts of 
Germany, ‘some articles of cotton 
goods might perhaps be brought 
which woutd have a superior 
brightness of colour to recommend 
them to public attention; but he 
really believed that the great bulk 
of our consumption would still be 
‘upplied, in spite of all foreign 
competitors, by the skill and in- 
dustry of our own manufacturers. 
te was the more inclined to be- 
eve this, from a recollection of 


to France, and imported 
Frc 
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the improvement which had taken 
place in the silk trade since the 
alterations made in it by the act 
of last session had come into full 
play. Up to the last year we had 
made no advances in the branch of 
our manufactures; but at present 
he knew of his own personal know- 
ledge that British silks were sent 
down to the coast of Sussex, and 
were suld there as silks of French 
manufacture. Such was the em- 
pire of fashion ; it led its votaries 
to give extravagant prices for 
goods, not caring so much for the 
value of the article manufactured 
as for the name of the place from 
which it was supposed to come. 
He might be told that a great 
change had been effected in the 
country since the year 1786—that 
we had been engaged in a long 
and expensive war, and that we 
had to support the weight of a 
great many new and heavy taxes. 
He admitted that such was the 
case. In other countries, however, 
war had raged in all its horrors: 
their taxes had been increased, and 
their burdens made to press more 
heavily. What was still more 
mischievous, their capital had been 
ravaged, diminished, and destroy- 
ed: in this country no such cala- 
mity had been experienced. The 
capital of England, thank God, was 
still unimpaired; and it was not 
with us so much a question of mere 
manual labour, as it was, since the 
invention of the steam-engine, a 
question of the progress of the re- 
flective mind of man calling forth 
the capacity of the country to give 
effect to its wonderful discoveries. 
In that respect we stood proudly 
pre-eminent. In addition to our 
capital, we were in possession of 
that energy of enterprise, and of 


that stability of exertion, which had 
always 
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always been the distinguishing 
marks of the English character ; 
and he had no doubt, that with 
such qualifications on our side, we 
should, even though all our pro- 
tecting duties were abolished, 
continue superior to the efforts of 
our commercial rivals, not only 
in our own market, but also in 
the markets of every nation to 
which our fleets could waft us. 
He expected to meet with another 
objection—indeed, he had already 
met with it in the correspondence 
he had felt it right to carry on 
with some intelligent merchants 
on this very subject—he expected, 
he said, to be told that in 1786, 
we had insured from France, by 
treaty, a reciprocity of commer- 
cial advantages, and that at present 
we had made no such arrange- 
ment, He would allow that this 
argument might in one respect be 
worth considering—he meant in 
its relation to the foreign market ; 
but with regard to the danger of 
our being undersold in our own 
markets, he did not conceive it to 
hold at all. He had just now 
told them that he had considered 
it his duty, before he proposed 
these resolutions, to commence a 
correspondence regarding them 
with some of our most enterpris- 
ing and intelligent merchants. 
From one of them, who had for- 
merly been a member of that 
house, and whose absence from it 
he regretted, not only on account 
of the vigour of mind which he 
displayed upon all questions, but 
more especially on account of the 
great practical knowledge which 
he would have brought with him 
to this question —from Mr, Kirk- 
man Finlay he had received a let- 
ter, in answer to a communication 
he had made to him, of which he 





should beg leave to read a part tp 
the house. The part which he 
should read related to this ques. 
tion of reciprocity. The 

was dated the 18th of February 
and was in the following terms “ 
“ Subscribing, as I do, to every 
one of the advantages stated ip 
your letter, I will not occupy your 
time by going farther into the 
subject; at the same time, I mug 
not lead you to suppose that such 
a measure is likely to be adopted 
without some opposition from ma- 
nufacturers, who have all their 
old prejudices to remove before 
they can subscribe, in their own 
case, to the sound principles of 
free commercial intercourse, which 
you are, so much to the public 
advantage, endeavouring to esta- 
blish. Believe me, that no one 
takes a deeper interest than I do 
in the success of all such mea- 
sures; and I am certain that the 
adoption of such a plan as we are 
now talking of, will go far, in its 
consequences, to satisfy persons 
both at home and abroad, of the 
benefits that will arise to all coun- 
tries from the general establish- 
ment of such measures. It is no 
doubt true, that it will be argued 
that such concessions ought not 
to be granted to foreign states, 
without being accompanied by 
some stipulation for the admission 
into their consumption of some of 
our produce or manufactures 00 
the payment of a moderate duty. 
But in my view of the case; We 
ought not so suffer ourselves @ 
be influenced by such reasoning, 
since our whole object being ® 
benefit ourselves, our inquiry § 
naturally confined to the cons 
deration of whether such a 

of acting be really advantageous 
independent altogether of oe 
may 
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be done by the government 
epee Dlisted: Now, if the 
measure be really beneficial to us, 
why shall we withhold from our- 
selves an advantage, because other 
states are not yet advanced so far 
as we are in the knowledge of their 
own interests, or have not attain- 
ed the power of carrying their 
own views into practice?” The 
hon, member, after he had finish- 
ed the perusal of the above let- 
ter, observed, that in the last 
words of it his hon. friend had 
clearly stated the real grounds 
upon which foreign states had 
acted—namely, their ignorance of 
their own interests, and their in- 
competency to carry their own 
views into practice. But let his 
hon. friend, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, continue to come down 
to parliament, year after year, 
to accumulate fresh proofs of 
the advantage of taking away re- 
strictive impositions upon com- 
merce, of the benefit of diminish- 
ing excessive duties, and of the 
practicability of obtaining from 
such a diminution of duties an 
increased revenue—let his hon. 
friend, he said, continue to come 
down year after year (and long 
might he live to do sO), to propose 
a reduction of taxes, and to gratify 
the country by an exhibition of 
resources which, notwithstanding 
such reduction, still raised the 
exchequer to the same level—let 
his honourable friend continue to 
present such an exhilarating spec- 
tacle to the sight of the world, and 
t would not be long before he 
would open the eyes of other go- 
vernments to the advantages of 
our present system. At present 
they did not give us credit for 
“mcerity, but suspected that for 
some reason or other, into which 
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they could not penetrate, we held 
it out to them as a deceitful lure. 
They would not adopt our new 
course of relaxation, but were ra- 
ther inclined to adopt our cast-off 
resolutions in favour of restrictions 
and monopolies, and to take up 
the task of enforcing them in our 
stead. But when they saw the 
advantages we derived from aban- 
doning our unwise and antiquated 
prejudices in favour of restrictions 
and prohibitions, when they be- 
came convinced by the testimony 
of their senses that every step of 
our progress was attended by fresh 
benefits, it needed no stretch of 
prophetic imagination to predict 
that they would soon renounce the 
errors of their ways, follow our 
example, and pare down the most 
excessive of their duties, as he 
was now calling upon the com- 
mittee to pare down the excessive 
duties which had been imposed by 
former parliaments. Having thus 
stated the alterations which he 
intended to propose with regard 
to the protecting or prohibitory 
duties, it was necessary that he 
should now add, that with a view 
to give the British manufacturer 
every fair advantage, and to enable 
him to meet the competition with 
which he would have to contend 
in the foreign market, it was de- 
sirable to consider how far it was 
possible to reduce some of the 
duties which at present seemed to 
interfere with their immediate 
success, by being imposed on the 
raw material which he was obliged 
to use in his manufactures. Dur- 
ing the exigency of the war, con- 
trary to the policy which the 
country had pursued before its 
commencement, we found it ne- 
cessary to lay a duty—or at least 


we did lay a duty—on various 
articles 
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articles employed in dying. The 
articles were various in kind, but 
the amount of duty derived from 
them was not considerable ; still, 
if it operated to the value of one 
or two per cent. against them in 
the present open competition of 
the market, it might operate to 
their disadvantage, and therefore 
ought to be avoided. As he had 
measures to propose which might 
naturally create some alarm among 
various classes of the manufac- 
turers, he was anxious to adopt, 
as part of his system, such mea- 
sures as would give some encou- 
ragement to them in several of 
the articles they were obliged to 
use. On most of the articles to 
which he had just alluded he in- 
tended to propose a reduction of 
the existing duties. They were 
so numerous, that he should not 
weary the patience of the com- 
mittee by attempting to go through 
them ; they would all be found in 
a schedule which he should lay 
upon the table at the time when 
he proposed his resolutions. There 
were one or two articles, however, 
contained in the schedule, to which 
he should beg leave shortly to re- 
fer. One of the articles used in 
the manufacture of woollen goods 
was a species of oil; the duty on 
it had been increased during the 
war ; it was his intention to reduce 
it to a still lower rate than that at 
which it was before the commence- 
ment of the war. This reduction 
would afford considerable relief to 
our woollen manufactures. [Some 
member asked * what kind of oil 
it was?”) The oil used by them 
was the common olive oil ; and the 
rate of reduction which be intend- 
ed to apply to it would leave the 
manufacturers of England in a 
better condition than that of any 


other country. There was ano. 
ther species of oil, made from 
rape-seed, and much used jg 
the manufacture of our coarser 
woollens, on which he also jp. 
tended to alter the duty. Bya 
measure which the house 
during the severest period of the 
agricultural distress,—a measure 
which he never expected would 
afford it the smallest relief, of 
which the benefit was necessarily 
confined to a very small and 
limited district, and which had 
not produced any of those bene- 
ficial results which the hon. mem- 
ber for Essex had so boldly antici- 
pated,— they had laid a heavy duty, 
amounting almost to a prohibition, 
on rape-seed and flax-seed oil, and 
had thus enhanced the price of it 
very considerably. ‘That was not, 
however, the only injury which 
they committed by that unwise 
and ill-advised measure : they de- 
stroyed the manufacture of oil 
from rape in this country : for by 
prohibiting the introduction of the 
raw material, they increased the 
difficulty of making, and conse- 
quently the expense of purchasing 
rape oil. Rape became so dear, 
that the manufacturer would not 
purchase it to make oil; without 
the oil, no oil-cake could be made, 
and the consequence was, that the 
farmer who wanted the oil-cake 
for agricultural purposes, was not 
able to procure it. ‘The oil-cake 
manufacturer could not afford to 
get the rape from abroad, and the 
farmer could not afford to purchase 
the oil-cake at its advanced price 
from the manufacturer. He there 
fore proposed to revert to ou 
ancient policy upon this point, and 
after allowing a certain time to 
dealers to get rid of the stock they 


had in hand, to take off the - 
0 
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on this oil altogether, and to give 
the manufacturer the power of 
supplying the farmer with cake, 
instead of compelling him to get it 
when he could afford it, from the 
foreign market. He believed that 
it would also be an encouragement 
to the manufacture of low-priced 
woollens to reduce the duty on a 
species of foreign wool used for 
coarse cloths still lower than it was 
reduced already. Our manufac- 
turers were in the habit of im- 
porting a great quantity of low- 
priced wool at a shilling a pound, 
or thereabouts. It was in that 
branch of our manufacture that 
they most of all feared competi- 
tion. He therefore proposed, with 
a view to encourage them against 
despondency, {that the duty on all 
foreign wool imported into this 
country, which was under the price 
of one shilling a pound, should be 
reduced to a half-penny a pound. 
He was instructed that to the ma- 
nufacturer of coarse woollens, this 
reduction would prove no small 
source of relief. In making this 
proposition, he might appear to be 
travelling, and indeed he was tra- 
velling out of his own proper de- 
partment, and to be trespassing on 
the peculiar province of his right 
hon. friend the chancellor of the 
exchequer; but as the duties to 
which he was referring were not 
considerable, and as the amount 
of revenue derived from them 
was not great, he trusted that his 
night hon. friend would forgive 
him the interference of which he 
was guilty. Though he was la- 
bouring in the vineyard of which 
his right hon. friend was the con- 
ductor and overseer, he was doing 
nothing more than hewing down 
the rotten branches, which afford- 


to it neither ornament nor 
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protection. If any benefit accrued 
from his exertions, he trusted that 
his right hon. friend would reap 
the fruits of it, and would offer 
them next year to the country in 
the further relief of taxation. He 
now came to the last of the three 
heads into which he had divided 
this subject ; and under that head 
he intended to propose the measures 
which, in his opinion, would tend 
to relieve the commerce and na- 
vigation of the country; and he 
must beg the particular attention 
of the committee, whilst he sug- 
gested a measure for the relief of 
an interest so important to the 
country as its shipping interests 
and its commercial relations at 
home and abroad. ‘There was 
already laid on the table one bill 
which would contribute very essen- 
tially to that relief. ‘That bill 
was intended to do away with all 
the quarantine duties. ‘The amount 
of those duties was considerable. 
He thought that they were unfairly 
placed on the shipping interest, 
though the alleged reason for 
placing them there was the pro- 
tection of the country. It was a 
hardship that the shipping interest 
should be exposed to these duties, 
independently of the loss of time 
and the heavy expense which the 
keeping of quarantine inflicted 
upon it. On that account he was 
of opinion that the committee on 
foreign trade had acted with no 
less prudence than propriety in 
advising that the expense of these 
duties should be borne by the 
country at large, and not by any 
particular class in it. ‘This mea- 
sure would, beyond all question, 
be a relief to the commerce of the 
country in general, but would be 
more especially a relief to that 


part of it which was engaged in 
trading 
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trading to the Levant. Another 
measure which he intended to 
propose was connected with a 
measure which he had mentioned 
on a recent occasion to the house ; 
and since he had last had the 
honour of addressing them upon 
it, he had conversed with many 
gentlemen regarding it, who all 
admitted its great advantages. 
That measure was the abolition 
of fees on all commerce to our 
colonies. He knew that these 
fees formed a heavy tax on per- 
sons engaged in that commerce, 
and were considered much more 
irksome than many taxes which 
in point of money were much 
larger. He should therefore get 
rid of them altogether. The next 
measure to which he entreated 
the attention of the committee was 
the removal of the transfer duty 
which was payable on the transfer 
of any share of a ship, or on the 
sale of a whole ship, from one 
person to another. This duty 
was an exception to the general 
stamp duties, and grew out of 
this anomaly—we compelled, for 
reasons thought to be conducive 
to our navigation, all British ships 
to be registered by their owners. 
That measure was no advantage 
at all to the ship owners; on the 
contrary, it was inconvenient, op- 
pressive, conducive to litigation, 
and rendered their property in it 
liable to be attached. The house 
had on this suggestion improved 
the laws relating to the registry 
of ships, and mitigated their seve- 
rity on the ship owners. Still it 
was required that the owners’ 
names should be given in. Now, 
to take advantage of a law which 
compelled the names of all the 
owners to be registered, in order 
to attach a stamp to every transfer 
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that might be made in the owner. 
ship, was a great injustice in itself 
and an unnecessary aggravation 
of an inconvenience, which, eye, 
if it were necessary, was stil] a 
inconvenience. He should there. 
fore relieve the shipping interes: 
from this annoyance, and should 
allow a ship to be transferred oy 
exchanged, either in whole or jp 


part, like any other chattels, with. 


out any payment of duty. He 
should abolish the whole of this 
transfer duty, and should provide 
that the registers, when they were 
renewed, should be freed in future 
from any such tax. There was 
another article in which he should 
also be able to afford consider. 
able relief to the shipping inter- 
ests. ‘There were certain 
which were only allowed to be 
exported on certain conditions, 
Bonds were required from the 
exporters for the due delivery of 
the goods at the place to whieh 
they were to be exported; and 
these bonds were subjected to 
heavy stamps. A great difficulty 
often arose in the custom-house 
respecting them, since the stamps 
were ad valorem. The discussions 
they created led frequently t 
fraud and perjury. Several goods 
were placed under the same entry 
for no other reason than to save 
the stamps. These stamps, which 
were as high as 40s., he should 
ope to reduce in future to 4. 
e would apply the same prit- 
ciple also to debentures. ‘These 
were documents given by the 
custom-house as a sort of security 
to those who were entitled © 
drawbacks. He proposed to re 
move the stamps upon them alto- 
gether, because they took the 
shape of indirect taxes, when they 


were intended to release the sub- 
ject 
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, the operation of direct 
pce send the direct mea- 


wires which he should submit to 
the tion of the committee, 
for the relief of the shipping in- 
wrest. ‘There was another point, 
however, in which they were en- 
titled to the favourable consider- 
ation of parliament, as it inflicted 
upon them a tax which was par- 
tial in its nature and indirect in 
its operation. He was alluding 
to the existence of our consular 
establishments abroad—a subject 
to which the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had frequently called 
the attention of the house. ‘T‘hose 
establishments were founded upon 
no fixed principle, were guided 
by no certain rule. In some 
x Be they levied fees on the 
ships, in others on the goods, and 
in others, again, on the documents. 
Then they levied fees on ships 
with reference to their tonnage ; 
and then on ships without any 
reference to that consideration, 
claiming them equally from the 
smallest and from the largest ships. 
Not only was there no fixed prin- 
ciple with regard to the payment 
ofour consuls in general, but there 
was even no fixed principle with 
regard to their payment in the 
same country. For instance, at 
Rotterdam our consul had no 
salary, but derived the whole of 
his emoluments from fees; whilst 
at Antwerp he had no fees, but 
depended on his salary alone for 
his emoluments. At Bourdeaux 
our consul had a salary; at Mar- 
seilles he had not; and so on in 
other places. He contended that 
to call upon the shipping interest 
to pay exclusively for consular 
Protection was unfair, and founded 
"pon no just principle. We owed 
to the shipping trade and to the 
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individuals engaged in it protec- 
tion in all their transactions in 
foreign countries, whether the 

carried them on under the fait 

of particular treaties, or in the 
courtesy usually extended by one 
nation to another in time of peace. 
It seemed to him quite as hard 
to make traders pay for consular 
protection at the sea-ports of a 
friendly nation, as it would be to 
make travellers pay for the sup- 
port of the ministers whom we 
maintained at the different courts 
of the continent. Such being 
his view of the matter, the course 
which he advised the committee 
to take was this —to grant to 
all the consuls a reasonable fixed 
salary, and to pay it them out 
of the public purse. He felt 
it the more just to adopt this 
mode of payment, as the consuls 
were appointed, not only for the 
protection of the shipping trade, 
but also for the enforcement of 
the quarantine laws, and for the 
supply of information to govern- 
ment on various subjects in which 
the merchants had no _ interest, 
except that which they derived in 
common with the rest of their 
countrymen. In the civil list act, 
which contained a grant of money 
to the sovereign for life, for the 
support of the splendour and dig- 
nity of his crown, au annual sum 
of 40,0001, is set aside for pay- 
ment ofthe consuls. He intended, 
that as far as that sum would go, 
it should still remain applicable 
to the same purpose. A great 
part of it was paid to agents, who 
were not merely consular, but who 
added certain diplomatic functions 
to their consular capacity ; as, for 
instance, our residents at certain 
courts on the coast of Africa. 
He further intended, that the sum 
necessary 
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necessary to make up the defi- 
ciency should be voted annually 
by parliament, and that provision 
should be made for each consul, 
proportionate to the extent of his 
business, and the rate of living in 
the country in which he resided. 
He had tot Sa said that he should 
abolish all fees which were strictly 
consular: he should retain, how- 
ever, certain fees for acts which 
were extra-consular, and which he 
did not perform necessarily as 
consul—for instance, for notarial 
acts. He would, however, limit 
their amount: in no_ instance 
should they exceed two dollars. 
He did not mention the amount 
in English money, because that 
would be almost impossible ; and 
besides, the dollar was a denomi- 
nation of coin well known in every 
corner of the globe. Subject to 


this general regulation, he would 
put all the consuls upon one sys- 


tem, and with regard to the other 
expenses of his establishment, such 
as the maintenance of the church, 
the payment of the chaplain, and 
the support of the other duties of 
religion, he thought that British 
merchants would find no difficulty 
in levying, by a species of volun- 
tary tax, a rate upon themselves, 
calculated to cover and defray 
them. If they did find any dif- 
ficulty, he trusted that the house 
would subscribe a sum to aid 
them equal to half the sum which 
they had subscribed among them- 
selves to pay the chaplain’s salary, 
or defray the erection of a church. 
These were the means he intended 
to sugyest for the establishment 
of a regular consular system, in 
in lieu of the varying and uncer- 
tain system which existed at 
ne He knew that in the 

razils and elsewhere relief would 


be derived to the shipping interes 
from this change, and he therefore 
trusted that the committee woul 
sanction it with their approbation 
Connected with this subject was 
one other measure, which claimed 
their serious attention ; but, before 
he could enter into it, he must say 
a word or two on the situation ip 
which the trade in the Levant was 
placed under the direction of th 
Levant company. That company 
was established by royal cha. 
ter, so far back as the reign of 
James I. * Considerable privileges 
were bestowed upon it; and ig 
consequence of those privileges, 
considerable duties were im 

upon it. They were allowed by 
their charter to appoint all the 
consuls in the sea-ports in the 
Levant: they were subsequently 
allowed by act of parliament to 
levy duties on all English ships 
which came to those ports, for the 
maintenance of their consuls. 
They were likewise allowed to 
exercise a certain jurisdiction 
within the territories of the Outo- 
man Porte, which was reserved 
to them by several treaties made 
between the government of this 
country and that of Turkey. On 
looking back to the conduct of 
the agents of that company for 
the last two hundred years, he was 
ready to confess that they had 
conducted the important and de- 
licate task which had been confided 
to them with as much tact, ability, 
and discretion as was possible 
Gentlemen would, however, s*, 
that circumstances had _ recently 
undergone great alteration in the 
places consigned to their juris 
dictions. That was one reas 
why they should inquire whether 
the Levant company should re 


main intrusted with the power 
Ww 
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which had formerly been intrusted 
to it; but another equally power- 
ful was’ this—when a general 
review of the consular establish- 
ments of the nation took place 
with the intention of placing them 
all on the same footing, it became 
the duty of parliament to look at 
the conduct and management of 
s company which enjoyed such 
peculiar privileges. In a political 
point of view, however, it became 
still more necessary to consider 
whether all our consuls ought not 
to be appointed by the crown. 
He ‘considered that those public 
officers, for whose actions the 
crown was responsible, should be 
selected immediately by its power. 
When they considered the nature 
of the subsisting connexion, and 
all its attendant circumstances, 
between these consuls and a trad- 
ing company, it was natural that 
some should consider these officers 
as not free from injurious suspi- 
cion in their commercial trans- 
actions. It was, therefore, most 
desirable, when an opportunity 
arose for altering such establish- 
ments, that these consuls should 
be placed under the direct control 
of the secretary of state, and con- 
sidered as the servants of the 
government, and not of a trading 
company. As to their profits 
under the system now about to 
be revised, he was informed they 
had been considerable, and that 
the dues of the consulate amounted 
toa considerable impost upon the 
Levant trade, indeed to something 
like a per centage of one and a 
half or two per cent. on the total 
value of that commerce. In a 
ume of peace, and when compe- 
tition became general 

> general, the old 
“evant system was caleulated to 


= rather than advance com- 
$25. 
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merce, and necessarily to suggest 
the necessity of its revision. It 
was due to the noble lord who 
was at the head of the Levant 
company to state, that as soon as 
this subject was brought under his 
consideration, he readily showed 
every disposition to assist, with 
the feeling of a statesman, and 
the wisdom of a philosopher, those 
improved commercial principles, 
and all the relations connected 
with them, which had of late been 
so generally admitted by the coun- 
try at large. This communication 
with the noble lord led to the 
voluntary surrender to the crown, 
of the charter of the Levant com- 
pany, which had been enjoyed by 
them for two hundred years. His 
Majesty would be advised to 
accept the surrender so offered ; 
but it could not be _ effected 
without the introduction of a bill 
into parliament to regulate the 
transfer of the consular 5. yma 
ments on the usual scale. It was 
also intended, among the other 
requisite arrangements of this 
transfer, to assign over the com- 
pany’s funds to the public revenue, 
and to abolish all those taxes and 
levies now exacted from the trade 
of the Levant, When they con- 
sidered the importance of remov- 
ing restrictions from this part of 
their commerce, from its con- 
nexion with the east, and the vent 
which it was likely to afford to 
British manufactures, there was 
every reason to hope for a new 
opening for the operations of that 
skill and capital already so suc- 
cessful'y engaged in this kingdom. 
Independent of this eventual ad- 
vantage, they had at once, by the 
proposed arrangement, secured a 
benefit for their shipping and com- 
merce in the Levant. He had 
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now travelled over the wide field 
of the commercial relations of the 
country, and he feared he had 
trespassed too long upon their 
patient attention, and that he was 
not as clear and explicit upon some 
points as many gentlemen might 
think necessary. In not delaying 
this statement until after the re- 
cess, he felt anxious to lose as 
little time as possible in laying 
before the committee and the 
country, the commercial policy 
upon which his Majesty's govern- 
ment were disposed to act. And 
in bringing it at this time before 
the committee, he trusted that 
during the recess, the principles 
of the proposed alterations in 
their present commercial laws 
would be duly and generally con- 
sidered, not only by those whom 
he had the honour of now address- 
ing, but by the several interests 
throughout the country who were 
likely to be affected by the change. 
He should be happy to find his 
propositions attract general notice, 
and all parties would find him 
equally happy to hear their com- 
munications upon every part of 
the alterations to which he called 
their attention—to their sugges- 
tions he should be always open, 
and to their amendments if neces- 
sary. All he prayed of the com- 
mittee was, to take his principles 
under their protection, without 
asking for their being prematurely 
committed as to his details. All 
he required was their aid, in car- 
rying into effect this great step to 

e establishment of what appear- 
ed to him to be a sounder and 
better policy than that which pre- 
ceded it; and that they would 
evince their alacrity, in following 
up the wise and gracious recom- 
mendation in the speech from the 
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niences and_ restrictions whieh 
affected the commerce of {i> 
country, and to place it upon 
surer and better basis of gener] 
prosperity. In showing the world 
that they were not backward jp 
taking this necessary step, he was 
convinced they would be promo- 
ting a great and _ indispensable 
public benefit. The right hoa, 
gent. concluded, amid loud cries 
of “ hear,” by moving a resolu 
tion ‘‘ That it was the opinion of 
the committee, that all duties 
upon the several articles hereafter 
to be named, should cease and 
determine, and others be substi- 
tuted in their room.” 

Sir Hussey Vivian admitted the 
value of many of the new com- 
mercial principles upon whieh 
government were about to act, 
although he confessed. his regret 
that he could not concur in all 
the details of their operation; for 
instance, he must protest against 
the proposed alterations of the 
foreign copper duties, which, if 
carried into effect, would ruin the 
mining trade of Cornwall. He 
described the present state and 
extent of the latter, and the cap 
tal sunk in its arrangements. 
There was a capital in the copper 
mines of above 2,440,000/,, which 
gave employment to from 70,000 
to 100,000 people, It was, he 
thought, capable of demonstration, 
that if they let in the fore 
copper from South Ametica, 10! 
instance, upon this trade, 
British mines must be ruined from 
the greater expense incurred by 
them in working the material 
He was perfectly aware that many 
of the foreign mining companies 
would bring ruin on themselves 
This rage tor joint stock comp 
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nies had become as ridiculous as 
‘+ was mischievous. They had 
milk companies, and bread com- 
panies, and they would next have 
shoe and tailor companies. All 
these speculations, however ridi- 
culous in themselves, were very 
prejudicial to the particular trades 
against which they were directed, 
and ought, as much as possible, to 
be discouraged. At all events, 
respecting the copper duties, he 
trusted the right hon. gentleman 
would give the interests likely to 
be affected by it an opportunity of 
having their objections examined 
ina committee, before he finally 
concluded upon the measure. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, though he 
agreed with the main principles 
propounded by the right hon. 
gentleman, yet was unable to carry 
his approbation to all his details. 
The first duty which the right hon. 
gentleman had proposed to alter 
was that upon the introduction of 
foreign bottles: but he ought to 
recollect the peculiar disadvan- 
tages which he would thereby 
inflict upon the British trader in 
the article, when he considered 
the injurious competition which 
that trader had of late years en- 
dured, from the new calling that 
had sprung up by dealers insecond- 
hand bottles. Gentlemen might 
laugh, but they would not, if they 
knew the extent to which this 
second-hand trade had been car- 
ned. But if, in addition to the 
existing inconvenience, the foreign 
hottles were to be sent into the 
second-hand market, then the 
British manufacturer would be 
entirely outdone. The right hon. 
gentleman had, however, — said, 
that one of his great objects was 
to leave the raw material of manu- 
factures as free as possible. He 
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hoped he meant to give a liberal 
application of this principle to the 
gaieitétle: Kelp, for instance, 
entered considerably into the ma- 
terial of that manufacture, and 
was only, under the operation of 
the existing laws, to be had from 
Scotland. Without meaning to 
offend his northern friends, he 
was sorry to say, that their kelp 
was so bad as to injure the glass 
manufacture materially by pro- 
ducing a deteriorated article. Un- 
less, therefore, the right hon. 
gent. consented to revise this part 
of his proposed arrangement, he 
(Sir M. Ridley) should be under 
the necessity of making it the 
subject of a specific motion. 

Mr. Baring expressed his satis- 
faction at the adoption by his Ma- 
jesty’s government of the leading 
principles of that commercial sys- 
tem of policy which a! now 
professed to support. e was 
aware that such great changes 
could not be effected without ma- 
terially affecting existing private 
interests; but this must always 
occur when they were returning 
to sound principles. A peculiar 
service, as it was called, to one 
interest, led to the same_ benefit 
to another, until the whole system 
became at length artificial and in- 
jurious to the general mass. What 
he most approved in the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposed alteration 
was, that it went upon general 
principles, without regarding pri- 
vate interests. Those would of 
course oppose whatever they 
thought interfered with their own 
particular views; for instance, 
they had already heard claims 
put in for specific exemption on 
the part of several manufacturers. 
An hon. and gallant officer (Sir 
H. Vivian) had touched upon the 
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copper trade as being unfairly af- 
fected in comparison with others. 
Upon this allusion, all he (Mr. 
Baring) should at present say was, 
that so far from thinking copper 
had been unfairly pressed upon, 
and particularly in comparison 
with iron, he really thought that 
the Cornish miners had been 
knocking at the door of the trea- 
sury, and had succeeded in se- 
curing for themselves an unequal 
advantage. The hon. and gallant 
officer was mistaken when he sup- 
posed that copper did not enter as 
generally as other metals into the 
manufactures of the country; in 
fact, it did more at present, when 
they considered how essential an 
article it was in the construction 
of that greatest of all instruments 
now in operation— the steam en- 
gine. With respect to the great 
question of the corn laws, he was 
not prepared to say much at pre- 
sent. Indeed, nothing, under ex- 
isting circumstances, would tempt 
him to touch that subject at the 
present moment, without examin- 
ing closely the effect of any 
change ; for, after all, they must 
consider, that in a time of peace, 
other countries had the same op- 

yrtunities which Great Britain 
Pad, of acquiring and improving 
skill and labour; and the time 
would no doubt arrive when the 
developement of such general im- 
provement would call for a full 
examination of the corn laws. 
This was not the time for entering 
into the general principles of po- 
litical economy, but he could not 
help expressing his opinion, how- 
ever it might differ from that of 
jurists in the study, that the low 
price of labour was not a conclu- 
sive criterion of the capability of 
a country for manufacture: let 
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them look at Ireland for instance. 
they saw there the existence of 
labour low enough, but still with 
it was a mass of poverty and 
wretchedness, and a_ struggling 
manufacture. ‘They had not at 
present enough of practical infor- 
mation before them to enable them 
to judge with accuracy the effvet 
of the competition between articles 
of French and English manufae- 
ture: he did not think that the 
alleged experiment of the silk 
trade had yet had sufficient time 
to develope itself. On the whole, 
the country would generally, he 
had no doubt, profit by the pro- 
posed change, and therefore it 
must be deemed advantageous. 
He hoped also that its liberal 
spirit would be followed by other 
states with a reciprocity of feeling, 
He entirely approved of the new 
arrangement respecting the Levant 
company and the consuls, and 
would be glad to know why the 
Russian company, the existence 
of which, from its exclusive regu- 
lations, was a great injury to ge 
neral trade, was overlooked by 
the right hon. gentleman? When 
the bills, however, were introduced 
in detail, it would be time enough 
to enter into further particulars. 
lefore he sat down he must re- 
mark, that unless English books 
were published at an inordinate 
profit, they could not, he appre- 
hended, bear the competition ol 
the French on the proposed plan. 

Mr. Littleton expressed the 
greatest apprehension for the pot- 
teries of Staffordshire, if the right 
hon. gentleman’s plan was carried 
into effect. He knew that the 
right hon. gentleman had a diff- 
cult task to perform—he had the 
iron, the copper, the second-hand 


bottle dealers, and now the pot 
teries 
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teries to contend with. He had 
also to complain, in the strongest 
manner, in behalf of the manu- 
facturers of earthenware. It was 
well known that the manufacturers 
had lately made great improve- 
ments in the article of ornamental 
china, which, he feared, would not 
he able to endure competition with 
the French on the suggested plan. 
He earnestly hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would allow these im- 

rtant interests to state their case, 
before he finally decided upon 
matters which so seriously in- 
volved their business. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that the duty on copper 
had been increased from various 
motives of policy and protection. 
In 1809 it stood at 54/. per ton. 
It was proposed to reduce the 
duty imposed since that period 
only. ‘The owners of mines need 
be under no apprehension: the 
monopoly which had resulted from 
the high duties was accidental ; 
but it would really be no loss to 
them; and the good people of 
Cornwall might assure themselves, 
that under the reduced duties they 
would still be able to dispose of 
all the copper which their engines 
and industry could dig out of the 
earth. 

Mr. Tremayne said, that the 
Cornish mines could never com- 
pete with the cheaper products of 
the copper-mines of South Ame- 
rica without an adequate protect- 
ing duty. The right hon. gentle- 
man might judge of that by this 
lact—that in five years from 1805, 
there were 119,000/. more ex- 
pended than produced in the cop- 
per-mines of Cornwall. 

Mr. Gupps dreaded the effect 
of lowering the duties on woollen 
foods from 50 to 15 per cent, 
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Foreign cloths were already im- 
ported here for shipment to South 
America. This was the effect of 
the warehousing system, of which 
in itself he did not complain. But 
the British fabrics, burdened with 
heavier charges in every way, 
could not compete with the foreign 
articles; and at 15 per cent., large 
quantities of woollen goods, es- 
pecially coarse woollens, must find 
their way to British consumers. 
He wished that the right honour- 
able gentleman would begin with 
lowering them to 20 per cent. in 
the first instance. He admitted 
the advantage to the British ma- 
nufacturer in lowering at the same 
time the duties on dying materials, 
but this was not a sufficient equi- 
valent for bringing down the duty 
on the goods themselves to 154. 
per cent. 

Mr. Lindsay said a few words 
in favour of retaining a higher 
protecting duty for Scotch manu- 
factures, or, in the alternative, of 
lowering the duties considerably 
on raw produce—on silk, hemp, 
and cotton. 

Sir R. Fergusson agreed in the 
propriety of doing away the pro- 
hibitory duties: but the proceed- 
ing should be of a cautious nature. 
Every thing should be done to 
sink the charges of the raw mate- 
rial. How else could British 
linens, for example, compete with 
those of Germany, and the new 
manufactures of New Orleans, 
both of which must produce them 
cheaper? He strongly pressed 
upon the consideration of the 
chancellor of the exchequer the 
necessity of reducing the duties 
on hemp and flax, and allowing 
hemp to be mingled with the 
poorer flax, to make bagging for 


bringing home cotton. 
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Sir R. Vycyan could not antici- 
pate very favourable consequences 
from lowering the duty on copper. 
It ought to be understood that un- 
less copper fetched 100/. per ton, 
it would not pay for mining; and 
as it would be impossible for 
Cornwall to compete with the 
large and cheap products of the 
South American mines, three- 
fourths of the people of that 
county, now dependent on their 
work in the mines, would be un- 
done. He dreaded the rivalry of 
the Dutch in the article of tin, 
who protected it at home by a 
duty of 100 percent. Adverting 
to the duties on books, he thought 
that something ought to be done 
to prevent English copyrights 
from damage by the importation 
of foreign printed copies at the 
low duty. He instanced the neat 
editions of the Scotch novels got 
up by Galignani, at a very cheap 
rate, and continually brought into 
this country. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the 
hon. baronet was in a mistake as 
to copyrights. No one could bring 
in copies printed abroad without 
being subject to an action for da- 
mages upon every copy of a copy- 
right publication. It was true 
that the delightful works of “ the 
great unknown” were printed and 
sold in every city of Germany 
and France. He had seen them 
at Frankfort in every bookseller’s 
shop. But there could be no dan- 
ger from this circumstance to the 
property of a copyright. With 
respect to other books, it was not 
for the interest of literature, nor 
for the advantage of genius, that 
books should be kept out of the 
English market, because they 
could be printed cheaper abroad. 
All that could be asked would be 
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an equivalent for the superior 
charges to which he was sub- 
jected by the tax on the materials, 
With respect to the duty on cop- 
per, concerning which some ap. 
prehension had been expressed, as 
if he threatened to return to the 
same subject next year, he had 
been entirely mistaken. His 
meaning was, that if the price of 
copper should be kept up, and the 
market continue to be closed 
against foreign copper, that then 
the duty must he lowered still 
further, until the foreign copper 
could enter the English market; 
and he was convinced that this 
would actually prove a benefit to 
the mining interests of Cornwall. 

Mr. J. Benett trusted there 
would be no objection on the part 
of government to repeal the exist- 
ing duties on the export of wool; 
but he hoped, also, that the duties 
on the export of yarn would be 
lowered to the same amount. At 
present, the export of yarn was 
very considerable, but that of wool 
was but trifling. He thought, also, 
that with a proper regard for the 
landed interest, the duty on im- 
ported corn might be safely low- 
ered to precisely the ratio of dif- 
ference between the expense of 
cultivation in this country and 
abroad: but it should not exceed 
that ratio. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had 
addressed a question on a former 
evening to gentlemen on the other 
side, which he had rather expected 
to hear answered this evening. 
Was it the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s government to adopt any 
alteration in the present timber 
duties? The right honourable 
gentleman had on a former even- 
ing stated his intention to effect 4 
change in the duty on imported 
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Canadian corn—a change which 
be (Mr. Hume) highly approved 
of: and since these facilities had 
been given to the trade with that 
ince, he thought the present 
time would be a very proper one 
for the reduction of the duties im- 
on foreign timber for the 
tection of the Canadian. The 
lowering of the corn duty was a 
great advantage to the trade of the 
province in question; and now 
that they were giving such a boon 
to one trade, they ought to give 
boons to others. Among other 
alterations of duties suggested by 
the right honourable gentleman, 
he (Mr. Hume) understood that it 
was intended to make the duty to 
be laid on foreign gloves, which 
had been hitherto prohibited, 30 
per cent. If so, he would only 
say that he had not the least doubt 
in the world but that this article 
might be imported into Eng- 
land, by insurance, (that was, it 
might be smuggled) at the rate of 
20 per cent. So that if this duty 
was to be imposed at 30 per cent., 
it would certainly have the effect 
of keeping up smuggling. It 
would be found more difficult to 
prevent smuggling hereafter than 
now, and it was proper that the 
regulations of government should 
keep this point in view. On the 
subject of the corn laws he must 
say, that highly beneficial as the 
discussion of that night must be, 
and important and valuable as the 
alterations of duty were that had 
been already proposed, all that 
had been done on this occasion 
would be as nothing to the people 
of England, compared with a care- 
ful and proper revision of the corn 
laws, He did hope, therefore, 
that his Majesty’s government 
would forthwith take into their 
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consideration the important be- 
nefit to be derived by the on 


from an effectually changed sys- 
tem in this particular. As to the 
amount of the duty that ought to 
be settled, he, for one, would de- 
clare that, provided only the legis- 
lature would come to, and establish 
some sound and proper principle 
on this most important question, 
he cared not whether it should be 
a duty of 10/. of 151. or of 201, 
per cent. Being once in the right 
path, it was certain that they would 
secon come to the proper scale of 
duty. 

Mr. Huskisson begged to re- 
mind the house that he had not 
said one word to-night on the 
subject to which the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Hume) had just alluded ; 
and he did not intend to-night to 
do so. As to what had been said 
by the hon. member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. Benett), he (Mr. Huskisson) 
thought there would be no ob- 
jection to enter into some such 
arrangement about the duty on 
wool as the hon. gentleman 
posed. About altering the duty 
on yarn, however, he should cer- 
tainly feel a very considerable 
difficulty; for yarns, under the 
present duty, went out of the 
country to a large amount. As 
to the iron trade, which another 
member had spoken about, the fact 
was, that the present duty on old 
iron was 17s. 6d. per ton. This 
sort of iron was that which in the 
trade was known by the designation 
of scrap iron, and the duty in ques- 
tion he should propose to reduce 
to 12s. aton. If he were to make 


too great a difference between 
the duties on the two sorts of 
iron, there would be an endeavour 
to bring all the species under the 
operation of the dat 
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inferior description. With regard 
to the timber-trade, he was sur- 
prised that the honourable gent. 
(Mr. Hume), who had the other 
night presented a strong petition 
to the house in favour of the re- 
duction of the duty on Cape wines, 
on the grourid of their being the 
oduction of one of our own 
colonies, should now argue, in fact, 
against the protection afforded to 
the timber trade of Canada. Why, 
he must recollect that Canadian 
timber, considering that it grew 
in one of our own colonies, and 
was transported in our own ships, 
was a most valuable trade to Great 
Britain: and as a further argu- 
ment why the existing duties on 
other timber should not be fur- 
ther reduced, he (Mr. Huskisson) 
would just observe, that there 
was no trade which, by reason of 
increased demand, had lately at- 
tained a more improved and pros- 
‘rous condition than the trade in 
Jaltic timber, His right hon. 
friend the president of the board 
of trade would shortly be able to 
consider the proper steps to be 
taken for equalizing the «duties on 
timber, which, he believed, would 
be the same as those that were 
now pursued in Ireland, where 
the mode of estimating such duties 
was by tale, instead of by estima- 
tion, of the quantity of timber 
contained in any given number of 
planks. In conclusion, the right 
hon. gentlemen begged to repeat, 
that he could not accede to the 
suggestion of the hon. member 
for Montrose, inasmuch as no trade 
was more flourishing at present 
than the rival trade (as, with re- 
spect to Canada, it might be cal- 
led) of Baltic timber. 
The house then resumed; and 
the chairman having reported pro- 
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gress, the report was ordered to 
be received on Monday next, 

The dissenters’ marriage bil 
was then read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on T yes. 
day next.— Adjourned. 

House of Lords, March 29.~ 
Lord Holland presented a petition 
in favour of the equitable loan bill, 
from 45 poor persons who had 
suffered loss, in consequence of 
pawnbrokers’ shops being burned, 
and particularly by a fire which 
destroyed the premises of a pawn- 
broker in Saffron-hill. Only two 
of the persons from whom the pe- 
tition came, his lordship observed, 
had been capable of writing their 
names; the rest had signed by 
their mark. These poor people 
had suffered considerable loss of 
property, and complained of the 
high rate of interest which they 
had to pay to pawnbrokers, The 
noble lord read a letter from the 
person from whom he had received 
the petition, in which it was stated 
that the rate of interest paid to 
vawnbrokers was 200 per cent, 

le was himself far from wishing 
to encroach upon those general 
principles which favoured compe- 
tition, and the right of every one 
to speculate with his own money, 
but he thought it his duty, con- 
sidering the situation of the pe- 
titioners, to call the attention of 
their lordships to the statements 
in the petition. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, 
that the pawnbrokers had reduced 
the rate of interest they used to 
charge. 

After some conversation be- 
tween Lord Holland and Lord 
Lauderdale, the petition was laid 
on the table. 

House of Commons, Mar. 29.— 
Mr. Canning moved that the 
| house, 
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house, at its rising to-morrow, 
should adjourn to Thursday, the 
j4th of April.—Ordered. 

Mr. Huskisson rose, with great 
regret, to call the attention of the 
house to a subject that was of the 
highest importance to the com- 
mercial interests of this empire, 
but which, in consequence, he 
apprehended, of some miscon- 
struction that prevailed among 
certain classes in this country, in 
respect of a legislative proceeding 
of the last session, repealing the 
combination laws, seemed likely 
to be attended with most inconve- 
nient and dangerous consequences. 
He certainly considered that the 
parties immediately interested in 
that proceeding had been subse- 
quently acting under a miscon- 
struction of the intentions of the 
legislature: and in the motion with 
which he meant to conclude this 
evening, he did not propose to 
suggest that the old laws against 
the combinations of workmen and 
labourers against their employers 
should be again put in force. 
Those laws were, many of them, 
oppressive and cruel in their ope- 
ration on workmen; and he had 
always advocated the principle of 
allowing every man to dispose of 
his labour to the best advantage, 
which principle they in very many 
stances directly violated. The 
nght honourable gentleman then 
proceeded to advert to the bringing 
in of the 5th of George IV. c. 95, 
and to the avowed objects of that 
bill, He felt himself bound to 
admit, that in principle those ob- 
jects seemed to be perfectly fair 
and proper to be established as 

tween workmen and their em- 
ployers ; but he was satisfied that 
they were not so in practice. 
Moreover, he doubted whether 
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the act in question, as long as it 
should continue to exist, would 
not have a strong tendency to keep 
up between workmen and their 
employers a spirit, on one side of 
alarm, on the other of distrust. 
But he wished to review the course 
and effect of that proceeding. It 
commenced by a motion introduced 
by an hon. gentleman on the op- 
posite side of the house, who 
pointed out the hardships to which, 
under the then subsisting laws, 
journeymen and others were liable ; 
and there could be no doubt, that 
in too many cases, those laws were 
in a great degree unjust and pre- 
judicial in their operation. A 
committee was certainly granted 
to the motion of the honourable 
gentleman, in which it was proposed 
to go largely into evidence and 
inquiries on these topics. It was 
a very full committee, consisting 
of about fifty members; and it 
undoubtedly examined a vast va- 
riety of evidence upon all questions 
connected with the main intention 
of its labours. The result of those 
labours was—not that a report 
was made to that house, (which, 
as he thought, would have been 
the most desirable course,) stating 
the grounds upon which the com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion 
of recommending the introduction 
of their bill, and thereby affording 
to the public, and in a more 
especial manner to parliament, the 
necessary information as to the 
motives which induced them to 
recommend such a change of the 
existing law; but the result was, 
that the committee adopted finally 
a string of resolutions which in- 
volved no such statement whatever, 
He should inform the house that 
he (Mr. Huskisson) was himself a 
member of that committee; and 
perhaps 
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perhaps he ought to mention that 
circumstance with considerable re- 
gret, owing to the fact of numerous 
other engagements and avocations 
of an official nature, in which he 
was all that time extremely busied, 
having prevented him from paying 
that degree of attention to the 
business of the committee which 
he could have wished to do, and 
which the importance of its inqui- 
ries most undoubtedly demanded. 
To the same causes he must refer 
the indulgence of the house, while 
he stated that they had equally 
precluded him, when the bill in 
question was brought into the 
house, from considering it with all 
the attention and care in its various 
stages that it deserved to be con- 
sidered with. And he might go 
further, and express his regret that 
those of its enactments which were 
of a legal nature had not, possibly, 
been discussed with all the techni- 
cal knowledge which might have 
been beneficially applied to them by 
those hon. and learned friends of 
his, of whose professional learning 
in ordinary cases government had 
the benefit. The consequence of 
all this had been, that some of the 
provisions of the bill, which after- 
wards passed into an act, were of 
a very extraordinary nature. Not 
only did the bill repeal “all” former 
statutes relative to combinations 
and conspiracies of workmen, bit 

it even provided that no proceed- 

ings should be had at common law 

on account of any such combina- 

tion, meeting,conspiracy, or uniting 

together of journeymen, &c., for, 

in fact, almost any purpose: and 

thus, by one clause, it went to 

preclude the possibility of applying 

any legal remedy to a state of 
things which might become, and 

which had since become, a great 
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public evil. Now this fact was 
the more curious, inasmuch as the 
hon. member who introduced the 
bill into: parliament, had himself 
taken occasion to state, both in 
that house and in the committee, 
on what he considered to be 

authority,—and he (Mr. Huskis. 
son) in common, he was sure, with 
every honourable gentleman who 
heard him, would readily allow 
that the honourable member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Scarlett) was 
indeed high legal authority—that 
if all the statutes relative to com. 
binations were to be repealed, he 
thought the operation of the 
common law alone would be quite 
sufficient to repress, among work- 
men, any dangerous and injurious 
tendency improperly or violently 
to combine against their masters, 
The bill itself, however, repealing 
forty or fifty acts of parliament, 
and in this singular manner putting 
aside the common law altogether, 
was brought into the house ata 
late period of the session ; passed 
through its first stage, subsequent 
to the first reading, on Wednesday, 
the 2d of June ; and on Saturday, 
the 5th of June, only four days 
after the second reading, and in 
the same week, was read a third 
time and passed, without any dis- 
cussion. ‘The measure was there- 
fore hurried on with as much 
expedition as was usually applied 
to the most pressing bills. To 
the honourable gentleman himself 
he imputed no blame for thus 
speeding his bill through the house 
of commons. Looking to the 
advanced period of the session, 
and the discussion which it had 
received in the committee, it Was 
natural enough that he should 
desire it to go through the house 


with all this expedition. But - 
the 
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passin of the act in question, 
rts or bale to him in his ofti- 


cial ity to receive information 
of the conduct adopted by bodies 


of workmen in various parts of 
the country. They were, many 
of them, very painful accounts ; 
and toa right hon. friend of his( Mr. 
Peel), numerous reports had been 
forwarded, detailing acts of outrage 
and violence, on the part of work- 
men combined against employers, 
of the most disgraceful character. 
His right honourable friend had 
permitted him to imspect those 
reports ; and he could state that 
they manifested, in all those classes 
of workmen who had misconceived 
the real object of the legislature 
in the late act, a disposition to 
combine against the masters, and 
a tendency to proceedings destruc- 
tive of the property and business 
of the latter, which, if left to 
itself, and permitted to remain 
unchecked, must terminate in pro- 
ducing the greatest mischiefs to 
the country. Indeed, those mis- 
chiefs were rapidly growing in 
some districts to so alarming a 
pitch, that if their progress were 
not speedily repressed and inter- 
rupted, they would very soon be- 
come rather a subject for his right 
honourable friend to deal with in 
the exercise of his official functions, 
than for him (Mr. Huskisson) to 
call the attention of the house to, 
m this manner. ‘These things 
could not remain much longer in 
their present condition, unless par- 
liament should interfere to place 
them on a different footing ; for 
otherwise, his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel)—armed as he was by 
the state, with the authority of 
calling into aid the civil power 
‘where that proceeding was ren- 
ered necessary by the urgency of 
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the case), for the protection of 
the property and liberty of the 
king's subjects —must so interpose 
against what he (Mr. Huskisson) 
could not but consider a very 
formidable conspiracy in certain 
bodies of men, calculated to place 
that liberty and property, and 
perhaps life itself, in great jeopardy, 
as regarded certain individuals 
who employed large numbers of 
labourers and journeymen. But 
by a timely inquiry into, and 
consideration of, this subject, par- 
liament might be enabled to deal 
with it as with a question merely 
of commercial polity. He wished 
to treat it as a question, on the one 
hand, of the freedom of labour, 
looking to the right which every 
man naturally claimed to exercise 
over his own labour; and on the 
other, as a question upon the effect 
of those principles that had for- 
merly prevailed in this country 
with regard to the right in those 
claiming this freedom of labour of 
interfering with, and exercising a 
control over, parties largely em- 
ploying such labour. But he must 
beg to repeat his conviction, that 
if parliament did not very soon 
interfere to reconsider the whole of 
this question, in all these branches, 
they would find that the evil which 
was already existing would quickly 
attain an extremely mischievous 
height. They would then be 
obliged to apply to it other means 
and another remedy. If such 
should unfortunately ever be the 
case, he did hope that his right 
hon. friend would not only not be 
backward to employ those means 
and that power with which he was 
vested for the removal of the evil 
he spoke of, but that the right hon. 
gent. would, if necessary, apply to 
parliament to be furnished with 

further 
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further powers to prevent the 
baneful operation of a tyranny (as 
he, Mr. Huskisson, must call it), 
that was now exercised over a 
great proportion of the property, 
and the liberty of some of his 
Majesty's subjects, in many parts 


of the country. While he thus 
designated the character of those 
combinations which had been so 
extensively formed by men who 
were obviously proceeding alto- 
gether in error, he did trust, that 
on account of what he had been 
saying, he should not be consider- 
ed as a person who was at all 
hostile—nay, who was not friendly 
—to the right of labour —to the 
right which every man, generally 
speaking, had to dispose of his 
labour and skill to the best advan- 
tage, or as he might think proper. 
As a general principle, he un- 
doubtedly thought that every man 
had a fair inherent right to carry 
his own labour to whatever mar- 
ket he lhked; and so to make the 
best of it. And accordingly, he 
had always maintained that labour 
was the poor man’s capital. But 
then, on the other hand, he must 
as strenuously contend for the 
perfect freedom of those who were 
to give employment to that la- 
bour. Theirs was the property 
which rendered that labour neces- 
sary; their's was the machinery 
on which that labour has to be 
employed ; their's was the capital 
by which its employment was to 
be paid for. At least, therefore, 
they were entitled to an equal free- 
dom of action. And that pro- 
perty, that machinery, and that 
capital ought to be as sacred and 
unfettered as the labour which 
was the admitted property of the 
workman. If their night and title 
and freedom in all these matters 


could not be sustained; so neithe 
could there be kept and retaineg 
in the country the means of em. 
ploying labour; and the workme 
themselves would be the Victims 
of a delusive system of attempted 
influence and intimidation oye 
the employers. He would no 
unnecessarily detain the house by 
entering at any length into details 
to show that such a system was 
in several quarters, being now 
acted@ upon. Meetings had beep 
held and associations formed jp 
different parts of the country, 
which, if persevered in and pro- 
secuted successfully, must termi- 
nate in the ruin and destruction 
of the very men who were parties 
to them. Now as to the indivi- 
duals who had adopted measures 
of this kind, it might not be im- 
material to advert to one or two 
papers that he held in his hand, 
which pretty clearly developed 
what were their own views, and 
what their own proposals, in re- 
spect of this right which they had 
assumed of interference with the 
property and the concerns of their 
employers. The first which he 
had with him was entitled “ The 
articles of regulation of the ope- 
rative colliers of Lanark and Dun- 
barton.” The second was a sim- 
lar production of “ ‘The Ayrshire 
association :” and he could pro- 
duce a great number of such rules 
and articles and regulations, each 
body of them absolutely forming 
as regular a constitution as any 
of those which we were now al- 
most daily reading of as arising 
from the new governments that 
were springing up in every pat 
of the world, ‘These associations 
had their delegates, their pres 
dents, their committees of manage 


ment, and every other sort of fune- 
tionary 
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onary comprised in the plan of a 


government, By the 9th article 
af one of the sets of regulations, 
it was provided, “ that the dele- 
gates from all the different works 
should assemble at one and the 
same place ” on certain stated oc- 
casions; so that the house would 
perceive this provision regarded 
not acombination of all the work- 
men of one employer against him, 
or even of one whole trade against 
the masters ; but something more 
formidable and extensive in its 
nature-— namely, a systematic 
union of the workmen of many 
diferent trades, and a delegation 
from each of them to one central 
meeting. Thus there was esta- 
blished, as against the employers, 
a formal system of delegation—a 
kind of federal republic, all the 
trades being represented by dele- 
gates, forming a sort of congress, 
Another regulation was to this 
efleet—“* Each delegate shall be 
paid out of hisown work” (the earn- 
ings which he was to be permitted 
tomake, and of which a portion 
was subscribed by every member 
having employment for the pur- 
poses of these associations), ‘* with 
these exceptions only —the pre- 
sident” (or the head of this go- 
vernment), “‘ the secretary, and 
the treasurer are to be paid out 
of the general funds.” “ The 
delegates are elected for six 
months, and may be re-elected.” 
So that here was a tax levied 
upon each workman for the main- 
tenance of general funds appli- 
cable to purposes of this mis- 
chievous character. But he would 
hext particularly call the attention 
of the house to the 11th article ; 
inasmuch as it very clearly de- 
monstrated the real meaning and 
mentions of the societies thus 
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constituted. “It is the duty of 
these delegates, first, to point out 
the masters they dislike.” A duty 
in itself sufficiently dangerous and 
illegal. “Secondly, to warn such 
masters "—of what?—“ of the 
danger in which they are placed 
in consequence of this combina- 
tion.” Here, therefore, was an 
acknowledgment of the danger of 
such associations, admitted by 
themselves. But let the house 
observe what followed: “ And, 
thirdly, to try every thing which 
prudence might dictate to put 
them (the masters) out of the 
trade ’’ — not, let it be observed, 
every thing which fairness and 
justice might dictate to work- 
men who sought really to obtain 
a redress of grievances ; but every 
thing which “ prudence” might 
dictate. In such a position “ pru- 
dence” must be cnclerhioed as 
implying merely that degree of 
precaution that might prevent the 
“ union” from being brought 
within a breach of the law-——such 
as the crime of murder, for ex- 
ample. Why, was it fit, or right, 
or reasonable, that persons en- 
gaged in commercial or other 
pursuits—-such as mining, for ex- 
ample—should, by combinations 
thus organized, and advancing 
pretensions of this kind, be kept 
in constant anxiety and terror 
about their interests and property ? 
In order to show how regularly 
organized these bodies were, and 
how they proposed to exercise the 
mischievous tyranny that he com- 
plained of, over such masters as 
might happen to be placed within 
the sphere of their control, he 
would just allude to the 13th ar- 
ticle: —‘* These articles may be 
modified and altered at any meet- 
ing of the delegates; and if sanc- 
tioned 
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tioned at such meeting by two- 
thirds of the delegates present, 
they shall be final. The power 
of levying money from all the 
members of the association must 
be left to the genera) committee.” 
So that these were not to be vo- 
luntary, but compulsory contri- 
butions, actually “ levied’’ upon 
all the parties to the union. “ All 
laws passed at the meetings of 
the delegates will be binding on all 
whom those delegates represent.” 
Now, one of these laws was, “ that 
there should never be allowed to 
be any stock of coals in the hands 
of any of the masters ;” because, 
if such stocks were allowed, they 
would be less dependent on the 
workmen, and might possess some 
means of rescuing themselves from 
the tyranny and control of this 
association or union, Other asso- 
ciations, however, were governed 
by regulations, if possible, more 
extraordinary. One of these re- 
gulations was, that no man coming 
into any given district or county 
within the control assumed by 
the associating parties, should be 
allowed to work, without being 
previously amerced 5/. to be ap- 
plied to the funds of the associa- 
tion. And another of the regula- 
tions was, that any child being 
permitted to work or assist (as, 
for instance, a man’s son), should 
at ten years old be reckoned a 
quarter of a man, and pay a pro- 
portionable amercement accord- 
ingly. In like manner it was pro- 
vided, that any man being called 
in by any collier to his assistance, 
should not be at liberty to work 
under him, unless previously adopt- 
ed, like the collier, by the society, 
and unless, like him, he should 
have previously paid his 5/. Now 
in this part of the empire there 
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could not exist any doubt what. 
ever, looking to the artificial sity. 
ation in which this country wa 
placed in regard to many of jy 
institutions, and particularly with 
regard to the poor laws, thy 
parties, who were liable some day 
or other to become reversionaries 
on that immense fund, had no right 
to take measures that had an ob. 
vious tendency to throw them on 
that fund, and so increase the 
burden which its support imposed 
upon the country. And, without 
desiring to restrict the right or 
choice of any individuals as to the 
legal disposal of their means, he 
could not help asking whether this 
amercement of 5/., and this sub- 
scription of Is. a week to the 
funds of the association, which 
every member of it was called 
upon to pay and contribute, would 
not produce to each of the parties, 
if placed in a saving bank, far more 
beneficial and advantageous te- 
sults? What could be the meaning 
or motive of creating all those 
presidents, and permanent con 
mittees of management, if there 
were not among these combinations 
many persons anxious for the 
enjoyment of the power and dis- 
tinction which they considered the 
attainment of certain posts like 
these would confer upon them! 
And was it not in human nature 
almost an invariable principle, that 
in all contests for all kinds of 
power, the most artful were those 
who usually obtained their object 
and seated themselves in places of 
authority? This consideration 
rendered it still more necessary 
to look narrowly at the constitu- 
tion of these assemblies. Another 
of their rules was, that every 
measure to be adopted should 


previously undergo a full dis- 
cussion, 
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cussion, and that the majority 
should bind the rest,—a very pro- 

rule in debating societies, no 
doubt; and one, he believed, very 
generally adopted in them: but it 
was one, that under these circum- 
stances he could not approve, as 
thinking it to be, in its conse- 
quences and application, incon- 
sistent with that power, that free- 
dom in all external control, which 
the masters or employers were 
certainly entitled to in the ad- 
ministration and management of 
their own property. ‘That he (Mr. 
Huskisson) had not over-stated 
either facts or their possible ef- 
feet, the 22d of the articles from 
which he had been reading would 
sufficiently show: it was con- 
ceived in these terms ;—“ that no 
operative, being a member of this 
association, shall be at liberty to 
engage himself for any given time 
or price, without the consent of 
the committee of management.” 
Why, if a system of this kind was 
to extend itself through the ‘ ope- 
rative” population engaged in all 
the different branches of mining, 
manufactures, navigation, and 
shipping in this coulitry, in what 
4 painful situation would every 
body concerned be placed? Who 
would, for an instant, endure a 
control of this oppressive, of this 
destructive nature? Yet such a 
control, under the prevalence of 
such principles, might exist: and 
when he said it might he was 
sorry to add that it did exist. For 
example, it existed in that most 
mportant branch of our commer- 
cial greatness, our coasting trade. 
There had been a society formed, 
called the ‘ Seamen’s Union.” 
he principles and object of this 
combination had been promulgated 
inthe form of alittle dialogue—not 
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the less interesting, be it observed, 
on that account, to those whom 


they were addressed to. In this, 
as in other ‘concerns, it seemed 
that the association had come to 
the determination of not submit- 
ting to the authority of any per- 
sons whom they had not among 
themselves appointed or approved. 
He (Mr. Huskisson) would here 
ask, in relation to doctrines of this 
sort, how it would be possible to 
carry on business in mining con- 
cerns, for example, if the work- 
men themselves should have ap- 
pointed all the overseers under 
whose superintendence they were 
employed? In the same manner, 
however, it appeared that they 
who were employed as seamen in 
the coasting trade would not put 
to sea unless all the rest of the 
crew were members of their union. 
Having stated to the house that it 
was positively one of the articles 
agreed upon by this union that 
men thus employed should do no- 
thing which they had never before 
been called upon to do as seamen 
(but which it was quite evident it 
might be very material on parti- 
cular emergencies that they should 
do), let the house observe the 
mischiefs that must come from 
such a regulation. He could state 
to them, if it were necessary, a 
case that had occurred very re- 
cently, in which a vessel (coal- 
laden) got on a sand-bank at the 
mouth of the river. It became 
necessary to have her ballast shift- 
ed; but it happened that one of 
the’ regulations to be found in this 
dialogue between Tom and Harry, 
purported that it was unworthy a 
seaman to assist in shifting ballast. 
The consequence was, that on the 
occasion he was speaking of, all 


the men were in a state of insub- 
ordination 
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ordination and mutiny; and if 
some craft had not come up to the 
vessel's assistance, it was impossi- 
ble to say what consequences 
might have ensued to her. As 
soon as the ballast had been 
shifted by the craft's hands, the 
men, immediately returned to 
their duty, and navigated the ves- 
sel as before. What was the re- 
sult of their refusal to shift the 
ballast, however? ‘The men in 
the craft who had performed that 
service claimed salvage. A sum 
of 2001, was awarded to them on 
account of salvage, which of course 
the owners were obliged to pay, 
the salvors themselves unanimous- 
ly declaring that the danger of the 
ship and cargo salved was occa- 
sioned by, in fact, the adherence 
of the crew to one of the rules of 
this Seamen's Union. If any man 
after this, could be found to athirm 
that such principles and such con- 
duct were not matter for the in- 
terference of parliament, he (Mr, 
Huskisson) would only say, that 
parliament had better at once re- 
sign every idea of giving any pro- 
tection at all to any species of 
property. He was really not sur- 
prised, notwithstanding, when he 
looked at the way in which this 
act of last session was worded, 
and the artful misconstruction that 
might easily be put upon it by 
those who best knew how to mis- 
lead and deceive the men who had 
engaged ‘in these combinations, 
that those men should have erro- 
neously supposed their proceed- 
ings to be warranted under this 
act. The act, as he had before 
intimated, repealed all former sta- 
tutes, and so on; and then enact- 
ed that no proceedings at common 
law should be had by reason of 
any combinations or conspiracies 
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of workmen formerly punishable 
under those repealed statutes 
The house would perceive thy 
the second section declared, ths: 
journeymen, workmen, and other 
persons, who shall hereafter ente 
into any combination to obtain 
higher rates of wages,” and go 
forth; ‘ or to regulate the mode 
of carrying on any manufacture, 
trade, or business, or the mar 

ment thereof, shall not be subject 
or liable to any indictment or pro- 
secution for a criminal conspiracy 
or combination, or to any other 
proceeding or punishment what- 
ever, or under the common sta- 
tute law.” Would not any body 
on reading this sentence, suppose 
it was something really fit and 
almost commendable for workmen 
to combine and conspire together to 
regulate and control the manage- 
mentofany manufacture? Andac- 
cordingly, (without imputing on 
the framers of the bill the slightest 
idea on their parts that such a 
misapprehension could ever be 
entertained ), he did not doubt that 
a great proportion of the asso- 
ciated and combined workmen in 
the country did actually believe, 
that so far from violating the law, 
this clause proved that they had 
been only pursuing a course that 
was strictly conformable with the 
meaning of the legislature. If 
then, it was only to set these men 
right, it would be highly proper 
that some inquiry should be forth- 
with instituted with this view, and 
that the committee charged 
make it, should report to the 
house what would be the most 
eligible steps to be adopted in 
consequence. He would next 
offer a word or two on the fifth 
section of the same act. That 


provided, not that any such com 
binatio 
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bination or conspiracy should be 
visited with any punishment, or 
he made matter of legal cogni- 
nance, but “ that if any person 
chall hereafter by threats deter a 
man from his hiring, or engage in 
any combination or conspiracy to 
destroy any machinery, goods, 
wares, or merchandizes, he shall, 
apon being convicted of such of- 
fence before a magistrate, on the 
evidence of any two witnesses, be 
punished with two months’ impri- 
sonment.”” Now, it surely did not 
require any act of parliament (he 
was speaking, however, in the pre- 
sence of his hon. and learned 
friend the attorney-general, who 
would correct him if he was 
wrong) to declare that to deter a 
man by threats from his hiring, or 
to destroy, or combine and con- 
spire for the destruction of goods 
or machinery, was an offence to be 
made punishable in a certain way, 
upon conviction. Such acts were 
already offences by the law of the 
land, independent of any thing 
like combination; and in so far, 
at least, the declarations and pro- 
visions of this act were quite su- 
pererogatory. By the law of the 
land some of these offences would 
be actual felonies ; others high mis- 
demeanours. It was equally extra- 
ordinary that the act should re- 
quire the conviction to be on the 
oath of two witnesses—two wit- 
nesses being necessary only in 
cases of high treason and perjury ; 
and that the punishment should 
limited to two months’ im- 
Prisonment. Therefore, here was 
4 law that contemplated certain 
offences which had in themselves 
nothing (necessarily) to do with 
the offence of combinations — 
Which regarded quite different 


— But under this act— 
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‘plotting together for the de- 
struction of machinery”—threat- 
ening even, which proceeded to 
menace of life or property, were 
no longer any criminal offence 
whatever ; and thus, by repealing 
the combination laws, the acts of 
plotting and threatening were ren- 
dered no criminal offences at all. 
Under these circumstances he 
must consider that the law of 
which he had been speaking was 
not adequate to put down an evil 
which was increasing to so for- 
midable an extent; not the evil of 
committing the other offences to 
which the act had so particularly 
adverted, but the evil of workmen 
being permitted to plot, and the 
bold open avowal of their inten- 
tention to carry such permission 
(as they presumed it to be) into 
effect, in the kind of manner he 
had pointed out to the notice of 
the house—a manner, the most 
destructive, perhaps, which it was 
in their power to devise, to the 
property of their masters and 
employers. He did conceive that 
if these misguided men could be 
induced, for one moment, to reflect 
upon what must be the inevitable 
consequences of the course they 
were pursuing, they must see that 
such a course of proceeding, if 
continued, would render it impos- 
sible for any body to embark his 

capital under risks so great as 

those which he had pointed out ; 

or to submit its application to a 
system of tyranny and control that 

nobody with capital would for a 

moment choose to endure. If 
they would reflect on these facts, 

they would perceive the impossi- 

bility of their being left at liberty 

to pursue the career of violence 

and combination in which they 


were now proceeding; and that 
U they 
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they must soon cease altogether 
to procure employment for their 
own subsistence. For so soon as 
they persevered in their measures, 
capital must desert the districts 
in which they were carried on; 
and ultimately, unless the evil 
was arrested, the kingdom itself 
for other countries. He would 
only add, that he would recom- 
mend to those who employed nu- 
merous workmen, not, lightly to 
submit to such extravagant pre- 
tensions, and to feel assured, that 
if the present prevailing miscon- 
struction of the law should be 
thought by the workmen to justify 
those pretensions, the magistrates 
would give the masters their sup- 
port against any such demands. 
If that support should be found 
still inadequate, his right hon. 
friend would not fail to afford 
them such further assistance as 
might be necessary to protect 
them from those measures which 
had so fatal a tendency to destroy 
the property of the employers, and 
to dry upthe sources of labour to 
the workmen. In what state the 
law as to combinations should be 
put—whether the last act, repeal- 
ing all the old statutes, should in 
its turn be repealed altogether, or 
not, he was not at present prepared 
to suggest, and had not in his own 
mind determined: but the neces- 
sity for inquiry did not seem on 
that account the less urgent. He 
should be very sorry to see all 
those laws, which were formerly 
in force on these subjects, renew- 
ed; but it might be extremely 
well worth their consideration to 
ascertain whether something at 
least more definite and effectual 
than the existing statute could not 
be devised—something that might 
prevent the evil he had been de- 


scribing from extending itself ap 

further than the point to which jt 
had already arrived. This was g 
question that deserved the mos, 
serious attention of the house, [p 
the mean time, he felt that jy 
having submitted these matters to 
their consideration, and calling 
upon them in virtue of the situa. 
tion which he had the honour to 
fill, to give a more effectual pro. 
tection, forthwith, to the property 
employed in the hire and appli- 
cation of labour, and also to the 
labour applied to the improvement 
and increase of property, he was 
acting conscientiously in the dis- 
charge of what he believed to be 
his public duty. He did still in- 
dulge the hope, that by the timely 
interference of parliament they 
might yet prevent that interrup- 
tion to the public peace, which 
must infallibly be the consequence 
of their remaining any longer in- 
active spectators of a mischief 
that was rapidly increasing, and 
that if not speedily arrested, must 
be followed by the most disastrous 
results. He had _ trusted, that 
whatever might be the first ebul- 
lition of the feelings of the work- 
men on finding themselves eman- 
cipated from some of the grievous 
restraints imposed by the old laws 
in question on their industry and 
encouragement, their own good 
sense would have instructed them 
to withdraw froma path so fraught 
with difficultiesand dangers as that 
which they had so unwisely adopt- 
ed. That anticipation he could 
now, unhappily, no longer indulge. 
It was with the hope of thereby 
doing justice to both parties— the 
workmen and their employers— 
that he now moved “ for the ap 
pointment of a select committee 


to inquire into the effect of the act 
0 
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of the 5th Geo. IV., cap. 95, in 

t to the conduct of work- 
men and others in different parts 
of the united kingdom: and to 

t to this house their opinion 
as to how far it may be necessary 
to repeal or amend the provisions 
of the said act.” He was aware 
that in making this motion he 
might expose himself to much 
obloquy, and the expression of 
much dissatisfaction among some 
of the parties it related to; and 
particularly in a place where he 
was most anxious to stand weil, 
and among those who had sent 
him tothat house. However this 
might be, he had only to do his 
duty fearlessly and properly ; and 
he had no doubt that upon a little 
reflection, the same parties would 
be among those who would feel 
most obliged to him for having, 
in this instance at least, perform- 
ed it. 

Mr. Hume, having watched with 
great care the progress of the act 
in question, entered into a defence 
of the conduct pursued by the 
committee which had framed the 
original bill, At the same time 
be should be very sorry not to de- 
clare now, as he had done before, 
that in his view of the matter the 
workman referred to had very 
much misconducted themselves, 
To the committee, two courses of 
inquiry presented themselves, first, 
as to the effect of proceedings in- 
stituted against workmen under 
the old combination statutes ; and, 
secondly, as to the effect of pro- 
ceeding against them at common 
law : and every member of the 
committee was agreed that the 
proceedings at common law were 
tenfold more oppressive than un- 
der the statutes. The honourable 
gentleman then recapitulated the 
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substance of the resolutions which 
the committee had sent in to the 
house, and which were the founda- 
tion of the bill. He vindicated 
the tenour and language of those 
resolutions; observing that on 
former occasions there had been 
combinations 6f a much more 
formidable nature than any the 
right honourable gentleman had 
to-night mentioned, though the 
combination laws were then in 
force ; as, for instance, in Dublin, 
where there was a combination of 
50 trades, and the workmen of 
the one assisted the others—the 
curriers aiding the carpenters, and 
so on, without regard to the dif- 
ference of occupations among the 
combined associators, But that 
union of the 50 trades could never 
have subsisted but for the very 
defective state of the police of 
Dublin, It would be proper for 
the house to consider the situation 
in which the men were frequently 
placed by the masters; and they 
would then perceive that the situa- 
tion of the former was much worse 
than that of the latter. Some time 
since, the men belonging to Mr. 
Dunlop’s house, in Glasgow, be- 
came discontented, and declined 
going to work, What was the 
consequence? Mr. Dunlop sum- 
moned a meeting of the whole 
body of manufacturers, and point- 
ed out to them the necessity of 
making a stand against the refrac- 
tory workmen. It was resolved, 
that if those individuals did not 
come in and do their work, the 
great body of manufacturers, who 
employed 12,000 men, should dis- 
charge every individual in their 
service. Now, he demanded whe- 
ther that was fair or reasonable on 
the part of the masters? Was it 


fitting that guiltless persons wees. 
u 2 ”e 
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be thus punished on account of 
others who might have misbehaved 
themselves? On the Monday 
morning after the meeting, the 
12,000 men were sent away ; they 
were, in effect, told, “ If you can- 
not get Dunlop’s men to come in 
and execute their *work, we will 
no longer employ you.” Opposi- 
tion was, of course, experienced 
against such a proceeding; but, 
notwithstanding, the masters did 
by perseverence get the better of 
the men. Dunlop's men, and all 
the others, were obliged to come 
in unconditionally ; and this far- 
ther punishment was inflicted on 
them—the masters sid, “ By the 
delay in our business, we have lost 
so much, and that shall be repaid 
by you, by a deduction of 10 per 
cent. from your wages.” In this 
case a number of persons who had 
nothing to do with the original 
offence were severely punished. 
Now what was the course pursued 
by a manufacturer of the name of 
Keene? He employed 74 men. 
One of these got drunk; and as 
he had disobeyed the regulations 
of the manufactory, it was de- 
termined that he should be dismis- 
sed. The refractory workman 
said, “If 1 go, all the other men 
shall go with me ;” and certainly 
the next morning the whole 74 
men did strike work. Mr. Keene 
immediately advertised for work- 
men, stating, specifically, that he 
would not employ any man who 
belonged to “ the Union.” He per- 
sisted in this course, day after day, 
until the whole number was re- 
cruited. He prescribed rules for 
himself, which he did not call upon 
others to assist him in carrying 
into effect, and he ultimately suc- 
ceeded. But what was the system 
pursued m different parts of the 


country? In Manchester, if from 
any cause, a body of spinners re. 
fused to work, under a particular 
master, their names were sent 
abroad in a circular, to prevent 
their obtainmg employment else. 
where. ‘The masters stated in the 
circular, “ We herewith send yoy 
the names of the spinners who 
have struck work at our mills. 
We remain, your's, &c.;” and then 
followed, in detail, a list of those 
workmen. ‘This was handed round, 
and no person mentioned in that 
list could procure employment 
from any master until the person 
whom he had left stated that he 
was satisfied. Was not this an 
odious combination? For his own 
part, he did not approve of such 
proceedings, whether they were 
adopted by masters or by men. 
In his opinion, both sides carried 
their measures far beyond the 
point to which they should restriet 
themselves—far beyond what he 
hoped they would have done when 
the combination laws were abolish- 
ed. In making these observations, 
he wished to establish this point— 
that the fault, in these cases, did 
not rest alone with the journey- 
men. ‘This being once admitted, 
there was no person who more 
heartily concurred with the right 
honourable gentleman than he did, 
in the propriety of punishing any 
measures connected with threats 
and intimidation, whether they 
were adopted by masters or by 
men. Ifthe enactment were fair 
and equitable, he believed it would 
be received with pleasure by both 
parties. Sometimes the law on 
the subject of combination had 
been so severe that it fell into 
complete disuse. ‘There was 
law on the subject of combination 


amongst the colliers, which, how- 
ever, 
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ever, from its peculiar construction, 
was found to be entirely inefficient. 
The lord-advocate of Scotland was 
applied to for his opinion with re- 
spect to that law; and he expres- 
sed his readiness to try whether it 
would not be better completely to 
remove the act. This proved that 
strong and violent measures were 
not the best for putting down an 
evil of this description, Much 
depended on the conduct of mas- 
ters towards their men ; and espe- 
cially on the way in which they 
treated their demands. If those 
demands were reasonable, they 
ought to be complied with ; if un- 
reasonable, the masters ought to 
make a firm stand, and to punish 
every one who had recourse to 
threats, violence, and intimidation. 

Mr. Peel was not before aware 
that the former committee con- 
sisted of 50 members. But he 
was convinced that the measure 
adopted, in this instance, by a 
multitude of counsellors, had not 
produced any good. The preci- 
pitate repeal of thirty-five acts of 
parliament, which had, for a long 
period, governed the relation be- 
tween the masters and their men, 
was, in his opinion, an unwise pro- 
ceeding. The repeal of such a 
number of acts, under which par- 
ticular habits and feelings had 
been acquired, ought to have been 
very seriously considered, before 
that measure was determined upon. 
He did not mean to defend the 
whole of these acts; but prior to 
the repeal of the old law, some 
better measure than that which 
had been proposed should have 
been matured. In the present 
state of things it was impossible 
to entertain a question of greater 
moment or importance than that 
whick was now under consider- 
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ation. The 10th resolution of the 
former committee set forth, “ that 
it was absolutely necessary, in re- 
moving the combination laws, that 
means should be taken to prevent 
the workmen from having recourse 
to threats, intimidation, or other 
improper means, for the purpose 
of interfering with perfect free- 
dom of trade, or of compelling 
masters from the employment of 
their capital in any way they 
thought best.” Here an evident 
allusion was made to some new 
measure. Now what was_ the 
security devised for carrying that 
resolution into effect? It was 
merely this—that a party con- 
victed on the evidence of two wit- 
nesses, of having used threats or 
violence, should be punishable by 
two months’ imprisonment. ‘This 
was a most inefficient enactment, 
because the guilty parties always 
took care to have recourse to 
violence when there were no wit- 
nesses present. Why should the 
evidence of two persons be re- 
quired? He really could not tell; 
but that was one of the features 
of this law which loudly called for 
alteration. The mischief was not 
confined to particular persons or 
districts. The great evil was to 
be found in the system of delega- 
tion which prevailed in different 
parts of the country. It was this 
which really led to mischief, al- 
though no acts of violence were 
perpetrated. Was it, he demanded, 
consistent with freedom of trade 
that sailors should arbitrarily ad- 
dress their masters, and tell them 
that they would refuse to sail un- 
less the crew were composed of a 
particular class of men? How 
much must such a system inter- 
fere with the navigation of any 


vessel? He would suppose the 
crew 
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crew to consist of two parties— 
the one belonging to the union, 
and the other not. In a case of 
that kind, what dissension and 
division must be created! What 
was the situation of thé ship- 
owner? According to his con- 
tract, his vessel must be ready to 
sail on a particular day; and un- 
der these circumstances he must 
either sail with a crew in whom 
he had no confidence, or else he 
must forfeit a certain sum of 
money under the terms of his con- 
tract. He knew that, very lately, 
in the Thames, the business of 
the shipwrights was conducted by 
a body of delegates. ‘These per- 
sons were to find employment for 
those who were out of work—they 
were, in fact, to dictate to the 
master shipwrights as to whom 
they should or should not employ. 
On one occasion four or five men 
went to the yard of a shipwright, 
and began to work. The super- 
intendant told them, that they 
must not work there, as his master 
had hands enough already to finish 
his business : and the parties were 
asked by whom they were sent to 
that yard? ‘The answer was, that 
they were sent by the committee ; 
and that employment must be 
found for them. What was the 
consequence? Why, because the 
shipwright refused to employ those 
whom the committee had selected, 
all the other men, to the number 
of some hundreds, quitted the 
yard. The same system was car- 
ried on in many other parts of the 
country. Such a system tended 
to bring back that worst of all 
doctrines, a maximum of wages— 
and was, in fact, most injurious to 
the workmen themselves. The 
able, active, and intelligent work- 
man had, unquestionably, a right 


to receive more than he who wag 
old and incompetent. But the 
lan on which the workmen had 
lately proceeded placed old and 
young, skilful and incompetent, 
on the same level. If the work. 
men were suffered to carry this 
practice into effect, nothing worse 
for their own interest could possi- 
bly be established. His right 
hon. friend had alluded to a case, 
in which, pursuing the pernicious 
doctrine which he (Mr. Peel) was 
alluding to, the crew endangered, 
in an especial manner, the safety 
of a vessel. That vessel, it ap- 
peared, would certainly have been 
wrecked if it had not been for the 
assistance of other persons whom 
the captain was obliged to pay ex- 
clusively. The hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) wished to show that 
all the blame in cases of combina- 
tion did not rest with the men. 
Now he (Mr. Peel) did not wish 
to argue that point. He did net 
want to establish the masters 
against the men, or the men against 
the masters. It was no satisfae- 
tion to him to say that the fault 
lay in this quarter or in that. 
What he wished for was, to have 
a rational system of legislation. 
If the masters behaved ill, let there 
be a law which should apply to 
them; and if the men conducted 
themselves improperly, let them 
be amenable to some restrictive 
statute. In short, let the legisla- 
ture adopt some established prim 
ciple of law on which the partes 
interested might safely proceed. 
They ought to point out the dan 
gerous effects of conspiracy ; 
ought to show the consequences 
which the continuance of such an 
evil must have on the interests of 
those who were most forward ™ 


support of the system. Such an 
exposition 
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exposition would, he conceived, 
have a strong effect on the minds 
of those deluded men, and would, 
it was to be hoped, put a stop toa 
course of proceeding which struck 
at the root of all freedom of trade. 
It appeared from the evidence of 
a gentleman who had been ex- 
amined before the committee, that 
in the course of the last three 
years, no less than ten lives were 
lost in Dublin, in consequence of 
transactions connected with the 
combination of tradesmen; and 
not a single person concerned 
in those murders had been brought 
to justice, It really appeared 
that there must be an exemption 
from the bonds of civilized society, 
when ten innocent persons lost 
their lives, and no one was pro- 
secuted in consequenee. But how 
was this secrecy preserved ? Why, 
ifthe carpenters turned out, they 
employed the joiners to wreak 
their vengeance on obnoxious 
persons ; and if the joiners turned 
out, they called on the carpenters 
for their assistance. By this course 
of proceeding, the perpetrators of 
murders and assaults were not 
recognized. What a state of feel- 
ing must such a system produce ? 
It was horrible to think, that, by 
this union of trades, as it was 
called, persons who had committed 
no offence whatever were visited 
with the dreadful penalty of death, 
One regulation, it appeared, was, 
that no master should have more 
than 12 apprentices; and was it 
not frightful to think, that, because 
aman chose to take 13, his life 
should be forfeited? The work- 
men would find, ultimately, that 
the course they were pursuing 
was the most prejudicial to their 
interests that could be conceived. 


Let the house look to the case of 
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Mr. Robinson, an eminent iron- 
master, in the sister country. He 
had procured an engine, similar 
to that used in Birmingham, for 
the. purpose of manufacturing 
nails. ‘The consequence was, that 
a meeting of 3,000 persons took 
lace, and they declared, that if 
Mr. Robinson persisted in manu- 
facturing those nails, they would 
take care that they should be 
driven in crooked. The work was 
given up: and Mr. Robinson was 
thrown back on Birmingham for 
a supply of nails. But for the 
misconduct of those peeple, the 
nails would have been manufac- 
tured in Ireland, and employment 
would have been afforded for 
themselves and families, He was 
not anxious to have the old com- 
bination laws revived; but he 
wished to see a law enacted which 
would provide some remedy against 
the abominable system of dele- 
gation. He had received commu- 
nications from various places— 
and he found that, in many 
instances where artificers were 
receiving from 5s. to 6s. a-day, 
they were not satisfied to proceed 
with their work, but were anxious 
to stipulate with their masters as 
to the number of apprentices they 
should entertain—as to the em- 
ployment of old men and young 
men—and a variety of other mat- 
ters with which they had really 
nothing to do. ‘This state of 
things was kept up by a set of 
mischievous demagogues, whose 
machinations ought to be put an 
end to. He hoped the whole 
question would be considered 
seriously and cautiously ; and that 
care would be taken to adopt such 
a system as would prevent a con- 
tinuance of those evils. Some 
persons wished, on occasions of 

insubordination 
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insubordination amongst workmen, 
to have immediate recourse to the 
military power. This, he con- 
ceived, would be very improper, 
except in cases where actual yio- 
lence was resorted to. What, then, 
could be done, under the existing 
state of the law? ‘The only sys- 
tem that could be acted on was, 
to turn away refractory workmen, 
and leave them to come to their 
senses. This perhaps might, in 
some cases, succeed: but it was 
evident, that before the workman 
yielded, feelings of hatred and re- 
venge would be engendered in his 
breast. As the law now stood, 
the only remedy which the master 
had was that which must inevit- 
ably put an end to all those kind 
feelings which ought to unite the 
employer and the person em- 
on ‘The hon, member (Mr. 
lume) had instanced the case of 
a tin-man, whose men, to the num- 
ber of seventy, had left him. 
That individual, it appeared, had 
refused to take any one of them 
back. Now, he must say, it was 
twenty thousand chances to one 
that the life of that individual 
would not be safe in the streets 
after night-fall. The apprehen- 
sions of masters who were really 
afraid to act, strongly claimed the 
attention of the legislature ; and 
he hoped that, having looked into 
the whole of the subject, an unani- 
mous feeling would pervade the 
house to adopt some efficient 
measure to check the present evil. 
It should be shown to the work- 
men, that the present system was 
decidedly against their interests ; 


and some law, the provisions of 


which he would not anticipate, 
ought to be devised, in order to 
provide an effectual remedy against 
the mischiefs, which were at present 
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only in progress; but which, if 
suffered to arrive at maturity, 
would produce more disastrous 
effects than any he had witnessed 
since he entered into public life, 

Mr. H. Gurney defended the 
conduct of the last committee. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he was 
not a member of the former com- 
mittee; but he was of opinion 
that much misconception had 
arisen with respect to the labours 
of that body. There was, at 
present, in that house, a st 
desire to adopt the principles of 
free trade and commerce ; and he 
was sorry to say that some of 
those parties ont of doors, who 
appeared to be most anxious for 
the extension of those principles, 
were the first to defeat their own 
object, by agreeing to plans of 
combination. He was in favour 
of the committee—and he trusted 
that their labours would be at- 
tended by a successful result. 

Mr. Trant conceived that the 
appointment of a committee to 
investigate this subject would pro- 
duce very beneficial effects. 

Mr. C. Grant said, the discus- 
sion which had taken place must 
convince every gentleman present 
of the necessity of inquiry. As 
one of the former committee, he 
must express his regret that those 
persons, whose interests that com- 
mittee had endeavoured to serve, 
had abused the kindness which 
had been extended to them. The 
house could not consent to allow 
the existence of the vicious and 
abominable abuse which had been 
for some time in progress. Every 
thing should be done to put an 
end to it, and he, for one, would 
gladly coincide in any measure 
which seemed likely to effect that 
object. Those misguided per 

sons 








sons ought to know that they were 
not only injuring their own in- 
werests, but doing all they possibly 
could to induce the house to re- 
turn to the old system, which had 
been so recently abolished. He, 
therefore, thought that no lan- 
syage was too strong for the re- 
robation of the conduct which had 
a described in the course of 
the evening. He regretted that 
so much had been said on the 
labours of the last committee, for 
it would appear as if it were in- 
tended to cast some reflection on 
their decision. He was one of 
the 50 members of whom that 
committee was composed, but he 
believed not more than half that 
number attended it. When he 
entered into that committee, he did 
so with a determination to make 
an impartial inquiry into the nature 
of the combination laws; and 
after giving due consideration to 
the subject, he conscientiously felt 
that their abolition would be ad- 
vantageous. No one would stand 
up and palliate the excesses which 
had been committed since those 
laws were repealed ; but what he 
would contend for was, that the 
system which prevailed before 
the revocation of those laws did 
not produce calmness and _tran- 
quillity. It was, in fact, a system 
of terror; and therefore he had 
agreed to its entire removal. It 
was proved before the committee 
that evils did exist under those 
laws which it was necessary to put 
down. He therefore said, let 
those laws be abrogated—let us 
bring the matter to a point as a 
question between man and man— 

tween master and servant. He 
Was sorry to find that those kindly 
feelings did not exist between the 
tWo parties concerned, which ought 
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to characterize But he 


them. 
must say, that it was not the re- 
vocation of those laws that pre- 


vented the existence of those 
desirable feelings. He was pre- 
pared to expect some re-action of 
feeling when the combination laws 
were removed—he thought that 
some effervescence of feeling might 
arise amongst the people; but he 
certainly did not expect that those 
to whom considerable advan- 
tages were given, and for the pro- 
tection of whom the new law was 
framed, would have acted as they 
had done. It was said, that the 
new act had revoked the common 
law on the subject of combination. 
He could not speak very scienti- 
fically on this question; but the 
result of his consideration of it 
was, that the act did not, gene- 
rally speaking, put an end to the 
common law, though it did in one 
or two instances. ‘This act surely 
did not exclude sailors who refused 
to proceed with their vessel from 
the operation of the common 
law. He believed that a sea- 
man who refused to proceed with 
his ship, after having agreed to 
make the voyage, was utterly 
out of the provision of this act, 
and would be just as amenable 
to the law as at any other period. 
It was of great importance that a 
committee should be formed, and 
that inquiry should be made as to 
the effects produced by the act of 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume). 
Because, while they attempted to 
do justice to one set of persons, 
they ought not to suffer them- 
selves to be deluded—they ought 
not to seem to lend themselves to 
the abuses which those individuals 
might commit, under a measure 
which they owed to the kindness 
of the house. Under these cir- 
cumstances, 
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cumstances, not only was the right 
hon. gentleman justified in bring- 
ing forward his motion; but, had 
he neglected so to do, he would 
have been guilty of a dereliction 
of his duty. 

Mr. Kennedy spoke in support 
of the motion. 

Mr. Lambton gave his thanks 
to the right hon. gentleman for 
bringing forward this question. 

The motion was then agreed to, 
and the committee was appointed 
in conformity therewith. — Ad- 
journed at eleven o'clock. 

House of Commons, March 30. 
—Mr. Benett presented a_peti- 
tion from Robert Gourlay, com- 
plaining of the grievances sus- 


tained hy delays in the Court of 


Chancery, and praying the house 
might send an address to his 
Majesty for the dismissal of the 
Lord Chancellor from his high 
office, 

Mr. Bennett said, that as the 
petition referred to a question of 
a public nature, and was couched 
in respectful terms to the house, 
and was not disrespectful to the 
Lord Chancellor, he should move 
that it be printed.—It was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. C. Grant, in moving that 
the quarantine laws bill he read a 
second time, offered several ob- 
servations to the house. 

Mr. John Smith considered the 
provisions of this bill to be highly 
useful, and was only sorry that 
the board of trade had not thought 
it right to recommend the making 
of still further alterations in the 
state of the quarantine laws. He 
was of opinion that it would not 
be unsafe to undo still more of the 
quarantine laws; and he would 
state as shortly as possible his 
reasons for that opinion. Dr. 
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Maclean, who had had greater 
opportunities for examining the 
nature of the plague than any map 
living, had declared it not to be 
contagious; and had likewise 
stated that the question as to jts 
contagious or non-contagious qua- 
lity was not so much a question 
of science as a question of fact, on 
which any man, who was in the 
habit of weighing testimony, was 
qualified to decide. It had been 
understood in England for many 
years, that the contagion of the 
plague was capable of being con- 
veyed in clothing and in goods 
from one country to another, and 
that cotton, either in a raw or ip 
a manufactured state, was the 
medium by which it was most 
easily conveyed. Now, though 
he was unqualified as a medical 
man to decide that point, he was 
able to state as a matter of fact, 
that there never had been, and 
that there never could be, a 
instance of the contagion of fever 
being conveyed by clothing or 
goods of any kind. He might 
urge as a proof of this position, 
that Holland, which of all our 
commercial rivals traded the most 
to those parts of the world mn 
which the plague was most pre- 
valent, had never thought it requi- 
site to enact, and in point of fact 
did not possess, any quarantine 
laws. This assertion might ap- 
pear extraordinary to some pet- 
sons, but he would repeat it with 
this addition—that what was called 
quarantine in Holland amounted 
to nothing, as it never extended 
to more than three or four days 
duration. He had a document @ 
that moment in his hand, which 
showed that a vessel, which had 
arrived at Amsterdam or some 


other port of Holland with an 
unsound 
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yasound bill of health, was per- 
mitted to discharge her cargo 
within three or four days after her 
arrival. As far, therefore, as the 
example of Holland went, it was 
evident that no danger had arisen 
fom the importation of goods 
fom countries visited by the 
ilague. He would mention another 
fact, which could not be disputed, 
in confirmation of his argument. 
There was not an instance of any 
individual, who had examined into 
the lazarettos, having any fever 
at all since their existence in this 
country. Mr. Turnbull, our con- 
sul at Marseilles, had informed 
him, that though the coast of 
France in his neighbourhood was 
peculiarly liable, from its situation, 
to contagion, supposing contagion 
to exist, and though vessels were 
almost daily arriving at Marseilles 
from the plague countries, there 
was no instance of any expurgator 
having taken the plague since the 
year 1729, In that year an indi- 
vidual, who was opening a bale of 
cotton, suddenly dropped down 
dead. It was said that the con- 
tagion was so strong that it killed 
him immediately : but the circum- 
stance admitted of a more natural 
explanation ; it was probable that 
the man had died in a fit of apo- 
piexy. It was stated by Dr, Mac- 
ean, and also by other gentlemen 
acquainted with the affairs of 
Turkey, that at Constantinople, 
when thousands of victims were 
dying of the plague, their clothes, 
which belonged as a perquisite to 
the Cogia Basha, were regularly 
sold by him in the public market, 
and purchased by those who were 
unaffected by it. At Aleppo, too, 
it Was notorious that the plague 
was often prevalent. From that 
“ty caravans passed with goods 
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into almost every part of Asia. 
There was no instance on record 
of the plague ever having been 
communicated by means of those 


caravans. Though Aleppo was 
often in a deep state of misery 
from the visitation of the plegue, 
the caravans regularly departed 
laden with goods; and yet there 
was no instance known of those 
caravans ever carrying the plague 
into the populous regions which 
it was their business to traverse. 
There was considerable intercourse 
between Turkey and Persia; and 
yet, though the former country 
was often a sufferer from the 
plague, that horrible visitant had 
never made its appearance in 
Persia. Looking, then, at these 
facts, he would ask the house to 
consider whether no better cause 
than contagion could be found for 
the diffusion of the plague. Man 

doubted whether the disease which 
ravaged London in 1665 was the 
plague or not. Yet, evenif it were 
the plague, it might be accounted 
for by the mode of living which 
at that time prevailed in England. 
They knew that in the reign of 
Elizabeth her presence-chamber 
was strewed with rushes, and that 
the usual diet of the ladies of her 
household was salt fish, hung beef, 
&c. From such circumstances it 
might be easy to conjecture what 
the habits and diet of the common 
people would be in little more 
than half a century afterwards ; 
and under such habits and such 
a diet, coupled with the want of 
cleanliness and want of room which 
then existed in London, it could 
not be surprising that a fever, with 
all the appearance of plague, should 
have sprung up in the first in- 
stance, and diffused itself widely 
in the second. Now, let them x a 
py 
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sly these circumstances to the in- 
6, Gensel of Smyrna, and the other 
towns on the coast of Asia Minor. 
In those places the same want of 
cleanliness, the same disregard of 
wholesome habits, the same care- 
lessness about diet, now prevailed 
as had formerly prevailed in Lon- 
don, and were in themselves suffi- 
cient to account for the prevalence 
of the plague among them. It was 
curious to observe that the manner 
in which the plague arose and dis- 
appeared was perfectly consistent 
with these causes. It generally 
broke out in the poorest and most 
confined parts of the town, in sul- 
try weather, and began to disap- 
pear as the heat decreased. In- 
deed, if it were not dependent 
upon some such cause, it was evi- 
dent that the plague, supposing it 
to be contagious, must long since 
have depopulated the globe. He 
would now say a few words upon 
the opinions of medical men upon 
this subject, and he would take 
them as he found them stated in 
two reports made upon it by select 
committees of their own appoint- 
ing. In the year 1811, on the 
motion of an hon. baronet who 
then represented the town of Do- 
ver, but who was now no more, 
a committee was appointed to ex- 
amine into the state of the quaran- 
tine laws, and that committee de- 
termined, with only one dissentient 
voice, that the plague was conta- 
gious. In looking over the evi- 
dence which was appended to their 
reports, he found that the physi- 
cians examined before it, were all, 
with two or three exceptions, in 
favour of the doctrine that the 
plague was contagious; and he 
believed that it was upon the opi- 
nions expressed by the physicians 
that the committee formed the re- 
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port which they afterwards gy. 
mitted to the house. Since tha 
time another investigation had 
been instituted into the subject, 
and the last investigation differed 
from the first in this important 
particular—that on the first none 
but contagionists had been ex. 
mined, and that on the second the 
anti-contagionists, if he might use 
such an expression, were also 
allowed to be heard. There 
was this remarkable circu. 
stance in the evidence of the 
contagionists—they agreed with 
wonderful unanimity as to the 
existence of contagion, but dif- 
fered most miraculously in their 
account of its nature, its symp- 
toms, and its causes. The in- 
ference which he drew from 
that circumstance was this—that 
the question on which they gave 
such round and decided opinions 
was not properly understood ; and 
his reason for making that state- 
ment was, a hope that the moment 
would be hastened by it when 
their former inquiries might be 
reviewed, and be brought by re- 
newed exertions to a satisfactory 
canclusion. The existing system 
of quarantine law, unless it was 
justified by necessity, could be 
justified by no other reason. It 
was prejudicial to the best inter- 
ests of the country ; it obstructed 
commerce; it impeded science; 
it was injurious to those who had 
travelled either for business or for 
pleasure ; it was connected with 
many superstitious feelings ; 

with regard to the increasing com 
merce we were now carrying 08 
with Egypt, he would say that it 
would be utterly destroyed, if some 
alterations were not made in ou 
quarantine regulations. He aga™ 


repeated, that he approved of , the 
alterations 
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alterations now proposed, but was 
sorry that the board of trade had 
not considered it right to carry 
them further. The system was 
capable of further improvement, 
and he trusted that it would not 
be long before such improvement 
was effected. Since the year 1819, 
he knew, from his own personal 
observation, that the number of 
medical men who had changed 
their opinion on the doctrine of 
contagion was very great indeed. 
Dr. Maclean had made many con- 
verts to his opinion, notwithstand- 
ing the professional jealousy by 
which he was originally assailed. 
To confute the extraordinary de- 
lusions which were abroad upon 
the subject, he referred to some 
statements which he had received 
from Dr. Armstrong, of Russell- 
square, who was more conversant 
with cases of fever than any other 
physician in the metropolis. Dr. 
Armstrong stated, that not a year 
elapsed in which he did not visit 
some hundred cases of typhus 
fever, that the symptoms of it 
were the same as those of the 
plague in Egypt as described by 
Assereti, and yet that in no in- 
stance had he ever suffered by the 
contagion. It was the knowledge 
of these facts that led him to ex- 
press his sorrow that government 
had not gone further in their im- 
provement of the quarantine sys- 
tem than it had done. At the 
same time he must mention a fact 
as illustrative of its practical con- 
duct on this point, which he con- 
sidered as highly to its credit. A 
vessel had arrived at Liverpool 
with a foul bill of health. Accord- 
ing to the quarantine regulations, 
tt ought to have remained fifty or 
sixty days without unloading its 


‘argo. Now this foul bill of 
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health had not arisen from any of 
the sailors having been sick on the 
voyage, but from a single old 
woman’s having died of a fever, 
which some people called the 
plague, at the place from which 


this ship sailed. ‘That circum- 
stance made all the ships foul 
which sailed from that place, and 
the consequence was, that several 
of them, which had cargoes on 
board, did not sail at all. The 
vessel in question had, however, 
come to England, and on_ its 
owners making a suitable repre- 
sentation to the proper quarter, 
had been allowed to unload, and 
had since sailed on another voyage. 
He thought that government had 
acted very wisely in dispensing 
with the regulations upon that oc- 
casion, and he trusted that they 
would not hesitate to exercise a 
similar discretion whenever similar 
facts should seem to require it. 
In conclusion he called upon the 
house to review its former inquiry, 
either by praying the crown to ap- 
point a commission, by forming a 
select committee, or by some other 
similar measure. 

Mr. Wallace admitted that those 
individuals who were formerly 
most convinced of the existence 
of contagion, were now much in- 
clined to doubt the correctness of 
their opinions. Still there were 
considerable difficulties to be over- 
come before a conclusion could be 
arrived at, like that at which the 
hon. member for Midhurst wished 
toarrive. It was evident, that no 
committee, whilst medical men 
stated that contagion was not only 
possible but probable, could bring 
themselves to recommend to the 
house to remove every safeguard 
which existed against it. It was 


incumbent upon the house, when 
the 
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the weight of such authority was 
against the removal of the quaran- 
tine laws, to act with peculiar cau- 
tion, especially as a false step in 
this case might be attended with 
irreparable injury. For his own 
part, he must say, that without 
further inquiry, he should not feel 
satisfied in removing any more of 
the quarantine laws. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney was of opi- 
nion that the regulations on this 
subject might safely be left to the 
discretion of the board of trade. 
Contagion was often capricious 
and unsettled in its operation, but 
there was no climate under heaven 
which was not susceptible of its 
ravages. It was inconceivable to 
him how any persons could be 
mad enough to wish to introduce 
the plague into England for the 
sake of the cottons of Egypt. 
Surely the health and welfare of 
the people of England were more 
dear to the house than the paltry 
lucre of a few merchants at Liver- 
pool, Insanity was under any 
circumstances pregnant with mis- 
chief; but the worst and most 
mischievous insanity could not 
produce greater danger than would 
arise from the unqualified repeal 
of the quarantine laws, 

Mr. Hobhouse had no doubt but 
that the house would come to an 
exactly opposite conclusion upon 
that subject from that of his hon. 
friend who spoke last. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
plague of London flatly contra- 
dicted him. All the phenomena 
agreed with the character of epi- 
demic, and not contagious disease. 
Diflerent parts of the town were 
infected with it, while others were 
entirely exempt. It was generally 
fatal to new comers. These were 
precisely the phenomena which 


accompanied the plague in Egyp. 
the increase of the plague was ge. 
nerally in proportion to the de. 
crease of the Nile. A. celebrated 
physician, Dr. Rush, had retained 
his belief in the theory of conta. 
gion, which experience with stricter 
observation had afterwards jy. 
fluenced him to recant, and he 
then said that he was afraid of 
having done much mischief by 
his former opinions. The grew 
plague at Malta, in 1813, was 
marked by the same circumstances, 
In some parts the whole popula 
tion was swept off—in others no 
one was infected. Dr. Maclean 
had entered the hospital at Coo- 
stantinople, with nineteen other 
persons, to prove that the plague 
was not contagious. It was very 
true, that being more strange t 
the atmosphere, he took the in- 
fection— but the other nineteen 
persons went away unhurt. Upon 
the plague of Egypt, he believed 
that the house would have the tes- 
timony of his gallant friend near 
him, that the phenomena corre- 
sponded with allthe other diseases 
of this nature. It was well known 
that there was a line of demarca- 
tion which cut off Upper Egypt, 
beyond which the plague never 
passed. The story about the 
Theseus, which took in five per- 
sons atsea infected with the plague, 
and by that means infected the 
crew, was wholly untrue. The 
fact was, that the five persons had 
the plague, but not a man of the 
crew became infected. The time 
would shortly arrive when his hon. 
friend near him, and all the old 
ladies in England, would go © 
bed and sleep without the least 
fear of having the plague intro 
duced into the city by unpacking 


a bundle of rags or a bale of cot 
ton 
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‘on from the Levant. He took 
(his opportunity of eulogizing Dr. 
Maclean as a man who had made 
very great and salutary Improve- 
ments in science, and to whom 
future ages would point the finger 
ss one of the chief lights and or- 
naments of his own profession. 
Mr. Trant said, that in passing 
up the Red Sea, and travelling in 
Egypt, he had acquired some ex- 
perience of facts connected with 
this subject, which he would de- 
liver to the house. When he was 
in Cairo, he was given to under- 
stand that the plague generally 
broke out in June—the Christians 
believed, rather superstitiously, 
that it was always on St. John’s 
day. But a fact which was less 
scrupulously believed was, that it 
generally broke out in the quar- 
ters of the Jews, and the reason 
given for that was, that those per- 
sons bought all the old clothes, 
and among them those of the par- 
ties who were the first infected. 
However that might be, the rage 
of the disorder among the Jews 
was attributed to their traffie in 
old clothes. The house would 
compare that fact with the argu- 
ments of the hon. member for 
Westminster, who seemed to con- 


sider it impossible that bales of 


cloth goods could communicate it. 
As to the fanciful line which pre- 
vented the march of the disease 
into Upper Egypt, it was his pe- 
culiar fortune to see that violated 
also, The line itself was purely 
imaginary, and the fact had no 
foundation but that of Mahometan 
‘uperstition. ‘The people of that 
religion asserted and believed that 
the plague could not pass beyond 
the latitude of Mecca, because 
that was the city of their prophet. 
‘Yow, when he was making his 
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way through Upper Egypt, the 
plague was raging as far south as 
Mocha, though that was a cireum- 
stance which had not been known 
before within the memory of man, 
The plague prevailed at Alexan- 
dria while he was there. <A sur- 
geon with whom he was acquainted 
disbelieved the theory of conta- 
gion, and went among the patients 
in the hospital, He did not then 
take the infection; but wishing to 
push his experiments to the ut- 
most, he got into a bed which had 
been occupied by one who had the 
infection. He did then become 
infected, and he died in conse- 
quence. The general opinion, 
however, attributed the disease to 
atmospheric influence. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that when 
he was in Egypt the army formed 
two divisions. ‘The one which 
was stationed at Alexandria took 
the plague ; the other, which was 
generally in motion, was not 
touched with it. The difference 
was attributed to atmospheric in- 
fluence. The Turks had no hesi- 
tation in entering the infected 
places. The bodies of those who 
died of the plague were buried in 
their clothes, and were generally 
dug up and stripped by those who 
had less fear of the consequences. 
The moving division of the British 
army passed through villages in- 
fected with the plague without 
being touched with it. Still it 
was not the business of govern- 
ment to attempt to force public 
opinion upon a subject of this na- 
ture. ‘They ought rather to en- 
deavour to sooth apprehensions, 
however ill-grounded. He would, 
however, strongly recommend 
that the officers appointed to 
enforce the quarantine laws, 


should be placed under regula- 
trons 
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tions which would entirely divest 
them of any suspicion of observ- 
ing interested motives in their 
conduct. 

Mr. Peel wished to know what 
was the nature of the theory upon 
which the gallant officer referred 
the prevalence of the plague among 
the stationary force in Egypt, and 
the absence of it in the moving 
division, to atmospheric influ- 
ence. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that the 
general conjecture there was, that 
the stationary force was exposed 
to the atmosphere in which the 
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epidemic prevailed, and the moy. 
ing division did not continue jp 
it long enough to take the infee. 
tion. 

Mr. Hume said, that he was jy 
Alexandria while the plague was 
there, and that the irregularity 
with which it was known to break 
out in Egypt, while the whole 
coast of Asia Minor was quite 
free from it, proved that the prin. 
ciples upon which the quarantine 
laws had been enacted were not 
correct. 

The bill was read a_ second 
time: to be committed to-morrow, 
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Supplies.— Catholic Re lief Bill.— Combination Laws.— Spirit Duties.— 
Corn Laws.—Elective Franchise of ITreland.—Game Laws.— Pro- 
vision for the Roman Catholic Clergy. 


He! ‘SE of Commons, April 15. 
—Mr. Goulburn moved that 
the sum of 26,0001. be granted to 
defray the expense of the police 
and watch establishment of Dublin, 
for the year 1825.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Herries moved for the sum 
of 8.0001. as compensation to the 
commissioners for inquiring into 
education in Ireland, for 1825.— 
A greed to. 

Mr. Herries moved for the sum 
of 27,8711. 14s. 2d. to defray the 
expenses of the harbour of Howth, 
and the Holyhead roads, for the 
year 1825.—Agreed to. 

Mr. W. Horton rose to propose 
that a certain sum should be 
granted to his Maje sty for the 
removal of emigrants from the 


south of Lreland to the Cape of 


Good Hope and Canada. 


The other orders of the day 
were disposed of, and the house 
adjourned at twelve o'clock til 
Monday next. 

House of Commons, April 19. 
—Conversation took place in the 
house yesterday and to-day, upon 
the subject of very many petitions 
presented for and against the 
Roman-catholic relief bill. By 
some honourable members dis- 
senters were much reflected upon, 
for petitioning against granting 
others the relief which they d- 
sired for themselves. 

Mr. Peel, followed by other 
members, defended them, stating 
that it was perfectly consistent © 
them to oppose any body which 
they judged dangerous to the 
country and the state, and that the 


history of this body fully ber 
them 
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them out in their fears, As a 
roof that the character of this 

y had not changed, Mr. Bright 
strongly recommended members 
who had not already done it, to 
read over the speech of Sir 8. 
Romilly on the persecution of the 
protestants which took place in 
1815 in the south of France, and 
they would require nothing more 
to convince them that the essence 
and meaning of popery were al- 
ways the same, and must ever 
remain so, wherever or whenever 
it was restored to its former power 
and pride. 

Onthe motion of Sir F. Burdett 
for the second reading of the catho- 
lic relief bill, 

Mr. Brownlow said that he was 
particularly anxious that this ques- 
tion should be treated solely on 
the ground of its own merits, and 
that it should be divested of all 
that soreness which might be con- 
nected with the recollections of 
this painful subject. Why should 
he disguise for one sentence longer 
the expression of an opinion which 
he had expressed in private, and 
which he was desirous now pub- 
licly to avow? Jt was this—that 
circumstanced as we were with 
respect to Ireland, it was impos- 
sible to remain. The two parties 
whose dissensions were so fatal 
to the repose of that country were 
litle removed from an actual state 
of contest. Something must be 
done, and the important question 
became, what that something was 
tobe. Could we go back? Could 
we re-enact laws like those which 
had before been tried? We could 
hot, for innumerable reasons, which 
it Was unn cessary to specify, and 
one of which was as good as a 
thousand- because it was impos- 
sible. There was one only remedy 

1825, ; 
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for the distressing situation in 
which the people of Ireland were 
placed—it was conciliation. He 
would not take upon himself to 
declare that the unhappy state of 
Ireland was the result of the defeat 
of the Roman-catholic question, or 
of a thousand concomitant circum- 
stances; but it could not be de- 
nied, that with the postponement 
of the success of that measure, the 
disgraces and dissensions of Ire- 
land had increased. Strange, 
therefore, as it might appear for 
him to say so, he was anxious to 
obtain some great national settle- 
ment of the affairs of that country, 
and he was prepared to go to all 
prudent, almost to all practicable 
lengths, to attain that desirable 
object, If he were asked whether 
he still felt his ancient enmity 
against the Roman-catholics—he 
did wrong to call it enmity, his 
opposition did not deserve that 
character—-if, then, he were asked 
whether he still entertained the 
same opposition which had hitherto 
marked his conduct towards the 
claims of six millions of his Roman- 
catholic fellow-countrymen, he 
would reply “ certainly not— 
quite the contrary.” Many of the 
grounds on which he formerly pro- 
fessed to stand in his opposition 
were removed. Many of the 
arguments which he had been in 
the habit of using, and of hearing 
used by others, could no longer 
be applied to the question ; and 
as for himself he knew not what 
other course he could take than to 
avow the fact. If on inquiry he 
had found himself to have been in 
error with respect to his former 
opinions, it became him to make 
the only atonement in his power— 
to acknowledge that he had been 
deceived. He was aware how 
x 
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frequently a change of opinion was 
in that house made the subject of 
ridicule and suspicion, and how 
seldom a charitable presumption 
of sincerity was entertained in 
favour of the person who made it, 
and therefore he would endeavour 
to set himself right in the eyes of 
the house, though in doing so he 
might perhaps display the zeal of 
anew convert, which would appear 
extraordinary to those who like 
himself had been misled by old 
prejudices, and he might add, 
somewhat misled by the overdone 
statements and heated language of 
the catholics themselves. ‘The 
result of his recent inquiries on 
the subject was, that the opposers 
of the catholic question had long 
stood upon mere imaginary dif- 
ferences. That conclusion had 
been forced upon his mind; and if 
he were not to act upon it, he 
should be most false to himself 
and to the county which sent him 
to that house. He would not 
enter upon the question of the 
value of the Roman-catholic reli- 
gion asa form of worship—“ Judge 
not, lest ye be judged” —there was 
eminent wisdom in that maxim 
when applied between one religion 
and another, as well as between 
individuals. The way in which 
he would consider the Roman- 
catholic religion was this—did 
it involve practical consequen- 
ces detracting from the alle- 
giance which subjects owed to 
their government, or weakening 
the constitutional authority which 
the government should have over 
those who were placed beneath 
its sway? The strongest objec- 
tion which had been made against 
the Roman-catholic religion was, 
that it created an extraneous 
power in the state, through 
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the influence which it gave to the 


pope. It appeared to him tha 


the change which had of late years 
taken place in the political situa. 
tion of the pope had materially 
affected the question. When he 
looked at the present conduct of 
the pope, he could scarcely re. 
cognize the shadow of his former 
power. What had become of the 
power which sported with crowned 
heads, laid kmgdoms under con- 
tribution, and excommunicated 
princes? The genius of the age, 
the David of modern times, had 
destroyed it. If it were true, as 
had always hitherto been asserted, 
that the Roman-catholics of Ire- 
land owed a divided allegiance to 
their king—if it were not true 
that the king possessed their full 
and perfect allegiance, then he 
would say, that the Roman-catho- 
lics were still fit objects of sus- 
picion, and were persons who 
ought to be excluded from all 
offices of trust, and from a par- 
ticipation in the legislature ; but 
if the evidence which had been 
given before the committees ap- 
pointed by parliament on the sub- 
ject of Ireland were true, he saw 
no reason why those two points 
should not be conceded to the 
catholics. It was upon the evi- 
dence given before the committees, 
he did not hesitate to declare it, 
that his change of opinion was 
founded. If there was any man 
in that house who doubted the 
truth of that evidence, he hoped 
he would have the hardihood to 
stand up in his place and say 89, 
in order that the grounds of his 
antipathy to the catholic question 
might be known, and, if possible, 
explained away. If the evidence 
given before the committees were 


false, the house might at once 
dissolve 
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Jissolve those committees, and 
declare that upon the mystery of 
frish affairs no light could be 
thrown, If the high-born and 
talented men who had come over 
to this country, to guide parlia- 
ment by the light of their know- 
ledge, had, as he had heard basely 
insinuated, endeavoured to esta- 
blish one great and devilish lie, 
then, indeed, his conversion had 
proceeded upon false grounds. 
But that such was really the case, 
he could never for a moment be- 
lieve. He made common cause 
with all the distinguished persons 
who had come from Ireland to 
give evidence; and if their evi- 
dence were true, he was of opinion 
that no argument could be main- 
tained in opposition to the claims 
of the catholics, and that any person 
who should attempt to raise one 
must be covered with confusion. 
Dr. Doyle was asked in the com- 
mittee whether by the doctrine of 
the Roman - catholic church the 
pope had any right to intermeddle 
with the rights of the king, and 
the allegiance which catholics 
owed to him. The reverend gen- 
tleman answered in the negative : 
and on then being asked what 
would be the consequence if the 
pope were to do so, he replied, 
that the catholic clergy would 
preach to their flocks, that it was 
their duty to oppose the pope. 
he Archbishop of Dublin gave 
similar evidence. The propositivns 
which were overthrown by the 
answers of Dr. Doyle, formed the 
most important ground of the 
Opposition which had been, and 
sull was, offered to granting the 
claims of the catholies. Dr. Doyle 
was likewise asked, whether the 
pope had the power of granting 
“ispensation for crimes: he re- 
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plied, certainly not, and that he 
considered such a doctrine im- 
pious. The reverend gentleman 
also stated, that the catholics had 
purchased a great part of the 
confiscated property. How was 
it possible, then, to suppose that 
the catholics would join in any 
insurrectionary movements, by 
which they could not fail to be 
sufferers? With respect to those 
important points, all the difficul- 
ties which he had formerly felt to 
making concessions to the catho- 
lies were removed. He was not 
called upon to consider the Ro- 
man-catholics as religionists. All 
he was bound to do, was to 
ascertain that their spiritual were 
clearly separated from their tem- 
poral concerns. He did in his 
heart believe that to be the case, 
and therefore he was disposed to 
approve of the concessions which 
it was proposed to make to them, 
and which he thought none but 
the timid could be alarmed at. 
Ile trusted that he had somewhat 
succeeded in making known the 
grounds on which he wished it 
to be understood that his change 
of opinion had taken place, He 
was prepared to give his vote for 
the measure of the hon. baronet 
in its present stage, reserving to 
himself the right of objecting to 
particular portions of it in the 
committee. He, however, did not 
think that the bill before the house 
was the most perfect which could 
be offered to the approbation of 
parliament, as applicable to the 
present circumstances of Ireland. 
‘The two great objects which were 
recommended by almost every 
witness called before the com- 
mittee, was to make a provision 
for the catholic clergy, and to 


grant to catholics the exercise of 
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the elective franchise. He thought 
that those measures would prove 
most beneficial. He did not, how- 
ever, agree with those who were 
of opinion that the making of a 
provision for the catholic clergy 
should be considered as the dis- 
charge of a debt of obligation to 
that body, for their efforts to pre- 
serve the peace of Ireland. On 
the contrary, when he considered 
the habits of intimacy in which 
the catholic clergy lived with their 
flocks, he thought that they had 
done much less towards the pre- 
servation of the peace of the 
country than they might have done. 
It was the object of government 
to bring all religious sects in con- 
nexion with the state. For what 
reason, then, should not this po- 
licy be observed with respect to 
the catholic clergy? When the 
Roman-catholic clergymen should 
find that there would no longer 
be any interference with the in- 
dependence of their religion, they 
would, like the presbyterian cler- 
gymen, be good allies of the state. 
The proposed alteration respect- 
ing the exercise of the elective 
franchise in [reland, in every way 
in which it could be viewed, 
moral or political, would, in his 
opinion, be productive of great 
benefit. The protestant portion 
of the people of Ireland, who had 
been represented to be discon- 
tented with the proposed measure, 
were the very persons who had 
called for it. ‘This circumstance 
afforded him the greatest plea- 
sure; tor if parliament were to 
satisfy the catholics, without at 
the same time conciliating the 
protestants, they would do only 
half their work, for the elements 
of contention would still subsist 
in Ireland. A great mistake was 
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made in 1792 by granting power 
to the rabble, and withholding jt 
from the knowledge, property, 
and station of the country. He 
would now propose to remedy 
that mistake, by taking power 
from the rabble, and bestowing 
it on rank, knowledge, and pro- 
perty. Under the present system, 
the great mass of the Lrish voters 
blindiy followed the directions of 
their landlords with respect to the 
manner in which they should dis- 
pose of their votes, without re- 
ference to the merits of the dif- 
ferent candidates. As a_ proof 
of this, it was stated in evidence 
before the committee, that can- 
didates never thought of canvass- 
ing the electors on the estate of 
an adverse proprietor, because it 
would be impossible to obtain 
their votes. It was highly de- 
sirable to confer the elective fran- 
chise only upon those who were 
capable of forming a just estimate 
of the merits of the candidates. 
Such a measure would, he con- 
ceived, be acceptable to all par- 
ties; and he most solemnly be- 
lieved that it would add to the 
happiness of Ireland, and _ the 
security of the British empire. 

Mr. Bankes considered the pro- 
posed provision for the lNoman- 
catholic clergy as a most objec- 
tionable measure, and moved as 
an amendment, that the bill be 
read a second time this day six 
months. 

Mr. W. Peel rose to second the 
amendment; and said, that judg- 
ing of popular feeling from the sen- 
timents of the place he represent- 
ed, he should decidedly hold that 
the people of England were averse 
tu granting any further concessions 
to the catholics. lor himsell, 


after great attention to the sub- 
y Ct; 
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ject, he professed that he remain- 
ed unconverted. If the opinions 
which he had held formerly were 
those of bigotry, it was his misfor- 
tune to be a bigot still. But, even if 
he had generally been friendly to 
the cause of catholic emancipation, 
he should consider the present 
time a most unfit one for carrying 
it, It would really be putting too 
high a premium upon faction and 
violence, to let it be supposed that 
the late proceedings of the Catholic 
Association had tended to promote 
any thing in the way of concession 
from parliament or the country. 
Honourable gentlemen said it was 
hard to make a large body of peo- 
ple suffer for the violence or 
imprudence of a few ; but the ca- 
tholics of Ireland, let it be remem- 
bered, had in every sense identified 
themselves with the Catholic As- 
sociation; they had adopted the 
leaders of that body as their chiefs, 
and made themselves party alike 
to their opinions and proceedings. 
He believed it was an exaggera- 
tion to say that the cause of catho- 
lic emancipation was the cause of 
6,000,000 of people in Ireland ; 
but the fact mattered little, for the 
grea er their number the greater 
was the danger of granting what 
they desired. He was not one who 
thought that the political conse- 
quences would be trifling of carry- 
ing the present measure. If par- 
liament once was thrown open to 
the catholics, a decided change 
could not fail to take place in the 
state of the Irish representation. 
A large body of catholics would 
soon be found sitting in that house 
to legislate upon matters connected 
withprotestant interests and pro- 
testant supremacy. If these were 
good catholics, they would most 
certainly endeavour to exalt their 
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own establishment at the expense 
of the rival faith ; and therefore, 
taking them to be zealous follow- 
ers of their own system, he would 
never consent to intrusting them 
with power. The grants proposed 
to the catholic clergy by the present 
measure, in his view, only rendered 
it additionally objectionable. He 
was opposed to the principle of 
such a grant rather than to the 
mere pecuniary expense ; because, 
if once it was carried, what was 
to hinder every other sect opposed 
to the established church from 
claiming a similar provision? That 
the grant of what was called catho- 
lic emancipation would end the 
miseries of Ireland, it would be 
ridiculous to expect; he, person- 
ally, was not of opinion that it 
would in any way decrease them. 
The evils which afflicted Ireland 
were the want of a resident gentry, 
the want of capital, the want of 
commerce, of moral and religious 
education. These were difficulties 
not to be got over—not to be 
touched—by a measure which, to 
him, seemed pregnant with danger 
to the community; and certainly, 
so long as he continued to think 
the religion in which he had been 
bred and educated the best religion 
on the face of the earth, so long he 
should feel it is duty to oppose 
any extension of the political pri- 
vileges of the catholics. 

Colonel Bagwell opposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. G. Dawson adverted to the 
intense anxiety with existed in 
Ireland as to the result of the 
present question, and said that all 
Europe might be considered as 
looking with scarcely less of in- 
terest to the discussion. ‘Taking 
into account the important conse- 


quences which were to hang upon 
the 
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the fate of the measure before the 
house, it was hardly to be won- 
dered at if men in general almost 
shrank from deciding it. On the 
one side, he dreaded to perpetuate 
a system which was called by some 
—he might say by many—a sys- 
tem of injustice; on the other 
hand, he trembled for the intro- 
duction of a power which had been 
held, and by many of the greatest 
men, and the wisest, to be fatal to 


the liberties and constitution of 


the country. He admitted the 


danger of leaving the feelings of 


the Irish excited—their minds and 
hearts open to the attempts of 
demagogues and caballers; but 
still he feared to consolidate the 
strength of a party in Ireland which, 
in principle, was hostile to all the 
establishments of the country— 
which was burning with the ill- 
concealed rancour for fancied op- 
pression or past quarrel, and ready 
to seize the earliest opportunity of 
marking and asserting its acquired 
triumph. Under such circum- 
stances, the duty which the house 
had to perform was an awful one, 
He od ga the advantages 
of the proposed course against 
the disadvantages of it; and the 
only question was, which were the 
greater. If he thought, with the 
honourable member for Armagh, 
that peace and prosperity would 
be the consequence of granting 
the catholic claims, he would be 
ready to vote for that measure, 
and to endure all the obloquy of 
having changed his opinions ; but, 
unfortunately, after every exertion 
of mind, he could not help coming 
entirely to a different conclusion, 
And believing, as he did, that the 
conclusion which he had come to, 
was entirely supported by the evi- 
dence before the house, he felt 
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the more surprised at having to 
differ from the honourable member 
for Armagh upon a question, as 
to which, on all prior occasions, 
he had been so fortunate as ep. 
tirely to think with him. Thay 
report of the committee contained 
perhaps such an account of the 
state of Ireland as had never be. 
fore been made public. It afforded 
a most striking picture of Irish 
society, and of Irish institutions ; 
and such a picture as he did entreat 
gentlemen, who had not consulted 
themselves, to consider well before 
they spoke upon the present ques- 
tion. He called upon honourable 
members, however, to look closely 
at the evidence on that report, and 
not to forget, on some occasions, 
who the parties were by whom 
that evidence was given. As to the 
talents of those catholic advocates 
who had been examined before 
the committee; as to the ability 
of Messrs. O'Connell and Blake, 
and Dr. Murray and Dr. Doyle, 
there could be no doubt; but as 
to the effect and object of their 
system he was not so certain. He 
could not well reconcile the fact 
of one and the same gentleman 
being the friend of a person like 
Mr, Cobbett, and the friend of the 
hon. Member for Westminsier— 
the advocate of universal suffrage, 
and the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholds. He could 
not understand how the turbulent 
conduct of Mr, O'Connell in Ire- 
land, tallied with the mild and tem- 
perate evidence which he gave 
before the committee. The evr 
dence of Dr. Doyle was still more 
extraordinary in this respect: 
there was the greatest possible 
discrepancy, and even contradic- 
tion, between his statements be- 


fore the committee, and the tone 
which 
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which he had held as a political 
writer. It was searcely ible 
wo believe that there could pro- 
ceed from the mind of the same 
man so much meekness as this 
gentleman had displayed upon his 
examination, and such furious 
rancour as his political writings 
were filed with. Dr. Doyle had 
sent several pamphlets into the 
world under the signature of 
«J. K. L.;” he had received the 
thanks of the Catholic Association 
for them, and there could be no 
doubt that he was their author. 
These works contained, all of 
them, the fiercest attacks upon 
the established church; the most 
rancorous abuse of the whole pro- 
testant system—the laws—the re- 
ligion—the population. The 
author taught his countrymen to 
look only at protestant civil insti- 
tutions as invented for their op- 
pression. As a divine, he fell into 
agony at the mention of the pro- 
testant faith: he condemned its 
principles, reviled its ministers, 
and anathematised its doctrines in 
the most unmeasured manner. 
Upon the whole, perhaps, he pre- 
sented as true a picture of an 
obedient son to the see of Rome 
as could be imagined; and if such 
aman had power, Pope Boniface, 
nor any other Pope, would ever 
be in want of a fitting instrument 
to lay Ireland in religious shackles. 
Now, before the committee of the 
house, this same gentleman was 
found changed altogether. He 
Was temperate in his manners; 
liberal in his views; full of admi- 
ration for the constitution of his 
country, and of reverence for its 
laws. He abjured the power of 

pope, in all but spiritual mat- 
‘ers—no Scottish covenanter could 
do it more stoutly ; he was ready 
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with answers to every question ; 
in short, he was just what the most 
ardent friend of catholic emanci- 
ays could desire him to be. 
ut, in the midst of all the mild- 
ness and eloquence of Dr. Doyle, 
let hon, members just take notice 
what occurred when a question as 
to J. K. L. was put to him. He 
was asked whether he had seen 
the pamphlet signed with those 
initials; and his answers imme- 
diately were very short. “ Did he 
agree in the principles laid down 
in them?” “ Probably he did.” 
“ Did he agree in -the plan for 
disfranchising the forty shilling 
freeholders ?” Now this question 
the doctor could not answer with- 
out getting upon forbidden ground, 
At the time of the letters of J. K. L. 
&c. he had known nothing of this 
suggestion as to the disfranchise- 
ment ; and he would be in danger 
of disavowing his former opinions. 
Accordingly, as soon as he got to 
this point, Dr. Doyle was found 
appealing to the committee. He 
wished not to be pressed farther 
upon that question. He put it to 
the committee whether it was ne- 
cessary. In short, not to use the 
term offensively, in a very een 
ical way, he contrived to decline 
giving an answer. But all this 
artifice could not succeed. He 
(Mr. Dawson) could not look very 
favourably at a cause which ad- 
mitted of being served by such 
means: but the evidence of Dr. 
Doyle was published, and his 
pamphlets were published; and 
he wished that the hon, member 
for Armagh had compared the one 
with the other. prior to, forming 
his opinion. All. he asked would 
lie in a single, sentence. Wath 
statements and declarations s0'op- 
posite, was it possible for any man 
to 
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the fate of the measure before the 
house, it was hardly to be won- 
dered at if men in general almost 
shrank from deciding it. On the 
one side, he dreaded to perpetuate 
a system which was called by some 
—he might say by many—a sys- 
tem of injustice; on the other 
hand, he trembled for the intro- 
duction of a power which had been 
held, and by many of the greatest 
men, and the wisest, to be fatal to 
the liberties and constitution of 
the country. He admitted the 
danger of leaving the feelings of 
the Irish excited—their minds and 
hearts open to the attempts of 
demagogues and caballers; but 
still he feared to consolidate the 
strength of a party in Ireland which, 
in principle, was hostile to all the 
establishments of the country— 
which was burning with the ill- 
concealed rancour for fancied op- 
pression or past quarrel, and ready 
to seize the earliest opportunity of 
marking and asserting its acquired 
triumph. Under such circum- 
stances, the duty which the house 
had to perform was an awful one, 
He had weighed the advantages 
of the proposed course against 
the disadvantages of it; and the 
only question was, which were the 
greater. If he thought, with the 
honourable member for Armagh, 
that peace and prosperity would 
be the consequence of granting 
the catholic claims, he would be 
ready to vote for that measure, 

and to endure all the obloquy of 
having changed his opinions ; but, 

unfortunately, after every exertion 

of mind, he could not eA coming 

entirely to a different conclusion. 

And believing, as he did, that the 
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the more surprised at having to 
differ from the honourable member 
for Armagh upon a question, ag 
to which, on all prior occasions, 
he had been so fortunate as ep. 
tirely to think with him. Tha 
report of the committee contained 
perhaps such an account of the 
state of Ireland as had never be. 
fore been made public. It afforded 
a most striking picture of Irish 
society, and of Irish institutions ; 
and such a picture as he did entreat 
gentlemen, who had not consulted 
themselves, to consider well before 
they spoke upon the present ques- 
tion. He called upon honourable 
members, however, to look closely 
at the evidence on that report, and 
not to forget, on some occasions, 
who the parties were by whom 
that evidence was given. As tothe 
talents of those catholic advocates 
who had been examined before 
the committee; as to the ability 
of Messrs, O‘Connell and Blake, 
and Dr. Murray and Dr. Doyle, 
there could be no doubt; but as 
to the effect and object of their 
system he was not so certain. He 
could not well reconcile the fact 
of one and the same gentleman 
being the friend of a person like 
Mr. Cobbett, and the friend of the 
hon. Member for Westminster— 
the advocate of universal suffrage, 
and the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholds. He could 
not understand how the turbulent 
conduct of Mr, O'Connell in Ire- 
land, tallied with the mild and tem- 
perate evidence which he gave 
before the committee. The evr 
dence of Dr. Doyle was still more 
extraordinary in this respect: 
there was the greatest possible 
discrepancy, and even contradic- 
tion, between his statements be- 


fore the committee, and the tone 
which 
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which he had held as a political 
writer. It was scarcely possible 
to believe that there could pro- 
ceed from the mind of the same 
man so much meekness as this 
gentleman had displayed upon his 
examination, and such furious 
rancour as his political writings 
were filled with. Dr. Doyle had 
sent several pamphlets into the 
world under the signature of 
« J. K. L.;” he had received the 
thanks of the Catholic Association 
for them, and there could be no 
doubt that he was their author, 
These works contained, all of 
them, the fiercest attacks upon 
the established church; the most 
rancorous abuse of the whole pro- 
testant system—the laws—the re- 
ligion—the population. The 
author taught his countrymen to 
look only at protestant civil insti- 
tutions as invented for their op- 
pression. As a divine, he fell into 
agony at the mention of the pro- 
testant faith: le condemned its 
principles, reviled its ministers, 
and anathematised its doctrines in 
the most unmeasured manner. 
Upon the whole, perhaps, he pre- 
sented as true a picture of an 
obedient son to the see of Rome 
as could be imagined; and if such 
aman had power, Pope Boniface, 
nor any other Pope, would ever 
be in. want of a fitting instrument 
to lay Ireland in religious shackles. 
Now, before the committee of the 

use, this same gentleman was 
found changed altogether. He 
Was temperate in his manners ; 
liberal in his. views; full of admi- 
ration for the constitution of his 
country, and of reverence for its 
laws. He abjured the power of 
the pope, in all but spiritual mat- 
ters—no Scottish covenanter could 
do it more stoutly ; he was ready 
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with answers to every question ; 
in short, he was just what the most 
ardent friend of catholic emanci- 
ay could desire him to be. 
ut, in the midst of all the mild- 
ness and eloquence of Dr. Doyle, 
let hon. members just take notice 
what occurred when a question as 
to J. K, L. was put to him. He 
was asked whether he had seen 
the pamphlet signed with those 
initials; and his answers imme- 
diately were very short. “ Did he 
agree in the principles laid down 
in them?” ‘ Probably he did.” 
“ Did he agree in -the plan for 
disfranchising the forty shilling 
freeholders ?” Now this question 
the doctor could not answer with- 
out getting upon forbidden ground. 
At the time of the letters of J. K. L, 
&c. he had known nothing of this 
suggestion as to the disfranchise- 
ment ; and he would be in danger 
of disavowing his former opinions. 
Accordingly, as soon as he got to 
this point, Dr. Doyle was found 
appealing to the committee. He 
wished not to be pressed farther 
upon that question. He put it to 
the committee whether it was ne- 
cessary. In short, not to use the 
term offensively, in a very jesuit- 
ical way, he contrived to decline 
giving an answer. But all this 
artifice could not succeed. He 
(Mr. Dawson) could not look very 
favourably at a cause which ad- 
mitted of being served by such 
means: but the evidence of Dr. 
Doyle was. published,, and his 
pamphlets were published; and 
he wished that the hon, member 
for Armagh had compared the one 
with the other.prior to, forming 
his opinion. _ All. he asked. would 
lie in a single, sentence. With 
statements and declarations s0/op- 
posite, was it possible for any man 
to 
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to be right in both? These things 
it was, in fact, which made the 
settlement of the broad question 
almost impossible. Mr. O'Connell 
and Dr. Doyle guided the minds 
and feelings of the catholics of 
Ireland. The one managed the 
business of divinity, the other 
those subjects and matters con- 
nected with common politics. Dr. 
Doyle pointed to the existence of 
the protestant church as an insult 
to the Irish priesthood, and an 
oppression: Mr. O'Connell pur- 
sued the same course in alienating 
the minds of the lay population 
from established institutions and 
authorities. The effect of this 
was, that there was scarcely a 
protestant in Ireland who did not 
expect some great convulsion from 
the success of the catholic claims. 
( Cries of “ No, no.” ) He believed 
that this was the case, however 
it might be contradicted, and that 
there was scarcely a catholic who 
did not expect to gain something 
beyond mere eligibility. To an- 
ticipate brighter prospects for the 
future, under such circumstances, 
was impossible. When protestants 
looked at the speeches and reso- 
lutions of the Catholic Association 
of the present day, and when they 
looked back to history, they could 
see nothing which should seem to 
lessen the danger of now granting 
further political privileges to the 
catholics. On the 3ist of May, 
in the last year, it might be re- 
membered, a petition had been 
presented to the house by the hon. 
member for Winchelsea, conveying 
a ee condemnation of every 
thing that was protestant, and de- 
manding a thorough reform in 
the temporalities of the church of 
Ireland. Now, for what was in- 
tended by a thorough reform in 
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the temporalities of the church of 
Ireland, he (Mr. Dawson) would 
desire hon. members to examine 
the pamphlets of I, K. L. With 
permission of the house he would 
state what had been the acts of 
the catholics when they were jp 
ssession of the civil power jn 
Freland. In 1687, when the coun. 
try was od by the vice 
of King James, and when it was 
intended to restore the tem 
as well as the spiritual power of 
the Romish church, the first st 
taken was to remove all the pro- 
testant judges, and to supply their 
place with catholics. But the 
removal was not confined to the 
judges only; every office, down 
even to the low situation of con- 
stable, which had before been held 
by protestants, was vacated, and 
catholics substituted. The next 
step was to disfranchise the cor- 
porations; their charters were 
taken away, and new charters 
given, with power to the principal 
officers to remove all protestants 
who held office under the former 
charters. Having succeeded thus 
far, the government next tried 
its power on the Irish _parlia- 
ment. <A_ parliament was soon 
after held in Dublin, of which 
only eight members of the house 
of commons were protestants, 
and the peers who met in the 
upper house were all catholics, 
What was the effect? Early in 
the session an act was 
which confiscated the estates of 
multitudes of protestants ; 
when a petition, most numerously 
signed by that body, was presented 
to the house, praying for redress, 
the answer was, that they must 
share in the general ruin. To 
these facts he begged the particular 
attention of the hon. member for 
Armagh, 
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Armagh, who now seemed to place 
wich reliance on the evidence of 
come Roman-catholics who were 
examined before the committee. 
After sanctioning the proceedings 
he had just noticed, the parliament 
next d a bill of attainder, in 
which, according to Archbishop 
King, not fewer than 2,600 pro- 
testants were attainted, and of 
course their properties confiscated. 
The whole of the diocesan schools, 
which had previously been in the 
hands of protestants, were placed 
under the superintendence of 
catholics, to the exclusion of pro- 
testant teachers and pupils. The 
fellowships of the Dublin university 
were filled by catholics, and a 

ish priest was made provost. 
All the livings within the gift of 
government were filled by catho- 
lies; and as a wind-up to this 
reformation, which was just of the 
kind that Dr. Doyle advocated, 
there were in the diocese of Dublin 
26 protestant churches, occupied 
by popish priests, and turned into 
catholic chapels. These were the 
effects of popish ascendancy; and 
similar results would follow, if they 
obtained the same power in the 
neem day. He could not but 

k upon the petition of the Ca- 
tholie Association of 1824, as no 
more than a corollary of the catholic 
proceedings of 1687. For these 
reasons, he would oppose the 
second reading of the bill. He 
felt convinced, that instead of 
tranquillizing the country, it would 
tend only to create fresh dissen- 
sions. He wished the protestant 
establishment to remain undis- 
turbed, because the country had 
flourished under it: our liberties 
had been cherished by it, and he 
felt convinced they would be less 
secure by any measure which 
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should weaken its influence. He 
had, from a recollection of former 
circumstances, a dread of catho- 
licity, and was therefore decidedly 
opposed to any bill which would 
again tend to introduce its power 


in the country. He would apply 
to the proposed measure the words 
of the poet— 


‘*O patria, o Divum domus Ilium, et 
inclyta bello 
Meenia Dardaniddim! quater ipso in 
limine ports 
Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater 
arma dedere. 
Tnstamus tamen imimemores, cacique 
furore, 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus 
arce.”’ 


Lord Milton said, that his feel- 
ings on this question, produced by 
the speech of the hon. member for 
Armagh, were not at all diminished 
by those of the hon. members who 
followed on the opposite side. He 
was now, as he had been, an ad- 
vocate for the principle of emanci- 
pation. The merits of that question 
did not hang upon the political 
conduct or the religious opinions 
of a few members of the catholic 
body; and in rising to advocate 
it, he did not stand forth as the 
apologist of the catholic prelates, 
or the doctrines which they taught. 
Neither did he feei himself bound 
toreconcile the opinions of J. K. L. 
with those of Dr. Doyle or Mr. 
O’Connell. Their consistency was 
in their own keeping, and it was 
not the business of that house ‘to 
reconcile their differences. Leaving 
those differences out of consider- 
ation, the question before the house 
was plain and simple. It was, 
whether the circumstances of the 
times in which we lived called for 
the continuance of a code, enacted 
in a period of civil contest, and 
having for its object, not the put- 
ting 








































ting down a religion, but a political 
party. ‘The hon. member who last 
addressed the house, had quoted 
the acts of the parliament of King 
James in Ireland, but he had not 
quoted fairly. He had looked 
only to one side of the question. 
King James, it should be recol- 
lected, was a monarch inclined to 
absolute despotism. He was one 
who looked to the divine right of 
kings. When he had that object 
in view, what was more natural 
than that they should endeavour 
to cripple the power of his adver- 
saries? These adversaries were 
the protestants. It was therefore 
quite natural that he should wish 
to remove them from places of 
trust and power. But what ap- 
plication had that fact to the times 
and circumstances of the present 
day? We had now no King James, 
and it was not for a moment to be 
supposed that the illustrious family 
now upon the throne of this coun- 
try could ever indulge a feeling 
hostile to its liberties, or ever wish 
to make use of the catholics as 
agents for their subversion. Re- 
membering what was done by the 
political agents of King James 
against the protestants, he was not 
at all surprised at what the pro- 
testants did when they came into 
power. Looking at the circum- 
stances of the times, he could 
hardly consider it unjustifiable. 
They enacted the penal code; and 
whether wise or unwise, they were 
consistent. Their object was to 
reduce the power of their adversa- 
ries, and for that purpose, they 
endeavoured to reduce the popu- 
lation to a state of barbarism. In 
this they unfortunately succeeded ; 
but those times were now gone by. 
From.that state the great mass of 
the Irish people had long been 
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released. They had now acquires 
wealth, and with that, politics! 
influence. Of that influence j 
was impossible to deprive them 
We could now, as had been ob. 
served by the honourable member 
for Armagh, re-enact the 
code; and it was apap 
stand still. We should, therefore, 
if we sought for the tranquillity 
of Ireland, go on, and grant. that 
now willingly, which might here. 
after be wrung from us by neegs. 
sity. With respect to the influence 
of the proposed measure on the 
established church, he 

that any measure which would tend 
(as he had no doubt this would) to 
the tranquillity of Ireland, would 
also tend to support the protestant 
religion in that country. 

Mr, North, Mr. Daly, and Sir 
N. Colthurst spoke in favour of the 
bill, and Lord Ennismore against 
it. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that if he 
could be induced to believe, that 
by acceding to the present bill the 
house would produce general con- 
ciliation and tranquillity io Ire- 
land, he should have no hesitation 
in following the honest and manly 
course of the member for Armagh, 
and in giving to it his decided 
approbation. He could not, how- 
ever, bring himself to entertam 
such a belief, and he must there- 
fore repeat the objections which 
he had formerly urged against this 
measure. He could not agree @ 
the sentiments expressed by the 
hon. member for the county 
Galway. To tell him that the 
catholics of Ireland de 
these concessions, and that if they 
were refused, they would take 
them by force, was not an argir 
ment to which he could liste. 
He was willing to yield to the 
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voice of reason, but he would be 
the Jast man to give way to any 
thing like a threat on a question 
ofthisnature. He had been hos- 
tile to this measure on former 
occasions, on the very same 

nds that he was now. He 
held it to be inconsistent with the 
British constitution, which was in- 
dissolubly united with the church 
establishment: he held it to be 
inconsistent with the first princi- 

of that constitution, to admit 
those within its pale who were 
actuated by religious feelings of 
the most bitter hostility to the 
church of England. He agreed 
with the hon. member for Corfe- 
Castle in thinking that if they 
should give their sanction to this 
bill, they would depart from the 
ancient principle of the constitu- 
tion. The constitution was built 
upon this principle—to exclude 
every thing that was dangerous to 
its existence, and to guard against 
any evil which it foresaw by check- 
ing its operation. Now they were 
told to neglect that principle, and 
to trust to the securities which 
had been formed to neutralize the 
eflects of the evil apprehended in 
the present instance. » He was not 
disposed to take that advice, but 
felt inclined to adhere to the old 
principle, and not to desert it for 
thenew. His hon. and learned 
friend behind him (Mr. North), in 
one part of his speech, had doubted 
whether any danger could arise 
from granting these concessions 
to the catholics ; and yet in ano- 
ther part of his speech had ad- 
mitted that he did behold some 
danger, but a danger that was re- 
mote in its operation. He left his 
learned friend to reconcile this 
meonsistency as he could. He 

d merely remark that the 
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bill itself admitted that there was 


some danger. If there were not, 
why should it contain so many 
precautions ? why should it con- 
tain a special certificate as to the 
loyalty of the bishops? The se- 
curities which the bill gave against 
the apprehended danger were of 
three kinds—the first kind was 
the declarations in the preamble ; 
the second, the oaths in the bill 
itself; and the third, the commis- 
sion formed to control the inter- 
course of the bishops with the 
court of Rome. He was proceed- 
ing to show that they were all 
inefficient, when the increasing 
noise in the house, and the cries 
of “ adjourn,” compelled him to 
desist. 

It was then agreed to adjourn 
the debate till Thursday. 

House of Lords, April 21.— 
Petitions were presented against 
the catholic claims ; one was from 
a congregation of dissenters. at 
Margate. 

Lord King thought it,odd, that 
the clergy of the establishment 
should seek the aid of the dis- 
senters on this occasion, consider- 
ing how the former at other times 
treated the latter, who were brand- 
ed as worse than the catholics, 
A very eminent and reverend per- 
son, reckoned an ornament of the 
church, had declared, that the 
catholics were nearer, far nearer, 
to the church of England, than the 
dissenters. 

The Bishop of Chester held in 
his hand a petition against the 
catholic claims, and it was singular 
that it came from a congregation 
of one of those denominations to 
which the noble lord had just 
alluded — namely, the ministers, 
deacons, and congregation of 


Jewry-street chapel. As each 
congregation 








































congregation of the sect to which 
the petitioners belonged was inde- 

fae of the rest, he must ac- 
Asiwloajed that the opinions of the 
whole body could not be inferred 
from what was expressed by one 
congregation. But the petitioners 
not only deprecated the removal 
of the present restrictions on the 
Roman-catholics, but wished those 
under which they were themselves 
placed to remain. They express- 
ed their perfect acquiescence in 
the present state of things. They 
desired no change, because they 
believed that in proportion as the 
church of Bnglati was made 
strong, in so much was the interest 
of the great body of the protest- 


ants secured, He was aware that 


there might be a difference of 


opinion among dissenters on this 
question, but he firmly believed 
that great numbers concurred with 
the petitioners, not only because 
they believed that they were in- 
debted for their own security to 
the church of England, but also 
because it was their persuasion 
that with it they enjoyed more 
freedom than they would under 
any other system. It was with 
great satisfaction he presented this 
petition to their lordships. 

Earl Grosvenor asked what was 
the number of signatures to the 
petition ? 

The Bishop of Chester said, it 
was signed by the whole congre- 
gation, which was not very nu- 
merous, ? 

Lord Calthorpe observed, that 
many of the warmest friends of 
the church of England supported 
the catholic claims on the very 
_ ground stated in the petition, — 
namely, the wish of securing the 
church itself. Believing as he 
did, that the dissenters of England 
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had rendered most essential yy. 
vice to the cause of protestantign 
and to civil and religious liberty 
believing that they had produce 
a beneficial re-action on the chures 
of England, and had greatly ep. 
tributed to the revival of tr 
religion in this country, he coul 
not but be glad to hear they 
spoken so favourably of from thy 
bench where not very long sinc 
they had been treated in a yer 
different manner. He did no 
mean this observation to apply to 
the right rev. prelate who spoke 
last, who, from his liberality and 
candour, could never be su 
to adopt such a course, ek 
joiced, however, to sce this spirit of 
cordiality towards the dissenters; 
but he could not believe that the 
great body of that important clas 
of the people were against farther 
concessions to the catholics. 

The Bishop of Chester disclaim- 
ed, in the name of his brethren 
and himself, the compliment of the 
noble lord. At no time had it 
been the habit of the bench to 
which he belonged to speak dis- 
respectfully of dissenters. If there 
were an overflow of cordiality to- 
wards that body, it was a retum 
due to the fairness and candow 
which had been experienced. On 
such an occasion could the clergy 
of the church of England be e- 
yp to do otherwise than © 

old out the right hand of fellow- 

ship to their brethren ? 

House of Commons, April 21.— 
Many petitions were p 
both for and against the cathohe 
claims ; — among those 0 
was one from London, si 
3000 persons. 

Mr. Goulburn presented & P 
tition from the master upholsterets 
of the city of Dublin, praying “4 
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an alteration in the combination 


laws. 

Mr. Hume took that .opportu- 
sity to correct a mistatement 
which had been made on a former 
evening by the right honourable 
geretary for the home depart- 
ment (Mr. Peel) when the sub- 
‘et of the combination laws was 
Wrought under the notice of the 
house. He found, on inquiry, 
that two lives, instead of twenty, 
had been lost in Dublin, in conse- 
quence of proceedings connected 
with the combination of workmen 
during the last three years. He 
felt it necessary to state this for 
the purpose of removing the im- 
pression which the statement of 
the right hon, secretary was cal- 
culated to produce. 

Mr, Peel wished to set the hon. 
member right on the point to which 
he had just referred. He (Mr. 
Peel) had made no assertion on 
the subject. He had merely re- 
ferred to a statement which was 
to be found in the evidence given 
before the committee. The indi- 
vidual examined had expressly 
said, that within the last three 
years no less than ten lives had 
been lost in Dublin in consequence 
of the system of combination. 
The hon. member had admitted 
that two lives had been sacrificed ; 
but, independent of this, he be- 
lieved the hon. member would 
find, that, in these affrays, twenty 
persons had their limbs and skulls 
fractured in a very serious man- 
ner. He had asserted nothing of 
his own knowledge. But it was 
quite clear, that if combinations 
were formed, the members of 
which resorted to acts of such 
savage violence, the subject was 
one that demanded the attention 
of the house. 
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The petition was referred to 
the committee on the combination 
laws. 

Sir F. Burdett moved the order 
of the day for the house resuming 
the adjourned debate on the second 
reading of the catholic relief bill. 

The original motion and the 
amendment having been read, 

Mr. Goulburn proceeded to ad- 
dress the chair. He said he had, 
on the preceding evening, endea- 
voured to impress on the minds of 
gentlemen, that the contents of the 
bill now before the house afforded 
evidence that they would incur 
danger by adopting the course 
they were now called upon to pur- 
sue. He stated then, and he 
would repeat it, that he could not 
comprehend the necessity of in- 
troducing all these securities, un- 
less danger was apprehended, He 
proposed to examine the nature of 
those securities, to see how far 
they were applicable to meet the 
danger which they were intended 
to guard against, and to inquire in 
what degree they were calculated 
to afford protection against the 
risks which were likely to be in- 
curred. ‘Those securities were of 
three descriptions :—first, the de- 
clarations which were contained in 
the preamble of the bill; second, 
the oaths required to be taken in 
certain cases; and thirdly, that 
which was considered the great 
security, the commission for the 
purpose of assuring the crown of 
the loyalty of those who were 
hereafter to hold high. situations 
in the Roman-catholic church, by 
superintending and controlling the 
correspondence between the catho- 
lic bishops and foreign powers. 
With respect to the first class of 
securities—those contained in the 
preamble of the bill—they did not 


appear 
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appear to him to be valid. The 
first part of the preamble relates 
to the protestant succession to the 
throne of these realms, which it 
set forth, was “ established perma- 
nently and inviolably.” At pre- 
sent, the protestantism of the 
throne, and also the protestantism 
of parliament, were provided for ; 
but the moment this bill was 
passed, the protestantism of the 
crown being preserved, it was de- 
clared, that it would be of no con- 
sequence what was the religious 

uasion of those who filled 
high political offices in the state. 
It was important to know how far 
this arrangement was satisfactory 
to those with whom they were 
now treating. They ought to con- 
sider how far this established pro- 
testantism of the crown, on which 
they so much relied, was likely to 
be attended to—they ouglit to ex- 
amine into the degree of depen- 
dence which they could fairly place 
on those who ealled for this bill. 
He saw, in this measure, no slight 
indication of the feeling, on this 
point, of those who were con- 
nected with the bill. In his opi- 
nion, so far from this protestantism 
of the crown being viewed by this 
measure as inviolably fixed, it was 
considered at a matter that had its 
limits. It was quite clear that 
those who were connected with 
the measure cast forward their 
views to that period when the 
crown would be no longer protest- 
ant. This was apparent from the 
letters of a gentleman, whose opi- 
nions on this question had very 
great weight, and whose evidence 
before the committee had tended 
to alter the sentiments of the hon. 
member for Armagh (Mr. Brown- 
low) on this subject. He alluded 
to Mr. O'Connell, who had taken 
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care to guard himself most 
lously on this point. Tha 
tleman said, “ ier the inviolithe 
of the protestant succession woyl) 
be maintained in the present gy. 
cession. There was not one,” }, 
observed, “ amongst them, (thy 
Roman-catholics) who would wig, 
to see it altered—in that feel; 
the Roman-catholics all concurred * 
But did not this point at a per} 
when the present family in 
come extinct ?—a contingency tp 
which he adverted with the mos 
anxious desire and feeling thy 
such a period might be far distapt, 
Did not this seem to suppose tha 
a period might arrive when Ro. 
man-catholics might become eligi- 
ble to the throne? The nex 
point to which the p-ceamble ai- 
verted was the discipline of the 
protestant episcopal church of 
England and Ireland, which was 
to be permanently and inviolably 
protected, in conformity with the 
act of union. If he correctly w- 
derstood the act of union, the fair 
construction of that act was, that 
the only establishment should be, 
the protestant episcopal church of 
England and Ireland, as it existed 
at the time of the union. He did 
not think it was intended, at any 
period whatever, to place ay 
other religion on a level with the 
rotestant episcopal church of 
England and Ireland ; but he had 
no difficulty in saying, that there 
was, in the bill before the house, 
a recognition of the Roman 
lie church of Ireland. He bad 
heard his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Plunkett) discuss this questo? 
And what had he said? He 
stated, that so long as individ 
remained merely bishops of 
Roman-catholic church, it *# 
legal and proper; but that rs 
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they denominated themselves 
hishops of the Roman-catholic 
perf of Ireland, it was illegal 
and improper. And yet what 
were they now called upon to do? 
They were asked to recognize per- 
manently a body of bishops of 
the Roman-catholic church of Ire- 
land, who were to be paid out of 
the funds of this country. There 
was no one provision which he 
could discover, that went to pre- 
serve the established protestant 
episcopal church of England and 
Ireland, as it was recognized at 
the union. The protestant church 
of Ireland was, at the union, per- 
manently fixed as the established 
church of that country. But now 
an attempt was made to place on 
a level with it the catholic church 
of Ireland. When they saw this, 
could they be idle enough to sup- 
pose that any confidence could be 
placed in the pompous declarations 
with which the measure was ac- 
companied? He came, in the 
next place, to the security which 
would be derived from the oaths 
that were to be administered to 
Roman-catholics. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Corfe Castle 
in the view he had taken of those 
oaths. They applied only to tem- 
poral matters, but left untouched 
the spiritual and ecclesiastical au- 
thority of a foreign power. He 
would ask gentlemen, as that hon. 
member had done, to look at the 
situation in which they would be 
placed, if this bill passed. They 
were obliged to take the oath of 
‘upremacy, declaring that the ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual authority 
of the pope was not, and never 
should be, recognized in this 


realm. And yet, by this act, other 
Persons would be allowed to sit in 
parliament who did recognize that 
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spiritual and ecclesiastical domi- 
nion. He thought the hon. baro- 
net (Sir F. Burdett), and those 
who drew up the bill, ought not to 
have placed the house in such a 
difficult situation as this. Gen- 
tlemen were called on, either to 
perjure themselves or to alter the 
plain and evident meaning of 
words. <A considerable portion 
of those oaths was, he knew, 
taken from the acts already passed 
for the general relief of the Ro- 
man-catholics ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that, he could not help look- 
ing at the measure with very great 
jealousy. He conceived that those 
concessions were fraught with 
danger to the church establish- 
ment; and, in his opinion, the 
oaths attached to the bill afforded 
the protestants but very little se- 
curity. |The Roman-catholics 
were called on by the oath, to dis- 
claim and disavow any intention 
to subvert the established church, 
That was clear and decisive; but 
when it was accompanied with the 
words “ for the purpose of sub- 
stituting a Roman-catholic esta- 
blishment in its stead,”. he would 
ask, whether it did not allow a 
considerable degree of latitude for 
invading the rights of the protes- 
tant establishment, so long as there 
was not, in the mind of the in- 
vader, a desire to establish the 
catholic church in its room? He 
could acquit the Roman-catholics 
of any wish to overturn the pro- 
testant church; but, for all that, 
he could easily conceive that a 
conscientious catholic might think 
himself justified in removing an 
establishment which he looked 
upon as a great heresy and a great 
evil. Such a man might think it 
a moral duty, intimately connected 


with moral principle, to remove a 
church 
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church which appeared to him to 
produce no benefit, but. on thie 
contrary to create evil. While he 
was on this point he wished the 
house to look at the sentiments 
rormulgated by an individual (Dr. 
Doyle), who was highly respected 
by the catholic body. Gentlemen 
had, in the course’ of the debate, 
referred to that reverend prelate, 
and he wished them to examine 
the terms in which he had spoken 
of the protestant establishment. 
He stated that such an establish- 
ment did not exist in any other 
civilized country, and that it was 
peculiarly unsuited to a nation 
almost exclusively devoted to 
tillage. He asked, what did the 
protestant clergyman give to the 

~asant for the tithes he received 
from him? Speaking of the pro- 
testant church, he exclaimed, 
“From what heaven have you 
fallen? ‘Tell us the names of the 
bishops by whom your establish- 
ment was founded? ‘Turn over 
your books, and point out to us 
the names of the apostles who 
were members of your church—a 
church jointly formed, in its early 
history, of laymen and ecclesias- 
tics, whose hypocrisy, lies, and 
crimes, were most disgraceful.” 
But there was another circum- 
stance to which he begged to call 
the attention of the house. In 
the bill which had been formerly. 
introduced into this house by his 
right hon. friend the secretary of 
state for the home department, 
some efficient security had been 
proposed by means of an oath. 
The oath prescribed by that bill 
was to be administered to all ranks 
of the clergy ; but in the bill now 
before the house, the oath substi- 
tuted for that to which he alluded 
was only required to be taken by 
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persons who were admitted to the 
office of dean or bishop. As fay 
therefore, as an oath could 
obligatory, that contained in the 
former bill bound all the Romap. 
catholie clergy of the kingdom 
against any attempt towards syb. 
verting the established religion, 
The present bill, however, seemed 
to be in this respect framed rather 
with a deference to catholic pre. 
judices, than with any view 
towards the feelings of the pro. 
testants, or towards providing a 
protection against any possible 
danger. He came now to the 
third security which the bill pro- 
proposed to establish. This was 
the appointment of a commission 
of four catholic bishops, for the 
purpose of regulating the inter- 
course of the see of Rome with his 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, 
But even here the bill did not pro- 
vide that they should disclose all 
that might be contained in such 
intercourse, nor, indeed any 

of it, unless they should be of 
Opinion that it was injurious to 
the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
thus leaving them to be the sole 
judges of the question. He did 
not know by whose advice, nor at 
whose suggestion, this new cabi- 
net had been formed, or upon 
what principle of constitutional 
policy it was that a commission of 
four catholic bishops was thought 
necessary to advise his Majesty on 
matters of sueh importance as 
tranquillity and safety of the state, 
Still less could he perceive what 
great advantages might be expect 
ed to result from this commissio®, 
whose chief, if not only any 
would be, to report only su 
matters as would be perfectly 
noxious. That much mischie 


might be done by a commissi® 
intrust 
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with such powers, he 
saw too plainly ; and if he were 
a person desirous of carrying on 
an intercourse dangerous in time 
of peace, Or traitorous in time of 
war, he would wish for no more 
efficient engine than this commis- 
sion, He congratulated England 
upon the protection which had 
been thus provided for her esta- 
blishments, for the security of her 
religious and civil liberties, and 
upon the appointment of four ca- 
tholie bishops to be the guardians 
of the protestant religion! So 
much for the protection which it 
was said had been raised against 
the possibility of innovation—so 
much for the premium which was 
to be received for passing the bill. 
But he should perhaps be told, 
that not only these but other ad- 
vantages were afterwards to spring 
up and to be introduced, when the 
law now proposed should have 
been carried into full effect. He 
knew that it was the favourite 
policy of those gentlemen who ad- 
vocated this bill, to keep out of 
sight many of the ulterior mea- 
sures with which, if it should be 
once carried, they hoped to follow 
itup. On such, however, as met 
the public view, he should make 
a very few observations. In the 
first place, it was offered to give 
up the franchise of the 40s. free- 
holders; and this was presented 
as a sort of bonus, either to induce 
the house to pass this bill, or to 
reward them for having done so. 
He wished, however, to ask the 
hon. members who had espoused 
that proposition, whether they in- 
tended to effect this disfranchise- 
ment immediately? They ad- 
mitted that the existence of the 
40s. freeholds was an evil in the 
system of Ireland, and that it 
1825. 
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ought to be abolished. Could 
they abolish it at present, or must 
they not wait the expiration of 
Jeases now in existence? One of 
these two things they must be 
prepared to do: the first, for his 
own part, he thought impracticable ; 
and if they proposed to do the 
second, then, he asked the hon. 
members for Armagh (Mr. Brown- 
low) and for Downe (Mr. Forde), 
what became in the mean_time of 
the security against the evils which 
they admitted? ‘To the propo- 
sition for paying the Roman-ca- 
tholic clergy in such manner as 
befitted their rank and utility, he 
had no hesitation in agreeing. 
But to recognize the several dig- 
nities which they enjoyed in their 
own church, and to give to them 
all the character and station of a 
regular establishment, he could 
not consent, because he thought 
that to do so would be to inflict 
a great evil on Ireland. ‘To have 
in every diocese two ew of 
opposite principles in religion 
would give rise to frequent dis- 
putes, still more frequent inconve- 
niencies, and must, ultimately, be 
attended with danger to the coun- 
try. Such a course, too, would 
be directly at variance with the 
principles of the Reformation. If, 
as had been said more than once 
on recent occasions, the catholic 
religion had lost some of those 
features which used once to be its 
distinguishing characteristics — if 
it was so altered as to have nearly 
approximated to the church of 
England, as some of the persons 
who had given evidence on the 
committee would have it believed, 
why should not some steps be 
taken to unite them, to reconcile 
opinions now so nearly the same, 


and to remove that odium theolo- 
¥ gicum 
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which an honourable and 
cael entleman (Mr.Brougham) 
had said became always more vio- 
lent in an inverse proportion as 
the disputants approached nearer 
to each other. But had gentlemen 
who had advocated the creating 
an establishment for the Roman- 
catholic clergy, well considered 
whether the country would be dis- 
posed to pay additional taxes for 
the support of that church? If 
the protestants of England, and 
the episcopalians of Scotland, 
even were content to do so, what 
feeling would be entertained upon 
the subject by the numerous body 
of dissenters? If the catholic 
clergy permitted their flocks to 
consult the scriptures as the rule 
of their moral conduct, then, per- 
haps, some of the danger with 
which the present measure ap- 
peared to be fraught would be 
removed ; but while, by the autho- 
rity of the pope, that which was 
obviously. a crime in morals, was 
held to be no crime in religion, 
it was impossible to deny the ex- 
istence of that danger. The ob- 
jections which the catholics had 
against the differences of the scrip- 
tures could not be forgotten; and 
notwithstanding the explanations 
which had been attempted on this 
point, the fact remained sufficiently 
proved. Even Dr. Doyle, in his 
recent examination, had said, in 
answering a question as to the 
infallibility of the church, that it 
was held to be infallible on all the 
articles of faith and with respect 
to the moral virtues. The bill 


before the house gave to the ca- 
tholics a power of combining which 
they did not possess at present ; 
and since the church was believed 
by them to be infallible on all 
points of moral duty, they might 
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not only be induced but compelled 
to combine for any purpose which 
might seem desirable to the head of 
the church. Without attempting to 
magnify this danger, it was enough 
for him to point out its existence, 
for the purpose of justifying his 
refusal to assent to every thing 
which might by a possibility, how. 
ever remote, bring the established 
church of England into jeopardy, 
Attempts had already been made 
to invade the property of the 
church, and particularly the pos- 
sessions attached to it in Ireland, 
The hon. member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume), whose activity would 
prevent him from letting slip any 
advantage that might offer for 
efiecting that system of reduction 
of which he was the advocate, 
would find his efforts countenanced 
and fortified by catholic members, 
who, could not be expected to 
have any other feelings than those 
of hostility towards the church 
establishment. It was impossible 
to foresee what might be the suc- 
cess of a renewal of those attempts 
which had been hitherto defeated, 
when they should be backed by 
the influence to which he alluded. 
Looking at the bill in the various 
points of view which presented 
themselves, be believed that it 
would aggravate the evils which 
it pretended to remedy. Such 
were the objections he felt against 
this measure ; and a sense of the 
duty which rested upon him, and 
an earnest desire to preserve the 
established religion and liberties 
of the country from all crafty de- 
vices and open attacks which 
should be attempted against them, 
compelled him to express those 
objections. From a sincere belief 
that the bill now before the house 
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of measures, the ultimate object 
of which was the subversion of 
those principles on which the Re- 
formation was effected, and the Re- 
volution was established, he offered 
it his decided opposition, and he 
trusted that he should have the 
support of the house in the vote 
which he intended to give. 

Lord Binning observed, that the 
hon. member who had last ad- 
dressed the house afforded another 
instance of the power of convic- 
tion. He had never listened to 
any speech with greater pleasure 
than to that with which the hon. 
member for Armagh (Mr. Brown- 
low) commenced the debate on 
this subject on a former evening. 
The hon, member displayed, on 
that oceasion, the talent which he 
had always given him credit for ; 
but he also showed that he pos- 
sessed qualities which were even 
more worthy of admiration—name- 
ly, courage and ingenuousness. 
The same observations might be 
applied to the speech of a gallant 
officer (Colonel Forde), who also 
ona former evenmg recanted his 
opinions on this important sub- 
ject. The right hon. secretary 
for Ireland, however, still per- 
severed in his opposition to the 
claims of the catholics to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges which 
were enjoyed by the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. The right hon. 
gentleman had, in the course of 
his speech, given a melancholy 
description of the state of Ireland. 
In the correctness of that descrip- 
tion he agreed; but he could not 
m the conclusion to which the 
right hon. gentleman had come 
toon the subject. For what did 
the right hon. gentleman propose 
to do? ‘To leave things as they 
were. He (Lord Binning) came 
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to quite a different conclusion. 
He proposed to strengthen the 
established church in Ireland by 
taking from it ramparts which 
tended rather to weaken than to 
strengthen it. The right hon. 
secretary had described the church 
in Ireland as supported merely 
by law—he wished to superadd 
to that security the respect of the 
people. He concurred with a 
noble lord (Milton), who had de- 
clared that the security of the 
protestant churcli was to be found 
in the truth of its doctrines ; that 
would do more for the support 
of the church than all the laws 
now in existence. He could not 
help congratulating the house on 
the great improvement which was 
perceptible in the manner of con- 
ducting the debate on this im- 
portant subject of late years, as 
compared with that of former 
years. He remembered that when 
the catholic claims were to be 
discussed, it was the custom, a 
few years ago, for an hon, and 
learned member (Dr. Duigenan) 
to come down to the house loaded 
with papers, and anathematize all 
the popes and councils of former 
ages, and attribute to the catholies 
of the present day the absurd 
doctrines of those ignorant times. 
He was usually followed by a hon. 
baronet (Sir J. C. Hippesley) who 
read from ancient records long 
extracts to impugn the position 
of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. Fortunately, all that rubbish 
was now at an end. It was no 
longer imputed to catholics that 
it was a principle of their religion 
that they could not hold faith 
with heretics, or that catholics 
were compelled, at the command 
of the pope, to disobey their 
lawful princes. The evidence of 
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Dr. Doyle had been frequently 
made the subject of allusion, and 
its importance made it worthy of 
such distinction. It had always 
been the habit of the opponents 
of the catholics to say, “ It is very 
well for you protestants to dis- 
claim the doctrines which we im- 
pute tothe catholics, but let us 
hear a catholic bishop do so.” 
Now the friends of the catholics 
had given them the evidence of a 
cadhelic bishop, and yet their op- 
ponents were not satisfied with it. 
it had, much to his surprise, been 
made a matter of complaint, that 
the oath contained in the bill 
pledged the catholics to deny the 
temporal authority of the pope. 
He said that this objection sur- 
prised him, because it was always 
on the ground of the interference 
of the pope in temporal concerns, 
that concession to the catholics 
had been declared to be danger- 
ous. Whilst he was on the subject 
of oaths, he must declare that he 
thought some change was neces- 
sary to be made with respect to 
those oaths which protestants were 
obliged to take on entering par- 
liament. It was not civil to call 
people idolaters, particularly when 
it happened not to be true. It 
had been stated by the honour- 
able member for Derry, that the 
opinions contained in the evidence 
of Dr. Doyle, and in the letters 
mublished under the signature of 
5. K. L., of which Dr. Doyle was 
the author, were at variance. He 
had read the letters in question, 
as well as the evidence of the 
reverend gentlemen, and he must 
confess that he could not discover 
any inconsistency between them. 
The hon. member here read seve- 
ral passages from the evidence 
and the letters of Dr. Dovle, to 
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corroborate his opinion. The de- 
nial of the doctrines which had 
hitherto been supposed to form 
part of the catholic creed, did not 
rest with Dr. Doyle, but was also 
made by the Archbishop of Dub. 
lin, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the primate of Ireland, and Mr, 
Blake. Surely Archbishop Mur- 
ray could not be answerable for 
the writings of his brother, Dr, 
Doyle. He believed that the 
respectable individuals to whom 
he had alluded were incapable of 
telling a lie to the committee of 
the house of commons, or of per- 
juring themselves before the house 
of lords. He joined the member 
for Armagh in placing complete 
reliance upon the evidence which 
had been given before the com- 
mittees. He would say a few 
words with respect to the two 
measures which it was understood 
were to be consequent upon the 
passing of the bill before the 
house. First, with regard to the 
disfranchisement of the 40s. free- 
holders. He would not willingly 
consent to deprive any man, how- 
ever humble, of a privilege which 
he possessed. But it was neces- 
sary to consider who were the 40s. 
freeholders. It was in evidence 
that they felt no attachment to the 
privilege in question; but, on the 
contrary, that they would gladly 
resign it. He could not conceive 
that their disfranchisement would 
ever be drawn into a precedent, 
because, before a similar measure 
could be adopted, it would be 
necessary that there should be @ 
country or district placed in pre- 
cisely the same circumstances & 
Ireland, and in addition that there 
should exist the same motive for 
the measure : that motive was the 


settlement of the country. Under 
these 
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these circumstances, he was dis- 

to consent to the measure 
which the protestants of Ireland 
called for, and which the catholics 
were disposed to agree to. The 
hon. member for Corfe Castle 
(Mr. Bankes) objected to the ex- 

which would be caused by 
making a provision for the catho- 
lic clergy. He could not stop to 
argue the point. Economy on 
such an occasion was misplaced. 
If he were convinced that it was 
necessary for the safety of the 
state to pay the Roman-catholic 
priesthood, he would do it without 
caring for the expense. Whether 
the expense would be one, or two, 
or three hundred thousand pounds, 
it was not worthy of a great and 
wealthy country to consider. The 
right hon. secretary for Ireland 
said, that it would be extremely 
hard to make the presbyterians of 
Scotland, and the dissenters, and 
the members of the established 
church in England, pay for the 
support of a church which they 
did not approve of. That was 
the very thing of which six mil- 
lions of catholics in Ireland com- 
plained. They were compelled 
to support a church to which they 
did not belong, and of which they 
did not approve. The Roman- 
catholic church existed in Ireland, 
and could not be got rid of; and 
the only question to be determined 
was, whether it should exist in a 
way which was safe and advan- 
tageous for the country, or in a 
way which must be the source of 
constantdanger. He congratulated 
the friends of the catholics on the 
great progress which their cause 
had made. He was convinced 
that it was in a bill like that be- 
fore the house that a remedy for 
the evils of Ireland was to be 
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found.” It was necessary to begin 
the task of amelioration by tran- 
quillizing the hearts and minds of 
the Irish people. The misery of 
the present state of things was, 
that every thing which came to 
the people of Ireland was poisoned 
at its source; even the fountain 
of justice tasted of bitterness. ‘The 
case would be different if the 
people of that country should no 
longer feel themselves a degraded 
and stigmatized class. He trusted 
that the house would continue 
sending up bills like the present 
to the other house, until the united 
sense of both houses should im- 
pose on government the necessity 
of doing that which parliament in 
its justice and wisdom had thought 
fit to enact. 

Mr. Wallace expressed his be- 
lief that the bill would fail of pro- 
ducing those effects which its 
supporters anticipated from it. 

Mr. Portman and Lord Valletort 
supported the bill. 

Mr. Canning said, often as he 
had spoken upon the question, he 
could not approach it at the pre- 
sent crisis without deep anxiety ; 
and yet he met it under some cir- 
cumstances which were both 
cheering and extraordinary. Whe- 
ther or no the opinions of the 
country were as strongly pro- 
nounced in opposition to the 
catholic claims now as they had 
been formerly, he would not un- 
dertake to say ; but of this he was 
certain, that among the petitions 
which had been presented against 
those claims, however perfect their 
zeal and sincerity, there had been 
some which displayed an extreme 
ignorance—he meant to use the ex- 
pression without disparagement — 
of the state of the existing law, 


and the merits of the general ques- 
tion. 
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tion. He felt—he should ever 
feel — that the opinions of the 
country should be received by the 
house with open doors. They de- 
served to be considered, whatever 
was their effect, with the utmost 
respect and deliberation. But 
after bestowing that consideration 
upon public opinion as presented 
to it, the duty of the house was to 
proceed, and firmly, upon its own 
judgment. With respect, there- 
fore, to any class of persons who 
imagined themselves more particu- 
tarly interested on the present 
occasion, and placed in the ad- 
vance, as it were, as guardians, in 
a religious point of view, of the 
rights of the constitution — with 
respect to the clergy of England— 
he gave them not only toleration 
but praise, when they came forward 
with the fair expression of their 
opinions; but, even in the peti- 
tions presented by that body, he 
had found some portion of the 
quality to which he had already 
alluded—some ignorance, in fact, 
of the real state in which the law 
as affecting the catholics stood at 
present, The ignorance which he 
was now describing, he imputed 
as no blame. ‘The individuals in 
whom he discovered it shared it, 


perhaps, with many members of 


that house who had not the same 
excuse of professional avocations 
to divert their attention from such 
topics. But the fact was as he 
stated it; and the charge applied 
peculiarly to one petition, which 
he would not mention by the name 
of the place from whence it came, 
but which opposed the measure 
now pending upon so entire a 
mistake as to the purpose meant 
to be effected by it, that it actually 
prayed the house not to grant to 
the Roman-catholic privileges and 
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immunities which were not enjoyed 
by any other class of dissenters, 
Upon the very words of this peti. 
tion he would contend, that there 
was nothing which if taken in their 
literal meaning could militate 
against the bill before the house, 
‘The dissenters had a voice in the 
legislation. They had facilities of 
access to seats in that house, of 
which the Roman-catholics were 
deprived, and yet they sought to 
exclude others from advantages 
which they themselves enjoyed, 
Now if the house could act on this 
petition, it would place the catholic 
dissenters on the same footing as 
other dissenters, and to that the 
prayer of the petitioners was ad- 
dressed. ‘The petition did not go 
to the removal of all political 
differences on account of religion, 
On this he would rest. He was 
an advocate for an_ established 
church, and he would not sanction 
any measure, which even in name 
would appear hostile to that es- 
tablishment, unless it was shown 
that it was necessary to the re- 
moval of a practical grievance. 
What was the fact here? It was, 
that men who sat with them, and 
shared their councils, called upon 
them to continue the exclusion of 
others who were no greater dissen- 
tersthan themselves. When hesaw 
such a petition come before the 
house, he was induced to pass tt 
by, not with disrespect, but cer- 
tainly not with any very great 
degree of attention. Looking at 
some of the petitions which had 
come before them from dissenters, 
he was struck forcibly with the 
language which they conveyed om 
the subject of religious differences; 
the more so, as coming from men 
who themselves differed so widely 


from the established church ; 
as 
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as the present debate had more 
than usual turned upon theoligical 
questions, he would say one or 
two words upon it. It was strange 
that such sympathy should be felt 
for one class of dissenters, and 
not for another. ‘The sympathy, 
he thought, should in many in- 
stances be the other way. What 
was it which kept the Roman- 
catholics from taking their seats 
in that house? The oath against 
transubstantiation. But did the 
house forget, there might be men 
amongst their members who be- 
lieved in consubstautiation — the 
doctrine which had been avowed 
and taught by Luther? Did they 
believe that man a traitor whose 
creed embraced the one, but re- 
jected the other? He did not 
say there was no difference be- 
tween the two opinions ; but was 
that difference of a nature to jus- 
tify the political distinction? The 
man who could make it a ground 
for exclusion from political power, 
who should contend that the one 
believer was to be admitted, and 
the other excluded from a seat in 
that house, must have a minute 
perception of the niceties of ratio- 
cination, for which he might be 
envied as a logician, but which 
was wholly useless for the purposes 
of common life. ‘The next ground 
of objection was, that the catholics 
held the doctrines of exclusive 
salvation. Why, almost all the 
churches were exclusive on some 
articles ; and let not hon. members 
who urged this objection forget 
that the church of England held 
the Athanasian creed—a human 
exposition of the great mysteries 
of christianity, and held it with 
the expressed declaration that they 
who differed from it could not be 
saved. With this fact before them, 
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could the catholics with any fair- 
ness be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights on the 
ground of believing in the doctrine 
of exclusion? The doctrine of 
absolution was the next ground 
on which the opponents of the bill 
rested. He would admit, that in 
the abstract that doctrine was 
absurd; but the evidence before 
the committee of the house of 
lords went to prove, that the 
absolution depended on the dis- 
position of the party receiving it, 
and not on the abstract power of 
the person giving. It depended 
on the sincere repentance of the 
party who received it, on his dis- 
position to amend, and on his 
resolution to repair, as far as he 
could, any injuries he might have 
inflicted. Was this an opinion 
confined to the Roman-catholic ? 
Let any man read the instructions 
for the visitation of the sick, as 
directed by the church of England, 
and he would find that the power 
of absolving might be exercised, 
and was resorted to, when the sick 
party desired it. There were 
points in which, essentially, there 
was very slight difference between 
the two religions. He did not 
mean to say there were no im- 
portant distinctions between the 
protestant and catholic creeds. 
There were, he admitted, many 
distinctions, and they were such 
as made him heartily glad that 
the latter had separated from 
them; but they were not such, as 
that the one should be refused 
that eligibility to power which the 
other possessed. He did not wish 
to be understood as saying that 
there was no very material dif- 
ference between the church of 
England and some of those chris- 


tians who dissented from it; but 
let 
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let it be remembered, that while 
some honourable members turned 
up their eyes in astonishment at 
the thought of admitting to the 
privileges of the constitution those 
who differed from them in some 
minor points, they made no scruple 
of sitting, and voting, and acting, 
in constant and social fellowship, 
with those who denied the divinity 
of our Saviour. If there was a 
difference which at all could merit 
exclusion, this was certainly a 
stronger mark of it than any which 
could be discovered between the 
established church and the Roman- 
catholics. ‘The next objection-- 
and it was one which he could not 
expect to have heard—that the 
Roman-catholics attached an over- 
weening value to the merits of 
human actions.— Why, that he 
should consider more likely to 
operate for the good of the state, 
than a contrary doctrine. Was it 
likely to make men better subjects 
to believe that good works were 
of no value, but that faith was 
every thing? For his part, he 
should preter as subjects of a state 
those men who believed that good 
works were of some value, than 
the men who held that works were 
nothing, and that every one was 
fated to his lot. Let honourable 
members refer to history, and see 
what it taught on this subject. 
Let them refer to the political 
differences by which the country 
was once violently agitated. Who 
were they who brought the monarch 
tothe block? Who stripped epis- 
copacy of the mitre, and of all its 
spiritual authority, and temporal 
possessions’? ‘lhe papists? No; 
but they who were most violently 
opposed to them, and who were 
earnest in their exertions to de- 
prive them of all influence and 
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authority—men, also, who 

fessed little respect for the valye 
of good works, but who relied 
mainly on faith, and almost og 
that alone. The objection, then, 
to the Roman-catholics on the 
ground of the value they set upon 
good works, was one to which po 
weight could for a moment be 
attached. Neither did he see any 
valid objection in the argument 
drawn from the belief in the Spi- 
ritual supremacy of the pope, 
The question was not whether jt 
was acted upon by the catholics, 
but whether it was acted upon in 
such a way as to make it danger. 
ous to the state. He did not o 
this subject rest alone on the evi- 
dence of Dr. Doyle, but he mustcon- 
tend that the insinuations thrown 
out against the testimony of that 
reverend divine was not warranted 
by the fact. Ithad, he knew, been 
more than insinuated, that that 
reverend gentleman held one lan- 
guage before a committee of the 
house of lords, and another to the 
public; but he would put it tothe 
house, whether a gentleman of his 
character (putting aside the oath 
which seemed to be so little relied 
upon by many of those opposed to 
the present question) would have 
stated that which must, in a very 
short time, have become known 
to so many others of his creed— 
which must have become known 
to his flock, and to the pope him- 
self, (the terror of whose name tt 
was said was calculated to make 9 
strong an impression)—he would 
put it, whether, when so many of his 
own faith, many of them his reve- 
rend brethren in the ministry, wet 
in the next room, and might be ‘ 
led in and give a different testimony, 
he would have gravely stated that 
which he knew was not well | 
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ed? He could not believe that, un- 

der those circumstances, he would 

have told any thing but that which 

he firmly believed to be true, It 

-eht then be taken that the opinion 

of Dr. Doyle was the opinion of 

the catholics in general. ‘That 

such was the opinion of other times 

he had no doubt, and he lately fell 

upon a direct illustration of it in 

the correspondence between Pope 

(the poet) and Bishop Atterbury. 

Pope, as every gentleman knew, 

was a Roman-catholic; and his 

friend the bishop, in a very lauda~- 

ble zeal, was anxious to convert his 

friend to the protestant faith, for 

which purpose he wrote to him, 

pointing out what he considered 

the errors of his faith, and pressing 

him to renounce it. Pope, in reply, 
expressed a hope that all churches 
and churchmen were right in the 
belief of what they taught their 
flocks; but if they were wrong, 
he hoped God would incline them 
toreform. He added, that he was 
not a papist, that he renounced the 
temporal authority of the pope, 
and disallowed all his pretensions 
tosuch power; but that still he 
was a catholic in the strictest sense 
of the word. Why, this was not 
more than had been said by Dr. 
Doyle. It bore the marks of that 
confidential and honest opinion 
which men gave in private corre- 
spondence. It was in keeping with 
his known opinions, and yet it was 
an absurdity of which Pope was 
guilty, and with which Atterbury 
Was satisfied. It was said as another 
objection to the concession of any 
political power to the catholics, 
that they were (in Ireland) under 
the guidance of men whom they 
regarded with a veneration border- 
ing on idolatry. He admitted the 
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fact; but he laid the blame on 


another quarter. If they were 
idolatrous in their devotion to their 
priests, we were to blame; if they 
bowed down before idols, it was 
our persecution which had set them 
up. We had left them no other 
objects of political reverence. Let 
us, however, lift up the veil of the 
constitution, show them the idol 
which we worshipped, point out 
the benefits that we enjoyed, and 
make them partakers of those 
benefits; and we should wean them 
for ever from the imputed crimes 
of political idolatry and supersti- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to contend, that it 
was absurd to deny that the catho- 
lics laboured under heavy griev- 
ances. He maintained that these 
grievances: were most severely 
felt, and that the remedy, if we 
did not anticipate it, would force 
itself upon us. The change must 
be made, and it was better that it 
should be effected while it might 
be brought about with manifest 
advantage to the country. Could 
it be expected that the catholics 
would rest contented under the 
stigma of their present numerous 
political disabilities? Was it to 
be imagined that they would go 
about without repining at those 
badges of degradation which the 
penal code hung about them? It 
was preposterous to believe it. 
But the removal of those marks 
of disgrace would, it seemed, be 
attended with danger to the con- 
stitution. If any such danger 
existed, most certainly it would 
not be lessened by delay. To 
obviate the danger, if any there 
was, it should be met with promp- 
titude, and the boon which would 


remove it should be granted with 
an 
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an earnest anxiety to do justice. 
He was surprised at the coolness 
with which, in a question of this 
kind, calculations were made of 
what might be the advantages or 
disadvantages of remedying an 
admitted evil, and delaying that 
remedy because some disadvan- 
tage might possibly result. He 
did not deny that the question, as 
was contended by the hon. mem- 
ber for Derry, was attended with 
difficulties, but the cure was in 
our possession. The penal laws 
were not of our framing; but it 
was not quite fair to those by whom 
they were enacted, tosay, that they 
legislated under circumstances 
similar to those under which we 
lived. At the time when the great 
part of these laws were enacted, 
the country was convulsed with 
the disorders of a disputed suc- 
cession, and the religion of the 
party hostile to the existing go- 
vernment was looked upon as the 
mark of their politics. As such 
it was prescribed, not so much to 
put down that particular form of 
worship, as to crush the political 
party who professed it. The 
catholics were attacked by those 
who had felt their power when they 
possessed the political ascendancy, 
or who dreaded it if they should 
again become successful. It was 
therefore unjust to our ancestors, 
to judge of their opinions of the 
religion, by their conduct to the 
catholic jacobins of the day. 
They sought to weaken the power 
of those about whose extermina- 
tion they had some scruples. 
They chose a cruel mode of ef- 
fecting that object, but it answered 
its purpose. The rack was a 
horrible engine of torture, but it 
was a beautiful piece of mechanism; 


and the penal code was dreadful, 
but it was admirably adapted to 
its use. It set father against son, 
wife against husband—it entered 
into and dissevered all the rela. 
tions of domestic and social life— 
it impoverished, degraded, and 
debased, where it was carried into 
full operation, and threw a million 
of human beings into a state of 
complete moral and political mi- 
sery. But when this cruel code 
had nearly exhausted its powers, 
when the last turn had been given 
to the wheel, the English govern. 
ment, ashamed of its proceedings, 
relented and began to retract, 
What the legislature did in 1778 
was the first step to this merciful 
change: what was done since that 
period, and what was now pro- 
posed, were parts of a benignant 
system, by which it was proposed 
to end the season of persecution. 
The evil was not, it was true, of 
our creation, but we had the re- 
medy in our hands. He confessed 
he had often turned away with dis- 
gust at the cruel enactments, 
which, by a perverse ingenuity, 
sought out the most tender spots 
on which to inflict the wound with 
more poignant suffering to the 
victim. He had seen with disgust 
those ingenious devices of moral 
and political oppression; but he 
now looked upon them with plea 
sure—a pleasure, however, caused 
only by the hope, that he was 
looking at them for the last time, 
and that justice, though tardy, 
would at length effect their entire 
removal. He trusted hon. mem- 
bers would cease to alarm them- 
selves at the difficulties whieh 
mightattend that removal. The task 
was only rendered dangerous by 
our own timidity in a it. 
‘ 
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__-—— “ Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hang on our broken 


rear 
lnsulting, and pursued us through the 


deep, ' nits 
With what compulsion and laborious 


t 
We sunk thus low ? Th’ ascent Is ensy 


then.” 


What was there to deter us from 
this glorious effort ? Was it the 
fear, that after we had emanci- 
pated the catholics they might turn 
their newly-acquired power against 
us? Was that probable? Or, 
suppose it possible, could such an 
attempt be successful ?, Compared 
with the great body with whom 
they would have in that case to 
contend, their ‘strength would be 
harmless. It was admitted that 
we could not go back and re-enact 
the penal code, great part of 
which we had most wisely abo- 
lished. Could we, he would ask, 
remain as we now were? It was 
impossible. We had every day 
proof of the decline of prejudice 
and intolerance amongst us. They 
had, since the commencement of 
this debate on ‘Tuesday evening, 
witnessed a splendid illustration 
of this in the manner in which 
prejudices and feelings of long 
standing had given way. The 
manly and candid manner in which 
that change was avowed, afforded 
astill stronger illustration of the 
truth, that the times had changed. 
They had also proofs that this 
liberal policy would be met with 
corresponding feelings on the part 
of the Roman-catholics. He had 
ever set himself against any thing 
like contract or treaty with that 
body. The business of the house 
Was to legislate for them, and that 
they might do without risk of 

fer to the country. What 


Would be the effect, if they waited 
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until the catholics had increased 
in wealth, in intelligence, in acti- 
vity, and industry, with an aug- 
mented population? Did the 
house not feel, that this intelli- 
gence, and industry, and wealth, 
would open to the catholics a new 
and wider field of action ?—that 
they would naturally have the am- 
bition of possessing that political 
rank which belonged to their 
wealth and station in society? Wid 
not the house think they would be 
doing too little in raising them 
from that state of degradation in 
which our ancestors had placed 
them? Would it be sufficient to 
raise them only to a nearer view 
of what they might enjoy, and yet 
continue to withhold it? It would 
be better, far, to have allowed 
them to remain in the debased 
and degraded condition to which 
they had been sunk, than to raise 
them partially, and then endeavour 
to prevent their further elevation. 
An hon. friend of his had talked 
of the admission of the catholics, 
and danger to the constitution. 
There was a distance between the 
premises .and the conclusion in this 
objection. He should like to see 
the link which connected the two. 
Was it force? Why, there was 
more need of physical force to a 
door that was shut than to one 
open. Or it might happen, as 
was sometimes done by a certain 
class of persons in the metropolis, 
that if the door was fastened 
against them, they got in at the 
window. It was, however, in the 
case before the house, much more 
wise to admit the parties gratu- 
itously, than to allow them to 
make the attempt themselves. It 
should also be remembered that it 
was not power which the catholics 


sought, but eligibility—-not frui- 
tion, 
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tion, but the capacity to enjoy. 
The right hon. gentleman then 
proceeded to point out the absur- 
dity of supposing that men, who 
by great industry and active exer- 
tion had possessed themselves of 
wealth, should, when they got 
political power, use it for the pur- 
pose of destroying the constitution. 
Suppose, at the first session after 
the bill passed, there were five or 
six catholics returned, what would 
be the effect?) No doubt the new 
comers would at first be objects of 
curiosity, but after the novelty of 
the sight had worn off, the other 
members would sit by them in the 
same manner as their protestant 
associates in the legislature. He 
was certain that he should never 
expect to hear from a catholic 
member sentiments similar to 
those he had recently heard from 
the protestant representative of a 
catholic county. One of the ob- 


jections to this bill was as to time. 
He would ask, would any man 
lay his hand to his heart and de- 
clare that the measure would not 
pass these 20 or 10 years? It 
was impossible to suppose that it 


could be delayed so long. Then, 
he would put it to the house 
whether there was any fair reason 
for the delay? Should they wait 
till times and circumstances should 
occur which would render it ab- 
solutely unavoidable, and when it 
must be conferred without calling 
forth the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of those to whom it was 
granted? Could Ireland be al- 
lowed to remain in her present 
state; or would it be wise, or 
politic, to call on her to bow down 
and worship that constitution from 
the benefits of which she was ex- 
cluded? Either she must be su 

posed utterly incapable of appre- 


ciating the benefits of emancipati 
or altogether unworthy of it I 
so, let the penal code be copy: 
nued. If they believed, thar in 
proportion as they rose in energy 
and power, and domestic Prospe. 
rity of every kind—in Proportion 
as they had no cause to dresi 
danger from without or withis, 
exactly in that proportion could, 
boon be given without the hazard 
of misconstruction. It would ther 
appear not as if produced by int. 
midation. He hoped the house 
would never submit to the degra. 
dation of listening to menace ; byt 
times might arrive, and unlooked 
for chances might happen, which 
would render our compliance with 
the prayers of the catholics impe- 
rative. Were we to defer the 
boon until those events occurred 
which might take from the gift 
more than half its utility to the 
state? We were now at a height 
of prosperity which few could have 
anticipated some few years ago; 
was this glorious opportunity to 
be neglected ? 


“ — Non tamen erritum 
Effingit infectumve reddet 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit.” 


He would not then enter into the 
question of securities farther than 
observing, that he did not think 
we could have any better than 
those proposed. It was objected, 
that the oath in the bill was too 
long,—that it was more like a bill 
of indictment than an oath dis- 
avowing imputations; butit should 
be recollected, that when the last 
bill reached the other house, where 
existed a very nice sensibility 0 
all those matters, the old oath wa 
missed; and it was compla 

that the new one was too short. 
The old one was therefore res 


in this bill. Its long tail was adidet 
ye 
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vet this was no sooner done, than 
+n hon, member found fault with 
it as unsightly and unseemly. It 
might, on some grounds, be ob- 
ectionable. He was ready to make 
‘weh an admission, but then he 
wished it to be recollected that it 
was rather the admission of his 
hon, friend than of himself. ‘The 
obnoxious part, however, of this 
oath was ‘taken from the oath of 
1798, It was therefore unfair in 
his hon. friend to attack the sup- 

rs of this measure at the pre- 
sent hour, for that which was no 
invention of theirs, which they 
would have omitted, had it been 
left to their discretion, and which 
they had only inserted, to satisfy 
the seruples of those who saw 
danger in every concession that 
was made to the catholics. He 
would beg leave to enter a little 
more at large into this part of the 
question. In the first place, he 
considered that this security must 
always be measured by what was 
calculated to satisfy the protestant 
interests of the country. He con- 
ceived that no security, much less 
this species of security, could 
come up to his hon. friend’s idea; 
because the framers of this bill did 
hot intend to cure any mischief of 
its creation, but a mischief which 
was the creation of the present 
system. His honourable friend 
had argued the question as if the 
‘ramers of the bill were instituting 
correspondence with the court of 
Rome, and were guarding against 
a danger which they foresaw from 
it by this security ; whereas the 
reverse was the case; the cor- 
respondence was going on daily, 

they were only attempting to 
regulate and restrain it, He re- 


peated, that a correspondence was 
carried on every day between the 
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bishops of Ireland and the court 


of Rome. Every thing that re- 
lated to the affairs of the priest- 
hood, and much of what related 
to the most important concerns of 
private life—he alluded to mar- 
riages and to baptisms—was re- 
gularly communicated to the court 
of Rome. Such communications 
were in direct contravention of the 
existing laws; but then the penal- 
ties attached to the violation of 
them were so enormous, that no 
man of common humanity would 
ever wish to see them enforced. 
Therefore it was, that the authors 
of this bill, whilst they were con- 
sidering how they could best cure 
the evils of the present system, 
determined to cure this collateral 
evil which arose out of it. If the 
opponents of this measure believed 
a correspondence with the court of 
Rome to be so full of danger, he 
called upon them to find a remedy 
for that evil which was now in full 
existence, and a remedy which they 
dared to carry into full execution. 
The penalties inflicted upon any 
person carrying on such a cor- 
respondence were heavy in the 
extreme. He had recently had 
occasion to ascertain that point. 
Soon after he entered upon his 
present office as secretary for 
foreign affairs, a letter was ad- 
dressed to his Majesty by the pope. 
In the routine of business, it was 
transmitted to his office, and the 
receipt of it placed him in a si- 
tuation of some difficulty. He 
felt that he could not advise the 
king to answer it until he had 
consulted the law-officers of the 
crown as to the legality of such a 
proceeding. A case was accord- 
ingly submitted to them, and he 
then found, as he had previously 


expected, that he should render 
himself 
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himself liable. to a praemunire, if 
he ventured to reply to such a 
communication. The result was, 
that up to this day, the pope’s 
letter remained unanswered. Such 
were the evils. of the present 
system; and he trusted that those 
who saw so much danger in holding 
correspondence with the court of 
Rome, would, if they rejected this 
measure, out of their extraordinary 
and eleemosynary kindness, devise 
some means by which it might be 
remedied. He was willing to adopt 
any reasonable suggestion which 
they might throw out; and, for 
his own part, he would confess 
that he would rather that the 
catholic should swear at once that 
he would not attack the church 
establishment, than that he should 
take that long oath, which, be it 
recollected, was originally devised 
as a taunt against his religion, 
though it was now proposed as a 
limitation to his capability of ac- 
quiring power. He should now 
say a few words with regard to 
two or three of the measures which 
it was said were to be combined 
with that which now formed the 
subject of their discussion. He 
should. begin by saying, that he 
should be content to take the bill 
as it now stood, without any of 
the measures which it was in the 
contemplation of some members 
to add to it. He was ready to 
say, that with regard to one of 
these measures, he had much to 
learn before he could make up his 
mind to support it. ‘The leaning, 


however, of his mind was, to de- 
clare that if by disfranchising part 
of the population of Ireland, or 
rather if by raising the elective 
franchise to a higher qualification 
than that which it stood at present, 
he could render those who had 
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long been our avowed and inye. 
terate enemies our sincere qj 
attached friends, he would be 
ready “ to do a little wrong,” ip 
order “ to do a great right.” }y, 
made this declaration under th 
idea that a freehold qualification 
of 40s. in Ireland was a yer 
different thing from a freehold 
qualification of the same noming! 
value in England. If it coulg 
be shown to him, as he expected 
that it would be shown to bi» 
in the committee, that in striking 
at this symbol of freedom, he 
was not violating the essence of 
free election, he should be ready 
to take his share in the obloguy, 
supposing any obloquy attended 
such a measure, of disfranchising 
the forty-shilling freeholders, if 
by so doing, he could effect a 
great and permanent good to the 
community at large. With regard 
to the second measure, he would 
own that for some time past he 
had looked upon it with consider- 
able favour; and that nothing 
which he had heard in the course 
of this debate had induced him to 
alter his opinion, that it was ex- 
pedient for this government to 
make some provision for the clergy 
of the Roman-catholic church, An 
hon. friend of his had objected to 
taxing the protestant part of the 
community in order to raise the 
funds’ out of which this regu 
donum to the catholic clergy ¥* 
to be made. Now, in reply 
that objection, he would ask whe- 
ther the catholics did not pay the 
taxes out of which the rege 
donum to a portion of the protes- 
tant church was yearly granted 
Was it not upon the ground stat 

by his hon. friend, a grievance © 
the catholic that he should pay 


tithe to a protestant clergymaa 
whose 











whose doctrines he abhorred, and 
from whom he never demanded 
religious consolation? Did he 
(Mr. Canning) therefore say that 
the tithe should be withdrawn 
from the protestant clergyman ? 
No such thing. To every thing 
which could ameliorate the sys- 
tem of collecting it,—to every 
thing which tended to shift the 
burden of it from those who could 
not to those who could bear it, he 
was willing to give his consider- 
ation; but to any measure which 
went to invade the property of 
the Irish protestant church, and 
to alienate the funds which had 
been assigned by our ancestors 
for its support, he was not pre- 
pared to give even a momentary 
assent. Letting that point, how- 
ever, pass for the present, he 
must remark, that when his hon. 
friend talked about the contingent 
hardship of taxing the protestant 
to pay the catholic clergyman, he 
seemed to have forgotton the 
existing hardship of taxing the 
catholic to pay the protestant 
clergyman. ‘The regium donum 
to the presbyterian church was 
the very same measure in point 
of principle which it was now pro- 
posed to carry into execution with 
regard to the catholic. It was 
willingly paid by the country to 
the one; and he could see no good 
reason why it should not also be 
paid to the other. He had thought 
it fair to state the impression on 
his mind with regard to the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling 
lreeholders, and to the provision 
for the catholic clergy, because 
many of the gentlemen who had 
taken a share in this discussion 
had coupled their support of the 
Present bill with that of those two 
measures. For the sake of their 
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support he should be anxious, if 
he could, to vote in favour of those 
measures ; but in case they should 
not be carried, he would not say 
that he would withdraw his sup- 
port from the present bill. He 
did not pretend to wed himself for 
life to either of those measures; 
but to the great question—that 
question which involved the future 
tranquillity of Ireland and the 
general welfare of the whole em- 
pire—he declared now, as he had 
declared before, that he was wed- 
ded for ever. ‘There was one 
other subject on which he wished 
to say a few words before he con- 
cluded. He had already consi- 
dered how far this question affected 
the internal situation of Ireland. 
The house ought to reflect, that in 
proportion as we became great 
and powerful, and as our resources 
outgrew the resources of other 
nations, it was not impossible,— 
nay, it was rather probable,— that 
among nations, as frequently hap- 
pened among individuals, an in- 
vidious feeling would rise up 
against our pre-eminence. Other 
nations would look for consolation 
in any weakness or defect they 
might observe, either in our form 
of government, or in the condition 
of our empire. And when they 
were engaged in such a tesk, where 
would they look more readily than 
to Ireland? ‘They would fasten, 
as if by instinct, on the state in 
which we kept the catholic po- 
pulation of that country. They 
would say, “ There is the weak- 
ness—there is the vulnerable point 
of England ;” and the worst of it 
would be, that they would say 
this with great semblance of truth. 
Insensible as the house might 
think the country to attack, it was 
his duty to tell it, that it was 
cherishing 
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cherishing a wound which was 
seated so near to its most vital 
parts, that no great violence would 
be wanted to render it fatal.. He 
advised the house to disappoint 
those who wished us ill, by ren- 
dering our power united in that 
quarter, where they expected to 
find it divided, by closing the 
wound which had long remained 
open and bleeding, and by taking 
care that before we were again 
called upon to vindicate the na- 
tional honour, it was so far healed 
that not even a cicatrice was left 
behind it. Such a state of things 
was as possible as it was desirable; 
and his earnest prayer was, that 
they would adopt such measures 
as would tend to accelerate so 
blessed a consummation. 

Mr. Peel.— The house would, 
he was sure, believe him, when he 
stated that nothing could be more 
gratifying to himself individually, 
than to be spared the painful duty 
of addressing it upon this occa- 
sion. The subject, though im- 
portant in itself, was one on which 
he had so often obtained an indul- 
gent hearing from the house, that 
he felt considerable reluctance in 
claiming it once more, and that 
reluctance was rather increased 
than diminished, when he recol- 
lected that he had not only to fol- 
low his right hon. friend, but also 
to state the grounds on which he 
differed from him in opinion. His 
right hon, friend knew with what 
cordiality he (Mr. Peel) agreed 
with him upon every other occa- 
sion; and would therefore readily 
give him credit for sincerity, when 
he declared that it gave him the 
utmost concern to differ from him 
on the present. But if he saw 
greater danger and less benefit 
arising from this bill than his right 
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hon. friend did, if he thought tha 
less evil would accrue to the coup. 
try by adhering to the existing 
system, than by departing from 
it, he was sure that he should pot 
lose the esteem of his right hon, 
friend in publicly stating the 
grounds on which he came to go 
different a conclusion. [’efore he 
noticed the various topics to which 
his right hon. friend had alluded, 
he would begin with that which 
appeared to form the chief feature 
in the present debate—he meant 
the conversion of several members 
who had formerly taken the same 
view of this question that he was 
now going to take. He had beard, 
and with the most perfect con- 
viction of his sincerity, the avowal 
of the hon. member for Armagh, 
that he had changed his opinion 
upon it. If he (Mr. Peel) had 
changed his own opinion, he should 
have been most ready to avow it; 
but as he had not changed it, he 
trusted that his hon. friend would 
give him the same credit for purity 
of motive in retaining it thathe 
gave to him (Mr. Brownlow) 
abandoning it. On this question, 
he had always pursued a course 
which he considered a course of 
moderate opposition to the claims 
of the catholics. His opposition to 
them was decided, but unmixed, he 
trusted, with any feelings of ill-will 
or animosity. He never said that 
the number of petitions presen 
against them was an insuperable 
bar to conceding them; he D 
never encouraged the presentadon 
of any petitions. If no petitions 
had been presented on the subject, 
he should have acted upon his 
own judgment, and should have 
opposed the claims, as he now 
tended to oppose them, just 48 
should have admitted that, 
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the petitions been ten times as nu- 
merous as they now were, they 
formed no insuperable bar to the 

ting of the claims, supposing 
the house felt that the alarm which 
had given rise to them had no 
justifiable foundation. He there- 
fore agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that though the number of 
petitions which had recently been 
presented was an indication that 
this measure, if carried into a law, 
would not give universal satisfac- 
tion, still it left the house in per- 
fect liberty to grant the claims of 
the catholics, if it were of opinion 
that in point of equity and expe- 
diency they ought to be granted. 
To return, however, to the point 
from which he had unintentionally 
digressed. He had been noticing 
the conversion of his hon. friend 
the member for Armagh, and had 
been proceeding to offer a few 
remarks on the nature of it. His 
hon, friend had said, that in con- 
sequence of the atiention he had 
given to the evidence which had 
been tendered before a recent 
committee, the ground on which 
he had formerly opposed emanci- 
pation had been entirely cut away 
from under him. If that were the 
case, he could only say that it 
convinced him that the grounds 
upon which his hon. friend had 
aoe it, had always been very 
different from those upon which 
he opposed it. His hon. friend 
declared that his opposition to the 
catholics had relaxed, because he 
had heard Dr. Doyle deny that 
it was a tenet of the catholic 
church that the pope had’ power 
to excommunicate princes and to 
depose them from their sove- 
reignty—that faith should not be 
kept with heretics,—and that the 


— power of the pope was 
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not admitted in Ireland. Now 
this was not the first time that all 
these tenets had been solemnly 
disclaimed by the catholic church. 
Had his hon. friend been so long 
in the habit of opposing the 
catholic claims without hearing of 
the answers of the foreign univer- 
sities to the queries propounded 
to them by Mr. Pitt? If he had 
at all examined into the point, he 
would have found that all the an- 
swers received by Mr. Pitt con- 
tained an express denial of the 
three tenets he had just mentioned ; 
he would have found the same 
denial avouched in the oath which 
the catholics now took ; he would 
have found that they had long 
abandoned, in word at least, the 
temporal authority of the pope; 
and therefore, if he was now satis- 
fied, for the first time, upon these 
topics, he had not attended with 
sufficient care to the evidence 
which had already been collected 
and submitted to the notice of 
parliament. But, said his hon, 
friend, ‘‘ matters cannot long stand 
as they now are; and therefore, 
in order to bring them to some 
better arrangement, I will vote 
for the second reading of this 
bill.” His hon. friend, however, 
went on to add, that unless some 
other measures were attached to 
it in the committee, his assent 
would be recalled, and he should 
oppose it on the third ig 
For his own part, he (Mr. Pee 
must confess that he was some- 
what surprised by the conduct of 
his hon. friend. His hon. friend 
said that he voted for the bill be- 
cause he wished to have a better 
settlement of matters than now 
existed ; and yet, if the measures 
to which he alluded were not car- 
ried, he was going to pursue that 
Z line 
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line of conduct which was likely 
to leave matters just in the same 
state that they were at present. 
Now, as he (Mr. Peel) did not at- 
tach any very great interest to the 
two measures to which his hon. 
friend attached so much—he meant 
the alteration in the elective fran- 
chise, and the qualified establish- 
ment of the catholic priesthood— 
he thought he was taking a more 
consistent course than his hon. 
friend was, in giving his decided 
opposition to the second reading 
of this bill. His right hon. friend 
had referred to the petitions which 
had been presented against it, and 
had said that they were founded 
in erroneous notions, that they 
exhibited absurd apprehensions 
of danger, and that they evinced 
the most extraordinary ignorance 
of its nature and its provisions. 
In proof of his assertion, his right 
hon. friend had alluded particu- 
larly to one petition, which cer- 
tainly did make out the charge 
which he had advanced against 
them. The persons who signed 
that petition approached the house 
with all humility, and prayed it 
not to place the Roman-catholics, 
as it was going to do, in a better 
situation than that in which it had 
placed protestant dissenters. His 
right hon. friend had said, and 
said truly, that the object of this 
bill was only to place the Roman- 
catholics on the same terms with 
the protestant dissenters ; and had 
then proceeded, with his usual 
talents for raillery, to ridicule the 
error into which the petitioners 
had fallen. Undoubtedly the 

titioners, if they looked at the bill, 
would see that they had com- 
mitted a mistake; but their mis- 
take was pardonable, if they had 
had access to a recent speech of 
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his right hon. friend the attorney. 
general for Ireland, who had de. 
manded in that house for the 
catholics an equality of civil pi. 
vileges as their abstract natural 
right, and had said that a refusal 
of their claims would be as unjus- 
tifiable in point of moral justice 
as a downright invasion of their 
property. After such a declara. 
tion, the petitioners had almost a 
right to say that the effect of this 
bill was to give to the Roman. 
catholics privileges superior to 
those enjoyed by the dissenters, 
since the dissenters were protected 
by annual indemnity bills, and yet 
no such protection was deemed 
necessary for the catholics. His 
right hon. friend had likewise no- 
ticed the petitions of the clergy 
against this bill, and had thought 
it strange that so much theological 
discussion should have been intro- 
duced into them. He (Mr. Peel) 
could not participate at all in that 
surprise. The second clause in 
the preamble to the bill referred 
to “ the doctrine, discipline, and 
government of the protestant epis- 
copal church of England and Ire- 
land,” and stated, that it was 
essential to preserve it “ perma- 
nently and inviolably.” And yet 
such alterations were now con- 
templated in the bill, that the 
clause was quite unnecessary. For 
the question was not any longer 
whether the house would admit 
catholics to a share of political 
privileges, but whether it would 
consent to a qualified establish- 
ment of a Roman-catholic church. 
Now, if the doctrine, discipline, 
and government of the church of 
England were to be permanently 
and inviolably maintained, it be 
came necessary to consider what 


that doctrine, discipline, and go 
vernment 
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ment was, and where it was 
ye found explained. The doc- 
trine of the church of England 
was to be found in what were 
called the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Amongst those articles he found 
one containing a protest against the 
establishment of the church of 
Rome. When, therefore, a clergy- 
man of the church of England 
heard that measures were pro- 
posed in parliament for paying 
professors of that very religion 
against which he was bound in 
the discharge of his functions 
to protest, what was there in 
his religious creed to prevent 
him from petitioning firmly but 
respectfully against such a mea- 
sure? In the articles of the 
church of England it was stated 
that the administration of the 
sacrament in a language which 
the vulgar could not understand, 
was contrary to the word of 
God—that the adoration of 
saints, the worshipping of im- 
ages, and the sacrifice of the 
mass were not sanctioned by the 
bible; and that the pope had no 
jurisdiction, either temporal or 
spiritual, within this realm. Now, 
when the clergyman of the church 
of England was told that the doc- 
rine, discipline, and government 
of his church was “ established 
permanently and inviolably,” and 
yet saw that it was intended to 
erect a modified establishment for 
another church which held as 
articles of implicit faith those 
articles which it condemned as 
contrary to the bible, and as un- 
sanctioned by the word of God, 
d he not reason for thinking 
that the time was at length come 
mwhich his duty compelled him 
0 introduce into his petition mat- 
ter which trenched closely upon 
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theological discussion? He must 
confess that he was himself some- 
what surprised at the two first 
clauses in the preamble of the 


present bill. They were as fol- 
lows :—‘* Whereas the protestant 
succession to the imperial crown 
of this united kingdom and its 
dependencies, is, by the act for 
the further limitation of the crown, 
and the better securing the liber- 
ties of the subject, established 
permanently and inviolably: and 
whereas the protestant episcopal 
church of England and Ireland, 
and the doctrine, discipline, and 
government thereof, and likewise 
the protestant presbyterian church 
of Scotland, and the doctrine, 
discipline, and government thereof, 
are, by the respective acts of union 
between England and Scotland, 
and between Great Britain and 
Ireland, therein severally esta- 
blisbed permanently and inviola- 
bly.” Now, why were thése two 
clauses introduced into this bill? 
There was no clause in it which 
provided for the permanent and 
inviolable security of the protes- 
tant establishment. ‘These clauses 
had some connexion with the first 
bill that was introduced by the 
late Mr. Grattan; for they were 
there followed by a third clause 
to this effect :—‘* And whereas it 
would tend to promote the interest 
of the same, and strengthen our 
free constitution, of which they 
are an essential part, if the civil 
and military disqualifications under 
which his Majesty’s Roman-catho- 
lic subjects now laboured were re- 
moved.” That clause was omitted 
in the present bill ; for to say that 
the privileges which it conferred 
upon the catholics were intended 
to promote the interest of the 
church of England, and to 
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strengthen our free constitution, 
would be an absurdity too great 
for any man at this time of day to 
think of believing. He had some 
apprehension from these two 
clauses being still inserted in the 
preamble, that there was in the 
enactments of the bill something 
pregnant with hidden danger to 
the constitution. The house 
would recollect, that in the feast 
in Macbeth, that tyrant, before he 
goes round the table to pay his 
respects to his guests, expresses 
an anxiety for the presence of 
Banquo, whom he had doomed to 
die. One of the commentators 
has remarked, that this single 
touch of nature showed a greater 
consciousness of guilt in Macbeth’s 
mind, and excited a stronger sus- 
picion that he intended mischief 
to Banquo, than a thousand la- 
boured speeches could have done. 
He thought that the anxiety, for 
the welfare of the church of Eng- 
land exhibited in the preamble, 
and not followed up in any of the 
enactments of the bill, was one of 
those touches of nature which 
showed a consciousness of danger 
in the bosoms of the framers of 
the bill, and which ought to excite 
a lurking suspicion in the minds 
of the country, that all was not so 
correct in it as at first sight it 
appeared to be. The constitution, 
he contended, was virtually altered 
by this bill—the bill of rights was 
repealed by it. That bill pro- 
vided by an enactment as solemn 
as an enactment could be, that the 
oath taken by every person on his 
admission to office should be the 
oath of supremacy, which asserts 
“that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state, or potentate, hath 
or ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence, 
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or authority, ecclesiastical or sp 
ritual, within this realm.” This 
oath—he said nothing at present 
about the declaration agains, 
transubstantiation, which stood on 
different grounds—this oath, he 
said, was now to be repealed. He 
did not deny the right of the 
house of commons to alter this 
oath, if it so thought good; but 
he must say, that when they told 
him that they wished to secure to 
the church of England perme 
nency and inviolability, and when 
they altered that act which pro- 
vided for it most effectually, he 
had a right to ask what security 
they had to give him for the fulfil- 
ment of their promises? He was 
not going to deny that the main- 
tenance of the succession to the 
crown in the protestant line, to- 
gether with the necessity of 
two or three of its principal 
officers still remaining _ protes- 
tants, was an important secu- 
rity. Still it was worth while 
to examine what it amounted to. 
It amounted only to this—that an 
individual who came to the throne 
should make the declaration 
against transubstantiation, and 
should be in communion with the 
church of England. All the se 
curity of surrounding him with 
protestant counsellors was altered. 
This made it necessary to consider 
how it was that James the Second 
endeavoured to effect his put 
poses? ‘“ By the assistance o! 
divers evil counsellors, judges, 
and ministers employed by him, 
he used the language of the bill 
of rights, “ did he endeavour @ 
subvert and extirpate the prols 
tant religion, and the laws 3 
liberties of this kingdom.” The 
house would therefore see, thoug 


the king was obliged to be in com 
7 munion 
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munion with the church of Eng- 
land at his accession to the throne, 
he was left at liberty by this bill 
to make his selection of coun- 
sellors amongst his Roman-catho- 
lie subjects. What might be the 
consequence of such an event ? 
He would suppose that the indi- 
vidual who filled the throne, after 
he had taken the oath against tran- 
substantiation, found the grounds 
of his creed to be erroneous, and 
considered the ancient religion of 
the country to be the wisest and 
the best. He would suppose that 
he took advantage of the liberal 
doctrine which had been that night 
advanced, that a man’s religious 
opinions were not matter of his 
own choice, and that it would be 
the height of intolerance to sub- 
ject him to any disqualification on 
that account. Now he would say, 
that if a king or queen of this 
country, with a mind liable to the 
influence of designing persons, 
after his accession, were to be- 
come a convert to the catholic 
faith, and were to declare his ad- 
herence to it, the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country would 
rest on the will of a single 
mind. He believed that an at- 
tempt to dismiss that individual 
from the throne, because he had, 
upon conscientious __ principles, 
changed his religious faith, would 
be productive of very serious 
convulsions in the country. In 
the reign of James II. it had pro- 
duced them ; and in that of Charles 
I. the suspicion of «such an event 

‘given rise to the precautions 
which it was the object of the 
Present bill to get rid of for ever. 
¢ knew that such an event might 
occur under the present system ; 
but if the ancient barriers of the 
Constitution were broken down, 
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and the sovereign were enabled to 
surround himself with catholic 
advisers, facilities for it would be 
created which at present had no 


existence. He allowed that the 
danger he was now describing 
was merely speculative ; but when 
the fundamental laws of the coun- 
try were going to be repealed, it 
was right to look even at specu- 
lative danger. ‘The hon. member 
for Plympton had told them that 
they were not to look at the clouds 
with a telescope, and to disregard 
the evil at their feet. Agreed, 
but still they were bound to be 
cautious ; and if they saw a cloud 
in the sky, which at present was 
not larger than a man’s hand, they 
ought to recollect that it might, 
ere long, overcast the sky, and in- 
volve the whole face of nature in 
gloom and desolation. The right 
hon. gentleman then entered into 
a review of the penal laws and 
the danger likely to arise from the 
repeal of them to the church of 
England. The church of Rome 
was once in possession of all the 
temporalities which the church of 
England now possessed, and must, 
therefore, consider it in the light of 
a corporation which had unjustly 
deprived them of its due rights. 
It appeared to him that a Roman- 
catholic must, without any impu- 
tation on his moral character, 
view our establishment in such a 
light as would make it unsafe for 
him to legislate upon it, and he 
therefore thought it safer to ex- 
clude him at once, than to call 
him to give securities in a long 
oath for his good conduct. When 
he was told that the protestant 
establishment would be safe under 
such a system, he was obliged to 
make some observations on the 


evidence of Dr. Doyle before the 
committee, 
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committee, and on his written pub- 
lications as J. K. L. He contend- 
ed, at great length, that the opi- 
nions of Dr. Doyle, published 
under that signature, were likely 
to be sincere, and that they de- 
served particular attention, be- 
cause they were contamed not in 
an angry polemical pamphlet, but 
in a letter written with calmness 
and deliberation. The rev. doctor 
gave this opinion with regard to 
the catholics of England. “ The 
catholics,” said he, “ are now 
emerging from persecution and 
forming their society anew. Their 
sufferings are not effaced from 
their recollection, and cannot be 
so. As a religious body, the 
church of England ought not to 


exist.” And what had not Dr. 
Doyle said of the protestant 
church? Why this—that “ the 


most heart-rending curse on the 
land-owners was the church esta- 
blishment of Ireland.” And again, 
that, like the scorpion, it stung, 
and drew the blood of the people. 
This was the language used of the 
protestant church by the most 
acute and learned of the Roman- 
catholic churchmen; and he beg- 
ged, therefore, to be excused for 
entertaining doubts of the expect- 
ed efficacy of the measure of con- 
ciliation, as it was called, now in 
progress, with persons professing 
to hold such sentiments. So that, 
with whatever qualifications this 
bill was accompanied, he hoped 
he should be also excused by his 
hon. friend the member .for Ar- 
magh (Mr. Brownlow) in not con- 
fessing himself to be converted 
by the new lights which had been 
shed upon the question. As to 
the incorporation of the Roman- 
catholic clergy with the state, he 
would fairly own that he objected 
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to it, not because they believes 
in the doctrine of transubstantig. 
tion, but because he could po 
reconcile himself to the operation 
of that civil influence which by 
believed to attach to their religious 
system, and which held a sway 
over the temporal conduct of map. 
kind. It was not of the religious, 
but of the civil tendency of the 
doctrines that he complained ; and 
while he was ready to treat with 
charity and tenderness the private 
scruples of any man’s conscience, 
he could not behold with com. 
plaisance such a branch of faith 
as that of confession, which (and 
he avowed it with sorrow) tole- 
rated one man’s communication 
to another of his intention to com- 
mit a murder, but restrained that 
other from divulging the informa 
tion to the intended victim. A 
good deal had been very adroitly 
said by his right hon. friend of the 
distinction between transubstantis- 
tion and consubstantiation, and of 
the manner in which the doctrine 
of absolution was maintained 
other countries; but there wasa 
wide difference in this respect 
with what was taught the catho- 
lics, and the impression made in 
consequence upon the minds of an 
ignorant and credulous peasantry, 
who were disallowed the privilege 
of reading the scriptures, and form- 
ing a just judgment for themselves 
upon these doctrinal points. ! 

could himself understand the dis- 
tinction attempted to be draw 
between the extent of the power 
of absolution supposed to be e 


joyed by bishops, as distinguished 


from that held by the priesthood ; 
but did the ignorant peasant make 
all these nice calculations, 
weigh them justly in a 


scale? Then as to the doce 
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of indulgences, and their natural 
influence upon the temporal con- 
duct of the people, it afforded no 
satisfaction to him to hear Dr. 
Doyle describe the scale upon 
which such such indulgences were 
estimated, their extension to seven 
years, beyond which they could 
not prevail, or their shorter qua- 
rantine of forty days; enough for 
him was it to know what must be 
their effect on the popular notion 
of the remission of the temporal 
punishment of sin. Anil these 
were the difficulties which met 
his view whenever he looked at 
the question. But he was asked 
whether he thought the law could 
remain upon its present footing? 
that was a question which he was 
not at the moment prepared to 
determine ; at the same time that 
he begged always to be under- 
stood as ready to remedy every 
just ground of complaint which 
the catholics might have against 
the administration of justice, and 
to remove every irritable cause of 
party excitement. It was this 
feeling which led him last year to 
express his difference of opinion 
from his hon. friend (Mr. Brown- 
low); who had then gloried in 
being an orangeman, and with 
whom he was also under the ne- 
cessity of differing as strongly 
now. He was most anxious to 
allay these differences, and to re- 
form and relax the penal code so 
far as was consistent with the sta- 
bility of the protestant establish- 
ment. He would make all rea- 
sonable concession to the catholic, 
while he would maintain the pro- 
testant character of the throne, 
of the parliament, of the church, 
and of the judicial bench,—short 
of all these was he ready to con- 
cede, but more he could not re- 
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lax. He strongly condemned 
that line of argument which went 
to impress the minds of the peo- 
ple with a persuasion, that the 
present policy of the law could 
not be supported, and which was 
calculated in its result to induce 
them to swell into demands, re- 
quests which were originally 
couched in terms of deference and 
respect. He could not approve of 
exciting the hopes of the people, 
as they had been excited respect- 
ing this question, by appeals to ab- 
stract principles of civil right, and 
by attacks on the government: 
for it was always painful to have 
to retard the accomplishment of 
what many might think to be a 
general wish: but his duty im- 
posed upon him a_ paramount 
sense of obligation, and he could 
not forego his principles. ‘They 
were told that they were not to 
treat with, but to legislate for the 
Roman-catholics, although the ex- 
perience of their history for the 
last ten years showed them, that 
they had not legislated, but had 
actually treated with that body, 
and regularly conceded step by 
step to the catholic, without one 
accompanying concession to the 
protestant. The first security 
offered by the catholics to the 
government in the year 1808, 
(and which was admitted in every 
other protestant state), was what 
was called the veto ; but that prof- 
fered security was afterwards with- 
drawn. Then they had the offer 
of providing for the catholic clergy, 
and identifying them with the state ; 
but here, again, they had no 
reason to hope for general acqui- 
escence. In fact, every measure 
tendered in the form of security 
was subsequently revoked and 


done away with; so that the con- 
cessions 
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cessions proposed by the catholics 
might be said 


“ To have grown smaller by degrees, 
“ And beautifully less,” 
until they had sunk below zero in 
the scale, and become almost too 
minute for calculation. They were 
told, indeed, that the question of 
securities could be properly con- 
sidered only in the committee. 
On this point he would at once 
say, that if the great measure were 
once conceded, he would infinitely 
rather place all its detatls upon a 
aiakie of generous confidence, 
than fetter them with a jealous 
and ineffectual system of restric- 
tion. Of what use, for example, 
would be the surveillance provided 
by a permanent commission (as 
expressed in the bill), exclusively 
composed of catholics, to regulate 
their intercourse with the church 
of Rome, and to judge—of what? 
—of so vague an inquiry as the 
loyalty ofabishop. He confessed 
that all these reservations and 
qualifications gave him no encou- 
ragement; and that he preferred, 
if he must concede, to make the 
concession without them. He 
would rather have a simple remo- 
val of the disabilities, and to have 
the catholics placed at once upon 
the same footing as the protestant 
dissenters, than to have the mea- 
sure accompanied by securities 
which possibly were unpleasant or 
offensive to the catholics, without 
imparting any real security to the 
protestants. When Dr. Doyle 
was asked, whether he thought the 
provision for the catholic clergy 
ought to be inalienable, his reply 
was, that he thought it ought 
while the clergy maintained a 
loyal and peaceable line of conduct; 
and of this demeanour the exclu- 
sive board of catholics was to be 
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the judge. The right hon. gent, 
then argued the two measures 
which were offered as accompani 
ments to the present bill, and in 
tended to reconcile some of jt 
opponents to the principle of con. 
cession. With respect to that for 
raising the qualification of free. 
holds, he hoped the house would 
not accede to it without very grave 
consideration. When he said this, 
he begged not to be considered as 
intending (to use a phrase of Mr, 
Pitt’s) to practise any sinister dex- 
terity for the purpose of eventually 
defeating this bill. He was ready 
to admit that in practice the ex- 
isting mode of creating these small 
freeholds was often full of evil— 
that it led to perjury, and to the 
creation of fictitious votes; but 
he should nevertheless, be most 
unwilling to interfere for the pur- 
pose of disfranchising those who 
belonged to the lowest classes of 
society. He doubted much the 
beneficial consequence of altering 
this system ; it was by one party 
asserted, that if the qualification 
were raised to 20/., in 20 years 
the elective franchise in Ireland 
would be more in the hands of the 
protestant than the catholic; but 
Mr. O'Connell, whose opinions on 
this subject were entitled to great 
weight, confessed that he thought 
the result would be favourable to 
catholic influence. The same ob- 
jection which he had to the alter- 
ation of the franchise he likewise 
had to the other measure for the 
payment of the clergy. He ob- 
jected to it not so much as a finan 
cial question, as opening a prece- 
dent for the payment by the state 
of other classes of religious dis 
senters: and with respect 0 
oath, he really saw no addi 
security provided by it: these 
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proffered securities were each and 
every of them to him perfectly 
nugatory, and did not in any shape 
reconcile him to the principle of 
the bill. He therefore preferred 
to abide by the securities which 
the law had already provided for 
securing the protestant predomi- 
nance of this protestant govern- 
ment. When he compared the 
conduct at present pursued by this 
government on matters of religious 
toleration, with that pursued by 
the legislature of a neighbouring 
country, where a law was in agita- 
tion for inflicting the penalty of 
death upon those who offered in- 
sult to certain mysteries of the 
catholic church—when he made 
this comparison, the firmer he be- 
came convinced that the protestant 
principle of predominance in go- 
vernment afforded a greater secu- 
rity than was likely to be provided 
by any other, for the preservation 
of civil and religious liberty ; and 
toit he was firmly determined to 
adhere. 

The house divided: for the 
original motion, 268; for the 
amendment, 241; majority for the 
second reading, 27; adjourned at 
three o'clock. 

House of Commons, April 22.— 
On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the house went 
ito a committee on the spirit 
duties’ acts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he had upon a former occasion 
explained to the house the grounds 
upon which he thought it expe- 
dient to place all the laws relating 
to distilleries in England on one 
identical and intelligible footing, 
and to do away with the inconve- 
nhiences which were daily found to 
result from the circumstance of 
different laws prevailing in dif- 
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ferent parts of the kingdom. It 
would not, therefore, now be ne- 
cessary for him to advance any 
general reasoning on the subject, 
and he flattered himself that the 
house would readily concur with 
him in thinking that something 
was necessary to be done to effect 
this object. It appeared to him 
that no alteration would be so 
effectual as that which should 
assimilate the distillery laws of 
England with those of Scotland 
and Ireland. He would state 
generally the sort of regulations 
which he proposed to adopt for 
this branch of the trade and ma- 
nufacture of the country. In the 
first place, it was necessary to 
impose certain restrictions on the 
persons carrying on this trade: he 
should be glad if this had not been 
necessary, but the large amount of 
the duties rendered it impossible 
to waive them. In Ireland and in 
Scotland, no persons were allowed 
to carry on the trade of a distiller 
without the certificate of a justice 
of the peace. ‘Ihis regulation, 
which the peculiar circumstances 
of Scotland and Ireland rendered 
necessary, he did not propose to 
adopt in England. ‘The qualifi- 
cation which he should suggest 
instead was, that persons carrying 
on the trade of distillers, should 
inhabit and pay the rates of houses 
of the rent of 201, per annum, 
This would facilitate the collection 
of the duty, while, if persons who 
could distil in a tin kettle were 

rmitted to do so, the excise 
would be cheated at every turn. 
The next regulation was, that all 
persons licensed to carry on the 
trade of distillers, should be resi- 
dent within a quarter of a mile of 
a town in which there should be 


500 inhabited houses, in order to 
secure 
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secure a sufficient number of excise 
officers for the preservation of 
this branch of the revenue. With 
respect to the size of the stills, 
it had been found necessary in 
Ireland and in Scotland, where 
smuggling was extensively carried 
on, to use stills of small dimen- 
sions, because larger ones were 
ineffectual to prevent it. In 
England there was not the same 
necessity, and it was therefore his 
intention to reduce the size of stills 
from 38,000 gallons, the present 
rate, to 400, the dimensions of 
which they had been formerly. 
He would now state to the com- 
mittee the alterations which he 
intended to propose respecting the 
duties. The existing duty was 
10s. 6d. per gallon, at 7 per cent. 
over proof. It would, he thought, 
be a great improvement on the 
present system to adopt the rule 
which was observed in Ireland and 
Scotland —namely, to fix the duty 
according to the proof strength of 
the spirit, and that duty he pro- 
vosed should be 5s. 10d. per gallon. 

e would shortly explain why he 
had fixed on that particular sum, 
which might otherwise appear 
somewhat singular. ‘The first idea 
was to fix a duty of 5s. upon spirit 
distilled from malt, and 6s. on that 
distilled from grain; but, on look- 
ing into the details of the subject, 
he found that it would be difficult 
to make a distinction between the 
two kinds of spirit. He was there- 
fore determined to make the duty 
uniform, without reference to its 
being distilled from malt or grain. 
It would be in the recollection of 
the house, that a bill had passed 
last session for regulating weights 
and measures, which was to take 
effect next year. According to 
that bill, the standard by which 
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measures were to be hereafter re. 
gulated, was the imperial gallon, 
which differed from the ording 
wine measure on which the duty 
on spirits was at present taken, 
The imperial gallon might be re. 
presented by six whilst the common 
wine gallon might be represented 
by five. If he had fixed the duty 
on the common wine gallon at 6s, 
the relation which it would have 
borne to the imperial gallon would 
have been inconvenient, as it would 
have left an indescribable fraction 
of a farthing unaccounted for. The 
duty of 5s. 10d. on the common 
wine measure, however, corre- 
sponded exactly with the duty of 
7s. on the imperial gallon; and 
thus any intricate calculation would 
be avoided in the settlement of 
questions which might arise be- 
tween the excise-olticer and the 
dealer. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving several re- 
solutions to the effect which be had 
stated. 

Sir J. Newport thanked the 
right hon. gentleman for the al- 
terations which he proposed to 
make, which would have the effect 
of removing many of the restrie- 
tions by which the spirit trade 
between England and Ireland was 
at present shackled. 

Mr. W. Smith disapproved of 
the proposed reduction of the duty 
on spirits, on the ground that tt 
would tend to deteriorate the 
health and morals of the people of 
this country. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that 
the reduction of the duties would 
be beneficial to the country. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson and Captam 
Gordon supported the _resolu- 
tions. 

After a few words from General 


Hart, the resolutions were agree 
to. 
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to, and the house having resumed, 
the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on Monday. 

The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose to submit a resolution, that 
there be granted to his Majesty a 
sum not exceeding 7,000/. for the 
purchase of Mr. Rich's collection 
of coins, curiosities, and manu- 
scripts. He observed, that the 
report of the committee which had 
been appointed to inquire into the 
value of this collection was so full, 
that it was unnecessary for him to 
sayany thing on the subject. He 
felt satisfied. that the feeling of the 
country was favourable to the 

rchase of such a valuable ad- 
dition to the collection already in 
the British Museum. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Bankes, 

Mr. Hume gave the motion his 
cordial support, and was glad to 
perceive that this country, in sup- 
porting such a splendid collection 
as that at the British Museum, 
was approximating to the taste of 
other states in Europe. While on 
this subject, he wished to ask 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
whether he would have any ob- 
jection to the appointment of a 
committee to inquire what monu- 
ments were erected to distinguished 
individuals in several places in the 
metropolis, at what expense, and 
from what funds they were kept 
inorder. He was. informed, that 
the sums taken for admission to 
see the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey were appropriated for the 
payment of individuals appointed 
to take care of those monuments ; 
but he also understood that there 
was another fund from which those 
Persons ought to be paid, and 
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which the dean and chapter put 
into their own pockets. He 
thought this was a subject which 
should be inquired into. 

Mr. Bankes admitted that the 
expense which the public were put 
to in the erection of those monu- 
ments, gave them a fair claim to 
inquire how the funds received for 
exhibiting them were applied; but 
he thought the onus of such in- 
quiry ought not to be thrown upon 
his right honourable friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer. ‘The 
subject was, he granted, a fair one 
for inquiry. 

Mr. Hume expressed a hope 
that some such motion might be 
submitted to the house, and that 
it would receive the support of 
ministers. 

Sir C. Long was not aware of 
the fund to which the honourable 
member alluded, for the payment 
of persons for taking care of the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey; 
but if there were any over which 
the house had a control, it would 
be fair to inquire into its applica- 
tion. With respect to the reso- 
lution before the committee, he 
would observe, that the collection 
of Mr. Rich was very rare and 
valuable, and the parties who had 
the disposal of it evinced the 
most liberal disposition in treating 
with government for its purchase. 

The resolution was now agreed 
to, and the house having resumed, 
the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on Monday. 

House of Lords, April 25.— 
Marquis Camden presented two 
petitions from certain places in 
Kent, against any alteration in the 
corn laws. 

The Earl of Derby presented 
two petitions from—-— and Roch- 


dale, to the same effect. 
Lord 
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Lord Suffield presented a peti- 
tion to the same effect from a 
place in the county of Norfolk, in 
doing which the noble lord ob- 
served, that the question was one 
in which he had so strong a per- 
sonal interest, that he could not 
well trust himself in forming 
an opinion upon it, and still less 
in making it a subject of his 
vote. 

The Earl of Lauderdale took 
the present opportunity of asking 
the noble earl opposite whether 
it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty'’s government to propose any 
alteration in the corn laws during 
this session? It was not his wish 
to enter into any premature dis- 
cussion on the subject, but he 
thought it would be desirable that 
their lordships should be informed 
of the views of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters on this important question. 
If any doubt were left on the 
subject, their lordships would 
have the table covered with pe- 
titions. 

‘ The Earl of Liverpool could 
have no objection to giving the 
noble lord the satisfaction he de- 
sired, by distinctly answering his 
question in the negative; but at 
the same time he felt it to be in- 
consistent with his sense of duty 
to do so, without troubling their 
lordships with a few words of 
explanation. Their lordships must 
recollect, that the last time this 
subject was under the consider- 
ation of parliament was in 1822. 
The system adopted in 1815 was, 
however, continued, though it was 
generally agreed that that system 
ought not to be adhered to, but 
that some alterations should be 
made. The committee appointed 
in 1822, in their report recom- 
mended farther alterations, which, 
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however, had not been made. 
This was the state in which the 
se now stood. In reply to 
the noble lord, he certainly could 
not object to state in public what 
he often had declared in private, 
namely, that some alteration jp 
the present system of the corp 
laws was, in his opinion, necessary; 
and yet he was not prepared to 
go into the question during the 
present session, but hoped that it 
would be found convenient for 
their lordships to take it up in the 
course of the next session, and to 
enter into the consideration of jt 
in all its bearings. He was per- 
fectly sensible that if any uncer- 
tainty as to what might be done 
this session were to be allowed to 
continue, their lordships would 
have their table covered with pe- 
titions on the subject, and petitions 
conceived in a very different sense. 
Some, from a large and respect- 
able body of the population, would 
be in favour of the present law ; 
others, from another extensive 
and respectable part, would pray 
for an alteration. ‘Their lordships 
must not conceal from themselves 
this truth, that though the classes 
connected with land viewed the 
corn laws in a different light from 
those connected with trade, the 
true interests of all classes were 
on this question really the same. 
One class, however, looking to 
immediate interest, _ naturally 
wished to remove all restrictions 
on importation, while the other as 
naturally desired to raise the price 
of the commodity it produced. 
He had endeavoured to do his 
duty between these conflicting in- 
terests. There was, in his opinion, 
a difficulty in this question which 
he did not think had ever yet been 


fairly considered. No man a 
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more desirous than he was to 
we the trade of the country placed 
on the most liberal footing; but 
when commercial principles were 
applied to corn, obstacles arose 
which were not easily overcome. 
In all other kinds of manufacture, 
if a fixed protecting duty were 
it would be easy to abide 
by it, Whatever might be the 
state of the home supply at a 
icular time, things would at 
come round, and the manu- 
facture would find its level. But 
it was not so with respect to corn, 
because at however equitable a 
rate the duty might be fixed, still 
iods and seasons might occur 
in which no protecting duty what- 
ever could be adhered to. In a 
time of great scarcity it could not 
be said to a starving population 
that they should pay any thing in 
addition to the natural price of 
com. He threw out these ob- 
servations merely to show that 
there was a great difficulty be- 
longing to this question, but he 
was perfectly satisfied that their 
lordships must proceed to its con- 
sideration with the view of making 
some alteration in the present 
system, This, he thought, would 
appear to be called for on several 
grounds, The price of corn in 
this country was now nearly double 
what it was in 1815, when the 
present system was fixed. The 
argument used in making that ar- 
rangement was, that it was neces- 
sary to raise the price, in order 
to secure a reasonable profit on 
cultivation. This appeared to be 
no means necessary now, with 
80s. for the importation price. 
He felt, however, that he should 
not be rightly discharging _ his 
duty if he ventured to give any 
pinion as to what ought to be 
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the duty or import price. Next 
session opportunity would be 
afforded their lordships for a full 
consideration of the subject, and 
in the mean time he should only 
state what appeared to him to be 
the different principles on which 
their lordships would have to de- 
cide. He had stated that the 
present system could not be main- 
tained, — that was to say, with 
respect to importation price,—in 
consequence of the effect which it 
had on the value of labour. Their 
lordships would, therefore, have 
to proceed on one of three prin- 
ciples. Ist. They might alter the 
importation price, and in other 
respects retain the system. 2d. 
They might alter the existing sys- 
tem altogether, and adopting the 
recommendation of the committee 
of 1822, impose protecting duties 
with a maximum, beyond which 
importation should be perfectly 
free, and a minimum, under which 
no importation should be allowed. 
8d. A general protecting duty 
might be fixed, getting rid of the 
present system of averages. Fither 
of these latter plans would form 
a complete alteration in the pre- 
sent state of the corn laws; but 
the last mode could not be re- 
sorted to without placing some- 
where a discretionary power to 
remove the duty altogether in a 
time of scarcity. Much difficulty 
would be found in establishing a 
maximum or minimum along with 
a fixed protecting duty. If, there- 
fore, a fixed duty should be re- 
jected, their lordships would have 
the option, either of adhering to 
the present system with an alter- 
ation of the import price, or es- 
tablishing a system of protecting 
duties with a maximum and mini- 


mum ; or else of taking a maximum 
and 









and minimum without any pro- 
tecting duty. He knew not 


whether he had made _ himself 


intelligible, but he thought it 
right to lay before the house the 
different systems which it was 
likely their lordships would have 
to discuss. He must now again 
repeat, that it was not his inten- 
tion to propose any alteration in 
the corn laws during the present 
session. He did not know, how- 
ever, but that one particular part 
of the present system might 
sooner be brought under their 
lordships’ consideration — he meant 
the question relating to the bonded 
corn which had been and still was 
in warehouses. That question 
had already undergone some al- 
teration with respect to Canada 
corn. With regard to the other 


bonded corn, those members of 


the landed interest whom he had 
consulted on the subject were 
favourable to the contemplated 
alteration. As to the general 
question, he certainly could not 
think it right to enter on its con- 


sideration at this late period of 


the session; but, aware that it 
must in due time come under con- 
sideration, he was anxious to put 
the house in possession of his 
views and feelings on the sub- 
ject. 

The Marquis of Lansdown had 
a petition to present from the city 
of London, praying for a revision 
of the corn laws, which he should 
submit to their lordships to-mor- 
row. He concurred in much of 
what had fallen from the noble 
carl opposite; at the same time 
he must observe, that the result 
of many deliberate and serious 
reflections on this subject had 
brought him to the conclusion that 
it would be ultimately impossible 
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for parliament to continue a sys. 
tem of restrictive corn laws. "[; 
would therefore be the duty of 
parliament to look forward to the 
doing away of the system alto- 
gether. He agreed with the noble 
earl as to the difficulty of fixin 

a duty which would not be found 
very inconvenient in periods of 
scarcity or abundance: but at the 
same time, he regarded such a 
plan as the best calculated to 
prevent scarcity. While enter. 
taining this opinion as to a fixed 
duty, he must confess that he was 
far from regarding parliament to 
be now in a situation to determine 
what that duty should be. They 
must first determine the average 
price which would afford a sutli- 
cient guarantee to the British cul- 

tivator, and next the average state 
of productiveness on the continent. 
He was sure that most erroneous 
notions prevailed as to the ave- 
rage cost and price of agricultural 
produce on thie continent, and that 
there was great difficulty in de- 
termining what it was likely to be, 

in such a way as to enable their 
lordships accurately to fix a rate 
of ‘duty. In coming to a deter- 
mination, it would be their lord- 
ships’ duty to endeavour to con- 
ciliate all the interests in the 
country, and to take care that the 
balance should not incline too 
much to the one side or the other. 

Their great object should be, t 
arrive at something fixed and per- 
manent; for, bad as the present 
system was, he would rather retain 
it, with all its faults, than change 
it for one still liable to fluctuation. 

It was obvious, that if too high 4 
price were fixed, the manufae- 
turing interest would have just 
reason to complain of the dearness 


of provisions, which must - 
the 
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‘ee of every kind of labour. 
an a ice were fixed too low, 
the heated interests would be in- 
jured, and with it, as recent events 
had most strikingly proved, every 
other interest In the country would 
be seriously affected. Their lord- 
ng would then be assailed with 
hors and peer would 
be again compelled to raise the 
price. On these grounds he thought 
be could not too strongly impress 
on their lordships the necessity 
of considering this important sub- 
ject in all its bearings; and, in 
their revision of the present sys- 
wm, of looking to the establish- 
ment of a permanant Jaw which 
would be capable of conciliating 
the interests of all the different 
classes of the empire. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thanked 
the noble earl for the exposure 
he had given of his views on the 
corn laws. It was not his inten- 
tion then to deliver any opinion 
as to any particular plan which 
it might be proper for parliament 
toadopt, but he must remind their 
lordships, that while they were 
considering the subject, specula- 
ton would be at work. It was 
therefore necessary to delay their 

ination as little as possible, 

and to make the new system one 
of more certainty than the present. 
A fixed and permanent arrange- 
ment ought to be adopted for a 
tme of peace. The noble earl 
had stated, that under the present 
‘ystem, corn was now in this 
country twice the price it sold for 
on the continent; but he should 
recollect, that when the last ar- 
‘angement was made, the agri- 
culturists were told that 80s. was 
to be the minimum. ‘Their com- 
= t, however, was, that the price 
never reached 80s. However, 
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during the existence of the ar- 
rangement, bread had never been 
at an unreasonable price. If it 
were intended to come at last to 
a permanent arrangement, he did 
not conceive that the task could 
be accomplished without a most 
laborious inquiry, not only into the 
state of agriculture in this coun- 
try, but into its relative situation 
in the rest of Europe. When their 
lordships considered that the pre- 
sent system, under various modi- 
fications, was the same which had 
endured for more than a century, 
they could not be too cautious in 
departing entirely from it. Ke 
did not say that it was perfect ; 
but it was one under which the 
agriculture of this country had 
Jong flourished. On this ground, 
he dreaded alteration. He dreaded 
it, because, if any change was to 
be made, it ought to be to a per- 
manent system, which was diffi- 
cult; and because the situation of 
the landed interest was different 
from that of any other. Capital 
was embarked on land under 
leases of 21 years, and the value 
of that capital would be instantly 
affected by any alteration of the 
law. All he should farther say 
at present was, that he hoped the 
inquiry would be carefully con- 
ducted, and that the discussion 
would be deliberate. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished 
to make one observation more in 
consequence of what had fallen 
from the noble lords opposite. 
He fully agreed with them in the 
importance of a careful investiga- 
tion, and that if a change of sys- 
tem were made, it should be one 
of as permanent a nature as pos- 
sible. But if they were to look 
to the price of grain in this coun- 


try and abroad, they would find 
that 
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that nothing could be of a more 
varying nature. To be convinced 
of this, they had only to refer to 
the prices of the last thirty years. 
The different rate of taxation in 
this and other countries neces- 
sarily caused a great difference of 
price, and rendered it difficult to 
come to a decision on the question 
of duty. The variation in the 
weight of the taxation, too, from 
70 to 30 millions, was a cause of 
fluctuation. Prussia, Poland, and 
other countries, from which foreign 
corn was usually imported, were 
all poor; but as they increased 
img wealth and civilization, their 
power of supplying us would be- 
come less. ‘These were all cir- 
cumstances hostile to that perma- 
nency which was so desirable. 
Their lordships would have to 
consider, whether they would ad- 
here to the present system, or 
adopt one of protecting or fixed 
duties ; but, in whatever way they 
might proceed, it appeared to him 
that they could never expect to 
obtain that certainty which would 
enable them to fix an unalterable 
price. 

Lord King wished a determina- 
tion to be come to on this subject 
as speedily as possible; for, in 
consequence of the agitation of 
the question, bargains between 
individuals must be at a stand till 
a settlement took place. He was, 
however, glad that the noble lord 
opposite was to call the attention 
of parliament to the subject, and 
he hoped that an understanding 
would be brought about between 
the landed interest and the manu- 
facturers. Wheat in some of the 
continental ports was 18s.; but if 
the market was opened in this 
country, it would rapidly rise per- 
haps to 56s. or 60s.; but, what- 
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ever might be the present pr: 
great difficulty sales be a 
rienced in founding on it a fixed 
rate for importation. One 
inconvenience of a high rate Was, 
that when the ports were suddenly 
thrown open, an immense impor- 
tation ‘took place. Some mea. 
sure, he thought, ought to be 
adopted to restrain the excessive 
importation which took place in 
such cases. 

Lord Calthorpe, after express- 
ing his opinion in favour of the 
proposed investigation, presented 
a petition from the chamber of 
commerce of Birmingham, praying 
for a revision of the corn laws, 

The Earl of Darnley was glad 
to hear that this important subject 
was to be inquired into. He 
always regarded the landed and 
commercial classes of the country 
as having one common interest, 
Of this he was certain, that if the 
landed interest was injured by any 
change in the corn laws, the Bn- 
tish manufactures would lose their 
best customers. He approved of 
the plan of coming to no decision 
ee session. 

Several petitions against the 
catholic claims were presented. 

His royal highness the Duke 
of York stated, that he had been 
requested to present to their lord- 
ships the petition of the dean and 
canons of Windsor, praying that 
no further concessions should be 
made to the Roman-catholics. — 

He considered it erage: in 
bringing before their lordships 
the petition of so learned and re- 
spectable a body, to assure them 
it was worded so as to ensure !8 
reception ; but before he moved 
that it should be read, he must be 
permitted to say a few words. 

Sensible as his royal highness 


was 
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was of his want of habit and abi- 
lity to take a part in their lord- 

‘debates, it was not without 
the greatest reluctance that he 
ventured to trespass upon their 
time and attention; but he felt 
that there were occasions when 
every man owed to his country 
snd to his station, to declare his 
sentiments; and no opportunity 
could, in his opinion, offer, which 
required more imperiously the 
frank avowal of them than the 
present, when their lordships were 
called upon to make a total change 
in the fundamental principle of 
the constitution, and, in his royal 
's view of the question, 
to strike at the very root of its 
existence. 

His royal highness observed, 
that twenty-eight years had elapsed 
since this question had been first 
agitated, under the most awful 
circumstances, while this country 
was engaged in a most arduous 
ad expensive, though just and 
glorious war; that the agitation of 
it had been the cause of a most 
serious and alarming illness to an 
illustrious personage now no more ; 
whose exalted character and vir- 
tues, and whose parental affection 
for his people, would render his 
memory ever dear to this country ; 
that it had also produced the tem- 
porary retirement from his late Ma- 
Jesty’s councils, of one of the most 
able, enlightened, and most honest 
statesmen of whom this country 
could boast. 

Upon this question they were 
now called to decide; and from 

fitst moment of its agitation 
to the present, his royal highness 
hot for one instant hesitated, 
or felt a doubt, as to the propriety 
of the line of conduct he had 


opted in reference to it. 
18295. 
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That he must also call their 
lordships’ attention to the great 
change of language and sentiments 
which had taken place since the 
subject was firstintroduced, among 
the advocates for catholic eman- 
cipation. 

That at first the most zealous of 
these had cautiously and yet stre- 
nuously endeavoured to impress 
upon the minds of the people, that 
catholic emancipation ought not 
to be granted without establishing 
strong and effectual barriers against 
any encroachment on the protes- 
tant ascendancy. But how changed 
was now their language! Their 
lordships were now required to 
surrender every principle of the 
constitution, and to deliver us 
up, bound hand and foot, to the 
mercy and generosity of the Ro- 
man-catholics, without any as- 
surance even that they would be 
satisfied with such fearful conces- 
sions. 

His royal highness had, upon 
a former occasion, taken the liberty 
of stating his sentiments fully upon 
the subject, and had endeavoured 
to convey to their lordships that 
no person was more decidedly in- 
clined to toleration than his late 
Majesty, but that it must be ad- 
mitted there was a great diffe- 
rence between toleration, partici- 
pation, and emancipation, He 
would not now enter into this dis- 
cussion, convinced as he was that 
if the bill should again be brought 
under their consideration, its merits 
would be much more ably discussed 
by others of their lordships. ‘There 
were, however, one or two points 

which appeared to him to have 
been kept out of view in the diffe- 
rent debates that had occurred in 
various places, and which seemed 


to him of such vital importance, 
AA that 
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that he could not help touching 
upon them. 

The first was, the situation in 
which the church of England 
would be placed should catholic 
emancipation pass. If his royal 
highness were mistaken, he would 
doubtless be set right, but he had 
always understood that the esta- 
blished church of England stood 
in a very different situation from 
any other religious persuasion in 
the world,—different even from 
that of the sectarians in this coun- 
try. The established church was 
subject to its own government, 
and did not admit the interference 
of the civil authorities. It was 
placed under the authority of the 
king as the head of it, and under 
the control of parliament, so much 
so, that the church was not only 
not represented as a body in the 
lower house of parliament, but 
that no clergyman was admitted 
to a seat in it. 

Surely, their lordships could 
not wish to place the established 
church of England upon a worse 
footing than any other church 
within these realms; nor allow the 
Roman-catholics, who not only re- 
fused to submit to our rules, but 
who denied any authority of the 
civil power over their church to 
legislate for the established church, 
which must be the case if they 
should be admitted to seats in 
either house of parliament. 

The other point to which his 
royal highness had to advert was 
one he felt to be of a more deli- 
cate nature. He must, therefore, 
begin by stating to their lordships 
that he spoke only his own indivi- 
dual sentiments, as he must not 
be supposed to utter in that house 
the sentiments of any other person. 
He was sensible that by what he 
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was about to say, he should sab. 
ject himself to the scoffs and jeers 
of some, and to the animadyer. 
sions of others ; but from speaking 
conscientiously his own feelings 
and sentiments he would by no ap- 
prehension whatever be appalled 
or deterred. 

That he wished to ask whether 
their lordships had considered zhe 
situation in which they might place 
the king, or whether they recol- 
lected the oath which his Majesty 
had taken at the altar, to his peo- 
ple, upon his coronation, He 
begged to read the words of that 
oath :— 

‘T will, to the utmost of m 
power, maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the gospel, 
and the protestant reformed reli- 
gion established by law ; and I will 
preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of this reaim, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain to them, 
or any of them.” 

Their lordships must remem- 
ber that ours was a protestant 
king, who knew no mental reser- 
vation, and whose situation was 
different from any other person in 
this country ; that his royal high- 
ness and every other individual in 
this country could be released from 
his oath by the authority of parlia- 
ment; but the king could not. 
The oath, as he had always under- 
stood, was a solemn obligation en- 
tered into by the person who took 
it, from which no act of his own 
could release him ; but the king 
was the third part of the° state, 
without whose voluntary consent 
no act of the legislature could be 
valid, and he could not relieve 
himself from the obligation of an 
oath. 

His 
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His royal highness feared that 
he had already trespassed too long 
upon their lordships, and he thank- 
ed them for the patience with which 
they had heard him. If he had ex- 

ressed himself too warmly, espe- 
cially in the latter part of what he 
had said, he must appeal to their 
liberality. He felt the subject 
most forcibly, and it affected him 
yet more deeply when he remem- 
bered that to its agitation must be 
ascribed that severe illness, and 
ten years of misery, which had 
clouded the existence of his illus- 
trious and beloved father. He 
should therefore conclude with 
assuring their lordships that he 
had uttered his honest and con- 
scientious sentiments, founded 
upon principles which he had im- 
bibed from his earliest youth; to 
the justice of which he had sub- 
scribed, after serious consideration, 
when he attained more mature 
years; and that these were the 
principles to which he would ad- 
here, and which he would maintain 
and act upto to the latest moment of 
his existence, whatever might be his 
situation of life—So help him God! 

The petition was read, and laid 
on the table. 

The Earl of Harrowby presented 
a petition in favour of the catholic 
claims from the Roman-catholics of 
the midland counties. 

In the house of commons on the 
same day Mr. Wilson presented a 
petition signed by 5000 persons, 
praying a revision of the corn laws. 

House of Commons, April 26.— 
The house was occupied until half- 
past three in the morning with a 
very lengthened debate upon the 
elective franchise (Ireland) bill. 
The nature of the measure may 
be best understood by the state- 
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ment of Mr. Littleton who brought 
it forward. He said, his motive 
for bringing it before the house 
arose from a conviction which he 
had long entertained, that the 
present mode of exercising the 
elective franchise in Ireland was 
fraught with great evil, as it re- 
garded the property of the country 
and the morality of the people. 
He thought that any measure 
which tended to alter the system 
that now prevailed in Ireland with 
respect to the elective franchise, 
that tended to check the mode by 
which vast numbers of available 
votes, coming from the most igno- 
rant class of Lrish peasantry, for 
the greater part Roman-catholics, 
were procured, would receive the 
approbation of the protestant com- 
munity, at the moment when that 
community was called upon to ex- 
tend important political rights to the 
higher orders of the catholic body. 
It had been said that his object was 
disfranchisement, and not regula- 
tion. It was unnecessary for him 
to stop now, in order to examine 
how far the measure which had 
been submitted to the house, and 
which was printed, bore the cha- 
racter of a measure of disfranchise- 
ment; since he had requested that 
the second reading of the bill 
should be postponed to this day 
with a view of extending protection, 
as far as possible, to all present 
vested interests. If the right of 
registered 40s. freeholders to vote 
were to expire when the period of 
the registration of their freeholds 
was at an end, those who now en- 
joyed that right could hold it only 
three years longer. But the house 
would presently see, that provision 
would be made to preserve in the 
most perfect and unqualified man- 
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ner all vested interests which were 
at present in existence. lor this 
purpose, a clause had been framed, 
which provided that nothing in this 
act should extend to prevent any 
person who had registered a free- 
hold, or who should register a free- 
hold, before the passing of this act, 
from renewing that registration. 
He hoped that this provision would 


go far to remove the opposition of 


those gentlemen who, on constitu- 
tional grounds, had objected to 
this measure. After the passing 
of the act, there would be a ces- 
sation of the practice of multiplying 
those votes arising from freeholds, 
determinable on lives; and it would 
cause the creation of a different 
description of votes, which would 
be of the utmost importance to 
Ireland. ‘There was nothing, 
whatever, in the bill, which pointed 
at disfranchisement. By the act 


of 1793, a certain desermption 
of peasants were allowed to vote, 


those, he meant, who held free- 
holds, determinable on lives, of 
the nominal value of 40s. It was 
very easy to conceive the mis- 
chiefs which were inseparable from 
such a system; and it was to put 
an end to them—to take away the 
capacity of creating freeholders of 
this description—that the present 
bill was introduced; but he re- 
peated, that no existing vested 
interest was interfered with. If 
the Irish voters at all represented 
in property or character the free- 
holders of this kingdom, he would 
be the last man to interfere with 
so valuable a class of individuals; 
but the former were not, in any 
way, similar to the latter. ‘Their 
creation was, in fact, a fraud on 
the spirit of the law and of the 
constitution; because, by their 
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great numbers, they kept down 
the real freeholders of the coun. 
try. They effectually suppressed 
the expression of public opinion 
on the part of that body; because, 
whatever they might feel as to 
the fitness of a candidate, they 
could neither return nor reject 
him, if the great body of those 
40s. freeholders was opposed to 
their wishes. The freeholders to 
whom this bill applied, were not, 
like the landholders of the country, 
the strength and honour of the 
nation; they were, on the con- 
trary, its weakness and its dis- 
credit, for they ruined the very 
property which reared them. For 
these reasons, he thought the 
house would act most unwisely 
if they did not supply some re- 
medial measure to an evil of such 
magnitude. Nothing, as he had 
observed, which was contained in 
this bill, was founded on the prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement. It 
trenched on no freehold right, 
similar to that which was known 
in this country; and, where the 
nature of that species of right was 
most departed from, even with 
regard to leasehold votes, it was 
a measure entirely prospective. 
Let the house look to what the 
real character of the system was. 
By the term “ freeholder,” in 
England, was understood one who 
was in the actual and absolute 
possession of freehold property 
to the amount of 40s. or upwards. 
There was another description of 
persons who also had a right to 
vote; he alluded to those who had 
an annuity, or rent charge of pro- 
perty, to the same amount. Such 
persons ought, he conceived, in 
justice, to be deemed freeholders. 
The same law which prevailed in 
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Ireland also existed in some few 
cases in England. These were 
confined to bishop's leases, and to 
the estates of a few of the oldest 
Roman-catholic families of this 
country. This was the state of 
the case in England. But the 
Irish leaseholder, who, in that 
country only, was considered a 
freeholder, possessed no landed 
property whatever. He dragged 
out a miserable existence, by la- 
bouring on the soil; and his right 
to vote was perhaps dependent 
on some ancient life. He not 
unfrequently held that right from 
a sub-lessee; he did not possess 
‘0s. a year in actual and solid 
property ; he might stipulate to 
pay a rent to that amount, and, 
in default of that payment, he was 
liable to be distrained upon, and 
whatever property he could call 
his own might be sold; he was 
obliged to attend at the session, 
to swear that he was actually 
worth 40s, a year; when he had 
committed that perjury, he was 
compelled to follow the herd to 
the hustings, and to vote for that 
person in whose favour his land- 
lord interested himself, and of 
whom, perhaps, if he had the 
ability to judge for himself, and 
were left to take his own course, 
he would entirely disapprove. 
Gentlemen who were acquainted 
with county elections in England, 
knew that ho greater accusation 
could be made against a candi- 
date than that he had not per- 
sonally solicited the votes of the 
freeholders. ‘This was, undoubt- 
edly, at times very inconvenient 
to the candidate; but the jealousy 
with which the freeholder viewed 
any infraction of the practice, 
proved that he understood, and 
rightly appreciated, the value of 
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the great privilege which he en- 
joyed, and which, therefore, he 
would not exercise lightly, nor in 
the support of a man by whom 
he conceived he had been slighted. 
But woe to him who visited and 
canvassed the electors of Lreland. 
He was sure to fight a duel, as the 
reward of his temerity. He un- 
derstood it was the rule in the 
courts of law in Ireland—(a mem- 
ber called out, “ The courts of 
honour,” which caused much 
laughter)—he understood it was 
the rule in the courts of honour in 
Ireland, that whoever ventured to 
bring over to his interest the 
voters on the estate of a gentle- 
man who wished to have his op- 
ponent returned, must justify his 
conduct at the pistol’s mouth. It 
was said that his hon. friend, the 
member for Galway, who was per- 
fectly conversant in these matters, 
considered the offence given by 
such an aci to be of so positive a na- 
ture, that he could hardly decide 
whether the person so conducting 
himself was not bound to receive 
his adversary’s fire, without re- 
turning it. It was stated in evi- 
dence, with respect to those elec- 
tors, that whenever it answered 
the purpose of the catholic priest 
to raise a particular feeling amongst 
them, that he could do so, not only 
with success, but with impunity ; 
and it was further stated, that 
whenever the landlord and the 
priest were brought forward in 
competition, the latter always 
drove the former out of the field. 
He did not wish to read much of 
the evidence, because he hoped 
that every gentleman had done 
himself, and the house, and the 
catholic body at large, the justice 
to read it; and if any gentleman 


had not done so, he hoped he should 
not 
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not be deemed presumptuous when 
he said, that that individual was not 
qualified to decide on this question. 
He would now, with the permis- 
sion of the house, read extracts 
from the evidence. In the first 
place he would advert to what had 
been stated by that intelligent 
catholic barrister, Mr. Blake. He 
thus described the Irish 40s. free- 
holder: —“ In general they pay 
what is originally a rack rent for 
the land, they then build mud huts 
upon it, and if they make out of 
the land a profit of forty shillings 
a year, a profit produced by the 
sweat of their brow, they reconcile 
to themselves to swear that they 
have an interest in it to the extent 
of forty shillings a year; whereas 
the gain is produced, not through 
an interest in the land, but through 
their labour.” Being asked, “ Do 
you think, generally speaking, that 
the forty-shilling freeholders exer- 
cise any free choice at elections ?” 
he answered, “ My opinion is, that 
they have none.” He would now 
call the attention of the house to 
the opinion of Mr. O'Connell. 
He stated, that “ in many places, 
the forty-shilling freeholder was 
considered as part of the live 
stock of the estate.” And when 
asked, “Are you of opinion that 
there is any great difficulty in 
making registries of freeholders 
without the business being very 
accurately performed according to 
law ?” he answered, ** The greatest 
facility ; the clerk of the peace can 
appoint his deputy, any man can 
be his deputy for the moment, and 
it is the easiest thing in the world 
to register freeholds upon the pre- 
sent system, without either free- 
hold or valid tenure to constitute 
a freeholder. ‘There must be first 
tenure, that is to say, a grant for 
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life or lives to constitute a free. 
hold; in order to registry, there 
must be at the utmost such a rept 
as would leave the freeholder g 
profit of forty shillings a year: 
now I have known numerous jp. 
stances, where, if a peasant was 
made to swear that he had a free. 
hold of forty shillings, he would 
have perjured himself in the 
grossest way; and in those in. 
stances a friendly magistrate or 
two may very easily get into the 
room; an adjournment of the 
sessions for the purpose of re. 
gistry is the easiest thing in the 
world, because the act of parlia- 
ment gives validity to the registry, 
notwithstanding any irregularity 
in the adjournment of the sessions: 
therefore two magistrates can 
come together very easily, get the 
deputy of the clerk of the peace 
to attend, and they can register 
upon unstamped paper if they 
please. They can register, with 
the life described such a way, that 
that life will be either dead or 
living, as they please, at the next 
election; John O’Driscol or Timo- 
thy Sullivan, or any thing of that 
kind. Frauds with respect to the 
registry of freeholds are very con- 
siderable,” Mr. O’Connel added— 
“but still it is, I take it, a very 
great advantage to the Irish pea- 
sant upon the whole, to have the 
power of voting given to him by 
forty shilling freehold.” Who was 
there (demanded Mr. Littleton) 
that professed himself to be a 
friend to catholic emancipation, 
and did not agree in that senti- 
ment? It could not be doubted 
but that the act of 1793 created 
a great additional interest in that 
house in favour of the Roman- 
catholics, and forwarded the claims 


of that body. Looking at that 
fact, 
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fact, he did not disagree with Mr. 
O'Connell in the conclusion to 
which he had come—namely, that, 
under the existing state of the 
law, it was advantageous to the 
Irish peasant to possess this pri- 
vilege. He now came to the 
evidence of Mr. Shiel, who said, 
when speaking of raising the qua- 
ification of freeholders, “ I fur- 
ther think, that so far from its 
being an injury, it would be a 
benefit to the lower orders that 
the qualification should be raised, 
and that the mass of the peasantry 
should not be invested every five 
or six years with a mere resem- 
blance of political authority, which 
does not naturally belong to 
them, and which is quite unreal.” 
He also said, “ The peasantry are 
driven in droves of freeholders to 
the hustings: they must obey the 
command of their landlord ; it is 
only in cases of peculiar emer- 
gency, and where their passions 
are powerfully excited, that a re- 
volt against the power of the land- 
lord can take place.” He would 
next advert to the evidence of 
Mr. Hugh Wallace on this sub- 


ject. His examination ran thus :— 


“Do you think any kindness is 
induced from the landlord to his 
tenantry, by the fact of their hav- 
ing those forty shilling freeholds ?— 
I question very much if there is.” 
“ In some cases, does it not lead 
to acts of hardship upon the part 
of the landlord towards his tenants, 
where the tenants refuse the land- 
lord’s solicitation for their votes ? 
—That I have no doubt of.” “Do 
you know in what manner some 
of the proprietors in Ireland are in 
the habit of controlling the votes 
of their tenants?—I know two 
modes by which they harass the 
tenants who do not vote as they 
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wish them to do.” “ Will you be 
good enough to state them ?—One 
is, preventing them from having 
bog ground, (the right of cutting, 
in the bogs of the landlord, firing 
for the tenant), which, in general, 
is not granted by the leases, but 
is an easment that they are per- 
mitted to enjoy by the landlords ; 
the other is, the compelling them, 
upon estates where it has always 
been allowed that half a year’s 
rent should be in the tenant's 
hands, to pay up that to the da 

it becomes due.” “ So that, if 
the forty-shilling freeholder votes 
according to his own judgment, he 
is immediately obliged to pay up 
what is called the back half-year’s 
rent, and is deprived of firing for 
the next half year?—Yes.” “ The 
right of fuel is not leased out 
with the freehold?—It is not.” 
‘Generally speaking, those forty- 
shilling freeholders exercise no 
freedom of election whatever ?— 
Generally speaking, I do not con- 
ceive they do; I conceive quite 
the reverse.” Thus (observed 
Mr. Littleton) it appeared that in 
many parts of Ireland a man was 
obliged to forego the dictates of 
his conscience, or be starved for 
want of fire during the winter. 
He would now refer to the unso- 
phisticated and practical evidence 
of the hon. member for Kilkenny, 
(Mr. Dennis Browne) which was 
exceedingly important. He was 
asked, “ Did it ever occur to you, 
that it would be desirable to make 
the abolition of the forty-shilling 
freeholders a part of catholic eman- 
cipation?” and he answered thus 
—‘ A great part of the interest 
of my family depends upon tN 
shilling freeholds of the catholic 
persuasion, so that you could not 


apply to any person who —_ 
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be less likely to give you fair 
information upon that subject ;” 
but the right hon. member’s con- 
science made him speak out, for 
he added—“ but if you can pre- 
vail upon the forty-shilling free- 
holders in England, and upon the 
forty-shilling freeholders in the 
north of Ireland, who are a very 
sturdy race of men; if you can 
prevail upon them, you can do it 
with the Roman-catholics, but 
most undoubtedly it must be a 
general measure ; if the object is 
a free and fair election—if the 
object is, that a man should re- 
present the fair sense of the 
county, undoubtedly the forty- 
shilling freehold system is entirely 
against that.” He proceeded to 
say —“‘ That the present election 
laws are all for the encouragement 
of fictitious votes, because they 
give no power of examining at 
all; any man that is registered 
must vote; and as to going to a 
petition afterwards, that is quite 
out of the question; we can hardly 
stand the expense of an election, 
much less of a petition.” Now, 
the measure which was at present 
before the house, was intended 
entirely to remove those fictitious 
votes; and he was really surprised 
that any gentleman should oppose 
such a measure. He was asked— 
“Are not, in point of fact, the 
small freeholders so much under 
the influence and in the power of 
the landlords, that they dare not 
act against them?—I think they 
are: I think they would be very 
daring to do so, because they owe 
us generally double what they 
have to pay us.” It was quite 
clear, (continued Mr. Littleton) 
that if an individual dared to con- 
sult his own opinion in voting, he 
would be reminded of the half 


year’s rent which was in arrear 
and, under the influence of fear, 
he would be obliged to vote con- 
trary to his conscience. The 
house might here see the demo- 
ralizing effects of this system: 
and he really thought that the 
hon. member (Mr. D. Browne) 
was entitled to the thanks of the 
house for the candour which he 
had manifested in exposing it. If 
one of these freeholders, at the 
general election, dared to yote 
against his landlord, the reward 
of his temerity would be an eject- 
ment from his residence. What 
further proof was necessary of 
the demoralization which must be 
produced by such a system, than 
the fact, that landlords did not 
only pursue this course, but that 
they pursued it with impunity? 
In another part of his examination 
Mr. Blake was asked—* Do not 
you think a considerable outery 
would be raised in Ireland, if it 
was proposed to raise the qualifi- 
cation of forty-shilling freehold- 
ers?” and his answer was—“ If 
the forty-shilling freeholders were 
persons of independent property, 
exercising through their property 
any influence, I think it would 
produce a very serious outcry; 
but I think the present forty-shil- 
ling freeholders are not persons 
likely to feel it.” This was indis- 
putably the fact. The Irish forty- 
shilling freeholder had nothing to 
lose. Such a loss as that of 
voting, would, in fact, be a real 
gain. He would lose a disgusting 
qualification, which enabled him 
to live by perjury; and certainly 
that would be a benefit. But if 
the bill of the hon. baronet passed 
—and he did not desire that the 
measure he now proposed should 
be carried without the other— then 
would 
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would the Irish catholic enjoy the 
cratifying feeling that he was 
placed on an equality with his 
protestant brother. 


To the nobi- 
lity and gentry of Ireland the act 
«hich he now endeavoured to 
have carried into effect, would be 
one of inappreciable value, for it 
was a measure which would bind 
them all to abstain from cutting 
up their estates and incomes by 
the roots, which they were now 
continually doing, by raising those 
immense armies of fictitious free- 
holders. They would be obliged 
to depend, as the nobility and 
gentry of England did, on the 
force of public opinion. They 
would have no other influence be- 
yond that which was attached, and 
would always be attached, to the 
possession of extensive property. 
There was another feature of de- 
moralization arising out of this 
system, which he could not pass 
over in silence. It was the grow- 
ing neglect and indifference of the 
lower classes of Ireland to the 
sanctity and solemnity of oaths. 
This was stated in the evidence to 
be produced by the multiplication 
of oaths in that country. ‘They 
were, in consequence, looked upon 
without awe, and were frequently 
violated. Mr. O'Connell, in his 
evidence, had given a very inter- 
esting, and, he believed, a very 
faithful statement on this point. 
He was asked—-‘‘ Do you con- 
ceive that the multiplication of 
oaths has had the effect of lessen- 
ing their sanctity in the eyes of 
the lower orders in Ireland ?” His 
answer was, “ Yes; the frequency 
of oaths has had a most demo- 
ralizing effect on the peasantry of 
Ireland ;” and he farther said— 
“This is principally evident in 
the minor courts of justice in that 
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country. To have a conscience is 
bad. The man who has one can 
do his friend no good; but a 
witness who is free from such tie 
is invaluable. ‘The peasantry em- 
ploy their children, at a very early 
age, to act as their witnesses, and 
the consequence may be easily 
imagined.” Now he would ask, 
what hope was there of ameliora- 
tion in a country where landlords 
were constantly encouraging the 
disregard and neglect of a form 
which was of the most sacred cha- 
racter and nature? He had no 
hesitation in saying, that amongst 
the evils of the system which he 
had been describing, this, to which 
he now referred, was almost the 
greatest. Before he entered more 
particularly into the provisions of 
this brief bill, he would state, that 
there was no novelty in its princi- 
ple. Formerly, in this country, 
freeholders of every description, 
without respect to the amount of 
their income, were allowed to 
vote; and he believed that, with 
respect to the election of coro- 
ners, that principle still prevailed. 
But, by the statute of Henry the 
Sixth, the right of voting was 
restricted to those who had 40s. 
a year, or upwards, of clear, 
actual property. According to the 
value of money at present, and in 
the reign of Henry VI., it might 
be argued that the qualification 
ought to be raised. But it ought 
to be observed that there were 
very few freeholders in this coun- 
try who did not possess a more 
extensive property than that which 
would barely qualify them to vote ; 
and when he considered their in- 
dependence, and the intelligence 
they possessed, they appeared to 
him to be so admirably qualified 
for the discharge of their duties, 

that 
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that the propriety of altering the 
qualification had never entered 
into his mind. When in 1793 
the elective franchise, under the 
same qualification, was granted to 
the Roman-catholics of Ireland, it 
was foretold by every man of 
sense in the Irish parliament, that 
the catholic clergy and Jaity would 
raise the number of voters too 
high, and that frauds of every de- 
scription would be resorted to. 
This was soon verified; and the 
act of 1795 was passed, which 
made occupancy the condition of 
voting. It was by that act pro- 
vided, that no individual should 
vote for a knight of the shire in 
Ireland, unless he was in actual 
occupation of the ground from 
which he claimed the right of vot- 
ing. ‘The evil, however, not only 
continued, but increased. <A law 


was in consequence enacted, which 
provided that no 40s. freeholder 


should be allowed to vote, unless 
his freehold was registered for one 
clear year prior to the day of 
election, and it also provided that 
the registration should be renewed 
every seven years. Here, then, a 
clear distinction was made between 
the 40s. freeholder and the 40/. 
or 50/1. freeholder. But this was 
not all. By an act of parliament 
passed in the month of June last, 
which was known as Mr. Browne’s 
act, joint-tenants were prevented 
from voting. The preamble set 
forth that certain joint tenants 
were in the habit of voting for 
members of parliament, to the 
material prejudice of the improve- 
ment of the people, the right thus 
assumed being a colourable one 
only; and the bill declared that 
no joint tenants, as described in 
the preamble, should be thereafter 
allowed to vote. Here, then, was 
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a prospective disfranchisement of 
a large body of people, and 
cially of Roman-catholics. Tha 
bill was agreed to by a large 
of those who considered it as 4 
step towards procuring catholic 
emancipation. But now the same 
persons who were still anxious 
for catholic emancipation objected 
to the present bill, although it was 
intended as a powerful instrument 
for achieving that great measure, 
He did not know how the parties 
who were friendly to the bill of 
last year, could consistently op. 
pose the present. On this point 
he should be glad to hear their 
explanation. ‘The whole question, 
it appeared to him, resolved itself 
into the amount to which the qua- 
lification should extend; for the 
principle, he had shown, had al- 
ready been recognized. What 
the qualification should be, it was 
in the breast of the house to 
determine. Three sums had been 
spoken of —5l. a-year, 101. a-year 
or 20/1. a-year. If the qualifica- 
tion were as low as 5l. a-year, 
it would only increase the evil. 
He was sure there were but few 
landlords who created freeholders 
under a rack-rent of 40s, a-year, 
that could not, with equal facility, 
get his tenant to swear that he had 
an interest in the land of 51. a- 
year, although he only derived 
that sum from his labour. If the 
amount of the qualification should 
be raised to 20/., he should fear 
that it would have the effect of 
reducing the electors to too small 
a number for the fair expréssion 
of the public opinion. His own 
individual wish, therefore, was in 
favour of the qualification being 
limited to 10/., and this he be 
lieved would be sufficient to 
against perjury, which was so great 
an 
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an evil in the present system, be- 
cause no person would commit so 
barefaced a fraud as to swear to 
that, unless they were really in 

ssession of it. He would now 
come to the advantages which this 
regulation was likely to produce 
to the country. In the first place, 
it would operate as a bounty for 
creating that valuable class of 
men, a yeomanry, the absence of 
which in Ireland had, it was ad- 
mitted universally, been the cause 
of many of the evils under which 
that country laboured. In the 
second place, it would tend to 
strengthen and confirm the pro- 
testant interest, and the protestant 
establishment in that country. If 
it were true, as was generally be- 
lieved, that the population of Ire- 
land was catholic, while the pos- 
session of property was in the 
hands of the protestants, surely 
any measure which tended to 
strengthen and to raise the re- 
spectability of the latter class 
was one which must be approved 
of by persons of every description 
of political opinion. In support 
of this view of the subject, he 
would beg permission to quote 
the opinions which had been given 
in evidence on the committee 
to inquire into the state of Ire- 
land, by the honourable member 
for Lowth, (Mr. L. Foster) and 
by Mr. Blake. It would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to find 
any persons better qualified than 
those gentlemen to give opinions 
on this subject, or opinions which 
were more satisfactory in them- 
selves. This question was put 
to the hon. member for Lowth— 
“What is your opinion of the 
effect of the operation of the elec- 
tive franchise, in respect to 40s. 
freeholders, since the act of 1793?” 
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His answer embraced some of the 
moral and political evils of the 
system, which he (Mr. Littleton) 
begged to read, although it was 
only the conclusion which went 
directly to the point. He said— 
* TI have no hesitation in saying 
(and I never met with any gentle- 
man who would differ from me in 
private, whatever he might say in 
public), that however beautiful in 
theory it may be to admit persons 
possessed of 40s. freeholds to a 
participation in electing their re- 
presentatives, in practice it tends 
toany thing but their own freedom, 
or the assertion of their own privi- 
leges; and that it has had the 
operation of adding very consider- 
ably to the number of the existing 
population in Ireland, and _ still 
more to their misery. A more 
mistaken view of the subject could 
not be, than to suppose there is 
any freedom of choice practically 
existing on the part of those per- 
sons: it is a clear addition of 
weight to the aristocracy, and not 
to the democracy, in elections. It 
tends to set aside any real value 
or importance that the substantial 
freeholders of 50/, or 201. might 
otherwise have; it bears them 
down by a herd of people, each of 
whose votes is of as much conse- 
quence as their own, and who are 
brought in to vote, without any 
option on their part. The only 
doubt that ever arises is, whether 
they are to give their votes ac- 
cording to the orders of their land- 
lord or of their priest. The only 
parties that ever come into con- 
tact in deciding which way a 
Roman-catholic 40s. freeholder 
shall vote, are the landlord and 
the priest ; the tenant in neither 
case exercises any other choice 
than to determine which he will 
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encounter—the punishment he may 
expect from his landlord in time, 
or that which he is told awaits 
him in eternity.” “ Has not it 
also contributed greatly to the 
demoralization of the people, in 
respect of oaths ?— Certainly ; 
there is no end to the perjury in 
qualifying for the franchise.” He 
was then asked, “ Do you think, 
from your knowledge of Ireland, 
the influence of the priest, if 
generally exerted, would have 
greater weight than the influence 
of the landlord?” “I have no 
doubt” (he replied) “ that the 
priests could drive the landlords 
out of the field. I think they 
have done it wherever they have 
tried. The consequences are ex- 


tremely to be deprecated, in refer- 
ence to the unfortunate tenantry. 
Subsequent to the election, the 
landlord necessarily loses the good 
fecling which otherwise he might 


have had towards the individual 
who has deserted him; the rent 
is called for, and it is in vain for 
the voter to look to his late advi- 
sers for any assistance to meet it. 
There have fallen within my own 
knowledge, frequent instances of 
the tenants, having been destroyed 
in consequence of their having 
voted with their clergy.” The 
subject was pursued by the hon. 
member in his subsequent answers. 
“Do you not think that a pro- 
testant member of parliament, de- 
pending entirely for his election on 
Roman-catholic constituents,would 
vote very much as a Roman- 
catholic member of parliament 
elected by the same persons ’—I 
think he would, and that he does, 
though not with the same since- 
rity.” ‘ Do you think, that that 
portion of the Irish protestants, 
whom you have stated to be ad- 
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verse to the claims of the Roman. 
catholics, would be more disposed 
to entertain the consideration of 
those claims, if they thought any 
modification of the right of voting 
might be a part of the arr 

ment /—I think a great many of 
them would be very much infly- 
enced by that consideration, and 
decided by it.” “ A large pro- 
portion ?—I cannot speak to the 
very proportion; but there are 
many, I have no doubt.” “ Does 
not that apply to the three pro. 
vinces of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught; how would it affect 
Ulster ?—I conceive that in Ulster, 
with the exception of the county 
of Cavan, the protestant free 
holders are so predominant in 
numbers, that the Roman-catholic 
freeholders cannot produce the 
inconveniences contemplated. In 
Cavan, I think, the parties are 
more nearly balanced.” “ What 
would be, in your opinion, the in- 
convenience of depriving the forty- 
shilling freeholders in those parts 
of the country of the right of 
voting ?—I think the consequence 
would be to diminish the influence 
of the aristocracy in elections, and 
to give to the substantial yeomanry 
of the north a new and important 
influence. I dare say the forty- 
shilling protestant freeholders in 
Ulster might feel a little mortified 
at the passing of the law; but I 
beg to say, that even with respect 
to the protestant freeholder, | do 
not think it would be any real loss 
to him, for I do not consider that 
even the protestant freeholders of 
Ulster exercise their own judg- 
ment. They, to», are in the 
power of their landlords.” “ What 
do you apprehend would be the 
effect of the alteration of the elec- 


tive franchise in the other three 
provinces 
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provinces of Ireland ?—I think 
one immediate effect of it would 
be to present to many of the 
members who now sit for the 
south of Ireland, the option of 
losing their elections, or of re- 
sisting the Roman-catholic claims. 
[think it would throw them, for 
their chance of success, on the 
fitty and twenty pound freeholders. 
[ think some of the present mem- 
bers for the south of Ireland hold 
their seats by virtue of the forty- 
shilling franchise.” Here he felt 
obliged to stop for a moment, and 
to observe, that if he were not ad- 
vocating a bill, which was to be 
contingent upon, and to go along 
with the great measure of catholic 
emancipation, the policy of quoting 
the evidence of the hon. member 
might be questionable; but as it 
was the object of that measure 
to restore the catholics of Ireland 
to the possession of their ancient 
and constitutional rights, and as 
the bill now before the house 
would not take effect until the 
other had passed, there could be 
no danger of reducing unfairly the 
number of Roman-catholic mem- 
bers. The hon. member was asked, 
“ Supposing the catholics to be 
emancipated, and the elective fran- 
chise to be raised to 20/., would 
there not be fewer persons in par- 
liament for Ireland, depending on 
catholic constituents, than there 
are now /” His answer was, “ pro- 
bably not half a dozen represen- 
tatives for Ireland, depending on 
Roman-catholics ; but it may be 
material to observe that every 
thing I have said supposes the 
legislature shall not create any 
franchise intermediate between 
40s. and 201, If the franchise 
was raised to 5/., | am persuaded 
very many of those unfortunate 
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persons who have sworn to a 
franchise of 40s. would swear to 
one of 5l. 1 do not think they 
would outrage appearances so far 
as to swear to one of 20/." Upon 
this answer, then, he (Mr. Little- 
ton) thought he was fully justified 
in fixing the qualification at 104, 
The principle of the alteration was 
so fully recognized and so ably 
advocated by the hon. member for 
Lowth, that he thought he had a 
right to look for his support on the 
present occasion; and if he should 
entertain any different opinion 
from him with respect to the 
amount of the qualification, it 
would be competent for the hon. 
gentleman to propose in the com- 
mittee whatever sum he thought 
fit to be inserted in the clause. 
He would now refer to the evidence 
of Mr. Blake on the same subject, 
which was as follows :—** Would 
the raising of the elective qualifi- 
cation materially diminish that 
influence of the priests over the 
voters at elections ?—lI think it 
would ; and I think, in every 
view of it, it is a measure essen- 
tial to the peace of Ireland.” 
“ Have the goodness to explain 
the manner in which that measure 
would operate ?—I think it would 
operate beneficially in various 
views of it, as connected with po- 
litical power, as connected with 
the subdividing of land, and as 
connected with the want of a re- 
spectable yeomanry in Ireland. 
It would operate usefully, in point 
of political power, because it would 
give extended effect in Ireland to 
what I conceive to be a vital prin- 
ciple of the British constitution— 
that property and not numbers 
should constitute the basis of poli- 
tical ascendency in the state. It 
would operate to prevent multi- 
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plied subdivisions of land, by 
taking away from landlords the 
temptation to such divisions, which 
the hope of extending political 
influence creates: it would tend 
to encourage the growth of a re- 
spectable yeomanry in the country, 
in the same proportion, and upon 
the same principle : because land- 
lords who wished to have political 
influence, and who could only 
have it through a respectable class 
of freeholders, would be induced 
to promote the existence of such 
aden? 

this answer, he (Mr. Littleton) 
would be willing to rest, but he 
was desirous of reading to the 
house one other question and 
answer respecting the catholic 
clergy :—‘“ Do you apprehend, 
that a state provision for the 
catholic clergy would be received 
gratefully by them and by the 
people ?—I think a state provision 


for the Roman-catholic clergy, if 


the Roman-catholic body were 
taken into the bosom of the state, 
and received as good and faithful 
subjects, would be considered a 
great boon, and would give great 
satisfaction both to the clergy and 


laity.” After the evidence which 
he had quoted, as well as from the 
deep and anxious consideration 
he had given to this subject, he 
could not doubt that the main and 
immediate tendency of this mea- 
sure would be to take from the 
catholie population an influence in 
elections which was neither useful 
to their interests nor safely ex- 
ercised, and to extend that which 
was more properly vested in the 
higher orders, strengthening at the 
same time the protestant esta- 
blishment in that country. He 
had been pressed by more than one 
hon. member in that house to 


Upon the good sense of 


abandon the measure which was 
now under discussion, and to cop. 
tent himself rather with the a 

pointment of a committee. He 
had, however, declined to do this 
for several reasons. In the first 
place, he begged to remind the 
house that it was upon the eyj. 
dence contained in the report of 
parliamentary committees that this 
measure was founded. Whatever 
difference of opinion might prevail 
as to the nature of the remedy to 
be proposed, there was none as 
to the existence of the evil, which 
was admitted in its fullest extent, 
To attempt to reach this evil 
through the slow means of ano- 
ther committee was in vain; and 
such was the spirit of evasion in 
Ireland, that he was convinced 
any measure short of that legisla- 
tive enactment which he ho 

would now be adopted by the 
house, would only add tenfeld to 
the perjury and the other evils 
with which the present system 
abounded. He was not without 
hope, that after the statement 
which he had made, the hon. mem- 
ber for Corfe-castle (Mr. Bankes) 
would see reason to change and 
mitigate some of the epithets he 
had bestowed upon this bill on a 
former occasion. He hoped, too, 
that many of those who had for 
years voted with the hon. mem- 
ber would be now found to desert 
his ranks; that the defection 
would not be confined to the 
young recruits, who had already 
set the example, but would spread 
to those veterans who for the last 
13 years had shared with him the 
defeat and overthrow which had, 
during «ill that period, attended the 
opposition to the claims of the 
catholics. Theré was no man 


who did not feel that this ques- 
tion 
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tion had now arrived at a point 
where it was impossible for it to re- 
main stationary any longer. If the 
public opinion were really to di- 
rect the proceedings of that house, 
who could deny that it was now 
loudly expressed in favour of the 
question ? Who could observe the 
heirs apparent to some of the 
peerages of the realm differing 
from their fathers, and renouncing 
the old prejudices which had 
hitherto seemed inseparably con- 
nected with their family names, 
and yet doubt that the time had 
arrived when this question must 
be carried. ‘The catholic clergy, 
and the laity, were now willing to 
make sacrifices much greater than 
they had ever before offered or 
contemplated. Of this disposition 
they could give no greater proofs 
than by their concurrence in the 
measure before the house. ‘There 
was no concession which they 
would not make in return for the 
boon which this bill was to confer 
on them; and when it should be 
carried into effect, they were will- 
ing to pass an act of oblivion on 
all that had taken place, and to 
hold out the hand of reconciliation. 
He felt that he should be wanting 
in candour, if he did not state, 
that amongst his constituents there 
were many persons for whose 
opinion on every other matter he 
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had the highest respect, with 
whom on this it was his fate to 
differ ; but he must state that in 
that part of the country to which 
he alluded, the question was ra- 
ther regarded as one of religious 
antipathy than of political regu- 
lation. He was, however, satis- 
fied that the same causes which 
had produced so great a change 
in the opinions of parliament, 
would have a similar effect out 
of doors, and he had no doubt 
that in a very short time all per- 
sons would be united in their con- 
viction of the expediency of this 
measure. For his own part he 
should act upon this opinion with 
unabated zeal: and he now con- 
cluded by saying he was perfectly 
convinced that until parliament 


should consent to do what was 
just towards the catholic people of 
Ireland, they could never hope to 
establish that peace and union 
which were necessary to the well- 


being of the nation. 

The honourable member then 
moved the second reading of 
the bill, which, after consider- 
able discussion, in which Mr. 
L. Foster, Mr. Plunkett, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Lambton, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Brownlow, Mr. C. 
Hutchinson, and several other 
members, was carried by 23% 
against 185. 
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Regulation. 


H OUSE of Commons, May 5.— 

Mr. Maberly rose, pursuant 
to notice, to submit to the house 
a proposition for the repeal of the 


duties on beer. He observed 
with satisfaction the many appli- 


cations which had been made to 


the house, praying that those du- 


ties should be removed; but if 


there were not a single petition 
before the house on this subject, 
still he thought parliament was 
bound to alter the system which 


now prevailed, and to grant relief 


to the great body of the people. 
It was the duty of the legislature 
to act with impartiality ; and he 
would say, that if ever there was 
a statute passed that was partial 
in its operation—that was con- 
trary to justice,—it was that 
which imposed the existing duties 
on beer. He had heard the 
chancellor of the exchequer and 
the right hon. president of the 
board of trade declare, that they 
wished to adopt a system of li- 
beral policy in every respect ; and 
from what he had seen, he believed 
their anxiety to do so was sincere 
and disinterested. After the 
liberal opinions he had _ heard 
them express on different occa- 
sions in that house, he had a 
right, he thought, to feel sure 
that he should have their votes 


this night. ‘There was but one 
difficulty which stood in the Way 
of his motion —there was but one 
argument which the gentlemen to 
whom he had alluded could ad- 
vance against it—namely, the loss 
which the revenue would sustain, 
The principle they must give up 
to him, unless they turned round 
on the arguments used by them- 
selves this session. If they wished 
to do justice, this tax, if it must 
be continued, should be made to 
bear equally on all classes. It 
was unfair that it should fall 
heavily on those who were least 
able to afford it, while it did not 
touch the opulent part of society, 
It was improbable that the house, 
in general, would understand the 
situation in which the country 
stood with reference to those du- 
ties, unless he entered into some 
little detail on this subject. At 
present, there was a tax on malt 
of 20s. per quarter : but the house 
could recollect that the effects of 
that tax were very different on 
those who brewed their own beer, 
when compared with the effect of 
the beer duties on those who pur- 
chased that beverage from the 
brewer. The rich man could 
brew his own beer; but the poor 
man, who had neither premises, 


capital, skill, or time, could - 
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He therefore was deprived of the 
benefit which the opulent man 
enjoyed. The beer duty was, in 
fact, a tax on the poor individual, 
from which the wealthy individual 
was exempted. He demanded of 
the house, whether they would 
continue to support so unfair and 
so unjust a principle. The duty 
on beer was very considerable. 
It produced annually, 2,281,000/., 
which was charged with 295,000J, 
for collection. ‘This was chiefly 
contributed by the poor; and he 
knew not how any man could re- 
concile it to his conscience, to vote 
against a motion which was in- 
tended to lighten such a serious 
burden. The rich man paid 20s. 
per quarter for his malt. That 
was the only tax levied on him. 
But the poor man had to meet a 
double duty--20s. malt duty, and 
35s. beer duty: making a total of 
55s. If the calculation were made 


by the bushel, the rich man paid 


104d., while the poor man paid 
2s. He would ask, was this a 
just measure of legislation? Was 
it fair or proper? Nothing tended 
more to bring legislation into dis- 
repute, than a proceeding so un- 
just and partial; and therefore 
some measure ought to be taken 
to place this tax on a proper fvot- 
ing. The duty ought either to 
be removed altogether; or it 
should be put on in such a man- 
ner that every class should pay 
alike. As the law now stood, 
the rich man paid 5s. for that 
which cost the poor man 15s. ; 
the latter paid 4d. a gallon more 
for beer than the former. With 
respect to the plan for introducing 
anew beer, which the chancellor 
of the exchequer had endeavoured 
by a legislative enactment to bring 
into use, he believed it had not 
1825. 
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produced the contemplated effect, 
as in the course of the year, but 
fifteen thousand barrels of beer 
were brewed under that act. 
These, duties, although in the 
opinion of some gentlemen they 
might be so unimportant as to 
need no alteration, were founded 
upon a principle which could not 
stand the test of examination. 
They enforced from the poor man 
a tax between 200/. and 3001, per 
cent. more than was paid by the 
rich. To the latter, the article of 
beer was aluxury ; to the former, 
it was one of the indispensible 
necessaries of life. The poor 
man required something more 
than the bread and cheese by which 
he supported his existence. He 
required some liquor, and none 
was better for the purposes of 
nourishment and refreshment than 
beer. The effect of spirits upon 
the lower classes of the commu- 
nity was known to be most in- 
jurious and demoralizing. U 

this statement of the facts which 
this subject disclosed, he asked, 
then, whether the house could 
resolve any longer to continue a 
tax so partial in its operation, and 
whieh weighed so heavily upon 
the poorer classes? It had been 
said by some of those who were 
opposed to the view which he 
(Mr. Maberly) took of this sub- 
ject, that the poor man might 
brew his own beer, and thus ex- 
empt himself from the payment 
of this tax; but he could do no 
such thing To brew required 
time, which he could not give; 
it required money, which he did 
not possess ; and space which he 
could not command. He was 
probably the the inhabitant of a 
garret, and his daily earnings only 
enabled him to provide for his 
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daily necessities. Where, then, 
and how was he to brew beer? 
He had in reality no option at all, 
and no means of avoiding the pay- 
ment of this unjust and burden- 
some duty. ‘There was, however, 
a means by which the weight 
might be removed ; and this was, 
by placing the duty on malt in- 
stead of on beer. The expense 
of collecting the duty on malt was 
now 300,000/. perannum. Ifthe al- 
teration he recommended should be 
adopted, this sum would be saved 
to the country ; because, although 
the duty on one was 20s., and on 
the other 40s., the expense of 
collecting would be the same. 
Upon the subject to which he now 
called the attention of the house, 
he had twice before approached 
it. He had then, as he trusted 
he had done now, treated the 
subject fairly. On the first oc- 
casion, in 1823, he had asked only 
for a committee to inquire into 
the matter, and he had given the 
right hon. gentleman (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer) an op- 
oe if he had chosen to avail 

imself of it, of doing what must 
have given satisfaction. ‘The 
house then said that the duty was 
so just, so fair, so proper, that 
there ought to be no inquiry at 
all; and this, too, at the very 
moment when the right hon. gen- 
tleman was dabbling (if he might 
use that expression) with a mea- 
sure he had since carried respect- 
ing beer, and which, although it 
had done some good, had fallen 
far short of the remedy which the 
subject required. At the same 
moment, too, that the house re- 
jected the inquiry for which he 
moved, there was lying on the 
table a petition from Scotland, in 
which doubts were expressed of 
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the possiblity of levying the 
His wish for a ite ce = 
from the experience he had had 
of the usefulness of such inquiries: 
for, perhaps, the most valuable 
and correct information which had 
ever been obtained on any sub. 
ject had been through the com. 
mittees of that house. In the 
following year (1824) he had 
proposed a committee to inquire 
into the expediency of substituting 
the tax on beer for a tax on malt 
of the same amount; and 
too, had been refused. If, there. 
fore, in again approaching the 
house on the subject, he should 
vary the terms of his p iti 
he hoped he should stand excused, 
The motion he should now submit 
was much stronger and more ex- 
tensive than those he had before 
suggested ; but the evil was one 
which required a strong remedy. 
His motion would be, that from 
the 5th of January next all the 
cuties on beer should cease. The 
inquiries he had asked for had 
been refused, and there was 
nothing left him but this course, 
If the principle of the tax against 
which he contended was right, 
why was it not followed up m 
other instances? Why were not 
tea, candles, soap, leather, glass, 
wine, and tobacco, all taxed in 
the same manner? Would the 
right hon. gentleman dare t 
put in a schedule to any bill that 
he should have to propose, such 
items as that the poor man should 
pay 6d. a gallon Naty on his beer, 
while the rich man paid only 2)¢.! 
And yet this was the actual ope- 
ration of the present law. It 
been urged by way of excuse for 
this tax, that it prevented the 
mixing of noxious ingredients m 
beer; but if this were really the 
reason, 
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reason, why was is it not applied 
to wine and tea? or why were 
not the consumers left to the ex- 
ercise of their own judgment and 
taste in that as in other things? 
The system as it existed encou- 
raged a monopoly, if not to the 
brewer, at least to the retailer, by 
means of the licences. All the 
reasonable good that could be ex- 
pected to result to the police of 
the country, would be from hav- 
ing public-houses placed under a 
proper surveillance, and this might 
be effected by allowing officers to 
visit the houses in which beer was 
retailed, to prevent their being 
made the resort of improper per- 
sons. If this were admitted, the 
house could not refuse to come to 
the decision that the sale of beer 
ought to be as free as that of any 
other commodity. But it would 
be said, perhaps, that to take off 
this tax might interfere with what 
the right hon. gent. called a sink- 
ing-fund, but what he (Mr. Ma. 
berly) denied to be any such thing; 
because that only could be called 
a sinking fund which was an actual 
surplus in the revenue. He con- 
tended that the debt was now 
twelve millions more than it had 
been in 1815, and that this was 
occasioned by the deadweight act. 
Ifhe had not already pointed out 
the injustice of the tax on beer, 
he would refer to the reduction 
which had been made in the duty 
on spirits, and which, as they were 
less necessary, ought to have been 
postponed in the course of relief 
to beer. He knew the right hon. 
gentleman would say that his ob- 
ject in this had been to put a sto 
to smuggling, but in this he h 
not succeeded, because the motive 
still remained strong enough to 
induce the practice. Looking at 
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the subject, then, in this point of 
view alone, the people had a right 
to ask for a reduction. It would, 
not, perhaps, be readily believed, 
but the fact was so, that the right 
hon. gentleman and his colleagues, 
in their chambers in the treasury, 
fixed the price of table beer. No- 
thing could, in his opinion, be 
more absurd than this. They 
might with as good reason fix the 
price of bread as interfere with 
another article not less necessary, 
nor of less common consumption. 
After the experience he had al- 
ready encountered, he was pre- 
pared to believe it possible that 
he might lose the present motion ; 
but he should nevertheless feel it 
his duty to take the sense of the 
house on the resolution. He con- 
cluded by saying, that he hoped, 
if he were defeated, his labours 
might at least have the effect of 
convincing the house of the in- 
justice of cbitininha this burden- 
some tax on the people, and that 
some other more fortunate person 
would propose a measure which, 
if it did not’ do away with it alto- 
gether, would divide its weight 
equally between the rich and the 
poor. The hon. member then 
moved, “ that from and after the 
5th day of January, 1826, all the 
duties on beer should cease.” 

Mr. Brougham rose to second 
the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, he was compelled to 
oppose the former motions of the 
hon. gentleman, because there was 
nothing in the subject which re- 
quired an examination by a com- 
mittee."’“Now the hon. gentleman 
proposed to place the beer duty 
on malt, wf | on this he would 
make a few observations. As to 
the total repeal of the duty with- 
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out any substitute whatever, he 
did not feel called upon to argue 
that question, because the right 
hon. gentleman himself did not 
seem to think it was practicable 
to take off three millions. A few 
weeks ago the hon. gentleman 
proposed the reduction of the win- 
dow-tax, amounting to 1,250,000. 
The same arguments which had 
been used against that measure 
applied to the present motion, and 
he did not think the house would 
choose to listen to a repetition of 
them. He was aware that in so 
immense a system of revenue as 
ours, there might be very sound 
objections brought against many 
branches of it, and this might, 
perhaps, be stated of all; but be- 
yond this general fact the argu- 
ment could not be urged. ‘The 


petitioners probably believed that 
the substitution of the beer duty 
on malt would materially reduce 
the price of beer; but he should 


be able, he thought, to satisfy the 
house that this was not the case. 
The beer duty produced at pre- 
sent 3,000,000/. per annum. ‘To 
raise this tax by the substitution 
proposed, it would be necessary 
to lay an additional tax of two 
shillings on the thirty million 
bushels of malt which must be 
consumed ; this would raise the 
price of beer 10s. per barrel of 
36 gallons, or about 1d. per quart. 
If, therefore, he admitted that the 
objections of the hon. gent. were 
valid against the inequality of the 
present duty, still the burden would 
rest as it did now, upon the con- 
sumer, who, although he would 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that his neighbour paid more, 
would himself pay nothing less. 
The right hon. gent. could not 
admit that this tax was paid by 
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the poor classes of the community 
exclusively, or chiefly. In this 
town a great portion of the con. 
sumers of beer were not of this 
description, and in the country a 
great number of families were jn 
the practice of brewing their own 
beer. Upon them this substitu. 
tion would fall very heavily. The 
hon. gent. had assumed too, in 
his calculation, that the beer con- 
sumed by the rich and the poor 
was of the same strength—that it 
took in all cases only one quarter 
of malt to make three barrels and 
a half of beer. On the contrary, 
the beer of the rich man, whether 
he drank it himself or not, was 
much stronger than that brewed 
for ordinary consumption. In this 
point of view, therefore, the caleu- 
lation of the hon. gentleman as to 
the inequality was erroneous. The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Brougham) had said it would 
be highly desirable to give greater 
facility to the retail trade. He 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) 
agreed with him. It was that 
opinion that induced him to bring 
in a bill to accomplish that pur- 
pose, and which he had got the 
house to agree to, but with no 
small difficulty. ‘ The hon. and 
learned gentleman,” said the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, “ may 
learn fortunam ex aliis; but not 
ex me. ‘Tome the other part of 
the line, verumque laborem, only 
applies.” The right honourable 
gentleman had endeavoured at the 
same time to effect another mea- 
sure relative to the estimating and 
collecting the duty, and although 
all were agreed upon the princi- 
ple, so many obstacles were thrown 
in his way, that he was obliged to 
abandon every thing else, and to 
fall back upon the other measure, 
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which was the real object of the 
apprehensions of those who caused 
the obstacles. Although he could 
not pledge himself to any measure 
on the subject, he should be very 
glad if the state of the finances 
would allow hira to take off the 
duty altogether; but he could not 
conceive that the proposed sub- 
stitution would be in any respect 
desirable. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said, that he wished 
the reduction of the duty on spirits 
had been postponed to that on 
beer. If by a wish he (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer) could have 
managed the matter, it would have 
been done; but he was obliged, 
in dealing with the spirits, to pro- 
vide against any diminution of the 
revenue, and to do it, in fact, when 
hecould. The object in reducing 
the duty on wine had been not so 
much to relieve any particular 
class of the people as on a princi- 
ple of commercial policy to bring 
back the consumption to that 
point from which, in consequence 
of the intercourse with the conti- 
nent, and from other causes, it 
had fallen off. All he could say 
on the subject before the house 
was, that it would give him great 
satisfaction if he were able to re- 
duce the duty on beer. If his 
expectations should be realized, 
he would take the first opportunity 
of dealing with the subject, but he 
must not hold out expectations of 
the fulfilment of which he was not 
certain. With respect to the hon. 
gentleman’s opinion respecting the 
collection, he had explained on a 
former occasion, that this was 
founded on a misapprehension: it 
was impossible to ascertain the 
expense of the collection, because 
the same individual was frequently 
employed in collecting various 
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branches of the revenue. He 
could assure the hon. gentleman 
that if he were more deeply initi- 
ated into the mode of collecting 
the malt duty, he would know 
there was none in which more 
frequent attempts at evasion (many 
of them successful) were made. 
Frequent prosecutions were the 
consequence; and if a double 
duty were imposed, a double 
temptation would be the conse- 
quence. For these reasons he 
could not consent to the reduction 
of 3,000,000/. of taxes, nor at 
present to any other modification 
of the duty. 

The house divided, for the mo- 
tion, 24, against it, 88—majority, 
65. 

Mr. J. P. Grant rose, pursuant 
to the notice he had given, to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to alter 
and amend the existing law re- 
specting wrongous imprisonment, 
and delays of trial in Scotland. 
The hon. and learned gentleman 
said, it must be evident that it 
would be better that all the laws 
on this subject should be com- 
prehended in one act, rather than 
spread, as they now were, in a 
variety of acts over the whole 
statute-book. It was allowed by 
every body, that the Scottish law 
was extremely defective on these 

oints. Nothing could be more 
absurd, than that the inhabitants 
of one end of the country should 
live under one system of laws, so 
vitally affecting their interests, 
while the inhabitants of the other 
end should live under a different 
system. He could assure the 
learned lord opposite (the lord 
advocate), that it was not his in- 
tention to interfere with the office 
of lord advocate. His objects 
were principally these,—first, to 
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throw greater responsibility on 
the magistrates in granting war- 
rants for the apprehension of cri- 
minals; next, to give a more 
enlarged power to the judges of 
the criminal courts, for the better 
protection of the liberty of the 
subject; also to remove doubts 
and difficulties where they existed ; 
and lastly, to place the poor man 
on the same footing as the rich, 
with respect to trials. ‘The-hon. 
and learned gent. then proceeded 
to explain to the house the insuf- 
ficiency of the present law, and 
the absolute necessity of its amend- 
ment. He added, that if the house 
should allow the bill to be brought 
in, he would propose that a distant 
day should be appointed for its 
second reading, in order that it 
should in the mean time be printed 
and sent down to Scotland, for the 
purpose of being submitted to the 
law authorities of that country for 
their opinion. He concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the 
bill. 

The Lord Advocate said he did 
not mean to oppose the bringing 
in the bill, but at the same time 
he thought that great caution 
should be observed in interfering 
with a law which had existed for 
upwards of one hundred years, 
and which might be considered 
the habeas corpus act of Scotland. 
The learned lord then proceeded 
to call the attention of the house 
to the advantages of the present 
law, and contended that the act of 
1701 afforded a greater protection 
to the people of Scotland against 
wrongous imprisonment, than was 
afforded to the people of England 
by the habeas corpus act. He 
hoped, however, that his hon. and 
learned friend would bring in his 
bill rather for the amendment than 
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the repeal of the present law, as 
the word “ repeal” might excite 
some alarm among the people of 
Scotland. The changes which the 
bill of his hon. and learned friend 
would introduce into the law of 
Scotland, would cause all the eri. 
minals of that country to be tried 
in Edinburgh, and would so create 
an annual expense of 15,0001, or 
20,000/., without conferring any 
benefit on the public. 

Mr. Abercromby thought that 
extreme caution should be used in 
meddling with an act so dear to 
the people of Scotland as the act 
of 1701. He therefore concurred 
with the learned lord in suggesting 
to his hon. and learned friend the 
propriety of denominating his bill 
a bill to amend rather than a bill 
to repeal that act. He was aware 
that there were some defects in 
that act which required amend- 
ment; and he thought that his 
honourable and learned friend, in 
bringing them under the attention 
of parliament, was doing that 
which would not only confer ho- 
nour upon himself, but also great 
benefit upon the community. 

Leave was given to bring in the 
bill. 

Mr. Plunkett obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the amendment 
of the laws with respect to special 
juries and trials in Ireland. He 
stated his object to be, to assimi- 
late the law in Ireland, for striking 
special juries, to that in England; 
and also, in certain cases, to enable 
parties, as was the case in England 
by an act of 1798, to remove the 
venue from towns corporate to the 
adjoiming county. 

Mr. Denman hoped that the 
right honourable gentleman would 
introduce a clause in his bill, to 
enable defendants to pray a tales 

in 
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in special jury cases, without being 
obliged to request a warrant from 
the attorney-general. He hoped 
the right honourable secretary 
(Mr. Peel) would introduce a si- 
milar provision in his general jury 
ill. 

: Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill. 

Mr. John Smith, in rising to 
move for anaddressto his Majesty, 
for a copy of all correspondence 
between the lord-lieutenant of the 
West Riding of the county of York 
and the secretary of state, respect- 
ing certain abuses and mismanage- 
ment in the gaol of Bradford, said, 
that his reason for calling the at- 
tention of the house was this :— 
an individual had been arrested 
for a small sum of money, by virtue 
of a process, and he soon after 
broke loose from the bailiff, and 
was speedily retaken, and lodged 
in this gaol, where, owing to the 
gaoler being an imbecile man, this 
prisoner was loaded with irons and 
handcuffs, and so kept for seven 
weeks, except at intervals of five 
minutes once a week, to enable 
him to change his linen. The 
prisoners at large complained of 
their treatment in this gaol; and 
such was the petty tyranny which 
had been exercised, that on appli- 
cation to the lord-lieutenant of the 
West Riding of York, and on re- 
ference to the secretary of state, a 
prosecution was ordered, and one 
miscreant was convicted of cruelty 
to a prisoner in this gaol. He 
was glad to hear that no opposition 
was intended to his motion, and 
that every desire had been ex- 
pressed to correct such abuses 
and punish the delinquents. He 
believed that in the treatment of 
paupers in some of the gaols, the 
utmost barbarity was inflicted. 
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Mr. Peel said, that the hon. 
gentleman had only done him 
justice, when he anticipated that 
he would not oppose such a mo- 
tion as this. If such abuses as 
were represented had been com- 
mitted, he should not so far dis- 
grace himself as to attempt to 
vindicate the delinquents, or to 
oppose the production of any cor- 
respondence which was calculated 
to throw a light on the subject. 
He then stated, that upon receiving 
a communication from the lord- 
heutenant of this district, who had 
done himself great credit by his 
conduct in this particular business, 
he (Mr. Peel) had referred the 
subject to the consideration of the 
attorney and solicitor-general, and 
eventually ordered a prosecution, 
in which one of the parties had 
been convicted. He was most 
anxious to see the small local 
jurisdictions throughout the coun- 
try avail themselves of the power 
which they now had of sending 
their prisoners to the general 
county gaol, upon paying a small 
quota of expense: he wished this 
transfer to be more generally 
exercised ; indeed, he was disposed 
to go farther, and to say, that he 
did not think the general admi- 
nistration of the justice of the 
country would be injured if these 
petty courts of jurisdiction were 
abrogated in certain cases. 

The motion was agreed to. 

House of Commons, May 6.— 
Mr. Brougham moved the order 
of the day for the house resolving 
itself into a committee of the whole 
house on the Roman-catholie relief 
bill. 

On the question, “that the 
speaker do now leave the chair,” 
being put, 

General Gascoyne rose and = 
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that he took that early opportunity 
to enter his protest, as far as he 
possibly could, against the pro- 
posed measure. ‘i here were a few 
points connected with it, which, 
much as the subject had been dis- 
cussed, did not appear to have 
struck the mind of any party but 
himself. He could not avoid view- 
ing this bill in conjunction with 
two other measures now before the 
house. They all appeared to be 
component parts of the same sys- 
tem. With respect to the first of 
these bills, which was intended to 
contract the number of voters in 
Ireland, if the principle were once 
conceded, he knew not where it 
would end. If once they com- 
menced this disfranchising system, 
could any man say to what extent 
it might be carried? It appeared 
to him to be a most dangerous 
precedent. If he understood 
correctly the intention of the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Little- 
ton) who introduced the bill, it was 
not meant to affect the existing 
40s. freeholders ; but, as they ex- 
pired, the right to vote, which 
would devolve, under ordinary 
circumstances, on those who suc- 
ceeded them, was to be done away, 
by which measure about 250,000 
persous would be disfranchised. 
Such a measure as this appeared to 
him to be highly objectionable. 
Then came the bill for the support 
of the Roman-catholic clergy. If 
a minister of the crown stood up 
in that house and assented to that 
bill, which went to the appropria- 
tion of half a million of money, he 
must consider him either as acting 
on his own responsibility, or as 
having stated the case to his royal 
master, and received his consent 
to the measure. If he were wrong, 
it was easy to correct him ; but he 
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always understood that when appli. 
cation of this kind was made for 
the appropriation of the public 
money, it was, as a matter of form, 
necessary to procure the ro 

sanction. It struck him, that if 
it were asked for without that 
sanction, the proceeding was irre- 
gular; and if it were granted, jt 
proved that in case the bill were 
passed, his Majesty would have no 
objection to it. They had not, 
however, been apprised of any 
such assent having been given, 
He was convinced that 7-10ths of 
the population of this country were 
hostile to the bill now under con. 
sideration. What, he asked, was 


the state of the country? What 
was the state of that house? The 
demise of that house must take 
place in a very short time. At 
the end of next session it must of 
necessity die a constitutional death. 
(No, no.) Well, then, let it go 


on to the end of the seven years, 
But, when its term was out, were 
gentlemen sure, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the country, that 
the next parliament, supposing 
this and the other bills to pass, 
would approve of those measures! 
He thought it would be otherwise. 
Would not the new parliament be 
likely to cail upon ministers to 
show that they were borne out in 
what they had done? In his 
opinion, if there were any appear- 

ance of this measure being ca 
through the lords, it would become 
the duty of his Majesty's ministers 
to advise a dissolution of parlia- 
ment forthwith. Nothing, he con- 

ceived, could be more unpo 
in this country than the introdue- 
tion of a bill for the paves of 
ranting support to the priests. 
= pe» ot he heard, and 
from every thing he saw, he was 
thoroughly 
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thoroughly satisfied that if the 
house permitted the bill for the 
support of the priests to pass, no 
responsibility being attached to 
those who brought it forward, no 
adviser of the crown having been 
consulted on the question, it would 
be attended with very serious con- 
sequences. He thought the house 
would be acting not only incauti- 
ously, but rashly, if they carried 
into effect a bill of this kind, since, 
in all human probability, the next 
parliament would recede from the 
enactment; and thus the country 


might be plunged into a state of 


anarchy and confusion from which it 
would be found difficult to extricate 
it. The conduct of the attorney-ge- 
neral for Ireland, on this occasion, 
surprised him very much. He 


had called on the house, very pro- 
perly, to suppress the favourite 
association of the catholics—that 
association which was said to re- 
present the opinions and feelings 


of the whole body. But it was 
most extraordinary that he should, 
almost in the same breath, when 
he moved the third reading of that 
bill, the object of which was to put 
down the organ of the catholic 
body, introduce another, admitting 
to the highest privileges in the 
state the very persons whose con- 
duct had excited so much appre- 
hension. How could his learned 
friend reconcile this? He wished 
to know to what extent it was in- 
tended they should go? He was 
desirous of being informed what 
constitutional loss was likely to be 
sustained by those different mea- 
sures, and whether any intention 
existed of bringing forward others ? 
If the people of England were re- 
conciled to this bill for emancipa- 
ting the catholics—if their feelings 
could be ascertained, and those 
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feelings were favourable to it, then 
the measure might be passed with 
safety. But, as they knew not 
what the real feelings of the peo- 
ple were, he called on the house 
to pause. If they did not, he 
feared they would have some rea- 
son to rue their hasty proceeding. 
It was not his intention to oppose 
the motion for going into a com- 
mittee. But, as he felt very strongly 
on this subject, he had availed him- 
self of the present opportunity to 
declare his opinion. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, he was 
also one of those who felt it a 
duty to oppose this bill. He rose 
rather to express the opinions 
which he entertained, than in the 
hope that he should be able to 
prevent the house from going into 
a committee; although he felt it 
absolutely necessary that a division 
of the house should take place be- 
fore that step was resolved upon. 
He would shortly state the view 
which he took of this very impor- 
tant and vital question. It was, 
as he thought, altering the legis- 
lation to a pretty considerable ex- 
tent—nay, it was legislating upon 
legislation. It went to repeal that 
oath of supremacy which every 
member of that house had taken 
in the presence of each other, and 
in the face of the country. He 
did not doubt that the terms of 
that oath were in the recollection 
of every person who heard him; 
but he would nevertheless request 
that the clerk might be ordered 
to read it over. ( The clerk here 
read the oath of supremacy.) If, 
then, resumed the hon. gentleman, 
it should turn out that the bill be- 
fore the bouse would have the 
effect of violating the oath which 
had been just read, he need not 
say what would be its effect - 
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all hon. members who looked at 
this subject in the same way as 
he did. There were two points 
of view from which this question 
might be contemplated. The first 
was, that every member who was 
returned to that house as a re- 
presentative of the people of Eng- 
land, entered it upon the condi- 
tion, implied if not expressed, that 
he would preserve the British 
constitution in church and state, as 
it had been handed down to us by 
our forefathers. This condition, 
according to his apprehension, no 
man was at liberty to get rid of. 
The persons by whom these hon. 
members had been returned were 
well aware of the nature and effect 
of this oath, and he was glad of 
the present opportunity of telling 
the house that those persons were 
neither so ignorant nor so careless 
about it as they had been repre- 
sented to be, but were sensibly 
alive to the course which was now 
proposed to the legislature of the 
country. The other view which 
he took of the subject, and which, 
in his opinion, was not less forcible, 
was, that by a direct enactment, 
the house would recognize the au- 
thority ofa foreign potentate. The 
terms of the oath which had been 
read were positively against any 
such introduction; and yet, by the 
bill it was proposed to form a 
board of catholic bishops, who 
were beforehand engaged by a 
solemn vath to obey in all respects 
the authority of the church of 
Rome. Th:s he took to be a point 
which by no argument the house 
could get over. Arguments might 
be used against this with so much 
ingenuity, that he should find it 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
answer them; but he denied that 
any man could controvert the fact 


which he there advanced. He 
trusted that the house would see 
its forcible effect, and not persist 
in a course which must stultify all 
the past experience of parliament, 
and break down the securities 
which had been wisely provided 
for the protection of the constity. 
tion. If the house would look to 
the preamble of the bill, 

would find a great deal about the 
permanence and inviolability of 
the protestant church. He might, 
perhaps, be told, that he ought 
not to attempt to pull to pieces 
the bill; but whether in the opi. 
nion of others, he ought, or ought 
not, still he would do it. It was 
altogether a most vicious piece of 
legislation, and it could never be 
passed without a violation of that 
solemn engagement which they had 
entered into with one another and 
with the country. There was in 
the very outset of this bill a curi- 
ous anomaly: it talked, as he had 
said, of the preservation of the 
protestant establishment ; and yet, 
in the subsequent parts of it, pro- 
ceeded to provide for the return 
of Roman-catholic members for 
Ireland. Now, in the union with 
Scotland, there was a clause di- 
rectly against the return of any 
such member. This, therefore, 
was to him not only an important 
point, but one which the house 
could in no way get over. Not, 
however, to dwell upon this, he 
should call the attention of hon. 
gentlemen to the statement, that 
the declarations related only to 
matters of spiritual and religious 
belief, and not to the allegiance of 
his Majesty’s subjects. The truth 
of this statement could not be 
proved. If itcould, why, he asked, 
were catholic members not now 
sitting there? Why was it “a 
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cary to legislate for them at all? 
Did they not protest and entertain 
and he gave them credit for the 
zeal and sincerity with which they 
jid so) their faith in the supre- 
macy of the church of Rome, and 
did they not vow to continue that 
faith to their death? Their alle- 
giance, then, was divided. ‘The 
allegiance of the subjects of these 
realms ought to be entire, and was 
payable to the sovereign on the 
throne, who was acknowledged to 
be the supreme authority in all 
matters, spiritual as well as tem- 

ral. Upon what pretence, then, 
could catholics pretend to a con- 
stitutional and undivided alle- 
giance? It was a contradiction 
in terms to talk of it, and in fact 
was wholly opposed to the truth. 
What was the objection of the 
catholics to the oath of supre- 
macy? It was only for one word, 
to which they could not agree. 
And did the oath proposed by the 
bill before the house (which he 
did not quarrel with because it 
was tightly worded) obviate this 
objection? Had any of those per- 
sons whose evidence had been 
taken as conclusive authority in 
the committees, been asked if they 
would take this oath? He be- 
lieved that no honourable and con- 
scientious catholic could be found 
to take this oath. He might, per- 
haps, misunderstand the creed of 
the catholics, but he believed, 
nevertheless, that it would be 
found very difficult to induce any 
of them to adopt this oath. He 
wished to know whether the ca- 
tholie bishops would do so. He 
had read through the evidence of 
Dr. Doyle, and very heavy work 
he had found it, That reverend 
prelate had been asked if he had 
taken an oath of obedience to the 
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pope of Rome, and he answered 
that he had. He was then asked 
if he recollected the contents of 
that oath, and he answered that he 
did not. It appeared to him 
rather extraordinary that a person 
of his high character in the church 
to which he belonged should not 
know this. Dr. Doyle said, how- 
ever, he could get a copy of the 
oath from the vicar apostolic. He 
(Sir T. Lethbridge) did not know 
whether this oath had been seen 
by any member of the house : for 
himself, he had not been able to 
find it, high or low. He had, 
however, got a copy of an oath, 
which he believed was that taken 
by the Roman-catholic clergy, and 
which,«although he would not 
pledge himself for its verbal accu- 
racy, was, he believed, nearly cor- 
rect. The persons making it swore 
to pay entire obedience to their 
Lord the Pope, and to assist him 
in the recovery of the popedom, 
and the royalties belonging to it, 
against all men,—to support his 
authority to the utmost of their 
power, and, as far as was possi- 
ble, to make other persons do so, 
and to receive as conclusive the 
decisions of the holy canons, and 
of the council of Trent. The 
hon. member asked, then, how it 
was possible that persons who had 
taken this oath could, with a safe 
conscience, substitute for it ano- 
ther, which in every word and 
every sentiment was opposed to 
it? It was impossible to do so 
without the commission of flat 
perjury; and this consideration, 
if it were the only one, was, in 
his opinion, so important, that it 
ought to influence the house 
— going into the committee. 

ith regard to the commission of 


Roman-catholic bishops, he ob- 
jected 
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jected to this, because it was to be 
composed wholly and solely of 
these persons. In all the previous 
bills of a similar nature, security 
had been provided, by the intro- 
duction of protestant counsellors 
among these bishops; but here 
there was to be no control over 
them—not even by the power of 
the sovereign himself. Was this 
constitutional? Was it safe or 
expedient that this power should 
be vested in the hands of Roman- 
catholic bishops, who, as he had 
proved, had already taken an oath 
of unlimited obedience to the 
pope? Was this like the wise 
and cautious proceedings of our 
forefathers, who, after they had 
established the civil and religious 
freedom of the nation, provided 
a sufficient security for their fu- 
ture preservation? He would de- 
tain the house only to make two 
or three general observations. It 
was said by those who were fa- 
vourable to this measure, by way 
of inducing others to adopt their 
view of the subject, that the catho- 
lies of the present day were differ- 
ent from those of other times, and 
that they had been so much altered 
that they might now be safely ad- 
mitted to a full share in the ad- 
vantages of the constitution. If 
this assertion were sifted, and a 
careful examination made into the 
character of the catholics of Ire- 
land, of Spain, and of France, at 
the present day, he believed the 
house would come, as he had 
done, to quite a contrary conclu- 
sion. Although the evidence be- 
fore the committees had been 
carefully worded, and very ably 
given, let any dispassionate man 
look at it, and say if the bearing 
of that evidence was not all one 
way. If it were not, he (Sir T. 
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Lethbridge) had read it ignoran 
and with prejudice, and had aie 
to an erroneous conclusion, By, 
there it was before the country. 
and lest he should be said to mis. 
represent, he would refer to some 
parts of that given by Dr. Doyle. 
With respect to the right of the 
pope to nominate to benefices, be 
said it had been enjoyed since the 
time of the Stuarts, and that i 
could not now be separated from 
his holiness. This was saying a 
good deal: but he even went fur. 
ther, and said that any interference 
of a protestant monarch would not 
be admitted by the catholic church, 
There was also a passage in a 
letter by Dr. Doyle to the secre- 
tary of the Kildare Catholic Rent 
Association, which had been writ- 
ten coolly and deliberately, and 
was not liable to any of the mis- 
takes which by possibility might 
have been made, owing to the 
rapid and snijrbiaje liens manner 
in which his evidence before the 
committee had been given. He 
said, “ the spirit of the catholics 
had not yielded under oppression, 
but, like the ruins of their ancient 
greatness which overhung that 
town, (Kildare) retained their 
venerable and majestic appear- 
ance, and reminded the beholder 
that it had once been great and 
free. Although now it was ¢n- 
slaved by the tyranny of a worth- 
less and base faction, it could 
spare from its competence, o 
even its wretchedness, a part of 
what escaped the hand of the de- 
spoiler.” This was the cool ex- 
pression of the feelings of the 
right reverend doctor. In t 

recent instance of a petition which 
had been prepared at Wetherby, 4 
Roman-catholic gentleman of great 


wealth and importance had all 
to 
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to the ion of the churches 


sod abbeys, once catholic, and 
ghich were now: devoted to the 
protestant worship. Could it be 
doubted, that if this gentleman 
ould be—as, if this bill were 
passed, he might be—returned to 
i he would propose +! 
promote any measure which shou 
restore A to their ancient 
vate? The hon. member then 
a passage from the preface 
ye tT version of 
the new testament, written by the 
Rev. Dr. Troy, in 1816, where the 
burning of all heretical books, 
particularly the English bible, was 
particularly enjoined, and where 
the prayers of the protestants 
were said to be no better than the 
howlings of wolves, and not heard 
in heaven. He could go on to 
quote passages of a similar nature, 
but this was enough, he thought, 
to show the house that the catho- 
lies of 1825 were not in spirit 
wholly different from those of 
1725. The hon. member who 
was crossing the floor (Sir John 
Sebright) had said, that he was 
ashamed to see the house of com- 
mons discussing the catholic ques- 
tion in these times. He (Sir T. 
lethbridge) was astonished at the 
house doing so; and he wondered 
that in these times any ministers 
would dare (he did not mean this 
ma personal sense) to bring for- 
4 measure, the object of 
hich was to abrogate the secu- 
nes which had been provided 
the preservation of the consti- 
tution. He felt that he had said 
more than he ought, and he thanked 
house for their indulgence. 
He felt it to be a duty to protest 
oh the vicious principle of the 
and the violation of the solemn 
‘ath which it would occasion, He 
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would remind the house of the 
words of the late king, when he 
was very hardly pressed on this 
subject. He said, “ Iain ready to 
descend from my throne—1! am 
ready to retire to a cottage—I am 
prepared to lay my head upon the 
block ; but I am not prepared to 
violate the solemn engagement I 
have entered into with the coun- 
try.” Without such a violation, 
the honourable member concluded 
by saying, he defied the house to 

enact the law now before them. 
Mr. Peel said, that the general 
impression amongst members cer- 
tainly was, that the sense of the 
house would not be taken on the 
measure in its present stage. He 
had himself tended to create that 
impression by stating that he would 
take the sense of the house on the 
third reading; he was therefore 
unwilling that any thing should 
be done in contravention of what 
appeared to be the general under- 
standing. He had heard with 
satisfaction that it was not the 
intention of the gallant general 
(Gascoigne), or the hon. member 
for Somersetshire (Sir ‘T. Leth- 
bridge), to divide the house at this 
stage, because such a proceeding 
would be unfair towards those 
honourable members who were 
absent from the house, under the 
idea that the bill would pass 
through the committee as a matter 
of course. It was hardly neces- 
sary for him to state, that he ac- 
quiesced in the proposition that 
the speaker should leave the chair, 
only because he would have ano- 
ther opportunity of taking the 
sense of the house on the question. 
On a future occasion, the measure 
would come before the house with 
all the alterations which it might 
be in the contemplation of Ws» 
who 
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who introduced it to make with 
regard to its very objectionable 
visions. On the motion for the 
third reading of the bill, when the 
measure would be before them in 
its perfect shape, he would take 
the opportunity of performing his 
omise—he could not call it 
threat—of dividing the house. On 
that occasion, he should have very 
little to add to what he had before 
stated on the subject. He should, 
however, feel it his duty to enter 
his decided protest against the 
measure. He was in a minority 
on the question ; but he could not 
carry his deference for the opinion 
of the majority of that house so 
far, as to acquiesce in the measure. 
He should have further to state, 
that his objections to the bill now 
under consideration, so far from 
being weakened, were strengthened 
by the vote to which the house 
had come on a former night, and 
by which they were aE ore to 
make a provision for the Roman- 
catholic church. At present he 
hoped that no member would con- 
sider it necessary to take the sense 
of the house on the question of 
going into a committee. ~ 
Mr. B. Clarke said, it was im- 
possible that Ireland could remain 
in its present state. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, nobody would 
invest capital in Ireland; nobody 
would live in it who could avoid 
it. If the bill before the house 
were passed, he was convinced 
that government might withdraw 
every soldier from Ireland. Ire- 
land would then be kept quiet 
with the assistance of the catholics 
themselves. His family had al- 
ways supported the question of 
eatholic emancipation in parlia- 
ment, ander the conviction that 
upon the suecess of it alone de- 
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nded the happiness of Ireland 
e had risen at that 
thinking that what he had to gg 
might not be altogether useless, ° 
Colonel Trench was of opinion, 
that the unhappy situation of 
Ireland had resulted from the sys. 
tein of misgovernment which has 
long prevailed in that country, 
That system had, however, been 
changed ; the good seed was sown, 
but it could not be expected that 
the crop should be reaped direetly, 
If government for two years longer 
pursued the same course 
which they had entered, it would 
be impossible for agitators to ex- 
cite disturbances in Ireland. The 
hon. member who spoke last said, 
that nobody would carry capital 
to Ireland. Capital to a large 
amount had, he knew, been car- 
ried into that country, and more 
was about to proceed thither. 
That capital would produce in- 
dustry, and industry would produce 
tranquillity. He opposed catholic 
emancipation, because in Ireland 
the immense mass of the ai 
were in an ignorant and de 
state, and were entirely under the 
influence of the priesthood, whom 
he believed to be directed, in their 
turn, by political persons and 
feelings. The present was the 
proper moment for the govert- 
ment to make a stand against the 
catholic claims. ‘The catholies 
would not be content with what 
parliament would give them; they 
would never be content until they 
obtained possession of supreme 
power. He had no objection @ 
admit the catholics to the privilege 
of a silk gown, about which 80 
much had been said, but he would 
excludé them from the sae 
circle of the protestant constitt- 
tion. He dreaded foreign as 
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by means ofthe priesthood acting 
on an ignorant population. He 
iad attentively considered the 
evidence which had been given 
before the parliamentary commit- 
ees, and was compelled to come 
‘oa conclusion different from that 
w which ‘the honourable member 
for had brought his mind. 
He the: house would give 
him eredit for entertaining an 
honest opinion on the subject. 
He declare from his own 
observations, that the mass of the 
people of Ireland were perfectly 
indifferent with regard to the 
ion of emancipation, until 
within the last year, when they 
were roused by the exertions of 
the priests, ‘The gallant general 
had said, that he was for carrying 
the main body, and abandoning 
the wings —alluding to the catholic 
relief bill, and the two measures 
which were considered appendages 
wit. He differed from the gallant 
general, for he felt it necessary to 
resist the encroachments of the 
main body, but would use every 
means in his power to promote 
the success of the wings. He 
believed that those two measures 
would do much to promote the 
tranquillity of Ireland. If par- 
nt, on the present occasion, 
were to make a firm stand— to 
sy, “thus far we will go, and no 
:’—the question would be 
“tatrest forever. It would be 
minsult to the English catholics 
© pass the bill before the house; 
t would, in fact, be an acknow- 
igment that parliament had 
ed to the threats of the Irish 

cs, what they had never 
disposed to grant to the 
loyalty and good conduct of their 

h brethren. 
r. William Bankes trusted 
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that his acquiescence in the motion 
for going into the committee would 
not be misunderstood. He did 
so merely because he thought the 
resistance offered to the bill should 
be open and manly. The third 
reading was the stage on which to 
take the sense of the house. 

The house then resolved itself 
into the committee, Mr. Macdonald 
in the chair. 

The bill having been read a 
first and second time, 

The Speaker rose, he said, to 
occupy the attention of the com- 
mittee but for a very short time. 
After the recent and very elaborate 
discussion which this subject had 
undergone, he very much doubted 
whether any person could say any 
thing now with regard to it, and 
he certainly was not prepared to 
arrogate to himself the capability 
of doing so. He was perfectly 
aware that, according to the strict 
rules and forms of the house, the 
present stage of the bill under 
consideration was neither the most 
convenient, nor the most regular 
occasion, for any member to state 
his opinion with regard to it; but 
as his opinion on the question re- 
mained entirely unchanged, and as 
this was the first opportunity, and 
perhaps it might be the last, on 
which he should be enabled to ad- 
dress the house on the measure, 
he trusted he might be permitted 
to say a few words. Nothing, 
then, which he had heard or read 
had relieved his mind from the 

serious apprehensions with which 
it was filled with regard to this 
great, and, as he thought, most 
dangerous measure. Having said 
thus much, he could assure the 
committee, that he had no amend- 
ment to propose, nor did he wish 
to press a division, weer 

after 
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after the opinion of the house had 
been so decidedly expressed on 
that point. However painful it 
might be to him to differ from the 
majority of the house—however 
painful it might be to his feelings 
to differ from the opinions of those 
whose opinions he ought to re- 
spect, and on whose opinions he 
in almost every case placed the 
greatest reliance; and above all, 
notwithstanding he felt that the 
course he was now pursuing was 
a great evil, and to be justified 
only by the necessity of the case ; 
still feeling that a question of this 
kind admitted of no compromise, 
so long as he retained his con- 
scientious objections to the ques- 
tion of emancipation, he should be 
ashamed of himself if he did not 
declare them. He hoped that the 
committee would pardon him for 
having troubled them with these 


few words. He had, as he before 


stated, no amendment to propose, 


nor was he aware that it was in- 
tended to propose any, or to come 
to any division in the committee. 
He had been anxious not to re- 
main silent with regard to the 
present bill, the only public mea- 
sure with which he had interfered 
since he had had the honour to 
fill the chair. 

Sir H. Parnell took that oppor- 
tunity of stating that the hon. mem- 
ber for Somersetshire, in reading 
the oath taken by Roman-catholic 
bishops, had omitted a very im- 
portant passage, in which they 
stated that their relations with the 
pope could in no way shake their 
obedience to the king and royal 
family. 

Mr. Peel thought that the oath 
which the catholic bishops at pre- 
sent took was highly objectionable. 
The house ought to have had some 
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assurance that it would be modi- 
fied before they pledged them. 
selves to grant provision for the 
Reman-catholic clergy. 

Sir H. Parnell replied, the 
what appeared to he the objec. 
tionable parts of the oath, had 
been explained to be harmless by 
high catholic authorities. The 
words salvo meo ordine were ip. 
troduced into the oath to separate 
the spiritual obedience which the 
catholics owed to the pope, from 
that which they owed to their 
sovereign. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper professed 
himself at a loss to see how any 
good catholic could take the oaths 
proposed at all. He must, by so 
doing, renounce principles which 
his church—or the see of Rome 
at least—had ever maintained, and 
still contended for. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said, that 
the oath which the hon. member 
thought no good catholic could take, 
was, in fact, the oath already taken 
by all the catholics in Ireland, 
Now, whether those catholics took 
the oath with the consent of the 
see of Rome, or in defiance of 
its authority, the hon. gentleman 
shonld take his choice, and assume 
the fact to be which way he 
pleased. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the 
oath was required to be taken 
only by those who were called to 
exercise some public function. If 
they should not undertake, the 
office, there would be no necessity 
of taking the oath. Some hon. 
members objected to the oath as 
an insufficient security, in com 
sequence of what was sup to 
be the absolving power of the 
pope. But he begged to ask 
what other security had they # 


present but that of an oath! st 
“h 
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was there to hinder his learned 
fiend, Mr. O'Connell, from coming 
into the house at the present day 
an oath? There were many 
parts of Ireland (he would not 
name them, lest he should give 
aarm to some of the Irish mem- 
bers) where, if Mr. O'Connell 
himself as a candidate, 

his election would be certain. 
There were also some places in 
d in which, if he presented 
himself, his return would be se- 
cure, What was it that prevented 
him, but an oath? ‘“ Oh, but,” 
aid the opponents of this bill, 
“the pope may absolve him from 
that oath.” ‘“ No,” replied Mr. 
O'Connell, * I do not believe that 
he or any other authority has that 
power, and therefore I will stay 
out of parliament, because I cannot 
conscientiously take it.” Why, 
the thing was quite plain, and he 
did not despair of making it un- 
derstood even by the hon. member 
for Bristol. The hon. member, 
however, and his consort the mem- 
ber for Surrey (Mr. H. Sumner), 
who sailed together on this ques- 
tion, fired whole broadsides at 
every kind of oaths, and yet turn- 
ed round and said this was not 
sufficiently strong as a security. 
Why, in the name of heaven, or 
he would say,—as perhaps some- 
thing of greater weight with those 
who were now so much alarmed 
for the security of the protestant 
establishment, —in the name of Dr. 
Duigenan himself, what security 
could they have greater than that 
which they already possessed ? 
t, he would repeat, prevented 

the catholic from coming into par- 
nt without the intervention 

of any bill, but his respect for the 
‘anctity of an oath, and his con- 


a unwillingness to take one 


from which he knew he could 
not be absolved? For his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) own part, he was 
not anxious for any oath, because 
he did not believe any such secu- 
rity necessary ; but he consented 
to an oath being embodied in the 
bill, because he knew that he had 
to conciliate prejudices; and if, 
by allowing the oath to remain, 
he couid make even one convert 
in this house or in the other, he 
would consent to the oaths remain- 
ing as they now stood in the bill: 
but he did not admit that they 
were in themselves necessary to 
the security of the country. He 
concurred with what had fallen 
from the right hon. secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, that no 
force could be required to enter 
by the door of the constitution 
unless it were closed. Let the 
door be opened, and the force 
would spend itself. 

Mr. Peel said, that when they 
relieved the catholic from taking 
the oath of supremacy, they should 
also consider the situation in which 
they might leave the conscientious 
protestant with respect to it, By 
the very fact of exonerating the 
catholic from the oath, an ad- 
mission was made that the pope 
had some spiritual supremacy ; 
and yet the protestant would still 
be called upon to swear “ that no 
foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
potentate, hath or ought to have 
any power, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or temporal, in 
these realms.” Now how, after 
an admission of the spiritual autho- 
rity to the Roman-catholies, could 
a protestant be called upon to 
swear that it did not exist? 

Mr. Plunkett did not think the 
protestants would be in a worse 


situation after the passing of this 
cc bill 









bill than they. were before it, with 
respect to the oath of supremacy. 
Why, his right hon. friend knew— 
every body knew—that the pope 
did at the present moment exercise 
an authority—a spiritual authority 
in’ this country. But those who 
took the oath denying any such 
authority, did so with great safety, 
because they meant it, and the 
oath meant no more than that no 
such authority or control existed 
over the person taking it. If the 
oath was intended to convey that 
no such authority existed 7 
where in this country, then all 
those who swore that, must swear 
to what was false. If, however 
his right honourable friend wished 
to have a bill to relieve the tender 
consciences of any individuals with 
respect to the oath, he should have 
no objection whatever to such a 
course as a distinct measure. 

Mr. Peel did not consider the 
explanation of his right bon. and 
learned friend satisfactory. It was 
true in one sense, the situation of 
the protestant would not be worse 
than at present, if this bill should 
pass; but in another it would, 
because by this bill, the spiritual 
authority of the pope would, to a 
certain extent, be legalized, which 
it was not at the present moment. 
We were now about to grant sala- 
ries to Roman-catholic archbishops 
and bishops, which would be re- 
cognizing the catholic church as 
legally established, which it was 
not at present. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that 
after the able statement of his 
a hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Plunkett), he should despair of 
convincing the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite; but still he could 
not avoid saying a few words. If 
the oath of supremacy was to be 
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understood in the sense in which 
the right hon. gentleman took jt 
no man could swear it withoy 
swearing falsely, because no map 
could deny that the pope had q 
spiritual authority recognized jp 
this country by a large portion of 
our fellow-subjects. He had taken 
the oath, and he did it safely, He 
swore, not that the pope had not 
some authority over many of his 
(Mr. Brougham’s) fellow-subjects, 
but that he had not any over him, 
or those who thought with him, 
But the right hon. gentleman said, 
that we had not hitherto recog. 
nized the Roman-catholic estab. 
lishment; but was it recollected 
that the government paid for the 
education of Roman- catholic 
priests, who were commissioned 
by the pope ?—that was a recog- 
nition of the catholic church as 
great as that now proposed, and 
yet he had not heard of any man 
who had vomited forth the oath 
of supremacy in consequence. 

Mr, Peel did not admit that the 
catholic bishops were recognized 
in their prelatical capacity. They 
were called most reverend, and 
right reverend ; but their titles as 
archbishops and bishops was not 
admitted. 

Sir J. Newport asked why were 
the titles ‘‘ most reverend” and 
“right reverend” given to the 
catholic archbishops and bishops, 
if not to distinguish their rank from 
that of the other orders of catho- 
lic priesthood. The time was, 
when catholic priests were hunted 
down wherever they were found 
in this country. That time was 
now gone by for ever. Was 
intended to re-enact those pe 
laws, and reduce the catholic priest 
to his former state? If not, why 
deny the catholic hierarchy wet 
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which they were by ordi- 
eared ite thought that 
when his present Majesty was ad- 
vised by his ministers to receive 
the catholic bishops, and did re- 
ceive them, at his levee in Ireland, 
that he fully recognized them as 
such, and that it was not quite 
decent in a minister of the crown 
now to deny that which his sove- 
ign had publicly acknowledged. 
r. Peel said he was not re- 
to the subjects which the 
hon. member had introduced, nor 
had he any wish to proscribe the 
catholic clergy. All he contended 
for was, that they were now about 
to make an alteration inconsistent 
with the existing law, and that 
some other law would be required 
toreconcile the oath of supremacy 
to the conscientious feelings of 
many individuals. 

The next clause provided that 
no catholic should be eligible to 
be lord-lieutenant or lord-deputy 
in Ireland. 

Mr, Robertson spoke at some 
against the bill. He con- 
by proposing that there be 

added, as an amendment to this 
clause, the following words :—“ or 
of being returned as member to 
serve in parliament for any of the 
universities in that part of Great 
—_ called England and Scot- 


The amendment was negatived 
without a division. 

The Chairman then put the 
clause containing the regulations 
be ane deemed necessary touch- 

appointment. of bishops 

and deans of the Roman-catholic 

urch in Ireland, and the com- 

mssion which is to issue to Roman- 
ie bishops. 

Mr. Brougham said that he had 
“amendment to propose upon 
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this clause. After reading the 
following words of the clause, 
“And whereas it is expedient 
that such precautions should be 
taken, in respect of persons in 
holy orders professing the Roman- 
catholic religion, who may at any 
time hereafter be elected, nomi- 
nated, or appointed to the exer- 
cise or discharge of episcopal 
duties or functions in the Roman- 
catholic church in Ireland, or to 
the duties or functions of a dean 
in the said church, as that no such 
person shall at any time hereafter 
assume the exercise or discharge 
of any such duties or functions 
within the united kingdom, or any 
part thereof, whose loyalty and 
peaceable conduct shall not have 
been previously ascertained, as 
hereinafter provided”—he said he 
wished to add to them these words: 
“ And whereas it is fit and re- 
quisite to regulate the intercourse 
between the subjects of this realm 
and the see of Rome, be it there- 
fore enacted, that it shall and may 
be lawful for his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, by two seve- 
ral commissions, to be issued under 
the great seal of Ireland, to nomi- 
nate and appoint such persons in 
holy orders professing the Roman- 
catholic religion, and exercising 
episcopal duties or functions in 
Ireland, as his Majesty, his heirs, 
and successors shall think fit to 
be commissioners under the act 
for the two purposes before men- 
tioned, and that the person first 
named in the said commissions 
should be the president thereof.” 
The learned gentleman said, that 
as he had before stated the grounds 
on which he recommended. these 
securities, he should not now pre- 
tend to repeat them. The objec- 


tion to this measure was, that by 
cc2 agreeing 
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ing to it the house would 
legalize the spiritual authority of 
the pope. He asserted that the 
house would do no such thing: it 
would merely regulate the exist- 
ence of that which had existed for 
many years, in spite of its enact- 
ments. That the pope had spi- 
ritual authority in this country 
could not be contradicted. For 
instance, if the pope were to or- 
dain him a priest, and the king 
were to appoint him to the bishop- 
ric of Durham—one of the most 
lucrative appointments, by the by, 
in his gifts, and the best trade of 
all now going—he would be en- 
titled to become a bishop per sal- 
tum, and would not require ordi- 
nation from any person qualified 
to confer it in the English church. 
As a proof that he was not indulg- 
ing in mere idle assertion upon 
this point, he would remind the 
house of a case of recent occur- 
rence in Ireland. Dr. O’Beirne, 
the late protestant bishop of 
Meath, was originally ordained a 
priest by the pope at Rome. He 
was then a catholic, but afterwards 
becoming a protestant, he was 
made a bishop without any far- 
ther ordination. He would offer 
no further argument in addi- 
tion to those which he had al- 
ready advanced on the subject of 
securities. He saw no lidiger, 
and therefore could not admit the 
necessity of securities. He was, 
however, willing to grant them, in 
order to obtain the support of 
those who were not willing to 
accede to the bill without securi- 
ties. He believed that the pro- 

ed securities were perfectly 
innocent, and he was nearly cer- 
tain that they were utterly ineffi- 
cacious. [le had therefore, upon 
principle, no objection to urge 
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against them; on the contrary, he 
was rather anxious to concede 
them, in the hope that they 
might be of some utility in allay. 
ing the rancour of religious ani- 
mosity. The learned gentleman 
then placed his amendment in the 
hands of the chairman. 

Mr. Peel said, that as the av. 
thority of Bishop Horsley had 
been referred to in the course of 
the debate, he could wish tha 
hon. gentlemen would refer to the 
reverend bishop's speech for the 
arguments contained in it. The 
reverend prelate drew a distinc. 
tion between the different autho- 
rities exercised by the pope of 
Rome, which well deserved the 
attention of the house. He ad- 
mitted the pope was bishop of 
Rome, and that he had liberty to 
confer degrees within his own 
jurisdiction ; but he denied that 
the pope had any liberty to do so 
in this country, and upon that prin- 
ciple refused to remove the dis- 
abilities under which the Romat- 
catholics laboured. He would 
only say a few words on the pro- 
visions which this clause intro- 
duced into the bill. He declared, 
with the utmost candour, that it 
would be a great satisfaction to 
his mind if the hon. and learned 
gentleman would leave these pro- 
visions entirely out of the bill. 
He made that declaration, not with 
any sinister intention of thereby 
defeating the bill, but from a full 
conviction that such provisions 
were worse than nugatory. No 
objection which he felt to the re- 
moval of the catholic disabilities 
would be removed by the exist 
ence of such securities. They wer 
very different from those which 
had formerly been proposed by his 


right hon. friend the secretary of 
state 
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wate for foreign affairs ; and such 
as they were, they were disclaimed 
by the hon. and learned gent. op- 
posite, who said that they did nut 
come from him, but were framed 
out of pure deference to the scru- 
ples of those ntlemen with whom 
he (Mr. Peel) had the honour of 
. It was remarked by the 
fabulist, that 
“ The child, whom many fathers share, 
But seldom boasts a father’s care ;” 
sod his remark seemed verified in 
the present instance. This clause 
to have no legitimate 
father. The hon. and learned 
member disclaimed the securities 
it contained; and he was obliged 
to follow his example. They were 
not required, the hon. and learned 
gentleman said, by the catholics ; 
and he would add, that they were 
not all wanted by the protestants. 
If any gentleman would get up 
and say that these securities would 
be effectual securities to the pro- 
testant church in Ireland, he would 
wave the objection which he now 
felt to them; but if no person 
should be found anxious to sup- 
port them, he hoped that the hon. 
and learned gentleman would con- 
sider whether the bill would not 
be better calculated to conciliate 
the people of Ireland without these 
securities, than it would be with 
them. He objected to them on 
this ground—that they imposed 
on the crown an obligation to ap- 
point two permanent commissions, 
composed exclusively of eccle- 
“asties. Besides, they provided 
that if the bull, dispensation, or 
other document received from 
were of an innocent nature, 
it should be sent to the parties to 
whom it was directed, but did not 
provide for what was to be done 
with it, in case it should appear 
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to be of a dangerous description. 
There was likewise no penalty at- 
tached to any bishop who should 
exercise episcopal functions with- 
out having received such a cer- 
tificate as was mentioned in the 
present clause. Add to this, that 
no commissioner would like to 
impeach of disloyalty a man who 
had not been convicted of some 
disloyal act. There was nothing 
more vague than the ideas attach- 
ed to the words loyal and disloyal ; 
and he would therefore wish to 
know what construction the hon, 
and learned gentleman intended 
to put upon them? 

Mr. Plankettsaid, that he should 
have no objection to throwing these 
securities overboard, if by so doing 
he could ensure the company of his 
right honourable friend to the con- 
clusion of his voyage; but as he 
could not flatter himself with a 
hope of such a consummation, and 
as he knew that the abandonment 
of these securities would deprive 
him of the support of several of 
the crew with whom he was then 
embarked, he felt bound to keep 
them at all hazards. For his own 
part, he thought these securities 
to be effectual securities, and to be 
highly essential to the success of 
the bill. Still, if he deemed them 
as useless as he believed them to 
be serviceable, he would abide by 
them for two reasons—first, be- 
cause they tended to make the bill 
more likely to succeed ; and se- 
condly, because they tended to 
conciliate towards it the protestant 
feeling of the country. _In spite of 
the taunts of his right hon. friend 
that these securities had not the 
good fortune to possess a father, 
he would avow that he was the 
person on whom this bantling had 


a right for support. When he 
. - recollected 





















recollected that all former securi- 
ties had been similar in nature to 
the present, and especially those 
which considered oaths and com- 
missions as admissible, he could 
have no reason to disown his con- 
nexion with it. Indeed, he saw a 
strong necessity for granting these 
securities in the fact that they 
recognized, for the first time, the 
admissibility of catholics to the 
privileges of the constitution. It 
was also known that catholics lived 
under the spiritual controul of their 
priests— were influenced by it to a 
certain degree in their political con- 
duct, and were, by means of their 
priests, in constant connexion with 
the courtof Rome. He held it to 
be no inconsiderable security, that 
when the people were so much un- 
der the influence of their priest- 
hood, that priesthood should be 
brought into connexion with the 
state, and should give tait full as- 
surance of its peaceful and loyal 
behaviour. As to the objection 
that loyalty was a vague term, 
which meant every thing and no- 
thing, he would merely reply that 
it was an objection which might 
have had some weight, supposing 
they had been framing an act of 
a oo to punish a want of 
oyalty. In that case it might 
have been necessary to define 
clearly the meaning of loyalty in 
order to ascertain the extent of 
crime which was concealed under 
a want of it; but in the present 
case, no such niceness of language 
was required ; it was only neces- 
sary that the commissioners should 
certify whether the candidate for 
preferment was what in common 
a was called a loyal or a 
isloyal man. He admitted that 
the securities of the present bill 
were not the same with those of 
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the bill which he had introduced jg 
1821. By the bill of 1821, the 
commission was to consist of cer. 
tain prelates, certain laymen, and 
certain ministers of the crown, By 
the present bill, no layman, nor 
minister of the crown, would be 
admitted into it, but it would cop. 
sist exclusively of Roman-catholic 
prelates. He considered the ge. 
curity of the present bill to be 
equally good with the securities of 
the bill of 1821. He should not 
have suggested any change in those 
securities, if it had not been for 
this reason. He thought it his 
duty to furnish the committee with 
such measures as would be thank- 
fully received by the catholic po- 
pulation ; and he was informed, on 
good authority, that to a commis- 
sion of this nature no part of it 
would object. It was no slight 
recommendation of this bill to say, 
that it was a measure which, in the 
present critical state of Ireland, 
was calculated to give immediate 
and universal satisfaction in that 
country. He did not propose this 
species of security to guard against 
the supposition that the Roman-ca- 
lics were bad subjects. ‘The Roman- 
catholics were like other subjects; 
if they committed crimes against 
the state, they were liable to pu- 
nishment by the ordinary laws of 
the country. The dangers against 
which the house had to guard were 
those which arose from the catho- 
lics being contradistinguished im 
several respects from the 

subjects of the realm. He took 
it for granted that the Roman-ce 
tholic prelates were good subjects 
—were honest men—were persons 
whose oaths could be relied on; 
and if that were admitted, he 

ask whether it was not a great s& 


curity that the crown should be 
allowed 
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allowed to select four individuals 
from their body, from time to 
time, by. whose certificate it could 
be assured that every person en- 
rolled into their number was a 
joyal subject, and not only that 
he was a loyal subject, but that 
this nomination had been domestic, 
and had not proceeded from the 

or from any foreign power. 
waneet nomination had been 
considered, from the commence- 

ment of these discussions, as a 
security equal to a direct veto on 
the part of the crown. The peo- 
ple of Ireland were ready to grant 
domestic nomination without a 
murmur, whereas the veto could 
not have been given to the crown 
without great difficulty, and per- 
haps not without entering into an 
express concordat with the pope. 
In conclusion, the learned gentle- 
man said, that even if the question 
of catholic emancipation could not 
be carried, he should consider an 
arrangement of this nature to be 
highly essential to the security of 
the empire, and to the tranquillity 
of Ireland. 

The original clause was agreed to. 

Several other clauses were then 
agreed to without debate. Upon 
that respecting the oath to be 
taken by the ecclesiastical com- 
mission, 

Mr. Peel complained that it had 
no reference to the English catho- 
lie reer who were really 
more dependent on the pope than 
the Irish. be 

Mr. Plunkett was really at a loss 
to see what danger could be appre- 
hended from the catholic hierarchy 
in England. 

Mr. Brougham concurred in this 
view of the absence of all danger 
from such a body. 

Upon the clause for regulating 
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the reception of bulls from the 
church of Rome, being agreed to, 
the house resumed. The report 
was brought up, received, and 
ordered to be taken into further 
consideration on Monday next. 
The bill was ordered to be printed, 
and read a third time on Tuesday 
next—a reservation being express- 
ly made, that on either of those 
occasions the opponents of the bill 
should be at liberty to take their 
ground against the same, as if the 
question should be upon the bring- 
ing up the report. 

The other orders of the day were 
disposed of, and the house adjourn- 
ed at one o'clock. 

House of Commons, May 10.— 
On the motion of Mr. Curwen, the 
order of the day for the third 
reading of the Roman-catholic re- 
lief bill was read. 

On the question that the bill 
be read a third time, 

Mr, Curwen rose to declare his 
opinion to be in favour of the 
measure. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the 
ground on which it was attempted 
to pass the bill before the house, 
was, that the Roman-catholic re- 
ligion had changed its character— 
that it no longer possessed the 
same intolerant, tyrannical, and 
persecuting ‘spirit which distin- 

uished it in former days. It 
would be his duty to attempt! to 
prove that this argument, which 
the friends of the catholics so 
boldly advanced, had no founda- 
tion in fact, and that the churcli 
of Rome was not only unchanged 
but unchangeable. He would first 
beg leave to direct the attention 
of the house to the intolerance 
which that church exhibited with 
respect to literature. Had itinot 
prohibited the productions of ali 


the 
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the master-minds which had ap- 
peared since the reformation? 
The house, he trusted, would par- 
don him for quoting from a vo- 
lume which he held in his hand, 
containing a list of works which 
had been prohibited by the Roman- 
catholic church. First of all was 
the works of the great Bacon. 
The date of their prohibition was 
1669. Let not the house suppose, 
however, that he intended to bring 
forward only ancient facts; the 
prohibition was renewed in 1819. 
Fifty years hence, perhaps, the 
names of Dugald Stewart and 
Paley would be associated with 
that of Bacon, and placed under 
the ban of the Romish church. 
“ Locke's Essays on Human Un- 
derstanding” was another pro- 
scribed work; so also was the 
* Paradise Lost” of Milton, and 
Alberoni’s work on the “ New- 
tonian Philosophy.” Was the 
spirit which dictated the prohi- 
bition of these books one of the 
facts on which the supporters of 
the bill before the house relied, as 
proving a change in the feelings 
of the catholic church? Grotius, 
de jure Belli, and Puffendorf, 
were likewise placed under pro- 
scription: in fact, as he had be- 
fore said, the works of almost 
every master-mind which had ap- 
peared since the reformation were 
to be found in the black-book of 
the catholic church. In the course 
of the debate on this question, re- 
ference had been made to Fenelon, 
Pascal, and Quesnel ; and an hon. 
member had asked whether that 
church could be bad to which such 
men belonged? His reply to that 
question was, that those eminent 
men did not belong to the catholic 
charch, for their works were set 


down in the prohibited list. How 
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it could be contended that 
represented the catholic chureh, 
when that very church proscribed 
their works, he was at a loss to 
conceive. He would now state , 
very material fact connected with 
this part of the subject. Not 
were all Bibles printed in the 
vernacular tongue of the south of 
Europe prohibited, but the New 
Testament was also given up to 
the Inquisition. It was said with 
respect to these books, ne quisque 
audiat, aut legere, aut emere sub 
peenam. After he had stated these 
facts, he thought that the measure 
before the house, let it be support- 
ed on what ground it might, could 
not be on that of a change having 
taken place in the spirit of the 
church of Rome. The late pope 
was one of the most protestant 
popes, if he might be allowed the 
phrase, that Europe ever saw. An 
hon. member of that house had 
described him as one of the best 
of protestants ; yet what had been 
the conduct of that man, who owed 
his personal gratitude to the Bri- 
tish nation for the restoration of the 
works of art to his capital? He 
was so imbued with the spirit of 
the Romish religion, that when the 
English residents a Rome—he 
spoke in the presence of many 
gentlemen who had been at Rome, 
and could correct him if he mis- 
stated any point—applied to bim 
for leave to have a chapel in 
which they might attend to their 
own mode of worship, he refused 
to allow it. They were certainly 
permitted to attend to their wor- 
ship in the drawing-room of one 
of their countrymen ; but notonly 
was there no external evidence of 
the protestant religion, but it was 
by connivance a that it was 


practised. If the right hon. se- 
cretary 
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for foreign affairs had been 

in his place, he would have asked 
him whether there was not In the 
s of his office, a memorial 

from the English at Rome, re- 
sing his interference with the 
government, to procure for 

the protestants at Rome a burial- 
_ When he was at Rome, 

the place in which protestants 
were permitted to cast their dead 
had no wall or fence to protect it. 
When the Jate pope was a pri- 
soner in France, Napoleon asked 
him to tolerate all religions: the 
answer which he gave should 
never be forgotten by the protes- 
tants. His answer was contained 
inacircular letter to the cardinals, 
and was to this effect :—“ It was 
demanded that every mode of 
wership should be free, but we 
have rejected the proposition as 
contrary to the tenets of the ca- 
tholic religion, the tranquillity of 
states, and the tranquillity and 
happiness of life.” The same 
pope, in an encyclical letter to 
the bishops, said, in reference to 
a proposed union of the catholic 
with the protestant religion, “ As 
well might we unite Christ with 
Belial.” Were these facts any 
evidence that the church of Rome 
had changed with the change 
which had taken place in the in- 
tellectual character of the age? 
It was true that the physical 
power of the church of Rome was 
less than formerly, but its dispo- 
“tion to exercise spiritual and 
intellectual tyranny was as strong 
vigorous as ever. We had 
und the strong man; but his 
‘pirit was still stirring within 
him; and let us beware how we 


admitted him into the temple of 


constitution, lest he should 


burst his bonds, pull down the 
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fabric, and involve himself and 
us in common destruction. What 
was the first act of the late Cortes 
of Spain, when they were taking 
so much care to preserve their 
own civil rights? They declared 
that the only religion of the state 
was the holy Roman-catholic 
apostolic religion, that it was 
necessary to protect it by wise 
and just laws, and that the exer- 
cise of any other was prohibited. 
The deputies tothe Cortes swore 
to preserve that religion inviolate. 
In the new state of Mexico, and 
in Belgium, the same intolerant * 
spirit prevailed ; and the first act 
of the Sardinian government, on 
its restoration, was to restore the 
old intolerant laws on the subject 
of religion, The evidence which 
had been given before the com- 
mittee, and on which it was 
attempted to found the argument 
of a change in the catholic reli- 
gion, was in his opinion fallacious. 
He was sure that the hon. and 
learned member for Winchelsea, 
or the hon. and learned member 
for Peterborough, would not ven- 
ture to appeal to a jury on such 
evidence. ‘The evidence of Dr. 
Doyle was totally inconsistent with 
the opinions contained in his let- 
ters signed “J.K.L.” If he had 
given such evidence in a court of 
law, it would have been the duty 
of the hon. and learned member 
for Winchelsea to ask whether he 
had not, at another time and in ~ 
another place, said directly the 
contrary of what he was then 
stating. ‘The hon. member here 
contrasted several passages of the 
evidence of Dr. Doyle and Mr. 
O'Connell with the writings and 
speeches of those gentlemen, to 
show that the opinions contained 
in the one and the other were 

inconsistent, 
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inconsistent. He believed that 
emancipation was comparatively 
an object of no desire to those in 
whose name it had been so long 
and so clamorously called for. 
He founded his opinion on the 
testimony of those who had often 
represented themselves as_ the 
friends of the people. The house 
would probably recollect the tes- 
timony which was given by Dr. 
M’Nevin before a parliamentary 
committee in 1798. He was 
asked by a noble lord, who at the 
time held a pen in his hand, “ Do 
the people of Ireland care the 
value of this pen, or the drop of 
ink which it contains, for catholic 
emancipation?” His answer was, 
“No.” It might be said that this 
was a leading question ; and here, 
by the by, he must declare, that 
never in his life did he read more 
leading questions than those which 
had been put in the committee 
up stairs ; but what said Emmett, 
who was no mean authority in 
Ireland, in 1798, before the ex- 
plosion? He said, “ I consider 
that the people of Lreland do not 
care a farthing for catholic eman- 
cipation ; nor did they care more 
for reform, until they were told 
that it would lead to other objects, 
of which one was the abolition of 
tithes.” Oliver Bond was ex- 
amined at the same time; and he 
said, in answer to a question which 
was proposed relative to the in- 
stitution of the Society of United 
Irishmen, “ The Society of United 
Irishmen was instituted in 1791, 
for the purpose of obtaining re- 
form: the question of emanci- 
pation was a mere pretence.” He 
was asked, “ Do you think the 
mass of the people of Ireland care 
about reform?” His reply was, 
“No; but those who think for 
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them do.” He believed that the 
case was much the same at the 
present day, The bill, if it were 
passed to-morrow, would not, he 
believed, satisfy those persons who 
disinterestedly took upon them. 
selves to think for the people of 
Ireland. Our whole constitution 
was a system of exclusion. Power 
was regulated in this country 
age, sex, and property; and he 
thought that we had as much 
right to look to opinion in the 
administration of our mixed con. 
stitution, as to age, sex, or pro- 
perty. The hon. member con- 
cluded by saying that he would 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. Horace Twiss took it to 
be unnecessary to attempt at this 
time of day to interest the feelings 
of the house in favour of the 
catholics; the true course was, 
if possible, to convince those gen- 
tlemen who opposed them, that 
all they demanded might be con- 
ceded, without either danger of 
consequence or infringement upon 
the constitution. The statute of 
Charles L1., which was the act 
that excluded catholics from the 
legislature, if hon. members would 
attend to the precise expressio0 
of it, became very important upoo 
this point. The preamble of that 
statute ran thus :—*“ That, whereas 
divers good laws against papists 
and popery had failed of their 
effect, owing to the catholics hay- 
ing still aecess to, and influence 
at, court; therefore it should be 
enacted,” &c. &c., going on 
provide that they should in future 
be debarred of admittance mt 
parliament. Now what, was 
house aware, were these “ divers 
good laws,” which this restrictive 
act was passed to maintain! T 
were no other than the detes 
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now exploded enactments, 
“code of pains 7 penalties.” 

ins and penalty statutes 
a ey. Mgebd. lave.” What 
was become 


and 
the 


of them? To the 


honour of England, they were 
every one repealed _ And: yet, 
was it possible to imagine a 
measure of absurdity ? 

e retained and cherished the 
restriction which was set up to 
those laws, 30 years after 

all trace of the laws themselves 
had disappeared. Why, then, if 
this fact, and the general con- 
viction that nothing like the 
second moving cause to the statute 
of Charles IL (the danger or 
terror of the popish plots) now 
existed—if this left the advocates 
of the existing tests to rely upon 
what had been declared at the 
time of the revolution, then he 
(Mr. Twiss) maintained that those 
hon. gentlemen mistook that for a 
measure of principle which was a 
measure of feseibonidies for the 
real object looked to, in what was 
done at the revolution, had been 
to secure, by all possible means, 
the then precarious sovereignty of 
the Prince and Princess of Orange. 
He repeated, that the house must 
not take that to have been ad- 
mitted as principle, which had 
merely been endured to serve a 
temporary necessity. The true 
Principle of the constitution, to 
which we were bound to revert 
the moment that temporary ne- 
Cessity ceased, was, that every 
subject was entitled, not merely 
to toleration and to security, but 
every possible degree of right 
and liberty to which the state 
could admit him without danger. 
sides, the mere course of popu- 
lation—the mere change of num- 
bers—would alone alter the fair 
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view of a subject at any time. 
That course might have been 
reasonable and tolerable in the 
reignof King William, when the ca- 
tholics of Ireland were 1,000,000, 
and the protestants 700,000, which 
could never be borne in a state of 
things like the present, when the 
catholics to the protestants were 
in the proportion of more than 
five to one. He took the case to 
stand exactly thus—All the origi- 
nal causes for enacting the present 
restrictions had ceased to exist; 
and the vindicators of those laws 
stood just in the same position as 
though they had expired, and they 
were demanding to re-enact them. 
What had the hon. gentleman to 
say in favour of such a course— 
what dangers had England now to 
apprehend? Why, did not every 
man feel, now, that cruelty, and 
bigotry, and tyranny, and intole- 
rance, had belonged to ages, 
and to individuals, rather than to 
systems? If Mary had burned 
protestants, and Cranmer tortured 
catholics ; and if Henry the Eighth 
had plundered either side, and 
tyrannized over both, did any 
hon. member believe that such 
courses could be repeated, or 
were likely again to be attempted, 
in the present day? For those 
hon. gentlemen who objected to 
the present time for passing the 
proposed bill, lest it might be 
apprehended that the house was 
alarmed into concession by the 
measures of such societies as the 
Catholic Association, was it not 
giving to such associations more 
weight than they were entitled to, 
to suppose that the house of com- 
mons could be influenced by such 
a feeling? Let the house be sure 
that it was better for England to 


make the concession now, than to 
make 
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make it— when she must make it — 
whenever next a war broke out. 
She would make it then, and pro- 
perly, far better then than never ; 
but certainly she would go nearer 
to be suspected of apprehension 
then than she could possibly do 
at present. The hon. gentleman 
sat down by contending, that at 
all events the Catholic Associa- 
tion was now at an end; and that 
as it had been fit to put a period 
to the exaggeration of Irish griev- 
ances, so the house could scarcely 
do better than now to put a period 
to the grievances themselves. Ire- 
land was now enjoying a degree of 
tranquillity to which, for years 
past, she had been a stranger ; 
and, so far from seeing any thing 
objectionable in the present time 
to passing the measure of emanci- 
pation, he doubted if we should 
easily again meet with an oppor- 
tunity so fortunate. 

Mr. Hart Davis contended, that 
the constitution of England being 
essentially protestant, no conces- 
sion of power should be made to 
the Roman-catholics beyond that 
which they possessed at the pre- 
sent moment. He was the less 
disposed to consent to any further 
concession, because he had no 
guarantee that the catholics would 
be more satisfied with those now 
proposed, than they were with 
what they had already obtained, 
Was it, he would ask, decent or 
just to the sovereign of the coun- 
try, that he must be protestant, 
while at the same time he might 
be surrounded by catholic coun- 
sellors? He, for one, was not 
disposed to trust the catholics. 
He had no confidence in the pro- 
fessors of that religion; for he 
believed, that if they got what 
they now sought, they would strive 
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to become equal in the state to the 
protestants, and when they ob. 
tained that, they would strive for 
the superiority. With those im. 
pressions on his mind, he should 
give his vote against the bill, 

Mr. C. Grant thought the pro- 
per mode of looking at the bill 
was to consider what the state of 
Ireland would be without it; he 
contended that in the event of a 
war the relief must be granted, 
and that it had better be granted 
now. 

The Solicitor General contrasted 
the extemporaneous evidence of 
Dr. Doyle with the deliberate 
writings of that individual, under 
the signature of J. K.L., and 
stated, that with all the res 
that he felt for a catholic bishop, 
he could not believe him as a wit- 
ness, when he heard him uttering 
sentiments directly in the teeth of 
all that he had written. The three 
measures of catholic emancipation, 
of the elective franchise bill, and 
of the proposed establishment for 
the catholic clergy, were so blend- 
ed together, that he could not 
oppose the first without saying a 
few words in condemnation of the 
other measure. With regard to 
the elective franchise bill, he would 
declare that it was one of the 
most unconstitutional measures he 
had ever heard of. ‘The defenders 
of it said that it was made an ad- 
junct to the catholic relief bill, in 
order to conciliate Ireland. Good 
God! to conciliate Ireland! Was 
the admission of Lord Fingall and 
Mr. O'Connell to parliament —was 
the emancipation of the patrician 
and equestrian orders of Ireland 
from the disabilities under which 
they laboured, calculated to recon- 
cile the general mass of its pop 


lation to the loss of one of its best 
a 
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and dearest privileges? In his 
ion a more unconstitu- 

tional measure had never been at- 
since the grand forfeiture 

of the charters before the revolu- 
tion. No borough had ever yet 
been disfranchised without due in- 
igation of the charges brought 

inst it, and without a consider- 
able mass of evidence being taken 
oath to substantiate them ; 

and yet the house was now preci- 
pitately going to disfranchise half 
thevoters of Ireland upon evidence 
of the most conflicting and unsatis- 
factory nature, without having got 
any two individuals whom it had 
examined to agree as to the qua- 
lification which the freeholders of 
Ireland were hereafter to possess. 
Having said thus much on the 
elective franchise bill, he weuld 
now proceed to the resolution re- 
lative to the proposed remunera- 
tion of the catholic clergy. By 
that resolution they had deter- 
mined to establish a papal church, 
armed with all the jurisdiction be- 
longing to papacy. He thought 
that the house could not be aware 
how large, how extensive, how 
perfectly intolerable that jurisdic- 
tion was. Were hon. gentlemen 
aware that the rite of baptism, the 
nte of marriage, the rite of sacra- 
ment, the rite of entering the 
church, that of confirmation, that 
of receiving charity, and that of 
burial, were all spiritual rites 
which could be withheld or not, 
according to the will of the clergy? 
Supposing them to be withheld, 
what relief could the Irish catho- 
receive? If the house gave 
the title of bishops to any of the 
catholic clergy, along with the title, 
oa must give them all the spiri- 
tual jurisdiction of their church ; 
and if they did give them such 
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jurisdiction, how could they pro- 
vide against the abuse of it? He 
threw these points out to the con- 
sideration of the house, and trusted 
that they would not be without 
their due weight in this discussion. 
Connected with this subject was 
the form of oath to be taken by 
the catholic bishops of Ireland. 
Why did these bishops refuse to 
take the same oath as was taken 
by the catholic bishops of Spain ? 
The bishops of that country ad- 
mitted the supremacy of the sove- 
reign in the oath which they took 
on their investure; for in their 
oath was this clause, “ salvis rega- 
libus et usitatis consuetudinibus et 
totd subjectione domini Ferdinandi.” 
Why could not the bishops of 
Ireland swear with a similar salvo? 
He complained that there had 
been a considerable doctoring with 
the oath to be taken by these pre- 
lates. It was different in the bill 
of 1816, in the bill of 1821, and 
again in the present bill. He 
could not say that the present form 
of it was auctior than it had previ- 
ously been, because it was shorter; 
nor emendatior, because it was 
less correct. The honourable and 
learned gentleman went on to de- 
scribe the jealousy with which the 
policy of the French government 
watched the conduct and corre- 
spondence of a nuncio resident 
within their territory, and the re- 
gulations by which they secured 
to the chief officers of government 
the inspection of his communica- 
tions from and to Rome, as well 
after his departure as during his 
stay. Such was the caution used 
in a catholic state in admitting any 
emissaries or delegates from that 
dangerous power—a state, too, 
which took care previously to se- 


cure itself as much as possible by 
retaining 
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retaining for the crown of France, 
against all the papal pretensions, 
the right of nominating its own 
bishops. There was no catholic 
state in Europe—not even Spain, 
where the abominable tribunal of 
the inquisition prevailed—that did 
not show som~thing of a corre- 


a jealousy, in its regula- 
tions of the intercourse between 
the clergy and the see of Rome— 
that did not compel, by some 
means, a recognition of the right 
of the government to keep the 
ecclesiastics in submission and 
subjection to the secular power. 
Tae term securities, though a word 
of mere cant as now used, was ri- 
diculous in its application to the 
present rude and vague law. What 
security could there be in a com- 
mission of popish bishops, em- 
powered to inspect all communi- 
cations from Rome, and report 
thereon to the privy council? 
What security would there be for 


abuses in the treasury, if, instead 
of those continual checks put upon 
the financial administration by the 
house and its members, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer could pre- 


vail noe parliament to appoint 


instead, a commission to inspect 
the affairs of the treasury, com- 
— four lords of the treasury ? 

ould not the constituents of the 
hon. baronet twit him with the 
fallacy, if he were to propose no 
better securities for the admini- 
stration of the money of the na- 
tion? Yet such was his provision 
for the protection of the national re- 
ligion. He would not reason gravely 
upon such securities, A great 
man would be ashamed to throw 
away the powder and shot of a 
good argument upon so wretched 
a position. These were not the 
pénalties provided by Mr. Grattan, 
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illustrious alike for his enlightened 
views and his patriotism, in his 
bill; nor by his hon. and learned 
friend the attorney-general for 
Ireland, in the bill which he 
brought in. Those bills did carry 
the principle, that the state mug 
have the opportunity of Viewing 
all documents coming from that 
quarter, and the power of inspec. 
tion was given to the great officers 
of state accordingly; but it was 
said that the catholic religion 
prohibited the exposure of those 
sacred documents to the unhal- 
lowed eyes of laymen. Not s0, 
thought the French government, 
which from Henry LV. down to 
this time, had always secured for 
the lay-officers of state that power 
of inspection. He compared the 
adjuncts of the bill to wings, by 
which it had promised as if for 
once it certainly would make an 
Icarian flight. And yet, for all 
its wings, he could not help think- 
ing that down it must come, It 
was said that circumstances were 
so altered, that popery was no 
longer dangerous, and still less 
obnoxious — that the atrocities 
charged against it were taken from 
the iron ages of superstition and 
violence. They were, therefore, 
to look at its present state, green 
and fresh as it appeared. He 
proved by the petitions presented, 
253 against and 54 for, that what- 
ever sophistry might have been 
used on the particular occasions 
of presenting them, to show that 
the sense of the country was 10 
favour of the bill, the opposite 
was the fact. ‘As to the wings: 
the bill, the moral one for the dit 
franchisement of the freeholders 
must fail ; and as a constitutlc 
lawyer, “ so help him God” be 
must, upon conscience and — 
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it tothe utmost. The 
ao atical adjunct of the bill 

paying the cle » Was, i - 
- more bbjdetionable. ton 
lament never could vote money 
for the purpose of bending down 
six millions of people in a degra- 
ding and dishonourable slavery to 
aspiritual thraldom, which assumed 
the of excommunication and 
eternal perdition, if its victims 
were only to venture to read the 
word of God, or to offer up their 
prayers to him without leave first 
obtained of a priest. He con- 
duded by moving an amendment, 
«that the bill be read a third time 
this day six months.” 

Mr. Huskisson next. spoke in 
favor of the bill, and Mr. Peel 

inst it: he was followed by 
Ma Bhodghasn ; after which the 
house divided, and the bill was 
carried by 248 against 227. 

House of Commons, May 16.— 
The West India company bill was 
read a third time and. passed by 
103 against 25. 

Mr. Canning laid upon the table 
the copy of a treaty between Great 
Britain and the. king of Sweden 
and Norway, for the prevention of 
illicit dealing in African slaves. 
The right hon. gentleman. said, 
that Sweden herself was not at all 
suspected of being engaged in this 

traffic, but that, unfor- 

tunately, it was believed her flag 
been made use of to. cover the 
cargoes belonging to other nations. 
object of his Majesty’s go- 
Yernment was, of course, to extend 
“le power of searching for slaves 
m suspected vessels as far as pos- 
tible; and this request on the part 
of Sweden had been acceded to. 
was sorry that another treaty 

to the same effect, which had been 
to in the royal speech—a 
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treaty with the United States of 
America—had -not yet been ac- 
complished. 

Mr. Canning laid upon the table 
a copy of the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, between 
the kingdom of Great Britain and 
the united provinces of the Rio de 
la Plata. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, that he 
looked upon this treaty as only the 
first of a series which were to be 
formed between this country and 
the States of South America ge- 
nerally. The document was a 
glorious avowal, and one which 
he trusted would be long remem- 
bered, of the homage done by the 
greatest and purest country in the 
old world to the progress of civil- 
ization in the new. It was to the 
immortal honour of the powerful 
and rising people with whom we 
were now connecting ourselves, 
that, in casting off a yoke which 
degraded and enslaved them, they 
had sullied their triumph by. no 
act of cruelty, or even of revenge. 
He could not but believe, that the 
policy which had been pursued by 
England. would be as profitable to 
her as it was now creditable ; and 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
who had laid the papers on the 
table, had his (Sir R., Wilson’s) 
warmest thanks for the part he 
had taken in it. 

The judges’ salaries bill went 
through a committee. The.cotton 
mills bill for restricting the labour 
of children, was read a second 
time. 

House of Lords, May 17.— 
The Earl of Liverpool laid upon 
the table the copy of a convention 
between Great Britain and Russia 


respecting the right to certain ter- 
ritory on the north-west coast of 
America; the copy of a treaty 


between 
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between this country, and Sweden 
and Norway, for the prevention of 
slave traffic; and the copy of a 
treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation, between Great Britain 
and the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata. 

Many petitions were presented 
both for and against the catholic 
claims. 

The Earl of Donoughmore moved 
the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Roman-catholic 
relief bill. 

Lord Colchester observed upon 
the systematic conduct pursued by 
the Catholic Association,and com- 
plained that the tranquillity of 
Ireland was said to have been 
effected by a power unknown to 
the state. So far as the parlia- 
mentary inquiry had gone, it did 
not remove any of the objections 
to this measure. He contended 
that it was a measure adverse to 
the general feelings of the country. 
They had always shown a readi- 
ness to grant to the Roman-catho- 
lies a full participation in the 
enjoyments, advantages, and in- 
terests of the constitution; but 
these, unless accompanied with 
political power, had always been 
refused. It had been surmised 
that further concessions were ne- 
cessary: it might be so. They 
enjoyed the right and security of 
property : still, if the ends of jus- 
tice required further regulations 
for the security of property, let 
them be made. Civil employments 
were already open to them—the 
army and the navy had long since 
been opened to them, but nothing 
would satisfy them, it seemed, but 
the broad road to political power. 
The bill now before the house de- 
manded admission for them to all 
the governments under the crown, 









the lord -lieutenancy of Irelang 
only excepted. Under the provi- 
sions of such a bill, which Went 
to the extent of admitting to the 
highest political situations the 
Roman-catholic community, could 
any man doubt that the protestan; 
church of England and Ireland was 
likely to be injured? What were 
the tenets of the catholic religion! 
He would leave to more learned 
men the task of tracing those 
tenets through the works of indi. 
viduals who had written in the 
older times. He would content 
himself with adverting to some 
publications which had appeared 
in their own days, which had come 
under their own observation, and 
of others that had made their ap. 
pearance at no very remote period. 
The most prominent of the writers 
of the present day, in favour of the 
catholic claims, (Dr. Doyle) denied 
the justice of those laws by which the 
church of England held its supre- 
macy in those realms. The same 
opinion was to be found elsewhere. 
Last year, in a debate on the 
catholic question, a document was 
referred to, in which it was broadly 
affirmed that the ministers of the 
protestant church would ever be 
detested by those who differed so 
greatly from them in religious be- 
lief. But then it was said, that 
all danger was avoided by the 
cautious manner in which this bill 
was drawn up. But did those 
who so argued recollect the oath 
of the Roman-catholic ecclesiastic! 
He swore to keep most secret 
whatever counsel he received from 
the pope, the supreme head of his 
church. His oath ran thus— 
“ Concilium Domini Pape tenebo 
omnino—et nemini dicam.” 3% 
there no danger to be appreh 


from those who were thus co 
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w conceal the counsels of their not be right. It would be a vir- 


and leader? They had heard tual recognition of the Roman- 
vi- not alittle about the ornaments of catholic religion in this country— 
ent the catholic church, in foreign a thing which had not been heard 
the countries. ‘Theirlearning, virtue, of for agesinthisrealm. To that 
the and piety, had been greatly eulo- proposition he must decidedly ob- 
uld ‘ed, But let their lordships ject, because it appeared to him 
= tun their attention to the doctrines tobe most unconstitutional. There 
nas of the bishop of Meaux (Bossuet), were many other points connected 
le one of those who were particularly with this measure which deserved 
m! pointed out as patterns of tole- the deepest consideration. It 
ned ration. What did he say on this was proposed, to prevent any 

subject ? He said that which no mischief from the intervention 
i doubt was echoed by all his of a foreign power, to have 
the brethren, that the right to use the recourse to the domestic nomi- 
- power of the sword, in addition to nation of bishops. But of what 
“r the ordinary force of the catholic use was that, when, unless the 
ne religion, was not to be questioned. pope agreed to receive the person 
o Most unhappily they had known nominated, the proceeding became 
. instances in this and the sister null? ‘They had been reminded 
f country, where the doctrine thus that the Roman-catholics of Han- 
re lid down had been acted on. over were placed on a footing with 
he How did the French prelate to their protestant brethren; but it 
ed whom he had justalluded conclude was proper to observe, that the 


his funeral sermon over Louis Roman-catholics of Hanover al- 


- XIV.? He, in his peroration, lowed to the monarch, that which 
wi praised the conduct of that mo- the Roman-catholics of this coun- 
a narch, and for no act of his life so try denied to the king—the right 
” much as for the extermination of of interfering with the investiture 
n heretics. This showed what the of bishops. This was not all. It 
ly doctrine of the church of Rome appeared, that a commission was 
cS tad hitherto been, and it remained to be appointed to examine the 
" for those who supported the pre- bulls and rescripts of the papal 
" sent measure to show that it had see which might be sent to this 
ds undergone an alteration. This country ; but the superintendence 
at bill, it appeared, was to-be con- of those original bulls and_re- 
" nected with another measure, scripts was not to be intrusted to 
11 which would secure a provisionto any member of his Majesty’s go- 


theRoman-catholic clergy—akind vernment. Their lordships must 
of regium donum. He looked all have heard of a publication 
upon this as a very unfair pro- which was now circulating through 
ceeding towards the protestants. the heart of England on this sub- 
He conceived it was extraordinary ject. It was an address from the 

such a proposition should Irish Roman-catholics to the Ro- 
have been made, without any noti- man-catholics of England—telling 

l, in favour of a grant of the latter expressly that they were 
that kind, having been made on unjustly deprived of political 


part of the crown. He con- rights, and not forgetting to tell 


ended that such a grant would them that they ought to wrest 
1825, DD those 
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those rights from the government 
of the country. A power which 

in this way ought to be 
attentively watched. The Roman- 
eatholic hierarchy, let it be con- 
cealed as it might, possessed an 
authority in this country, of which 
the legislature ought to be jealous. 
Strange to say, a Roman-catholic 
institution, which was excluded 
from Roman-catholic countries 
generally, had contrived, not only 
without law, but, in his opinion, 
against law, to acquire large pos- 
sessions in England. When this 
was an acknowledged fact, who 
could be hardy enough to contend 
that there was no danger, if far- 
ther concessions were granted to 
the Roman-catholics, of their ex- 
ercising an extensive sway in this 
empire? It was argued, that in 
other countries, the Roman-catho- 
lies held an equality of rights with 
the protestants. But, when this 
was the case, the circumstances of 
those countries were very different 
from the circumstances of this 
empire. If, under a despotic 
government, Roman-catholics of 
great talents and great ambition 
attempted, by popuiar aid, to dis- 
turb the existing order of things, 
their career could at once be 
checked by the prompt exercise 
of power. But, under a free go- 
vernment, like that of Great Bri- 
tain, this could not be done. 
Much mischief might be effected 
before the evil could be checked. 
The notification in a single gazette, 
might, in one night, alter the con- 
stitution of that house, by intro- 
ducing there a number of indivi- 
duals of a religion which the state 
had long been accustomed to look 
upon with suspicion. A great 
deal had been said of the secu- 
rities which the Roman-catholics 
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offered; but, in his opinion 
best security which could be “4 
vised for the constitution, was 
prevent the Roman-catholies from 
any farther participation in politi. 
cal power. Emancipation was the 
eat watch-word on this occasion, 
e would say, that the emancipa- 
tion which was most necessary for 
Ireland, was emancipation from 
bigotry, emancipation from igno- 
rance, emancipation from that 
foreign power whose spiritual av. 
thority was acknowledged there: 
and, finally, emancipation from the 
extreme subdivision and under. 
letting of lands. Let this be done, 
and the peace of Ireland would be 
secured. That country would 
then be freed from the baleful inflv- 
ence of party. The result of all 
his observations was, that the dis- 
turbances which had _ occurred 
from time to time in Ireland, were 
not the consequence of feelings 
irritated on account of religion. 
Some active political leaders might 
assume that as the cause, but be 
believed that all those disturb- 
ances had their origin in some 
specific grievance. As a proof of 
this, let their lordships turn ther 
eyes to the north of Ireland. 
There the difference of religion 
was as great as in any partof that 
country: but there was there more 
employment and less poverty; 
and the consequence was, that 
disturbances which were common 
to the south of Ireland, were there 
unknown. ‘The present tranquil- 
lity of Ireland was adduced a4 
reason for carrying this measure; 
but the very cause to which thet 
tranquillity was ascribed ought ® 
make the legislature more iow 
They were told, that the Pos ¢ 
lests was not so great ast ™ 
Ranecis been. His firm vo 
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the power was only dor- 
Siete it ner —_ be called 
into full ration—that “ it is 
- dead, bit sleepeth.” He called 
on that house, he called on the 
, not to resign the high 
sitaation which they now a for 
noms of contingent advan- 
." e called on them not to 
al with discontent the great body 
of nts of England, Scot- 
el vary Ireland,’ by conceding 
these demands. Fully impressed 
with the justice and policy of 
these sentiments, he begged leave 
“that the word now 


to move, 

be left out, for the purpose 
of substituting this day six 
months,” 


The Marquis of Anglesey was 
anxious to offer a few words in 
explanation of the vote which he 
meant to give this night. That 
vote would undoubtedly be against 
the second reading of the bill now 

consideration. He knew 

that, in taking this course, he op- 
posed the sentiments of many of 
his friends, but, on the other hand, 
he had a duty to perform, which, 
however one he would con- 
sientiously discharge. He had 
formerly given a different vote, 
but he felt that he might now, 
consistently with the course of 
proceeding which he had adopted 
m other occasions, oppose the 
ing down of a most import- 

ait barrier of the constitution. 
change of circumstances, he 
conceived, fully admitted and jus- 
tifed his conduct. It appeared to 
that the different concessions 

to the Roman-catholics had 

not been met by them with a cor- 
sponding spirit of conciliation. 
concession had given rise to 

‘ew demands, and had tended 
™Y to produce restlessness and 
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dissatisfaction. Judging from the 
tone and language which had re- 
cently been used, it seemed to him 
that nothing short of catholic 
ascendancy would satisfy the ca- 
tholic body. Allusion had been 
made to force—it had been almost 
threatened that the measure should 
be carried by force. Six to one 
had been spoken of, as the relative 
proportion. Now, if there must 
be a contest, (and the idea was 
most painful to him)—-he repeat- 
ed, if they were to be threatened 
with the opposition of 6,000,000 
of men to 1,000,000—if the fight 
must come, he should like to meet 
it when the country was in the 
best possible situation — when 
ace prevailed on every side. 
Still he must say, that he was 
really and sincerely a friend to 
the Roman-catholics. He would 
grant them every relief that was 
proper, but he would take care to 
grant them nothing at the expense 
of the constitution. Seeing the 
necessity of upholding and main- 
taining the protestant ascendancy, 
he could not consent to any far- 
ther extension of political privi- 
leges to the Roman-catholics. 
With respect to the measures 
which were said to be connected 
with the bill now before the house, 
he would offer a very few remarks. 
He did not object to an alteration 
of the elective franchise in Ire- 
land—it might probably be pro- 
ductive of good ; neither did he 
object to making a provision for 
the catholic clergy; but he must 
be allowed to say, that if a pro- 
testant king paid a catholic clergy, 
he could see no reason why that 
rotestant king should be ex- 
cluded from all power in the ap- 
pointment of a catholic bishop. 
He should now conclude, as his 
pp? only 
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only object was to explain the 
ground on which he gave his vote 
on this occasion—that ground 
was, an anxious desire to support 
the existing establishment and the 
protestant constitution of this 
country. 

The Marquis Camden spoke in 
support of the bill. He entered 
into a statement of his proceed- 
ings when lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land in 1795. At that time he 
was commanded by his late Ma- 
jesty to cause an inquiry to be 
instituted into the state of Lreland, 
and he could aver that there was, 
at that time, a strong desire on 
the part of the [rish government 
to attend to the claims of the ca- 
tholics. He was so strongly im- 
— with this feeling, that he 

ad written a letter to Mr. Pitt, in 
order to show the necessity of a 
revision of the system. In 1797, 
his confidence was so great in the 
Roman-catholics, that he had stated 
it to be his opinion, that if an 
enemy had landed on the south- 
west coast of Ireland, the Roman- 
catholics would have fought against 
him. If, from the passing of this 
bill, he saw the least possibili- 
ty of danger, he certainly would 
oppose it: but he felt no such 
alarm. It had been contended, 
and it was made a strong ground 
in support of these claims, that at 
the period of the union a promise 
had been given that they should 
be conceded. He was sure that 
every step taken on that occasion 
was correct; and he felt himself 
justified in saying that no pledge 
was then given to the Roman-ca- 
tholics. He could assure their 
lordships that he felt a real love 
and affection for that country, in 
which, notwithstanding its occa- 
sional seasons of popular violence 
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and insubordination, he had 
many of the happiest hours of his 
life, owing to the intelligent soci 
he had met in the higher circles 
and the general good feeling that 
pervaded the lower classes, |; 
was his earnest wish, that at » 
favourable a period as the 
every thing should be done the 
could with propriety be effected 
towards the conciliation of the 
Irish nation, which would douly- 
less be most grateful for a mea- 
sure of such a nature as this, He 
had therefore felt it his duty, upon 
the best consideration he could 
give to this subject in all its bear- 
ings, and under the whole of the 
circumstances which surrounded 
the question, to deliver his senti- 
ments in favour of this bill. 
The Earl of Darnley concurred 
most cordially in the greater par: 
of the observations that had fallen 
from his noble friend ; and most 
especially in that declaration which 
his noble friend had so emphati- 
cally made, that the present was 
the time, if it was intended ever 
to concede these claims to the 
Roman-catholics of Ireland at all, 
at which the concession ought to 
be made. If their lordships were 
at any time to pass this important 
bill, they ought to pass it now, 
for never could they avail them- 
selves of a more auspicious op 
portunity. With respect to what 
had fallen from the noble and 
gallant marquis (Anglesey), though 
he (Earl of Darnley) had the mi 
fortune to differ in the most de- 
cided manner from the sentiments 
and principles advanced by him, 
yet he thought their lo 
must admit, whatever m 
their opinion in regard to 
sentiments, that they could not 


have been delivered in a more 
genuous 
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or a better manner. Sorry 

was, however, to observe what 
that noble and gallant marquis 
aid upon the effect which their 
jordships ought to attribute to the 
which had been held in 

reland, in respect of the privi- 
leges that she claimed. Whatever 
might have been the intemperance 
ofthe language, (and he did not 
mean to deny that it had often 
been intemperate,) their lordships 
would do well to remember what 
it was that had occasioned it, and 
how many had been the provo- 
cations to excite it ; for he could 
by no means agree with the noble 
and gallant marquis, that no such 
provocations had existed. All 
that had fallen from the same dis- 
tinguished quarter as to the in- 
sincerity of the objects which the 
Roman-catholics of Ireland stated 
that they had in view, had occa- 
sioned him (Earl of Darnley) 


much suprise ; because he should . 


have thought that the noble mar- 
quis, from his experience of Irish 
fidelity, would have been the last 
person in the world to make 
such a charge against the great 
majority of that people. For his 
own part, he had never yet heard 
a1 argument, or the shadow of an 
argument, to induce him to swerve 
those opinions that he had 
always entertained in support of 
this measure. The noble earl 
nadverted to the Catholic As- 
sociation. At the beginning of 
this session, attempts had been 
made to put down that board by 
‘course of proceedings, not very 
consistent, undoubtedly, with the 
of the constitution. He 
could have wished that those at- 
tempts had been very differently 
conducted; and if the govern- 
ment felt called upon to notice the 
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irritating language complained of, 
surely it might have proceeded to 
suppress the Association by or- 
dinary legal means ; or to prevent 
the recurrence of such | 

by a tone of dignified conciliation. 
It might have been expected that 
the government, with that firm- 
ness and good sense which had 
distinguished its proceedings lat- 
terly, would have requested the 
Association to desist from that 
irritating tone which was evi- 
dently calculated to excite so 
mischievous an effect. No doubt 
some intimation of the kind would, 
in the first instance, have been 
sufficient. His noble and gallant 
friend talked of concessions: but 
he must have forgotten the man- 
ner in which the last of these was 
made. No man among their 
lordships knew better than the 
Lord Privy Seal opposite, how 
they were at first refused. The 
claims of the Roman-catholics 
were at that time met with the 
same arguments and the same 
answers as they met now. In the 
summer of 1792, when the go- 
vernment was in a comparatively 
embarrassed state, the catholics 
were told that they could not ex- 
pect such concessions at that 
time ; and the protestants through- 
out the country pledged them- 
selves that they never would be 
granted. Within a few months 
afterwards, however, they were 
recommended as concessions pro- 
per to be granted, in a speech 
from the throne. How much 
better a season did the present 
seem for the extension to the 
catholics of such further conces- 
sions as would put them on a 
level with their fellow subjects. 
If it was intended ever to give 


them these, let them be given 
now, 
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now, in atime of peace, and of 
national quiet and prosperity ; but 
let not their lordships defer the 
boon to a period of danger and 
ofalarm. As to the results of that 
theological inquiry into the doc- 
trines of the Irish church to which 
a noble lord had alluded, he 
(Earl of Darnley) himself recom- 
mended the adoption of such an 
inquiry ; but he could not concur 
in the conclusions which that no- 
ble lord seemed to draw from the 
answers that were elicited in the 
course of its prosecution. Upon 
a very recent occasion, their lord- 
ships had received information on 
these topics from the mouths of 
highly respectable and unimpeach- 
able witnesses. ‘That information 
was such as their lordships had 
never had before; for he might 
say, without any disparagement to 
noble lords, that they, in common 
with their countrymen, were for 
the most part wonderfully igno- 
rant of the people of Ireland and 
their opinions. The noble lord 
had, in effect, asserted that the 
emancipation from their present 
disabilities, which was claimed by 
the catholics, was, in truth, a mere 
pretence, and used only as a step- 
ping-stone towards the ultimate 
overthrow of the existing institu- 
tions of this country in church and 
state. He (Earl of Darnley) hear- 
ing that assertion, could yet scarce- 
ly believe his own ears ; but speak- 
ing, if he were wrong, under the 
correction of those noble lords 
who had been present, he would 
beg to refer their lordships gene- 
rally, to the undoubted testimony 
of a great number of unimpeach- 
able witnesses examined before 
them, who had uniformly and 
explicitly declared themselves to 
the contrary of that assertion— 
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denying the intentions so jp. 
puted to them. He could not 
euppane that the noble lord was 
influenced by what might be called 
a feeling of hostility to such re. 
spectable evidence; and it was 
therefore needless to insist upon its 
weight. As little did he deem it 
necessary to compare the writings 
produced in the course of the 
lemical discussions between the 
catholic clergy and others, with 
the evidence lately given in the 
committee that had been alluded 
to before their lordships. He 
would not even advert, if their 
lordships so pleased, to the evi- 
dence of Dr. Doyle and Mr, 
O'Connell; though he would be 
well content to rest their credi- 
bility, not so much on the public 
reputation of those gentlemen as 
on that very evidence. He would 
only say of one of them, that if he 
had not happened to have been 
brought up from his cradle in what 
their lordships were of course ac- 
customed to consider the pre- 
judices of the Romish faith, he 
would (without hereby intending 
any sort of disrespect to that right 
reverend body) have proved no 
unworthy acquisition to the bench 
of bishops. He (Earl of Darnley) 
would now read a short passage 
from the evidence of a Roman- 
catholic gentleman, in whose 
acknowledged integrity the go 
vernment had manifested 8 
confidence, that he had been ad- 
vanced by the lord-lieutenant © 
a very distinguished post 10 
Irish exchequer. This evidence 
was given in respect of another 
subject—namely, the project 
disfranchising the 40s. freeliolders. 
Their lordships would perceive 
that he was alluding to Mr. Blake. 


“ What effect do you think 3 
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would have upon the protestant 
interest /—1 am satisfied that it 
would not weaken, but strengthen 
the protestant interest in Ireland ; 
and I assure your lordships that 
f | did not think it would have 
that effect—if I thought it would 
go to disturb the protestant settle- 
ment in Ireland, not one of your 
lordships would disapprove of it 
more heartily than I should. The 
tant church in Ireland is a 

at link in the chain which con- 
nects Great Britain and Ireland 
together ; and with the security of 
that connexion, I am satisfied the 
interests of Ireland are essentially 
identified.” Now, if he was to be 
told that Roman-catholic witnesses 
were not to be believed upon their 
oaths—if he was to be met with 
decrees of the council of Trent 
and other councils, supposed to 
have the effect of defeating such 
evidence, but very often totally 
misapplied, he should have no- 
ing to say: but if this evidence 
was to be believed, and he (Earl 
Darnley) was then to be told that 
emancipation was only the step- 
ping stone of the Roman-catholics, 
and the overthrow of our consti- 
tution their ultimate end, he must 
give such an assertion the fullest 
denial. It was true that the im- 
mediate effect of passing this bill 
might be to seat five or six of 
the most distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen of the country in 
parliament. But if it was to in- 
troduce such noble and distin- 
pee persons as the duke of 
Norfolk and the earl of Shrews- 
bury, for example, could it be 
considered as any other than a 
desirable measure ? Why, it was 
feared that it might introduce also 
principles of legislation inimical to 
doctrine of the established 
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church: but were not the house- 
hold troops opposite him—the 
lawn legion—were not those right 
reverend prelates sufficient to pre- 
serve the orthodoxy of parliament? 
If they were to carry their anxiety 
for orthodoxy much further, they 
might begin to regulate at last the 
precise structure of the wigs which 
those right reverend prelates wore. 
And he really considered that the 
preservation of his own hair, or 
the assumption of a wig by one of 
that right rev. body, was a matter 
just as essential to the ascendancy 
and welfare of the protestant es- 
tablishment in England, as was the 
exclusion of the Roman-catholics 
from any civil privileges that were 
enjoyed by their protestant breth- 
ren. But, besides these securities, 
did not the protestant establish- 
ment possess a host in sueh vigi- 
lant allies as the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, and a noble 
duke, who brought up with him 
a whole corps de reserve in this 
cause ? The fact was, that political 
influence must in this country ever 
follow the majority of numbers 
and of property; and for this 
reason it was impossible, absolute- 
ly, that either in England or Scot- 
land the Roman-catholic religion 
should ever again become. the 
dominant one. He was perfectly 

rsuaded that if these claims 
were finally granted that very 
night, the next elections would be 
determined, not by any religious 
considerations whatever, but by 
property and its attendant influ- 
ence. A good deal had been said 
about the coronation oath, Now, 
how it could have entered. the 
heads of any noble lords, or any 
other persons, to affirm that there 
was any thing whatever in that 


oath, as it stood, to prevent and 
preclude 
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reclude the king of this country 
granting any further civil 
power to the catholics, he could 
not comprehend. If their lord- 
ships would look at the oath (for 
he had nota copy at that moment), 
they would find that in substance 
it was an oath which rendered it 
impossible to say that the admis- 
sion of the catholics to civil power 
could interfere with those privi- 
leges and that inevitable ascendancy 
of the protestant church which the 
king pledged himself to defend. 
It did, therefore, appear to him 
that all such apprehensions and 
alarms of danger were imaginary. 
At the same time he was ready to 
admit, that there had been a great 
number of petitions presented 
against this bill; to which peti- 
tions he was not at all disposed to 
refuse their due weight. If they 
were to argue solely on their num- 
ber, it must be believed that the 
sense of the country was very much 
against this bill. Butif they looked 
a little further, their lordships 
would find that, naturally enough, 
the protestant clergy had given 
the example of such petitions ; 
and, in a religious country like 
this, that example was soon large- 
ly followed by the inhabitants of 
counties, towns, and villages; and 
petitions of the same kind, very 
numerously signed, from the cities 
of London and Westminster, had 
been presented that night to the 
house. It was said no improper 
steps had been resorted to in ob- 
taining signatures to those peti- 
tions ; he believed the fact to be 
so: but their lordships could not 
be ignorant of the facility with 
which almost any petitions in a 
crowded city would be got up; 
and he would engage, as a proof 
of it, to procure a petition at a 
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short notice, and numerously sign- 
ed, to remove even the hon. and 
learned lord who presided over 
his Majesty’s councils from his 
post. ‘I'he noble earl, after cop. 
tending that a very different spirit, 
in = of the catholic claims, 
was latterly manifesting itself 
even among the protestants of 
Ireland, and congratulating their 
lordships on a change, in which 
a near connexion of his own, 
(Mr. Brownlow), whose worth he 
would therefore leave to be spoken 
of by others, had led the way, 
asked whether there was a single 
Irish protestant to be found who 
would lay his hand upon his heart 
and say, that he believed things 
could go on in Ireland as the 
now were? His lordship concluded, 
by earnestly insisting on the im- 
portance of the present time as 
the most favourable for passing 
this great measure ; and by point- 
ing out the utter inefficacy of the 
most numerous garrison we could 
ever throw into Ireland to keep it 
in peace and tranquillity, so long 
as the claims of her catholic popu- 
lation to equal civil rights were 
neglected. 

The Earl of Longford then 
addressed the house. Living 
constantly among a Roman-ca- 
tholic population, regarding them 
highly as individuals, and re- 
specting them as a body collec- 
tively, it would be readily ima 
gined that he was most anxious 
to meet the views of the Roman- 


catholics of Ireland with as much 


favour as any man. But after 
very mature consideration, he cou! 
not bring himself to think that this 
bill would answer the sanguine 
expectations of those by whom tt 
had {been introduced into parlia- 


ment, or that it was a — 
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that could be put into execution 
without manifest danger to the 
constitution. In giving his most 
decided opposition to this measure, 
he begged at the same time dis- 
tinctly to state, that he was ac- 
tuated by no spirit of hostility to 
the Roman-catholics. But while 
he ted that he held them in 
fy regard, he must take 
leave to say that he could not at 
all see why they were to be ad- 
mitted to a participation with 
tants of certain civil rights 

and political power in a free pro- 
testant country. It had been ra- 
ther imputed to those who, like 
himself, were unfriendly to such 
admission, that they wished to visit 
with penal consequences their pecu- 
liar doctrines: but he desired to ob- 
serve,that they did not in any degree 
wish to interfere with the religious 
opinions ; nor did they at all pre- 
sume to measure the speculative 
tenets, or to regulate the doctrines 
of the Roman-catholics ; but they 
were determined that the Roman- 
catholics should not interfere with 
theirs. The reason of their re- 
fusal of such admission was found- 
ed upon the political consequences 
that would follow upon their as- 
sent—political consequences that 
always had ensued, and that in 
his conscience he believed always 
would ensue upon conceding those 
privileges to Roman - catholics 
which were now claimed by them. 
consequences led to the 
perpetual interference of the papal 
authority and influence, nominally 
in spiritual affairs alone, but actu- 
ally in the general transactions and 
ordinary business of life. It had 
deposed, indeed, by wit- 
hesses examined before their lord- 
ships, and by others, that that in- 
terference was strictly confined to 
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spiritual matters and doctrine ; 
but how and by whom was the 
line to be drawn that was to sepa- 
rate—in the judgment of a Ro- 
man-catholic, for example —spi- 
ritual from temporal affairs? How 
could it be supposed, that he who 
exercised an undoubted and unre- 
sisted influence in the one, would 
not exert it in the other? or that 
the power which guided a man’s 
conduct in regard to spiritual 
things, would abstain from direct- 
ing it in respect of temporal ones ? 
He was of opinion that the Ro- 
man-catholic priesthood were able 
to lead the people with great faci- 
lity, and their own constitution 
was well calculated ever to respect 
the supremacy of Rome. The 
commands of the superior to the 
inferior admitted of no dispute ; 
while the principle of subjection 
in the inferior was as clearly de- 
fined as the right of the superior 
to his obedience. If they were 
to be emancipated, therefore, from 
the acknowledgment of that con- 
trol recognized by our constitu- 
tion, while they continued subject 
to the papal orders transmitted 
through their own clergy ;—to 
admit to a participation of civil 
and political privileges those who 
still refused so to acknowledge a 
control which was submitted to 
by our own church, would be to 
ut the Roman-catholic clergy on 
a higher footing than our own; 
and more especially when, if he 
was rightly informed, that control 
had been submitted to in other 
countries and cases. Under these 
circumstances, he could not think 
that the preamble of this bill was 
quite fairly worded : it contained 
a part of the truth, but not the 
whole truth. It was entitled, “A 


bill for the removal of the dis- 
qualifications 
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qualifications under which his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman-catholic subjects 
now labour—‘ Whereas the pro- 
testant succession to the imperial 
crown of this united kingdom and 
its dependencies, is, by the act for 
the further limitation of the crown, 
and the better securing the liber- 
ties of the subject, established 

rmanently and_ inviolably.’” 

ut there should have been added 
something to this effect :—‘ An 
act to admit and invest certain 
dignitaries and others of the Ro- 
man-catholic persuasion to and 
with political and civil privileges, 
which all experience had with- 
drawn from protestant dignitaries 
and others of the same station, 
except on submission to a certain 
control, from all obedience to 
which, such Roman-catholics are 
hereby exempted.” In short, to 
grant them those privileges while 
they continued to deny our con- 
wel would be virtually, he re- 
peated, to put them in a better 
situation than the members of our 
own church. He also excepted 
to the bill, on account of the 
power which the catholic priest- 
hood would exercise and did ex- 
ercise over their flocks, to an 
extent greatly beyond direction 
in matters affecting their spiritual 
welfare. He knew, indeed, that 
among the catholic clergy were 
many honourable exceptions to 
this description of them. He had 
nothing to oppose to the praises 
which had been hannovted. upon 
them by noble lords who had 
spoken before him. But they 
were not to eulogise individuals— 
their business was legislation. He 
would ask, if they were to admit 
the Roman-catholic body to the 
highest places in the constitution, 
what was to guarantee the pro- 
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testant establishment? By the 
law none were admissible to the 
offices of political trust, but those 
whose allegiance was perfected, 
Of all the dissenters from the es- 
tablishment, he knew of none 
whose allegiance was of 
imperfect, except the Roman-ca- 
tholics. Standing in the peculiar 
relation to us which they held, in 
what light must they regard us? 
What must be the feeling of a really 
conscientious Roman-catholie (for 
it was useless to take notice of 
any other) towards the national 
church — establishment ? 

were to consider in this question 
what had been done by the pro- 
testants. Were not these dis- 
senters from their faith usurpers 
of the authority of their creed, 
despoilers of the property of their 
church? In what other li 
could they look upon us? We 
were voluntary seceders from 
them, as the other dissenters were 
from the national establishment. 
They did not willingly nor without 
considerable struggles separate 
from our corps. ‘There was no- 
thing in principle, in christian- 
like feeling, in policy or expedi- 
ency, which required them to 
make those concessions, or forbad 
their refusal of them. Much had 
been said against the entertain- 
ment of prejudices. ‘There were 
some subjects in which prejudice 
must prevail; and he felt alike 
from early youth to remotest age 
—on which it was actually m- 
possible for any man to think 
without prejudice. But were the 
partialities all on one side? Among 
the peers who surrounded him, 
he saw many who had the most 
perfect reasons which could exist 
for their partiality to the Romam 


catholic interests— close ——- 
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‘ons—family feeling—the ties of 
fiendship. Would not these give 


a bias to a man’s sentiment as 
well as prejudice against the Ro- 
man religion ? There was nothing 
to reflect on in all this. Such 
feelings were honourable to the 
ies who had them, and really 
ightened their general characters, 
Much might be said, as much had 
been said, upon the advantage of 
eradicating prejudices. In his 
view it was a dangerous exper)- 
ment. It was comparatively easy 
to root out the belief of an estab- 
lished religion—it was utterly dif- 
ficult to eradicate prejudice: but 
if success were less questionable, 
the idea was extremely dangerous. 
He had heard mention made of 
the just right of the catholics to 
these concessions. He denied 
the right totally. Men must lose 
their claims to right in such a 
question whose object or pretence 
was that of lending the interests 
of the many to their own view. 
Expediency used to be another 
argument for these claims; it was 
latterly changed into necessity. 
There was something said in the 
nature of mination, as if threaten- 
ay been used. He did not 
believe the fact. If he had be- 
lieved that there was such a pur- 
pose, that would be the direct 
reason with him for making no 
further concession. He was un- 
der no such impression. The 
question for them was, since the 
restrictions were imposed, had the 
country advanced or gone back ? 
a it not at a pitch of prosperi- 
'y, wealth, and glory, which were 
never equalled by any comparison 
of ancient or modern history ? 
Let them consider the power, 
capabilities, and resources, which 
developed. themselves in this 
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little contracted spot of. the 
earth's surface—not the fruits of 
extraordinary individual talents ; 
but the slow, hardy, and gradual 
growth of ages; during which the 
oppressed catholics, so called, had 
enjoyed, in common with their 
protestant brethren, the fruits and 
advantages of those councils from 
which, for their own advantage as 
well as ours, they had been ex- 
cluded. The country had advanced 
to the attainment of superiority in 
every thing which concerned the 
national welfare and security. Be- 
fore departing from the line of her 
present course, it ought to be 
made manifest that something 
would be obtained quite equal to 
that which she possessed ; and cer- 
tainly the least which could be re- 
quired would be to show that the 
benefits at present enjoyed could 
not, by these concessions, be im- 
paired or lost. As a free state, 
he could see no reason for admit- 
ting the claims of the Roman- 
catholics. The expediency would 
be a different question in a state of 
less freedom, or in one of nearly 
despotic power. Inthe latter case 
the experiment might be made, 
and the concessions upon any in- 
convenience might be recalled. 
But a free state must pay some 
slight tribute of inconvenience for 
her freedom. Among the costs of 
freedom in this country was the 
occasional impunity of a few daring 
individuals, who had genius enough 
and no more to transcend the power 
of the existing laws. How could 
catholics, admitted to offices of 
state, be honest guardians of a 
church separated from the autho- 
rity of their own, enriched with its 
spoils, and flourishing in opposition 
to its denunciations? The argu- 


ment of adopting this measure, 
because 
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because it came up from the house 
of commons, might be good in 
many cases: in this their lordships 
would do best to make use of that 
invaluable privilege which belong- 
ed to them, of judging for them- 
selves. For what was the fact? 
Was the bill supported by a ques- 
tionable majority of the other 
house, or was it not rather a 
petty shifting majority—a majority 
merely in name? It could not be 
assumed that it was the sense of 
the country, when it was barely, 
if at all, the sense of the majority 
of the house. There was one 
thing which they were not to lose 
from their consideration. The 
subject had notoriously engrossed 
the public attention, and it was 
impossible that the public mind 
could cease to be employed with 
it for some time to come. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the consti- 
tution, the time could not be far 
distant when the sense of the coun- 
try might be taken in the most 
direct manner upon this subject. 
They would then know with tole- 
rable exactness how to appreciate 
that increase of converts, as they 
had been called, to the catholic 
cause. They would then see if 
they were justified in taking the 
sense of that majority for the 
sense of the country. He thought 
not. Protestant security required 
protestant ascendancy. Conces- 
sions to the Roman-catholics could 
not follow, because the right to 
them did not exist—justice did 
not exact them—-expediency did 
not require them-—the public pros- 
perity could not be endangered by 
them —and they were quite incom- 
patible with the protestant ascend- 
ancy, which was necessary for the 
well-being of the empire. 

The Bishop of Norwich felt it 
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his duty again, upon the agitation 
of this momentous question, to en. 
treat them to consider seriously 
the responsibility which devolved 
upon their lordships’ house by their 
decision this night. He conjured 
them to pause before they agreed 
to continue to deprive 5 or 6 mil. 
lions of their brethren, who were 
like themselves the subjects of a 
free state, of those civil rights 
from which no class of men ought 
to suffer deprivation on account of 
mere abstract opinions. Year after 
year had they excluded their 
catholic fellow-countrymen from 
eligibility to office, while at the 
same time they called upon them to 
contribute, equally with the more 
favoured classes of the community, 
to the services and exigencies of 
the state. And this principle of 
unjustifiable and unnecessary ex- 
clusion had been declared essential 
to the maintenance of the united 
churches of England and Ireland. 
In vain had he asked for a motive 
to justify this protracted infliction. 
What good purpose of religion, or 
morals, or policy, could so embit- 
tering a restriction produce? He 
could easily understand the bicker- 
ings and animosities of which it 
must necessarily be the offspring, 
owing to the infirmities of men’s 
minds ; but in vain could he find in 
it the slightest wisdom, still less 
the smallest resemblance to the 
pure spirit of that gospel which the 
christian church was bound to 
maintain and promote. When the 
catholics urged their claims for 
relief, they were met by a refe- 
rence to the history of their an- 
cestors in the year 1525. Of what 
use was that reference, and what 
good purpose could be produced 
by a revival of the intolerant re 
collections of past times? — 
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for them would it be to bury in 
oblivion those retrospective cruel- 
ties for which religion, whose name 
was profaned by their infliction, 
must always blush. Instead of 
trying back to past times, he had 
rather turned to the careful exa- 
mination of the present ; and after 
its full perusal, he called upon any 
noble lord to point out what coun- 
try, calling itself free, throughout 
the civilized world, used any por- 
tion of its subjects, on the ground 
of religion, in the manner in which 
they treated the catholics of this 
kingdom. Where had any set of 
loyal subjects been requited with 
so much harshness and severity ? 
Where could such a code of laws 
be found as those which were de- 
veloped in Sir Henry Parnell’s 
history of the penal code against 
the catholics? It had been said, 
that without these laws, the estab- 
lished church could not be main- 
tained in Ireland; he dissented 
from such an opinion, and was 
fully impressed with the contrary 
belief, that these laws were the 
bane of that church, and in reality 
exposed it to danger. But sup- 
pose it were not so, and that he 
could bring himself to believe that 
any country required a particular 
ecclesiastical establishment, which 
for its maintenance demanded a 
violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice and true religion 
—a subversion of the divine pre- 
cept, of doing unto others on all 
occasions as you would wish to be 
done by—a departure from the 
equity of the divine commandment, 
then he would say that a church 
requiring such support did not de- 
serve to be upheld in a free com- 
munity. Ifthe church of England 
could not be else maintained than 
y the permanent infliction of pains 
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and penalties, then he would not 
scruple to say, let it fall. The 
mere external fabric was not worth 
preserving, unless the great prin- 
ciples of justice and liberty of 
conscience could be proudest. and 
enforced within it. He had been 
asked, if he was prepared to 
risk the consequences of a de- 
privation of worldly honours, in 
a struggle for power. To this 
question his answer would be short 
and sincere. Worldly honours of 
whatever kind could only be of 
value to a well-regulated mind, as 
long as they could be enjoyed with a 
pure conscience, and for the benefit 
of society; their value must be 
measured by their utility ; and he 
hoped he should never be found 
among those who sought their 
acquisition, or was content to retain 
them, by perpetuating division and 
discord. ‘These were not hastily 
formed opinions—they were the 
mature result of the observation 
of a long life ; he had entertained 
and expressed them for upwards 
of half a century, and he was now 
too old to change so rooted u 
conviction. Considering what had 
lately passed, and was still pass- 
ing before his eyes, he thought the 
utmost experience which he could 
hope to attain sustained his earliest 
sentiments, As to the political 
part of the subject, he thought 
there was no getting rid of the 
apprehension of bad consequences 
of refusing the catholic claims. 
They had now, he felt, a glorious 
opportunity of doing justice to a 
large portion of his Majesty's sub- 
jects — an opportunity which, if 
neglected, could not perhaps be 
recalled. They might now avert 
many evils, by adopting a system 
of conciliation, which new events, 
and times possibly not remote, 

’ would 
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would, compel them to adopt. 
What would now be received with 
gratitude, might hereafter be ex- 
torted without thanks. These 
were the reasons which induced 
him to give his warmest support 
to the bill. 

The Bishop of Chester entirely 
concurred in the great importance 
of this question ; and, in delivering 
his opinions upon it, he knew that 
they were opposed to those of 
many whose virtues he admired, 
whose characters he loved, whose 
friendships were among the most 
honourable distinctions he esteem- 
ed, whose wisdom he respected, 
and to whose politics he deferred. 
But there were duties, the consci- 
entious discharge of which called 
for painful sacrifices ; and in de- 
claring the conviction to which his 
mind had arrived on this great 
question, he begged to assure 
their lordships that it was not 
formed until after the most deli- 
berate, and assuredly the most 
faithful research, and the utmost 
desire to inform himself well upon 
the subject. He was free to con- 
fess that his mind had undergone 
a change upon the catholic ques- 
tion. His mind had been, from 
the force of early education, im- 
bued with those principles of civil 
and religious freedom which libe- 
ral study had inculcated. The 
excessive severity of the penal 
code led him then to conclude that 
it was as unnecessary as it was 
harsh. But when, upon maturer 
consideration, he had acquired a 
greater experience, and fuller 
knowledge of the doctrines and 
practices of the catholic church, he 
became more deeply: impressed 
with the paramount importance of 
a centrelling religious establish- 
ment, necessarily endowed with 
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co-ordinate privileges and immu. 
nities. When he afterwards re. 
flected upon the innumerable evils 
which, if not the Roman-catholie 
religion, at least popery had in. 
flicted, and when he became con: 
vinced of the unchangeable nature 
of its principles, and that it only 
wanted an opportunity to re-assert 
its power and opinion over the 
yey se of others, he was satis. 
ed that both policy and necessi 
called for sn’ nicaplnnanahill 
existing system. If aught were 
wanted to sustain this full convic- 
tion, he found it in the evidence 
given before their lordships’ com- 
mittee, and in the very parts of 
that evidence, in a version of which 
noble lords opposite declared they 
found cause to support the bill 
now before them. Before he went 
further into the consideration of 
this question, he wished to touch 
upon the treatment which the 
right reverend bench had received 
from some individuals in the 
course of these discussions. Mo- 
tives of an unworthy character 
had been imputed to them for 
their opposition to this mea- 
sure. He asked, what right 
had noble lords to impute to 
protestant bishops that they were 
actuated in their opposition toa 
public measure, by motives 80 
mean and sordid as self-interest! 
What grounds. had they for such 
an imputation ?— what reasons, 
deducible either from history of 
observation, had they to justify 
this mode of unworthy attack? 
Was it personal interest that 
duced the seven bishops to resist 
the encroachments of an arbitrary 
king, to whom they were other 
wise personally attached? No: 
their motive sprung from a purer 


source—~it was the honest 
firm 
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frm ambition of proving them- 
selves vigilant sentinels, and 
ready champions of the church of 
which they were dignitaries—an 
ambition which he hoped would 
vade the minds and in- 

fluence the conduct of mone who 
placed in situations of simi- 
trial, Interested motives 
might, with much more truth, be 
ascribed to some noble lords who 
avowed their support of this mea- 
sure, from an apprehension of tem- 
consequences in the event of 

its rejection. A great deal had 
been said of the injustice and 
cruelty of debarring four or five 
nillions of their fellow-subjects of 
indefeasible and inalienable rights. 
It was necessary to argue this 
claim of abstract right at the out- 
set. In that view he was at a loss 
tosee how the numbers affected 
could be brought to form a part 
of the consideration; for whether 
the number was small or great, the 
ion of right was the same. 

e wished noble lords had better 
explained the meaning of the 
words “ debarred from indefeasible 
rights :” the term ‘ natural” rights 
had also been used, and by others 
it had been more appropriately 
ualified to the term “ civil” rights. 
hat was the meaning, he again 
asked, of this claim of abstract 
night? Did any noble lord seri- 
ously mean to contend, that indi- 
viduals possessed any rights which 
they were not liable, under pecu- 
circumstances, to be called 

* a to forego for the public good? 
ere not many excluded by the 
law from the exercise of what 
weet be called direct rights? 
Individuals were constantly ex- 
a _ certain civil offices, 
t the possession of parti- 

cular and prescribed qualifications. 
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How, then, could they call the 
exclusion of the catholics an ano- 
malous principle of law? In the 
former cases to which he alluded, 
the qualification was certain—in 
the case of catholics, it was un- 
certain; but their principles were, 
as he had already said, fixed, and 
he believed irrevocable. In both 
cases, however, the civil right was 
concluded and foreclosed, because 
the public service required it. 
Did not the very bill before their 
lordships recognize the principle 
of exclusion? What could be a 
more sacred right, than to possess 
a voice at the election of a repre- 
sentative? Was not that right 
violated by this bill? It was use- 
less to argue this abstract claim 
farther, when those who had con- 
tended for its application them- 
selves practically admitted that 
civil rights were limited by expe- 
diency, and were susceptible of 
restriction on grounds of public 
policy. The catholics themselves 
recognized this principle of ex- 
clusion in all their aan to 
parliament, for their bills uniformly 
admitted the propriety of excepting 
the office of lord high chancellor 
in the proposed eligibility. Why 
was that office to be exempted 
from the ambition of catholics? 
The Rev. Mr. Collins, a Roman- 
catholic priest, had declared 
that persons of his persuasion did 
not aspire to such an office, 
and gave as a reason that the ge- 
neral feeling of the protestant 
community was against the ex- 
tension of so high a privilege, and 
therefore they did not press for it. 
But while some admitted the jus- 
tice of a principle of exclusion, 
they denied that any opimion, as 
such merely, ought to disqualify 
the individual from eligibility to 

office : 
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office: they said a man was no 
more answerable for his opinions, 
than he was fur the colour of his 
hair, or the weight of his strength. 
‘lo this general assertion he could 
only reply, that there were peculiar 
and personal defects in the human 
mind for which it was the misfor- 
tune of the individual to suffer, 
although for them he was not 
morally responsible, and that the 
person must patiently endure the 
inconvenience for the sake of the 
community of which he was only 
part. So much upon the argument 
of general right. ‘Then came the 
real question — whether the opi- 
nions of the catholics were such 
as to disqualify them from certain 
civil rights, more especially those 
of a legislative description. This 
was followed by another question 
—whether the danger of the pre- 
sent crisis was so imminent and 
unquestionable as to call for the 
violation of an established consti- 
tutional, principle, for the sake of 
avoiding it. Connected with these 
considerations was another—whe- 
ther the proposed remedy was 
calculated to produce the supposed 
advantage. With respect to the 
last consideration, all he should 
say was this, that if there was one 
point more clear than another in 
the history of Ireland, it was this — 
that up to the most recent date, 
the disturbed condition of that 
country was by the best judges 
declared to have little connexion 
with the catholic question. The 
wretched peasant was oppressed 
by a more malignant and exas- 
perating, though not an incurable 
disease. One of the most dis- 
tinguished witnesses that had been 
examined before the committee, 
had proved that the most exciting 
and proximate cause of disturb- 
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ances in Ireland, had arisen from 
the extreme misery of the peasant: 
and that the more remote cme 
was, the radically vicious state of 
society—a state of society, which, 
if he could venture to give the 
opinion of one so young in polities 
as himself, was fraught with deep 
evils, which required the remedial 
application of a different measure 
from that now proposed for their 
consideration. The property in 
the soil belonged to a great extent 
to proprietors who were absent, 
and intrusted the management of 
their estates often to unscrupulous 
agents. The education of the 
people was imperfect, and immoral 
habits arose from neglect and ill- 
treatment. A system of exaction 
was engrafted upon the mode of 
tenantey; one claim for rent was 
accumulated upon another, until 
an amount was, through the one 
hand and the other, squeezed from 
the soil more than the soil could 
fairly yield,—a state of society of 
which, from its very nature, the 
tenant must be the wretched vie- 
tim,—a state of society where there 
was an obstinate adherence to ab- 
surd and antiquated customs, in 
defiance of the wholesome and 
regular law of the land. Sucha 
state of society could be improved 
by no such remedy as was provided 
by the present bill; it would re- 
quire measures of a stronger and 
more efficacious character; ! 
would require the introduction of 
a better religion, a purer adminis- 
tration of justice, a revision of the 
revenue laws, a general system of 
education; and last, though not 
least, a return of the propreed 
of the country to the estates whit 

they possessed within it. A relief 
from wreckless poverty, from bar- 


barous superstition, and from I~ 
veterate 
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yeterate insubordination, was the 
emancipation of which Ireland 
stood in need ; and when that 
comprehensive reinedy was ad- 
ministered to the evils of that 
country, and when the good effects 
of it had become apparent in the 
uillity and improvement of 

its inhabitants, then, and not till 
then, would a period arrive when 
they might safely grant the conces- 
sions which were now demanded. 
The rev. prelate then proceeded 
to declare, that it was not till the 
year 1823 that the great mass of 
the catholics of Ireland began to 
talk of catholic emancipation; and 
the meaning attached to the words 
by some of them was, a restoration 
of that property to their church 
of which it had been deprived by 
the reformation ; and by others, a 
recovery of the lands which had 
been forfeited at different periods 
of their history. Whichever of 
these two opinions the mass of the 
Irish catholics entertained, they 
would be greatly disappointed at 
finding that this bill, if carried, 
would bestow upon them neither 
of the boons which they expected. 
He would not presume to say what 
effect that disappointment might 
produce upon them; but be it 
what it might, it would owe its 
origin to that knot of political 
agitators—and he used the word 
agitators advisedly, since one of 
them had thanked his God that 
Was an agitator—who had cast 
that leaven into the lump, which 
disposed it to ferment, in 
order that whilst it was heaving 
and swelling, they might knead it 
at will to their own advantage. 
€ contended, that until the Ca- 
tholic Association commenced its 
Operations, the catholics of Ireland 


cared little about catholic emanci- 
1825. 
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pation. Nor was that apathy on 
their part at all surprising, since 
what concerned the advantages 
and privileges of a few, could not, 
without some adventitious aid, 
strongly interest the feelings of 
the many. That the desire of 
catholic emancipation was not the 
leading cause of the disturbances 
which had so long distracted Ire- 
land, appeared from this circum- 
stance—that those disturbances 
had not diminished according to 
the relaxation of the penal code. 
Indeed, the people of Ireland 
scarcely knew of that relaxation ; 
and he therefore argued that the 
relaxation of it, which still re- 
mained to be made, could have no 
effect upon their future conduct. 
It was lamentable to observe that 
those who, as well from their pro- 
fession as from their situation in 
life, exercised an influence, if not 
a control, over the Roman-catholic 
population, had not communicated 
to them so important a fact. What 
was the cause of their not makin 
such a communication, he woul 
not pretend to say; he would only 
observe, that it was in perfect 
keeping with the character of 
those, who, having distant objects 
in view, thought nothing of their 
triumph over the obstacles which 
led to them. It was the policy of 
men who considered the admission 
of lay members of their church 
into the legislature as valuable, 
because it facilitated the recovery 
of the power which it had lost, 
and who deemed any thing short 
of that admission as utterly worth- 
less and contemptible. 

“ Actum,” inquit, “ nihil est ni Pano 


milite portas, 
Frangimus, et media vexillum pono 


Suburra.” 
It was in strict accordance with the 
EL spirit 
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spirit of the Roman-catholic reli- 
gion, as it was described in the 
celebrated remonstrance against 
popery, presented by the house of 
commons to James the First :— 
“Tt hath,” said they, “a restless 
spirit, and will strive by these 
gradations; if it once get but a 
connivance, it will press for a 
toleration; if that should be ob- 
tained, they must have an equality ; 
from thence they will aspire to 
superiority, and will never rest till 
they get a subversion of the true 
religion.” He believed that the 
subversion of the protestant reli- 
gion was the ultimate object of the 
Roman-catholic hierarchy, and that 
they would be satisfied with little 
short of it. The present bill, 
therefore, would not put an end 
to the distractions of the country, 
though he paper: under the divine 
blessing, to live to see the time 
when measures would be devised 
which would render the lower 
orders of the people of Ireland 
industrious, contented, and happy ; 
and by so doing, would wrest a 
formidable engine of destruction 
out of the hands of those who 
were now inclined to wield it to 
the detriment of the state. He 
maintained, that if the lower orders 
of the Irish catholics had any 
feeling at all upon the bill, it was 
one which went much further than 
the supporters of it supposed, and 
which the measure itself would by 
no means satisfy. Indeed, a wit- 
ness of the name of Macarthy had 
admitted, that he was afraid that 
even if this bill were passed, the 
question of emancipation would 
still be made a handle of by po- 
litical agitators. A handle indeed! 
Why, could their lordships think 
that they would not find a handle 


in the few remaining exclusions 
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to which they were subjected, jn 
the inferiority of the catholic 
church, and in the want of that 
establishment for it which it had 
formerly possessed? In applying 
this bill as an anodyne to the con. 
vulsions under which Ireland was 
now suffering, their lordships were 
labouring under an error as to 
the diagnosis which preceded the 
disease, and were applying to 
it a remedy which would be bei. 
ter suited to some other com- 
plaint. He told their lordshi 
that he was persuaded that the 
object of the catholic hierarchy 
was the subversion of the pro- 
testant church and the erection of 
their own upon its ruins; and he 
asked them whether they could 
blame him, being so persuaded, for 
opposing this measure, which, in his 
conscience, he believed would af- 
ford them every facility in accom- 
plishing their object. They all 
of them were acquainted with the 
notions which had recently been 
promulgated with respect to church 
property ;—they all of them re- 
collected the readiness with which 
the Irish house of commons passed 
that abominable law called the 
agistment law. He thought, that 
daring as that attack had been 
upon the property of the protestant 
church of Ireland, it would be 
followed by still more daring at- 
tacks upon it, when 20 or 30 
Roman-catholic members should 
be seated in the lower house, form- 
ing a compact body upon all ques- 
tions relating to tithes—a body, 
too, moving in the train of that 
portentous comet, which from its 
“ horrid hair shook pestilence 
war.” The reverend prelate, after 
insisting on the dangers to be ap 
prehended from this measure I) 4 
political point of view, pr 


to 
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‘partof the question on which 

Se ainiged himself to be more 
tent to give an opinion— 
sain the dogmas of the Roman- 
catholic church, He called the 
attention of their lordships to the 
ings ofethe catholics towards 
the protestant church. A very 
distinguislied member of the RKo- 
man-catholic body had told the 
committee, that unless he conceived 
this measure would strengthen the 
tant church, he would not 

give it his support. Now, if 
that individual’s opinion were to 
be taken as a criterion of the sen- 
timents of the great mass of the 
Roman-catholics, he would say, 
that nothing more fallacious could 
easily be imagined. He would 
therefore call the attention of the 
house to the evidence before the 
committee, because it was important 
that it should be viewed in its pro- 
per light. As far as facts were 
concerned, he allowed that it ought 
to have weight; but he trusted 
that their lordships were not going 
to form their opinions of the feel- 
ings of the Roman-catholic popu- 
lation to the protestant church from 
the testimony of a few able catho- 
lic advocates, guarded upon all 
points, and perfectly unauthorized 
to state the opinions of the great 
body to which they belonged. If 
their lordships wished to learn the 
opinion of the great mass of the 
catholics of Ireland, they must 
totheir public meetings, they 
must attend to their public ora- 
tors, and to the topics which they 
d, as going most directly 

to the hearts of their hearers ; 
must hear them denouncing 

the protestant church of Ireland 
*s a splendid evil, as a gorgeous 
Pest, and as an incubus on the 
Prosperity of the country ; they 
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must listen to the acclamations with 
which such language was received ; 
and they must form their judg- 
ment from those circumstances, 
and not from the opinions of any 
individuals who had a direct in- 
terest in the evidence they gave. 
To show the inflammatory nature 
of the speeches made at the pub- 
lic meetings, he quoted a passage 
from a remarkable speech of Dr, 
Dromgoole, which was received 
with loud acclamations, and which 
had since been published in a book 
that had been carried to the papal 
throne, and had been declared to 
be so able and so catholic as 
to be worth a casket of cedar 
and gold. In that speech, Dr. 
Dromgoole, speaking of the pro- 
testant church, had said, “ She 
shall fall, and nothing but the me- 
mory of the mischief she has 
created shall survive her. Her 
time is nearly run; and when the 
day of her dissolution, which is 
at hand, shall arrive, shall catho- 
lics be bound by the oath she has 
imposed —an oath which, in their 
consciences, they believe to be 
improper?” Again, in another 
assage, the learned doctor said, 
‘ The church of England is the 
eldest of those heretical sisters ; 
I view with horror these sickly 
sprouts, and their degenerate 
branches ; the time will come, 
when they shall be gathered up, 
and cast into the fire; and they 
shall burn :”’— 
“ Twda lucebit in illa 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture 
fumant.”’ 

He believed that these senti- 
ments were not confined to Dr. 
Dromgoole, but pervaded the 
whole body of the Roman-catholie 
clergy. He once had thought that 
the catholics had cast an eye upon 
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the tithes of the church; but he 
was now of opinion that they did 
not so much wish to appropriate 
them to their own use, as to take 
them from that of the protestants, 
and that they sought te promote 
their own church, by depriving of 
pecuniary support that which was 
opposed to it. In that opinion he 
was strengthened not only by the 
evidence of Dr. Doyle, but also 
by the statement of a petition pre- 
sented to the house of commons 
on the last day of May, 1824. 
In that petition certain catholics 
declared that they could not be 
satisfied without three things. 
The first of these was a repeal of 
the union; the second, the abo- 
lition of tithes; and the third, 
annulling of all corporations. He 
would not dwell longer upon that 
petition than was necessary to 
point out the proof which it gave 
of the spirit which animated the 
catholics, but would proceed to 
examine the statements of a writer, 
calling himself J. K. L., and said 
to be a Dr. Doyle, but who cer- 
tainly could not be the Dr. Doyle 
examined before the committee. 
That writer said, “ ‘The Roman- 
catholics, as Roman-catholics, en- 
tertain no designs hostile to the 
protestant church: but as indi- 
viduals engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, they are interested in 
taking away tithes from the esta- 
blishment.” This appeared to 
him to be much the same, as if a 
disappointed suitor in the court of 
chancery —as for instance, Mr. 
Gourlay—should go up to the 
noble lord on the woolsack, and 
should say, “ May it please your 
lordship, I, as Mr. Gourlay, bear 
no ill-will to you as Earl of Eldon ; 
but as a disappointed suitor in 
the court of chancery, I hit you, 
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as lord chancellor, a knock on the 
head.” The,same writer, J. K. L, 
declared that the protestant church 
must be detested—that the efforts 
of legislators to amend Ireland had 
been regularly marred in conse- 
quence of her exertions, and that 
all the murders which had stained 
the Irish annals, had been carried 
on under, or had been occasioned 
by, her edicts. Yet this was the 
same church which hdd produced 
a priesthood to whose zeal, acti- 
vity, and forbearance, every wit- 
ness who had been examined be- 
fore the committee had borne 
concurrent testimony —a_priest- 
hood which, in the moral deso- 
lation of Ireland, remained the 
oasis of the desert, and gave to 
the eye some points on which it 
could rest with pleasure. He 
hoped that he felt no animosity 
towards the catholics as a body; 
he hoped that he was not inelined 
to press hard upon an individual 
who, like himself, was human and 
liable to error ; he hoped that he 
was not prone to use harsh lan- 
guage to any member of the same 
sacred profession to which he 
himself belonged ; but there were 
emergencies on which truth ought 
to be spoken out; and he there- 
fore now asked their lordships 
what weight they ought to attach 
to the evidence of a man who, 
after casting this poisoned arrow, 
and hurling this sportive firebrand 
into the protestant church, thereby 
convicting himself at once of the 
bigotry of Rome, and of the fere- 
city of jacobinism, came down 
the committee to soften with 

zing words the calumnies he 

uttered, and to “ hint the fault, 
and to hesitate the dislike,” which 
it was no longer expedient for 


] », He now 
openly to avow ret 
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from Dr. Doyle by a very natural 
transition to the pope. He con- 
tended that the distinction oon 

‘s supremacy in things 
- pe tn Sewn spiritual, 
existed only in theory. Every 
catholic allowed that the pope had 
an ecclesiastical supremacy ; and 
that ecclesiastical supremacy in- 
volved in it certain temporal juris- 
dictions. Did not the pope no- 
minate to all the ecclesiastical 
benefices in Ireland? and had he 
not, by such nomination, a well- 
disciplined army of 3000 eccle- 
siastics in that country, ready at 
any moment to work his bidding ? 
—an army, whose generals he ap- 
pointed, and who, if they were not 
the partisans, had at least been the 
nominees, of a pretender to the 
British throne? The reverend 
prelate then adverted to the power 
arrogated by the pope to depose 
kings, and showed that in 1643, 
Charles I., and in 1719, George L., 
had been deposed in Ireland by a 
bull from the pope; and that in 
our own days Louis XVIII. had 
been deposed in France by a bull 
from Pius VII. He acknowledged 
that these bulls were mere bruta 
fulmina — that they were mere 
empty displays of power ;_ still, 
empty as they were, they had not 
been without their effect upon con- 
scientious catholics. Dr. Doyle had 
admitted, in his evidence, that the 
pope, in a rescript to Vienna in 
1809, had said that he still pos- 
sessed the power to depose princes, 
though it was not at present con- 
Venient to exercise it. While such 
4 doctrine was held by the mem- 
bers of the church of Rome, he 
would always contend that it dis- 
qualified the holder of it from a 
‘eat In a protestant legislature. 


He knew that Dr. Doyle had de- 
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clared, that though this doctrine 
was embodied in the decrees of 
several councils, it had now be- 
come obsolete and disused. He 
was afraid that it was only as ob- 
solete and disused as the strength 
of a tiger whose claws were pared, 
but whose savage disposition re- 
mained utterly untameable; or as 
a sword, which rusted in the scab- 
bard, because you would not give 
your enemy an opportunity to draw 
it and to plunge it into your own 
bosom. The doctrine, he repeated, 
was believed by conscientious ca- 
tholics, and all other catholics were 
unworthy of legislative indulgence. 
He left it, therefore, to their lord- 
ships to consider whether they 
would admit within the pale of 
the constitution individuals whose 
opinions were so opposed to all 
its fundamental principles. He 
had a few words to say upon 
another offensive doctrine of the 
church of Rome; and that, not 
only because it had never been dis- 
avowed by the leaders of that 
church, but also because it was 
now publicly taught in the reli- 
gious college of Maynooth. The 
doctrine to which he alluded re- 
lated to the inviolability of oaths. 
He thought that no man, who re- 
flected for a moment on the appeal 
to heaven which was made in 
taking an oath, could assent to the 
power of any human being to ab- 
solve him from it; and yet a con- 
trary doctrine was preached in the 
college of Maynooth, and promul- 
gated in a catechism published 
under its authority. It was there 
stated that a man could be ab- 
solved from an unjust oath, The 
catechism, after laying down that 

sition, asked, “ What is an un- 
just oath?” and the reply was, 


‘ An oath that is injurious to God, 
my 
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my neighbour, and myself.” That 
was a doctrine very different from 
that of the book which said, “ The 
just man, who sweareth to his 
neighbour, disappointeth him not, 
though it be to his own injury.” 
He had now stated the principal 
reasons which induced him to 
withhold his consent from this 
measure. He did not conceive it 
to be a specific to the disease to 
which it was to be applied. In- 
stead of being calculated to heal 
dissension and abate animosity, 
he thought it comprehended in 
itself abundant materials for civil 
commotion. It was, besides, an 
inroad upon the constitution we 
had received from our ancestors, 
and if passed into law, would, 
in his opinion, serve as a stepping- 
stone to the catholic to seale the 
walls of the protestant establish- 
ment. But whilst he was deli- 
vering opinions so adverse to the 
catholic claims, he felt himself 
bound to state that, as far as his 
acquaintance with catholics had 
gone, he had seen nothing in their 
conduct which led him to believe 
that they entertained any of the 
objectionable doctrines on which 
he had just been animadverting. 
He bore with the utmost willing- 
ness his testimony to the meek- 
ness, candour, and liberality of 
the catholic clergy with whom 
he was acquainted; and he would 
add, that in his own diocese there 
was a catholic gentleman, of large 
fortune, worthy, he said it in can- 
dour, to be a member of a better 
faith, who had supported a na- 
tional school for many years near 
his own residence, entirely at his 
own expense. He admitted that 
if this bill were carried, it might 
be attended with none of the ef- 
fects which he had ventured to 
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anticipate. Their lordships lived 
in times when it was not easy to 
predict the consequences of any 
given measure. Besides, he placed 
great reliance on that benign Pro. 
vidence, which had hitherto shel. 
tered the protestant church from 
harm, and which, so long as it 
performed its duty to the country, 
he was sure, would not withdraw 
its support from it. They were, 
however, bound to act accordi 
to the dictates of human wisdom; 
and so acting, he could not see 
why they should pass this bill to 
guard against a contingent danger, 
or why they should sacrifice a 
single security to satisfy a necessity 
that was only problematic. These 
were some, but not all the reasons, 
which induced him to give, not a 
satisfactory, but still a conscien- 
tious vote, in opposition to the 
measure which was then before the 
house. 

The Earl of Limerick sup- 
ported the bill, and defended the 
catholic and protestant gentry of 
Ireland from the sweeping charges 
brought against them by the re- 
verend prelate who had just sate 
down. ‘The reverend prelate had 
attributed many of the evils which 
desolated Ireland to the absence 
of her gentry; why had he so 
carefully abstained from noticing 
that share of them which was 
produced by the absence of her 
clergy? ‘There was a wide dif- 
ference between absentee land- 
holders and absentee clergymen. 
The former would be slaves, were 
they compelled always to 
on their estates; but the latter 
were bound to reside upon their 
livings, because they recel¥ 
payment from the state on com 
dition of doing so. The re 
prelate, in the course of his 


had 
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had used language which could 
not fail to irritate all classes of 


people in Ireland, and had all but 
advised the making of intermi- 
nable war upon the catholic part 
of it There was a reverend 
late near him, who had given 
im a noble example to imitate. 
That reverend personage, in a 
full of eloquence and 

wisdom and christian piety, had 
pointed out to him the duties of 
christian benevolence. Instead, 
however, of ‘following his vene- 
rable brother, the reverend pre- 
late had started off in the opposite 
direction, and had directed all the 
force of his talent against the 
claims of his catholic countrymen. 
He had said, that the catholic 
bishops of Ireland were nominated 
bythe pope. This was not the 
case. Three persons were nomi- 
nated by the Irish bishops, and 
the pope was obliged to select one 
of them. There was no catholic 
bishop in Ireland with a revenue 
of 3,000/. a year. Whence was 
such a revenue to be derived? 
Not from see lands, not from 
fines, but from the parish in which 
the bishop resided. And how 
was lis revenue collected? From 
the poor under his care, in six- 
pences, and shillings, and _half- 
crowns — paltry sums which the 
reverend prelate opposite would 
not like to have his income eked 
out in. The duty, too, of the 
Irish bishop was admirably per- 
formed—none of them were to be 
found in Cheltenham —none in 
ndon. ‘They were present with 
their flocks, in health and in sick- 
hess, and were at all times ready 
'o afford them every consolation 
in their power. After ridiculing 
the idea that such men were not 


‘0 be believed upon their oaths, 
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the noble earl apologized to the 
house for the unpremeditated 
sentiments he had offered to its 
notice; but said that he should 
have held himself wanting in duty 
to his country as an Irishman, if 
he had allowed the assertions of 
the reverend prelate to go forth 
to the world without  contra- 
diction. 

The Marquis of Lansdown 
began by observing, that on this 
momentous occasion he felt bound 
to state to their lordships his 
reasons for giving his earnest 
support to this most momentous 
question; but before he entered 
on the general merits of it, he 
would say a few words upon the 
arguments urged on the other 
side by the right reverend prelate 
opposite (the Bishop of Chester. ) 
The right reverend prelate had 
laid it down, that the enjoyment 
of every civil right should be re- 
gulated by expediency ; and_ here 
he must observe, that if the right 
reverend prelate rested his objec- 
tions on the ground of expediency, 
he was, in all the other arguments 
which he had used, combating 
with a shadow; for if the ground 
of political expediency existed, 
the discussion on the theological 
grounds was not necessary ; but 
if, as he (Lord Lansdown) had 
often contended, and, was again 
prepared to contend that night, 
the expediency for excluding six 
millions of people from their civil 
rights had long ago ceased to 
exist, it must follow that they 
ought to be admitted to the en- 
joyment of those rights which 
were theirs in common with all 
other British subjects. He would 
contend, that the expediency of 
exclusion, if it were even, well- 


founded, had long since penne 
anc 
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and that a regard for the security 
of property, for the peace of the 
country, and for the stability of 
the church itself, dictated the 
propriety of putting an end to the 
system of exclusion, which had 
proved one of the greatest evils 
that Ireland ever experienced. 
The right reverend prelate had 
said, that in the course of his re- 
cent studies, he had found reason 
to change his opinions on this 
question, in consequence of evils 
existing, connected with the state 
of Ireland; but he had not in- 
formed their lordships how many 
of those evils had arisen out of 
the nature of the catholic disa- 
bilities, nor how the great statis- 
tical remedy (a word which the 
right reverend prelate seemed to 
have borrowed from Sir John 
Sinclair) should be applied, with- 
out removing those disabilities— 
he had not stated how they were 
to acquire in Ireland a catholic 
gentry and yeomanry without a 
system by which the one and the 
other might be protected and con- 
ciliated. The right reverend 
prelate, in enumerating the causes 
which produced the disturbed 
state of Ireland, had overlooked 
one circumstance which he might 
have remembered — that in that 
country there was the singular 
anomaly of a church establish- 
ment which was not of the reli- 
gion of the great body of the 
people. How would he apply any 
remedy which would secure the 
stability of that church, without 
embracing a measure that would 
have the effect of conciliating the 

eat body of the people? He 
Lord Lansdown) would say, that 
if they wished to preserve the 
church establishment in that coun- 
try, which he earnestly desired, 





if they wished to ensure stabili 
to the government of that coun. 
try, their measures must be bot. 
tomed on the affections of the 
great mass of the people. The 
right reverend prelate, while he 
deprecated any attacks on the 
motives of individuals, had jp. 
dulged himself in a very great 
latitude that way, and had made 
a serious charge on the great body 
of the Irish catholics. He charged 
them with a desire to overturn 
the church establishment, and to 
regain possession of the forfeited 
estates. But on what authority 
did he make that charge? On 
the authority of a protestant, 
and that too in opposition to 
every tittle of evidence which 
had been given on the subject 
by catholic bishops and _ priests, 
as well as every member of the 
catholic laity who was examined 
before their lordships’ committee. 
Surely the right rev. prelate could 
not have read the evidence; for 
if he had, he would have found 
that every catholic who was ex- 
amined had most fully and dis- 
tinctly disclaimed any such inten- 
tention; and in this they were 
supported by every protestant of 
intelligence who had stated his 
opinions before the committee. 
Protestants and catholics concurred 
in stating that the forfeited estates 
were considered as secure pro 
perty as any in the country, and 
indeed in one respect they were 
considered more valuable, imas- 
much as the title to them 
more readily be made out. If 
any facts were necessary In Sup 
port of the solemn declaration on 
oath of the catholics on this sub- 
ject, it would be found in 
own practice; for it was 4 
that those catholics whose we 
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had enabled them to purchase 


, had, to a great extent, 

become the purchasers of those 
forfeited estates. After this, 
would it be said that they om 
dis to respect the titles 
2 Dieeserty Would it be 
that they were anxious 

to invalidate the rights of those 
ftom whom they derived their 
own by purchase ? Yet it was on 
such grounds that the right rev. 
had rested his tender ap- 
nsions for the security of 
those protestants who now held 
forfeited estates. He hoped the 
right rev. prelate’s better recol- 
lection, or more attentive obser- 
vation, might teach him a little 
more as to the real state of Ire- 
land, with respect to the security 
of church and other property in 
Ireland. It was true, that one of 
the grounds on which he (Lord 
lansdown) supported the present 
bill, was, the insecurity to which 
property would be exposed in 
Ireland from its refusal ; but that 
insecurity rested on very different 
grounds from those which the 
right rev. prelate had taken. The 
insecurity which he dreaded was 
that which must ever exist where 
discontent prevailed among the 
great body of the people. The 
nght rev. prelate, in his remarks 
on the conduct of certain indivi- 
duals in Ireland, had spoken of the 
Catholic Association, and observed, 
that no feeling of discontent pre- 
vailed in the country until that 
association was formed. Did he 
for a moment take into considera- 
tion the causes which produced 
that association ? Why were none 
such formed in this country? Be- 
‘ause no ground for similar dis- 
content existed, because no feeling 
of'such injustice to the great body 
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of the people prevailed—a feeling 
which, while it was suffered to 
remain, would be daily breaking 
out into new phantasmas, that it 
would be impossible ever to get 
rid of, until the great question 
which produced them was set at 
rest. The right rev. prelate had 
quoted many violent opinions with 
respect to the church of England, 
which he commented upon, and 
condemned as the opinions of the 
great body of the catholics. Many 
of those opinions could be traced, 
as the right rev. prelate himself 
admitted, to a speech delivered b 

a Dr. Dromgoole some ten or ff. 
teen, or perhaps twenty years ago, 
for he really did not recollect. 
Upon these the right rev. prelate 
had fastened, and taking y abe as 
articles of the Roman-catholic 
faith, had urged them as argu- 
ments against the bill before the 
house. Was this, he would ask, 
fair? Was it treating the catho- 
lics with common justice, to fasten 
upon them doctrines which they 
disavowed, merely because they 
happened to be used by one of 
their body? Their lordships had 
heard of the writings of a rev. 
baronet—he meant the Rev. Sir 
Harcourt Lees-—would the right 
rev. prelate approve of the lan- 
guage contained in those writings? 
Would he subscribe to all the 
opinions they embraced? Would 
he even approve of the principles 
contained in some of the petitions 
presented on this subject? Would 
he be disposed to sanction’ all 
those principles as doctrines 
taught by the church of England? 
Undoubtedly he would not. Why, 
then, in fairness should he use a 
mode of reasoning towards others 
wltich he would think it unjust to 


have applied to himself? Was it 
not 
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not most unjust to condemn men 
by attributing to them opinions 
and doctrines which they wholly 
disavowed? He had heard from 
the right rev. prelate that he was 
disposed to argue this on the 
ground of expediency. If he took 
that ground, it would be getting 
rid of more than half the objec- 
tions which had been urged against 
it, in and out of the house. If the 
question was allowed to rest on 
expediency, then there was an end 
of the objection respecting tran- 
substantiation, and the several 
other doctrinal points which were 
urged—there was an end to the 
objection resting on the belief of 
the spiritual supremacy of the 
pope, beyond this—how far that 
belief was calculated to operate on 
six millions of people so as justly 
to disqualify them from the en- 
omen of their civil rights as 

ritish subjects. Leaving those 
points out of the question, he 
would readily consent to view this 
measure as one of expediency, and 
taking advantage of an admission 
made by a right rev. prelate, that 
the spirit of protestantism was 
never more prevalent in the coun- 
try, since the reformation, than it 
was at present, he would ask, if 
that were true, what need had it 
of the crutches of the penal code 
to support it?) He would rather 
look at this question as a protest- 
ant than as a catholic question. 
He would consider it rather as it 
affected the security of the church 
establishment, the security of pro- 
perty in Ireland, and the general 
safety of that country. Upon 
these grounds he might confident- 
ly rest it, without reference to 
the justice of the claim on the 
part of the catholics (though in 
that alone a strong claim might 
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be made)—a claim str 
by the recollection of their fide. 
lity to the state in times of dan. 
ger; but waving those, he would 
ask the opponents of this bill, 
what had the protestant church to 
apprehend, if it were passed; or 
what had it to gain by its refusal! 
He had expected, that when the 
right reverend prelate spoke of 
his recent studies on this subj 
he would have stated to their Jord. 
ships facts connected with the pre- 
sent condition of the catholies of 
Ireland, with their present opi- 
nions and conduct. Instead of 
this, however, he had stated that 
bulls had been sent over by one 
of the popes to depose George I. 
True, the right rev. prelate ad- 
mitted that these bulls had had no 
effect—they formed no part of the 
history of the country ; yet he ad- 
ded, they affected the minds of the 
catholics, though they did not arm 
their hands. Now he was pre- 
pared to contend that those very 
bulls, and the reception they 
met with in this country, were the 
strongest proof of the truth of 
what Dr. Doyle had given in evi- 
dence-—- that there was a line drawn 
by catholics between the ecclesias- 
tical and temporal power of the 
pope—a line which a noble baron 
(Lord Colchester) could not see— 
a line beyond which if the pope 
attempted any act of tem 
power in this country, the obe- 
dience of the Roman-ca 
ceased. The noble marquis, after 
again adverting to the unfairness 
of selecting tenets which the ca- 
tholics disavowed, and putting 
forced constructions on 
which they admitted, observed, 
that when their allegations of thetr 
own doctrines and opinions were 
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their conduct in this country, 
where their rights were limited, 
snd in others where they were 
not restricted, in order to show, 
chat their allegations were borne 
out by their practice. He would 
not suppose that the catholic reli- 
ion was so dark and hidden, so 

igst in the obscurity of past ages, 
as to be traced out only by the re- 
arch of the diligent antiquarian. 
It was, he should imagine, well 
known, its present tenets of doc- 
trine and discipline were well de- 
fined and understood: why, then, 
was it necessary to go for objec- 
tions to the catholic religion as it 
now existed, back to the tenets 
which might have been in opera- 
tion centuries ago? Suppose some 
public lecturer, on electricity or 
astronomy, were to say to his 
hearers—“ You must not attend 
to the state of the atmosphere, or 
the appearance of the heavens, 
but you must look to the princi- 
by the ancient foun- 

ders of those lectures—go to the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. 1, 
and there you will find what you 
must take to be the true present 
state of the science.” Would not 
such doctrine be most deservedly 
held up to contempt—would it not 
argue in the lecturer an utter ig- 
norance of the present improved 
state of science? He (Lord Lans- 
down) contended, that it would be 
equally unjust to argue the ques- 
tion before their lordships without 
reference to the actual state and 
opimions of the catholics as they 
existed at the present day. The 
principle on which a true states- 
man should act, would be, in all 
> oy ata of importance, to adapt 
idea to — altered condition 
ty. True philosophy, as 

Bacon said, was the art of inl 
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preting nature, The business of 
a wise legislator should be, to 
direct his measures so as to adapt 
them to the condition of men as 
they then existed, and not to that 
in which they might have been at 
a former period. Let their lord- 
ships look at what was the conduct 
of catholics in the different states 
of Europe and in America, and 
see whether it bore out the allega- 
tion that they were hostile to a 
free constitution, or were found 
disloyal subjects when in the ser- 
vice of protestant princes. The 
noble marquis then proceeded to 
contend, at considerable length, 
that the catholics were found 
faithful subjects to protestant 
princes ; that this had been proved 
in every protestant state in Eu- 
rope; that their attachment to a 
free constitution was proved by 
the conduct of the catholics in 
America, and their disposition to 
admit religious liberty—by the 
readiness with which the state of 
Maryland, originally composed 
principally of catholics, admitted 
the most tolerant regulations with 
respect to religious worship; and 
concluded this part of his remarks 
by an appeal to the learned lord 
on the woolsack; in which he 
asked, whether, in the course of 
his official experience, he had ever 
known of any catholic minister or 
general who had betrayed the se- 
crets of a protestant prince, or 
swerved in any manner from his 
allegiance or duty in consequence 
of his obedience to the pope. The 
noble marquis went on to point 
out the manifest impolicy of para- 
lyzing the energies of a large por- 
tion of the subjects of the em- 
pire, by political disabilities on the 
score of religion, and to show that 
those who wished to unite the ex- 
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ertions of every class in support 
of the general welfare of the state, 
were the true friends of that church 
establishment, which he admitted 
was so closely allied to it. He 
was, he added, fully aware of the 
sensitive fears of those who ap- 
preliended that the protestant 
church would be endangered if 
catholics were allowed a seat in 
the legislative bodies where sub- 
jects connected with the welfare 
of that church might be decided. 
The conscientious opinions from 
which such feelings and alarms 
arose, he duly respected ; but he 
was convinced that the apprehen- 
sions were unfounded. He was 
the less inclined to be influenced 
by such alarms, when he consi- 
dered what had already occurred 
_ with respect to cases in which si- 
milar fears were expressed. It 
was matter of history that when 
the union of Scotland with Eng- 


land was proposed, that part of 
the plan which was to introduce 
sixteen representative peers of 
that country to seats in the Eng- 
lish house of lords was warmly 
opposed by some right reverend 


prelates of that day. They ima- 
gined that if sixteen presbyterian 
lords were allowed to sit and vote 
on all subjects in that house, it 
might be attended with conse- 
quences the most dangerous to 
the church of England. One 
right reverend prelate in _parti- 
cular, in the warmth of his zeal 
for the security of the protestant 
establishment, went so far as to 
predict that the most imminent 
danger to the church would be the 
necessary consequence. He com- 
pared the introduction of sixteen 
presbyterians into the upper house 
to the mixture of so many foreign 
ingredients in the cauldron, which 


would have the certain effec, of 
making it boil over till it burst, 
Notwithstanding those grave pre. 
dictions, the measure was carried 
into effect; the sixteen : 
terian lords were admitted into 
parliament, and what happened— 
not that the cauldron had boiled 
over till it burst, but that no dan. 
ger whatever had accrued to the 
church; and on looking at the 
divisions which since then had 
taken place, it would be found, 
by a very curious coincidence, 
that these sixteen presbyterian: 
were generally found voting on 
the same side with the bi 
who had heen so much alarmed 
at their approach. The noble 
lord proceeded to contend, that 
prophecies generally, of the de- 
scription to which he alluded, had 
been unfortunate. Dean Swift, at 
the time of the repeal of the sa- 
cramental test in Ireland, had 
foretold that the whole religion of 
the country would become pres- 
byterian. Again, in the early part 
of the late reign, when a bill was 
brought in to admit the catholies 
of Canada to civil rights, it bad 
been prophesied that, through the 
machinations of the pope in that 
country, we should lose the whole 
of the United States. We had 
lost the United States ; but Canada, 
instead of having led the way ™ 
their declaration of independence, 
was the only colony which had 
remained faithful to us. Noble 
lords might be sure, and right 
reverend lords, that it was a dat 
gerous state of affairs for a coum 
try to have a large proportion 
its population excluded from ¢ 
rights. It was a state of things 
which could not continue; me 
fancied sometimes that they 


still, while the ground, im - 
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bling from beneath their 
we ewhe neble lord. concluded 
ting the following opinion, 
1 a had been given by Lord 
Lord Peterborough, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and the late 
Duke of Devonshire, upon the 
subject before the house. The 
words of those noble persons were 
— An Englishman cannot be re- 
duced to a more unhappy condi- 
tion, than to be placed by law 
under incapacity to serve his king 
and country; and therefore no- 
ing but a crime of the most 
detestable nature ought to place 
him under such a restraint.” His 
lordship then sat down with a de- 
caration, that he supported the 
bill before the house upon its 
own merits. He did not imagine 
that it would of itself form a 
panacea for all the evils of Ire- 
land, but he thought that it would 
lead to those further measures, 
towards which alone she could 
look for improvement or lasting 
tranquillity. 

The Earl of Liverpool was ready, 
for himself, at once to meet the 
question as a question of expedi- 
ency—to look fairly at the advan- 
tages which were expected from 
it, and at the evils to which it 
might give rise. But he could not 
do this without first making a few 
observations upon the situation in 
which the house stood with re- 
spect to the question—a situation 
which, in his judgment, was equally 
novel and inconvenient. In con- 
sequence of events in Ireland which 

id transpired prior to the assem- 
bling of parliament, the house had 

a it necessary to pass an act 
putting down the body called the 
atholic Association, and also toin- 
stitute an inquiry by both branches 
legislature into the state of 
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the sisterkingdomgenerally. Now, 
even had he been favourable to 
the concession of the catholic 
claims, he should certainly, under 
such circumstances, have thought 
it right to await the result of that 
inquiry so instituted, and at all 
events legislate only upon a full 
investigation of the subjects. No 
such course, however, it seemed, 
was to be adopted by the pro- 
moters of the present measure. 
The bill was brought in without 
one moment waiting for intelli- 
gence: nor was it the mere bill 
before the house only that was 
to be brought forward; but two 
others were devised, got up with 
equal haste and want of consider- 
ation; some of the provisions of 
which might go perhaps to alle- 
viate the evils belonging to the 
main measure, but others which’ 
seemed no less likely to increase 
it. Why, then, it was not one 
measure of change that was pro- 
posed, but three ; and where were 
they—on what was each to de- 
pend—and what was their con- 
nexion? This course might an- 
swer the purpose of some advocates 
of the catholics; it might serve, 
as it was meant to do, to catch 
a few stray votes on the right or 
the left; but in what sort of sit- 
uation was the house of lords, he 
asked, placed by such proceeding? 
He (Lord Liverpool) desired, to 
know what it was expected the 
house of lords should do. The 
house of commons put them in 
this condition—it sent them up a 
bill which they knew not how to 
act by ; having purchased a majo- 
rity for that bill below, by the in- 
troduction of other measures. He 
did protest again, that he had 
never known any body placed in 


so disgraceful a situation as the 
lords 
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lords were by this conduct of the 
other house. Surely, at least, they 
ought to know what it was they 
had to decide upon—whether it 
was the measure submitted to 
them alone, or that measure as 
joined and connected with two 
others? For himself, as far as 
his opinion went, perhaps this 
question, however, was one of 
slight consideration; for he de- 
tested, from the very bottom of 
his heart, the bill already in the 
house. A great part of it he took 
to be nonsense; some of it was 
even rather worse. ‘The least ob- 
jectionable part of the bill, as he 
thought, was the concessions which 
it proposed making to the catholics ; 
for, upon that subject, he would be 
content to put one short question 
to the house, would they relieve the 
catholic from the disabilities under 
which he laboured, or would they 
not ?—and if they replied in the 
affirmative, then he would engage 
to draw a bill for the purpose in 
half an hour, which should not 
be liable to a tenth part of the ob- 
jections which applied to that now 
upon the table. In short, the 
simple question as to the great 
measure seemed to him to be— 
would the house, or would it not, 
remove the catholic disabilities ? 
And that question—perhaps one 
of the most important that parlia- 
ment had ever undertaken to de- 
cide—could not too soon be treated 
in such a manner as to place it on 
a firm and solid basis. The noble 
lords opposite maintained, that it 
was fitting to grant the conces- 
sions demanded ; because the ca- 
tholics of this country and Ireland 
cught, and were entitled, to enjoy 
equal civil rights and immunities 
at all points with their protestant 
brethren. Now this was the plain 
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emancipation; and he (Lord Liver. 
pool) would deal plainly with j, 
—he met it with a decided 
tive. He said, that the catholics 
were not entitled to equal rights 
in a protestant country, and 
that opinion he would sustain, 
Upon some points he had beep 
favourable to the catholics; he 
did not know but there were 
others upon which he might stil] 
be so; but upon that broad 
principle — that they were ep- 
titled to equal rights —he and 
their friends were at direct issue. 
He admitted—no man could dream 
of denying it—that all subjects 
in a free state were entitled to 
the enjoyment of equal rights, upon 
equal conditions; but then the 
qualification of that principle in 
the case of the catholics was clear 
—the catholics, who demanded 
these equal rights, did not afford 
equal conditions. ‘The difference 
was this—it was stated in a mo- 
ment—the protestant gave an en- 
tire allegiance to his sovereign; 
the catholic a divided one. The 
service of the first was complete; 
that of the last only qualified; 
and unless it could be proved that 
a half was equal to the whole, he 
should not be convinced of the 
truth of the catholic proposition. 
Thus, therefore, he took his stand 
upon the broad principle of jus- 
tice: he was content to argue 
question at present as one of ex- 
pediency ; but he still maintained 
that his opposition to the spit 
of it was founded in principles 
justice and of common sense. It 
was said by the noble lords on 
the other side, that the practical 
effect and conduct of catholicism 
should he looked at ; and that the 


actual result and operation = 
a 





proposition of the advocates for 
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faith was very different from what 
its tenets, some of them, in the- 
ory, seemed to point to. Prac- 
tically it was, that he wished to 
examine the question, and in no 
other way. He desired to say 
ing about theological dogmas 
—to seek back for no faded or 
obadlete opinion: the doctrines 
which he would rely should 
bethose, and those only, laid down 
ad contended for in the evidence 
before the house. And first, then, 
this head, to notice the con- 
dition of the power of the holy 
se, and the nature of the relation 
which that power had to the Ro- 
man-catholic church of Ireland. 
Anoble earl denied that the ap- 
pointment of the Roman-catholic 
bishops of Ireland was in the dis- 
cretion of the pope. Why it ap- 
peared—it was admitted unequi- 
vocally—upon the evidence both 
of Dr. Doyle and Dr. Murray, that 
there was no other means or power 
of appointment. It was true that 
the pope had been in the habit of 
attending, in his appointment, to 
the nomination or recommenda- 
tion of the church of Ireland; 
but this was matter of mere 
courtesy or hazard; the power 
was distinctly in himself; and 
f he thought fit to appoint a 
t—nay, the foreigner of 

all Europe most obnoxious to the 
vamp or the country—that 
t would be, and must con- 
tinue, a catholic bishop of Ireland. 
fact had notoriously come 

out beyond dispute, during the 
oe several of the later princes 
aon family. The pope 
. Jen in the habit of appoint- 
ing lrish Roman-catholic bishops 
nomination. He might 

‘W appoint, in the same way, 
nomination of France or 
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Spain; and the individual so con- 
stituted would proceed to exercise 
influence, and most extensive tem- 
poral influence, within the British 
territories. ‘The question was not 
now, let the house recollect, as to 
the danger, or the degree of dan- 
ger, which might attend the con- 
cession of these claims; the ques- 
tion was, whether it was fit that 
equal rights should be enjoyed by 
catholics and protestants? Im- 
mediate danger he apprehended 
none; but it was not always in 
the brightest or the calmest wea- 
ther that the storm was farthest 
distant. When could the esta- 
blished church appear more se- 
cure than it had seemed at the 
restoration of Charles II.? and 
within twenty years it was seen 
threatened with total .destruction 
by the machinations of a popish 
prince. Seeing where the appoint- 
ment of the heads of the Roman- 
catholic church lay in Ireland, it 
was impossible not to advert to 
the power—the temporal —the 
practical power, exercised through- 
out that country by the priesthood. 
The system of confession — the 
right of demanding it, for the act 
was not left to the will of the in- 
dividual confessing—that device 
rendered the clergy masters of all 
the secrets of the community. 
The extent to which some of the 
doctrines connected with this ar- 
rangement were carried, he (Lord 
Liverpool) had absolutely enter- 
tained no idea of until after the 
appointment of the late com- 
mnittee. He had believed always 
that the priest, receiving confes- 
sion, was bound to secrecy even 
as to crimes committed which 
might be disclosed to him; but 
he had never suspected that which 


was actually the case—that the 
priest 
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priest was equally bound to se- 
crecy as to crimes intended to be 
committed. 
gyman discovering, in confession, 
that there was a conspiracy on foot 
to blow up both houses of par- 
liament, would not be justified in 
making known the fact. To take 
a simpler instance, if a man came 
to a place at which there were 
two roads, and a priest knew that 
if he took the right hand he would 
be murdered, and that by the left 
he might be saved—knowing tiis, 
he would be guilty of a dereliction 
of duty if he gave that man even 
a hint which might preserve his 
life. Differences such as these in 
tenet and in feeling must of neces- 
sity prevent the catholic and the 
yrotestant from amalgamating. 
Vith respect to education, there 
was scarcely any possible mode 
by which catholics and protest- 
ants could unite in one and the 
same system. We had not any 
of this difficulty with other dis- 
senters ; for, whatever were their 
shades of difference from us, both 
had the same foundation to build 
upon: with the catholics it was 
otherwise, and of the natural re- 
sult it was impossible to get rid. 
In the same way, upon another 
point—the marriages between pro- 
testants and catholics —it was 
allowed by Dr. Murray that mar- 
riages between catholic and protest- 
ant were altogether discouraged ; 
and that they were not permitted 
at all, except upon an undertaking 
that the children should be all 
brought up in the catholic faith. 
Then, if there could neither be 
intermarriage, education in com- 
mon, or any other description of 
domestic bond between the pro- 
testants and the catholics, how 
was it possible that really kind 


Thus a catholic cler- ' 


feelings between the followers of 
the two persuasions could exis); 
The fault was not the fault of the 
established church ; it was ip the 
bigotry and intolerant spirit (and 
yet our intolerance was complained 
of) of the Roman-catholi¢ yeh. 
gion. He repeated, that it was 
his wish to look at the question 
not theologically, but as a question 
of convenience; but a part of that 
very question of convenience must 
depend upon the degree of infly. 
ence exercised by the catholic 
priesthood, and on the species of 
influence which the tenets of the 
catholic faith put into their hands. 
The sentence of excommunication 
amounted to this—to give a crust 
of bread, or a cup of cold water, 
to the proscribed party, though 
he were perishing for want, were 
a punishable crime. Many, no 
doubt, there were, among the 
catholic priesthood, most virtuous 
and deserving men; but a 

so large a body there could not 
fail to be some of a very different 
character ; and yet these men ge 
nerally—it was stated in the evi- 
dence before the house — had 
more authority over the peasantry 
than their landlords. Now what 
were the evils which they had to 
apprehend? He might in fairness 
require the supporters of this mea- 
sure to prove, before allowing this 
alteration, that there would be 00 
evil. He would not ask so much 
from them: he only required themto 
show him the benefit of conceding. 
If all the evils which he had pom 
ed out were really to be expected, 
then the advantages promised by 
the noble lord were out of the 
question. He held—their lord- 
ships held—all the bills held —that 
a protestant succession Was 


foundation of our constitu 
system. 
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system. He would say, that if these 
messures should pass, the pro- 
testant succession ‘would not be 
worth a farthing. Much had been 
said of rights --indefeasible and 
getural rights. The state was 
tant essentially, the crown 

was to be protestant, and the suc- 
cessors to the throne must take 
tothe same faith. But were they 
to be the only persons so limited ? 
He would speak of a king’s rights 
here in the same sense, and no 
other, as that in which he would 
argue for the rights of a peasant. 
Was it net hard upon the king 
and the heir to the throne that 
must be bound to the pro- 
testant faith, while the chief jus- 
tice, the ministers and secretaries 
of state, might be Roman-catho- 
lies? Why was this? Where was 
the danger in having a popish king 
or a popish chancellor, if all the 
other executive offices might ac- 
knowledge the pope? He thought 
there was less danger in a popish 
chancellor, who might be removed 
at pleasure, than in a popish chief 
justice, who would hold the ad- 
ministration of the criminal Jaw 
in his control, and could only be 
removed by a peculiar process of 
law in ease of his dereliction. His 
iship went on arguing that the 
bill would compromise the security 
of the protestant establishment. 
re might be no immediate 

; but the period must 

come when the danger could not 
be evaded; it would certainly be 
ht about in the ever-varying 
tions of the times. He 

with apprehension to the 

t to the church establish- 
oe He might be told to quiet 
fears by looking to the evi- 
He might believe in the 


tincerity of those who gave that 
1825, 
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evidence—who disowned any in- 
tention of laying hold of the pro- 
_ of the established church. 
e would give them that ad- 
mission for the sake of putti 
another question to them. “ But 
you would diminish that property 
if you could?” “ Oh, most 
undoubtedly I would; but I 
would do that as an Irishman, 
not as a Roman-catholic.” Was 
any man so blind as not to 
see—was any so deaf as not to 
hear and understand, to what this 
amounted? “ We take the pro- 
perty from the church !—no—we 
would give the country a part of 
that property if we could; well 
knowing that if the church loses 
her property, she must also lose 
in consequence, and thereby we 
must be gainers.” They would 
diminish the property of the church 
to reduce her power and destroy 
her influence. They must have 
this feeling—it was their duty, 
their religion, their oath, their 
every thing, to destroy the pro- 
testant church. Circumstances 
might or might not aid them: but 
they must do it with that view, 
whether by diminishing the pro- 
perty or the influence of the es- 
tablishment. The bill was to bind 
‘all his Majesty’s peaceful and 
faithful subjects, so as they may 
grow into one nation, to the utter 
oblivion of all former dissensions 
and discord.” Would it have this 
effect ? or did it not rather leave 
both parties just where they were, 
with the exception of granting 
new powers to the Roman-catho- 
lics? Would there not be fresh 
occasion of discord—new oppor- 
tunities and many additional points 
to contend for? It was assumed 
that the evils of Ireland were 
owing to the catholic disabilities, 
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The disturbed state of Ireland had 
nothing to do with it: this was 
proved by the evidence. In the 
province of Ulster, which was the 
seat of religious dissension, the 
Insurrection Act had not been in 
force for 25. years, while in many 
places it had been in force where 
religious dissension had long ceas- 
ed to exist. He admitted. the 
evils of absenteeship in the gene- 
ral account, but they had nothing 
to do with the disabilities... It 
had been asserted as a matter of 
some danger, that the catholics, 
as compared with the protestants, 
were as5 tol, _ He believed that 
in reality their numbers were not 
quite 3 to 1; and the returns 
proved that they were as nearly 
as ible in the same ratio to 
each other as in the time of Sir 
Wm. Petty, with a corresponding 
increase in both. It was argued 
as if the catholics were deprived 
of all civil rights and privileges ; 
whereas they enjoyed more rights 
and privileges than the subjects 
of any other christian prince, It 
had been said that the bill would 
be a great boon to them. How 
that could be was not quite so 
clear, when it went to give places 
to about 40 individuals, on the 
condition of disfranchising 500,000 
electors, This was a protestant 
constitution—not like that of the 
United States, where you might 
pay any priest you like best, or no 
priest at all. Such was not the 
constitution, that he wished for 
Great Britain. He wanted that 
constitution which was compacted 
from the union of church and state. 
His lordship then adverted. to the 
resolution of the commons of the 
29th of April, for allowing a pro- 
vision to the Roman-catholic 
clergy, which he vigorously op- 
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posed. The Roman-catholic chure) 
of Ireland was not like a mission. 
ary chureh: it was an accredited 
church, connected with the 


having a numerous: and. conse. 
_quential hierarchy, exercising pala. 


tine jurisdiction. If they looked 
into the catholic almanack, they 
would find the names of the titular 
archbishops and bishops inserted 
in more imposing characters than 
any others. He entreated their 
lordships to consider that Gres 
Britain had now enjoyed 130 years 
of religious. peace, which wer 
preceded by 160 years of religious 
convulsion. ‘The policy of the 
present day was opening advap- 
to society which had been 
withheld by the restrictions of 
former laws. To this policy the 
Roman-catholic religion was di- 
rectly opposed. They had the 
advantages of experience, and they 
were bound in reason, policy, and 
justice, to persevere. in their 
course. 
The Earl of Limerick explained. 
The Earl of Harromby rose with 
great pain to express the reasons 
of his continuing to differ on this 
question from his noble friend and 
colleague who had just satdows. 
He would admit that many evil 
had arisen from deluded persons 
of the Roman-catholic faith, divid- 
ing their allegiance, and. acting 
against the. power to whicl they 
professed temporal submissie. 
But would that be prevented: by 
continuing their disabilities ? The 
answer was contained in the 
that it had not prevented it. Thee 
would they punish those 
for an error in logic only! 4 
admitted that the allegiance! 
was paid to the altar and the throne 
of the country yom ™ ere 
fect : but could they obtam & 
perfect 
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perfect iance by the exclusion? 
And they not to consider 
the allegiance offered as a sufficient 

for all the ordinary pur- 


poses of civil obedience? A dis- 
tinction had been drawn between 
theallegiance which Roman-catho- 
lies were inclined to hold, with 
to Roman-catholic govern- 

ments, and that which they enter- 
tsined with respect to governments 
where the religion was different. 
But this distinction had been con- 
tradicted, in direct terms, by the 
catholie church. It had been clearly 
stated, that the members of that 
chureh were bound by the obliga 
tion of an oath, no matter under 
what government it was taken. If 
this were so—if it were allowed 
that the obligation of an oath was 
scred with them—why not give 
them the full benefit of that ad- 
mission? But if, on the other 
hand; that proposition was op- 
posed, why did they ever give the 
Roman-catholics any extension of 
privilege? Was it not wasting all 
their time to do so? With respect 
to this particular point, were there 
not, he asked, questions put 13 
years ago to all the great univer- 
utiesof Europe? And what feel- 
ig was manifested on that occa- 
sion? Nothing but an indignant 
eeling of surprise that such ques- 
tions should be pressed at such a 
time of day. And had they not, 
on oath, the disclaimer made by 
some of the leading members of 
Roman-catholic church, of 
ree charges which had been so 
long levelled at that church? But 
4 It was said, that in former 
a very different statement 

baa made, and that statement 
deen generally believed. 
Me a, then, were they to place 
most reliance on—that of which 
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they had practical proof, in the 
present day—or the opinions which 
had been given long since, under 
circumstances in no wise favour- 
able to the production of truth? 
He thought that they were bound 
to rely on the evidence of the pre- 
sent day, which they had had an 
opportunity of examining and sift- 
ing. His noble friend (Lord Liver- 
pool) had alluded to the rite of 
confession, as one of the strongest 
proofs’ that’ the Roman-catholic 
could not, speaking in the strictest 
sense, be a safe or a good subject 
under ‘a protestant government. 
He (Lord -Harrowby) admitted, 
that, under the practice of the Ro- 
man-catholic church, a priest might 
be informed of an intention to com- 
mit murder, and yet feel himself 
debarred from giving to the indi- 
vidual threatened the necessary 
warning. This, he allowed, was 
monstrous. But the question was, 
in what way this monstrous doc- 
trine of the church of Rome pre- 
vented ¢atholics from being good 
subjects of a protestant king. If 
a priest heard from one of his 
flock, that he was engaged’ in a 
plan to overturn the government, 
and that he concealed his know- 
ledge of the fact, it would be some- 
thing like misprision of treason. 
But he begged leave to ask, would 
the government, in that case, be 
in any greater danger, than if no 
such ceremony as that of confes- 
sion existed? Certainly not. 
Therefore, he must say, that there 
really was nothing in this 

ment. All the doctrines which 


had been alluded to by his noble 
friend, as objectionable in the 
catholic church, had been long 
known ; and if they were of su 

a nature as warranted the legisla- 


ture in excluding them from far- 
FF2 ther 
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ther privileges, why, he wished to 
know, had they not operated to 
prevent them from attaining those 
immunities which they now en- 
joyed? Again, he would ask, 
who were those who adhered most 
strictly to the superstitions which 
had been so much condemned ? 
Certainly, the lowest class of the 
Roman-catholics. Who next? Why 
the class immediately above them. 
The class above them attended still 
less to those objectionable tencts ; 
and that class was the most free 
from them who moved in the bigh- 
est rank of all. Were they, then, 
proceeding sately, wisely, or ra- 
tionally, in granting immunities to 
those classes who were most sub- 
ject to the influence which had 
been complained of, while they 
withheld important rights from 
that part of the Roman-catholic 
body which was most likely to re- 
sist it? They appeared to have 
begun at the wrong end ; for surely 
it was better to let enlightened 
men enter parliament, than to give 
extensive civil power to men who 
might easily be biassed by their 
clergy to use it for a particular 
purpose. It was a most extra- 
ordinary anomaly, that while the 
legislature refused to give the 
Roman-catholics political rights, 
they agreed to a law which ad- 
mitted them to hold a high rank 
in the army and navy. If any 
danger were to be apprehended, 
assuredly it was from the exercise 
of such a power as this. His 
noble friend had expatiated on the 
influence which the pope would 
use, in the nomination of the Ro- 
man-catholic clergy: but did not 
the pope exercise that influence 
at the moment? This was an 
evil, which, by an _ injudicious 
course, they might increase, but 


which they could not diminish 
the continuance of disabilities : 
because they could not prevent the 
Roman-catholic from adhering to 
the doctrines of his church, and 
cherishing those feelings which he 
had been taught from his youth t 
prize. How, then, would he ad. 
vise the legislature to act? He 
would say, “ Here are strong links 
which bind men to a particular 
object : to draw them from it, we 
must make use of strong means— 
and those means are kindness and 
conciliation.” He would hold ow 
to the Roman-catholics a partici- 
pation in those benefits which 
bound man to man in society, 
What they had already done, had 
not operated as a panacea for the 
evils of Ireland, and what they 
might now do would not have that 
effect; but it ought not on that 
account to be thrown aside, _Ire- 
land was a country distracted by 
too many evils to be restored to 
peace by any single remedy. This, 
however, he would say, that though 
the present measure might not 
entirely tranquillize Ireland, yet 
he was convinced that Ireland 
never would be tranquil without 
it. His lordship then briefly ad- 
verted to the effect which this 
measure would have on the elec 
tion of members of parliament, 
and combated the idea of the 
danger which some noble 
apprehended from the ! 

tion of Roman-catholics to seas 
in the house of commons. 
stated his firm belief, that if any 


minister attempted to support his 


power, by backing it with such 4 
buttress as the Roma 
interest, the sense 0 = 
people would take the alarm, al. 
that minister would certainly 


In this measure he pone 
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dunger whatsoever to the estab- 
ished church; and if he appre- 
that the interests of the 
established church would be in- 
by it, great as he felt would 

be the mischief occasioned by re- 
“ting the measure, he, for one, 
would certainly oppose it. As to 


the idea of any danger to be ap- 
ed from the exertion of 


ical force, in case the measure 
was lost, he considered it to be 
quite futile. ‘The whole of the 
evidence led him to adopt a con- 
dusion entirely different. It had 
been asserted that, if they agreed 
to this measure, it would lead the 
way to an attack on the property 
of the church in Ireland. Such 
aw attack would also be an attack 
on the property of the church in 
lad, and on the possessions 
ofthe landholders of Ireland and 
an This being the fact, 
could any one petite that such 
a effort, supposing it to be made, 
would have the slightest chance 
of succeeding? ‘They had been 
told that the people of Ireland, 
generally speaking, either cared 
nothing about this question, or 
misunderstood it. But in the 
same breath they were told, that 
those people were under the com- 
plete dominion of the priests. 
Now, admitting this to be the fact, 
question must be one in which 
they would feel themselves greatly 
terested ; for, according to the 
doctrine which he had quoted, if 
vt pw told them that a sub- 
Was of great importance, the 
would believe it to be so. Whe. 
Was or was not of import- 
ace, the effect of this represen- 
ation on their minds would be 
just the same ; and the same dis- 
“atent must continue so long as 
question continued to be 
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agitated. He differed from those 
who thought that rebellion, or 
insurrection would follow the re- 
jection of this measure. He was 
sure the people of Ireland felt that 
such a step would render their 
situation worse, not better. But 
it was quite evident, that the 
mere apprehension of such a state 
of things—the mere BF ANE 
of any attempt being likely to be 
made by a foreign power, for the 
purpose of fomenting discontent 
in Jreland—however much the 
ordinary demeanour of the Ro- 
man-catholics might induce the 
government to look upon such an 
attempt as hopeless—would ne- 
cessarily keep in active employ- 
ment a considerable portion of the 
disposable foree of this country, 
to guard against the threatened 
danger. ‘The noble lord con- 
cluded by calling on the house 
to agree to the bill, and, by so 
doing, to deprive of a triumph 
those whom he would not invidi- 
ously cal] the enemies, but who 
certainly were the rivals of this 
country. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he 
would not enter into the merits of 
the catholic question, but would 
merely state his reasons for not 
agreeing to the measure now be- 
fore their lordships. He did not 
understand how it happened that 
this bill came before that house in 
its present shape and form. He 
saw, from the votes of the other 
house of parliament, that it was 
connected with a bill which went 
to disfranchise a great number of 
the freeholders of Ireland, and he 
also observed from the same votes, 
that it was deemed expedient that 
the government should pay the 
salaries of the catholic clergy of 


that country. No person conver~- 
sant 
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sant with parliamentary practice 
could view these measures wmnen 

rceiving that they were nearly 
ee with the present bill ; 
and yet they were asked to decide 
on that bill without knowing what 
was to become of the two measures 
which were introduced with it. 
This, he must say, was not a 
proper mode of eeeroting i and 
if he had no other reason for op- 

ing the bill now before their 
ordships but the single circum- 
stance to which he had adverted, 
he would make his stand on that 
ground. From the period of the 
union with Lreland, he never heard 
of this question being brought 
forward, without mention being 
made of ample security for the 
protestant church and protestant 
establishment. It had been his 
duty, from many circumstances, 
not to separate himself from 
the minister who conducted the 


affairs of government at the. 


period of the union, on account of 
certain differences of opinion. 
That minister was favourable to 
the Roman-catholic claims, and 
he had often asked him what were 
those securities which he intended 
to propose, and without which he 
had declared he would not agree 
to the measure of emancipation ? 
But, notwithstanding all his inqui- 
ries, he never could find what 
these securities were. Although 
there was a degree of ingenuity 
displayed in the manner in which 
this bill was drawn up, which he 
had hardly ever seen before in the 
composition of an act of parlia- 
ment, there was no variation in 
the preamble of this from former 
bills. That preamble contained— 
first, a solemn acknowledgment 
that the protestant establishment 
of this realm in church and state 








must be inviolably and perma. 
nently secured ; then came analle. 
gation that they were inviolably 
and permanently secured, Hp 
allowed that they were secure 
provided the acts which rendered 
them so were permitted to cop. 
tinue in force; but if their Jord. 
ships took away the substance of 
those acts, where, then, was the 
inviolability of their security, or 
their security at all? Next came 
a statement that it was just to 
unite the hearts of all his Majesty's 
subjects in one and the same in- 
terest: but parliament, it seemed, 
was to be an exception, for the 
bill set them all by the ears. His 
lordship then alluded to the pro- 
visions in the bill for Roman- 
catholic commissions, and said that 
the title ‘ pack of nonsense,” by 
which a noble friend of his had 
described it, was full as respectable 
a one as it deserved. What secu- 
rity against the influence of Rome, 
was afforded by three comms- 
sioners, who themselves refused to 
acknowledge an undivided alle- 
giance to the sovereign! The 
noble and learned lord next re- 
ferred to the oath of allegiance, 
and contended that it could no 
longer be taken consistently with 
truth: according to Lord Hale, 
the oath of allegiance included the 
oath of supremacy. He could not 
possibly give his consent to any 
measure that derogated from the 
supremacy of the sovereign. It 
was said that the jurisdiction of the 
pope in this country, as acknow- 
ledged by the Roman-catholics, 
was merely spiritual ; but he (! 

Lord Chancellor) could not bring 
his mind to understand what wa 
meant by merely spiritual jun* 
diction. If two catholics here 


were married by a protestant 
clergyma. 
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man, the pope would force 
ates live asunder, and the 


common law would oblige them 
to live together. Now, was not 
chat exercising a temporal juris- 
jiction? He did not think that 
inthe discussion here or elsewhere, 
the question had been as largely 
put as it ought. They could not 
refuse to English catholics what 

ted to the Irish; then 
they would be bound to put the 
other dissenters in this country on 
an equal footing with the catholics: 
so that it would ultimately come 
to thisthat all the bulwarks and 
iences which their ancestors had 
provided for the safety of the pro- 
testant church would turn out to 
ve wholly useless. But let their 
lordships beware what they were 
doing if they took these away. 
As to the measure for giving 
salaries and stipends to the priests 
of the Roman-catholic church, 
could their lordships refuse them 
in that ease to clerical persons of 
other persuasions? and if they 
granted them in Ireland, they 
could not refuse to support a 
similar hierarchy in England. If 
they gave this stipend to the 
catholic hierarchy, they must give 
something more than the morsel 
called regium donum to their dis- 
senting brethren. They had heard 
of America. It was said, that the 
experiment of having no esta- 
blished church in that country, 
tended to her freedom, her glory, 
and her prosperity: in his opinion, 
having a protestant. establishment 
here was the source of the free- 
dom, the glory, and the prosperity 
of this country. As for the bill 
for the disfranchisement of Irish 
freeholders, if it had any con- 
‘exion with the present measure, 
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the house ought to have it before 
them. If what a noble friend of 
his had stated was correct, it cer- 
tainly went a great’ way to dimi- 
nish his respect for the bill which 
had come from the house of com- 
mons. ‘They were not justified in 
taking away the civil rights of 
persons, which had been conceded 
to them upon the supposition that 
they were competent to exercise 
them. A noble lord had asked 
if he (the Chancellor) had become 
a reformer ; he had lived too long 
to attach much respect to the 
character of a reformer; that term 
united revolutionists and repub- 
licans with some of the best per- 
sons in the kingdom. The noble 
and learned earl then insisted that 
the sentiments of an infinite majo- 
rity of the people of this country 
were unfavourable to this bill. He 
should be sorry to say that the 
house of commons did not repre- 
sent the sense of the people; but 
he well recollected that when the 
West India bill was introduced 
into the house of commons, and 
petition after petition poured in 
against it, it was said that the 
house, and not the petitions, spoke 
the sense of the people : however, 
a general election succeeded, the 
house, in consequence, became 
differently constituted, and the 
sense of the ary ter to be a 
perfect illusion. ith these few 
observations, which had been very 
imperfectly expressed, he would 
now conclude. After 25 years’ 
consideration of the subject, he 
had perfectly satisfied his mind 
that he should not discharge his 
duty to his station or his country 
if he did not oppose this bill. 

The Marquis of Londonderry 


explained. 
L ord 
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Lord Holland twice rose; but 
the cries of “ question” induced 
his lordship to resume his seat. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, amidst similar 
cries, made a few observations, 
which were wholly unheard. 

The house then divided—con- 
tent—present 84, proxies 46— 
total 120; not-content — present 
113, proxies 65—total 178— 
majority against the bill, 48.—-. 
Adjourned at a quarter past five 
o'clock. 

House of Commons, May 20.— 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald brought up 
the report of the committee on 
the Ballinasloe petition. This 
was the case of a petition pre- 
sented by Sir John Newport, on 
the 17th 6f March last, in favour 
of the catholic claims, and pur- 
porting to be signed by a number 
of persons at Ballinasloe. Sub- 
sequently it was discovered that 
the document was a forgery, got 
up by a person named Robert 
Poer Trench Pilkington; and the 
persons at Ballinasloe,whose names 
had been subscribed to it, pre- 
sented a true petition, praying that 
the house would take the fraud 
into consideration. The report of 
the committee now stated, that 
they had examined Robert Poer 
Trench Pilkington, who confessed 
himself the author of the false pe- 
tition. That he (Pilkington) had 
got the paper written, aflixed false 
signatures to it, and sent it up toa 
member of the house of commons 
to be presented; sending up, at 
the same time, a set of resolutions 
said to have been adopted at a 
public meeting at Ballinasloe, no 
such public meeting, in fact, having 
ever taken place. The report fur- 
ther stated, that in the opinion of 
the committee, Mr. Pilkington, in 


AND 


his examination before them, had 
made out nothing which could 
extenuate his conduct. 

Mr, Peel said, that it was ay 
unpleasant duty to perform—the 
recommendation of any measure 
of severity; but the proof of the 
fact was so clear, and the offence 
of so heavy a description, that he 
felt himself compelled to move 
that Mr. Pilkington should be 
committed to Newgate. 

It was then put and carried 
nem. con. * that Robert Poer Trench 
Pilkington be taken into the cus- 
tody of the sergeant-at-arms.” 

Mr. Peel rose to move the order 
of the day for the re-commitment 
of the juries’ bill. Before going 
into the committee, he wished to 
move an address for certain re- 
turns, which would afford further 
information on the subject. He 
then moved, that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that there be laid before 
the house a statement of the local 
regulation for the selection and 
impanelling of juries in towns 
being counties in themselves, and 
other towns and boroughs in 
England and Wales. 

Mr. Scarlett concurred in the 
address, as he was anxious that 
every information should be given 
on this important subject. 

After a few words from the 
A tlorney-General, the address was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Peel said, that before the 
house went into the committee, he 
wished briefly to restate the prin- 
cipal objects of the bill. The first 
object was to consolidate the se- 
veral statutes, about 60 in number, 
which were now in force, for reg 
lating and determining the qualifi- 
cations of juries serving at assizes 

These, 
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These, which were spread over the 
satute-book, it was proposed to 
bring into one act, and also about 
twenty statutes on the subject of 
impanelling juries. Another object 
was, to extend very considerably 
the number of those who might be 
called upon to administer the law 
as jurors. A vast number who 
were not considered qualified as 
the law now stood, but who were 
really qualified by property, would 
be included. ‘Thus all persons 
being leaseholders of property to 
the amount of 20/. for twenty-one 
years, would be considered quali- 
fied to act as jurors, instead of 
confining the qualification, as at 
present, to those who had a free- 
hold of 5/.a year. Another object 
was, to remedy the inconvenience 
found in some cases, in which a 
challenge would hold good to the 
array, because there was not a 
knight among the number. This 
he thought a very useless, and it 
was often found a very inconve- 
nent, enactment ; he therefore 
proposed to repeal it. It was 
also intended to repeal that part 
of the present law which required, 
in many cases, that so many jurors 
should be returned from the same 
hundred. He thought that justice 
was more likely to be administered 
with strict impartiality where men 
were chosen from different parts, 
than selected from one particular 
district. But the most important 
feature of the bill would be the 
regulation with respect to special 
jurors. It would henceforth be 
required, that in all cases where 

€ crown was either a real or a 
nominal plaintiff, the special jurors 
should be selected by ballot. In 
al] criminal proceedings tried by 
Tce iuries, the same regulations 

uld be observed ; but in civil 
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cases, where a consent in writing 
was given on both sides (which 
written consent should be after- 
wards received as evidence of the 
agreement between the parties), 
it would be allowed to select spe- 
cial juries in the same manner as 
at present; but in criminal cases, 
the appointment of special juries 
by ballot would be imperative. 
These he considered would be im- 
portant public advantages arising 
from the bill; for it was of the 
utmost consequence that a feeling 
of perfect security and confidence 
in the trial by jury should be 
established in the country. 

Mr. Scarlett said he should not 
do justice to his feelings, if he did 
not offer the tribute of his sincere 
applause to the right honourable 
gentleman for the introduction of 
this most useful measure. It was 
of the utmost importance that the 
trial by jury should be made as 
perfect as possible. One of the 
greatest blessings resulting from 
the free constitution of this coun- 
try was, that the people had, as 
jurors, the administration of the 
laws in their own hands, and were 
thus, in a great degree, the dis- 
tributors of the punishment with 
which the infraction of those laws 
were visited. It would be very 
difficult for a private individual to 
carry a bill of this importance 
through the house, and therefore 
it became a liberal government to 
take it up. For the manner in 
which the arduous task had been 
undertaken by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and the great labour and 
assiduity which he evinced to 
bring it to perfection, he thought 
too much praise could not be given, 
He could not say what its effects 
might be in every case, but most 


certainly he anticipated very be- 
neficial 
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neficial results from its enactment, 
and he would most readily contri- 
bute his best support to it in every 
way in his power. 

Mr. Peel observed, that he felt 
great pleasure at the manner in 
which this measure had been re- 
ceived by the house. He had to 
acknowledge the cordiality with 
which it was met by honourable 
members on both sides, without 
any reference to party feeling. The 
alterations proposed would, he 
felt persuaded, be productive of 
good effects to the country. There 
were, besides those to which the 
bill related, other points connected 
with the administration of justice, 
which he thought would bear being 
calmly looked at and inquired 
into; and with the encouragement 
he had already received, he hoped 
at no distant period to bring them 
under the consideration of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Brougham, atter enumera- 
ting the objects of the bill, ocb- 
served, that that part which went 
to alter the present mode of se- 
lecting special juries, more parti- 
cularly in crown cases, was most 
important, and would produce the 
best results. He should give his 
entire concurrence to the bill. 

The question was then put, and 
the speaker left the chair. The 
bill went through a committee. The 
house then resumed, and the re- 
port was ordered to be received 
on Thursday next. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the order for receiving 
the report on the resolutions rela-~ 
tive to the increase of salary to the 
judges be now read. 

The order was accordingly read. 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in moving that this report 
be now received, took occasion to 


notice certain observations that 
had been made on a former even. 
ing respecting the proposed ip. 
crease to the salary of the judges, 
Understanding it to be the Wish 
of the house that the retired ql. 
lowance of the puisne judges 
should be reconsidered, he had 
devoted his attention to that point, 
and it had naturally led to a mo. 
dification of the full salaries, His 
object, as he had already ex. 
plained, in proposing 6,000/. a 
year to the puisne judges, without 
any proportionate increase of the 
retiring incomes, was twofold— 
Ist, to induce younger men of 
eminence in the profession to un- 
dertake such ‘offices ; and 2d, to 
make the income such as would 
be worth the acceptance of men 
of great prospects in the profes- 
sion—neither of which consider- 
ations had been, he thought, 
sufficiently attended to in the 
existing state of things. He had 
also considered the subject of 
translating judges from one court 
to another, but had not come to 
any fixed conclusion upon it; for, 
though he thought it a highly 
prejudicial principle that promo- 
tion on the bench should be made 
a reward for the discharge of 
particular duties in that high 
station, yet he felt it would be 
going too far to say that in no 
case should it be competent for 
the government to make such 
promotion. With respect to the 
retiring allowances, and the con- 
sequent modification of the full 
salary, what he meant to propose 
was this—to deduct 500/. a year 
from the original proposition of 
6,000/. a year to the puisne judges, 
and to add the 500/. so deduct 

to the retiring allowance of 2,300. 


a-year; so that the full salary 
would 
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would be 5,500/. a-year, and the 
retiring one 2,800/, This arrange- 
ment could not, he thought, be 
reduced without compromising 
the double object of securing men 
for the office at an earlier period 
of life, and of that class of emi- 
nence which the duties of the 
bench required. The question of 
the retired allowances could not 
be regularly modified, on the 
bringing up of this report, but he 
w propose it on a re-com- 
mittal of the particular resolution 
which embraced that branch of 
the subject. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that he would, 
on grounds of delicacy, refrain 
now,as he had done on a former 
occasion, from pronouncing any 
opinion on the amount of salary 
of the puisne judges, but he could 
not forbear from noticing the pro- 
posed arrangement for retiring 
allowances. Now, he thought, 
when they considered how seldom 
such retirements were called for,— 
he hardly remembered more than 
two together in his time, — that 
that branch of the consideration 
was of far less consequence than 
the settlement of the full salary. 
If a judge, then, were to receive 
5.4001. a-year while on the bench, 
he must say, that 2,800/. a-year 
appeared to him too little, in com- 
parison, for a retiring allowance, 
and hardly enough to enable the 
individual to maintain that station 
in society which his previous office 
required, and which the con- 
hexions and situation of its duties 
must, in a great degree, still entail 
upon him, though he had ceased 
to perform the functions of a 
judge. The effect, then, of being 
00 economical in the retired al- 
Owance might be detrimental to 
the public service, by compelling 
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a judge to remain longer in office 
than his health and faculties war- 
ranted. He remembered, indeed, 
an instance of this: the late Baron 
Wood, who was an excellent judge, 
a profound lawyer, and a person 
of great sagacity, at a very ad- 
vanced age retired from the nor- 
thern circuit; and instead of 
quitting the profession altogether, 
was offered the seat in the court 
of exchequer, which he could 
not, under the circumstances, well 
refuse. The consequence was, 
however, ultimately painful; for 
the Baron’s infirmities grew upon 
him so fast, as to render it most 
unpleasant to himself, to the bar, 
and to the public, to have the ad- 
ministration of justice conducted 
by him: he had at length lost one 
eye and both ears. ‘This would 
not have happened, were the re- 
tiring pension adequate. To 
remedy such defect, he thought 
the retiring allowance ought to be 
3,500/. a-year, to bear any fair 
proportion with the full salary of 
5,500/. It ought to be remem- 
bered that a judge could not 
retire when he pleased—the go- 
vernment had always the option 
of permitting him, and requiring 
his full services, as long as it was 
obvious that he was capable of 
performing them. Another con- 
sideration struck him as entitled 
to notice —one which, if carried 
into effect, would, he had no 
doubt, be alike pleasing to the 
judge and useful to the public— 
he meant the employment of the 
judges in a particular manner, 
even when they had retired—he 
meant in the privy council. See 
the duties which devolved upon 
that body! The subject at home 
had all the different courts of 
appeal open’ to hiin from one de- 


cision 








cision to another; but not so 
the subject in the British colonies, 
which, be it remembered, com- 
prised the whole Indian empire, 
and yet who had only the privy 
council to appeal to, and the jyudg- 
ment there was final. Of what 
importance then was it not, that 
the privy council should be so 
composed for its decision upon 
matters of law, as to be enabled 
to adjudicate with legal precision 
and perspicuity? He had known 
in times gone by (for he spoke 
not of the present), the greatest 
ruin to attend precipitate deci- 
sions of the council. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise, when the 
members were persons, however 
acute upon other matters, whose 
minds were not in the daily habit 
of discriminating in technical mat- 
ters of nice legal construction, and 
of bringing that particular know- 
ledge and professional experience 
into the consideration which the 
case essentially required. He 
knew that this cause of complaint 
did not always arise; for while 
Sir William Grant attended the 
privy council, they were sure of 
the aid of a lawyer of the most 
perfect constitution, both by nature 
and education, that it was pos- 
sible to form of man—one of the 
greatest and most upright cha- 
racters that ever adorned the 
bench; but the public had not 
always the aid of his great know- 
ledge and talents ; for he remem- 
bered, that at the time when Sir 
William Grant for some reason 
declined attending the privy coun- 
cil, he (Mr. Scarlett) and Sir 
Samuel Romilly had on one oc- 
casion to attend there; and he 
recollected that seven appeals 
were at that time decided quite 
contrary to the way in which all 
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the lawyers present thought they 
should have been. Now, would 
it not be well te call upon retired 
judges to assist on these occasions, 
by making them members of the 
council? The labour would be 
much less than that on the bench, 
and the duty such as a retired 
judge could generally discharge 
without oppressive fatigue. Ip 
this view he wished to be liberal 
in the retirement allowances. Be- 
fore he sat down he was anxious 
to ask for an opportunity to have 
the resolution reconsidered, which 
went in his opinion to rob the 
chief justice of a part of his in- 
come, to create a fund out of 
which to pay the puisne judges, 
When could he propose such a 
reconsideration ? 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer doubted whether it was com- 
petent, as the question stood 
before the house, to propose the 
increase of any particular salary, 
though a reduction was _practica- 
ble and consistent with form. He 
was, however, anxious the hon. 
and learned gentleman should 
have the opportunity he required, 
although he (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) retained his original 
opinion respecting the salary of 
the chief justice. 

The Speaker said, that no al- 
teration by way of increase of salary 
could be proposed in this stage of 
their proceedings. 

Mr. Brougham rose to bring 
forward the subject of which he 
had given notice, respecting the 
proposed arrangement of the sala- 
ries, and the translation of the 
judges from one judicial office to 
another—in fact, to re-open the 
whole question. He agreed with- 
out a single exception in all that 


had just fallen from his hon. 
. . learned 
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earned friend, whose great expe- 
rience, varied opportunities, and 

found knowledge upon such 
matters, justly entitled him to great 
weight in this discussion. It was, 
he could assure the house, the uni- 
versal opinion at the bar, that the 
retiring salaries of the judges 
ought to bear a nearer proportion 
to their full emoluments; he was 
therefore one of those who thought 
the proposed scale was a bad one, 
and particularly respecting the 
arrangement for the chief justice, 
who was {o give up so much va- 
luable patronage for so inadequate 
a compensation as 800/, additional 
ayear. There was no comparison 
between the duties of the chief 
and puisne judges, and it was of 
the utmost importance that the 
former should be so placed, from 
the dignity of his station, in a ca- 
pacity to exercise that proper 
sway which the due discharge of 
business required, and which 
could not be practically effected, 
ifthe four sitting judges were to 
be nearly of co-ordinate influence. 
Every man conversant in the busi- 
ness of the courts must be aware 
how useful it was that the chief 
should be invested with extrin- 
sic and intrinsic authority, so as 
to keep a proper sway over the 
proceedings of the courts. ‘The 
fact was, that in any court where 
business must be done, a great 
deal depended on the lead which 
should be taken by the chief judge. 
Whatever was done, therefore, in 
diminishing the emoluments of the 
chief justice, must pro tanto dimi- 
nish that sway in kind and station, 
as compared with that of the puisne 
judges, with which it was for the 
good working of the business of the 
court he ought to be clothed. Be- 
sides, a chief justice had, as he 
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had already stated, a quantity of 
business peculiar to himself, be- 
yond all comparison greater than 
the other judges; let them re- 
member how it amounted in Lord 
Ellenborough’s time, when on one 
occasion he had to dispose of a 
Guildhall paper, containing 588 
causes, which he did to the asto- 
nishment and admiration of the 
profession. ‘The business was not 
now so great as it was then, but 
still it was five times greater than 
in the time of Lord Mansfield; the 
proportion was as 60 to 350, 
When he spoke of the superior 
and heavier duties which devolved 
upon the chief justice, he begged 
not be considered as disparaging 
the puisne judges, many of whom 
(particularly those in the Court of 
King’s Bench) he had known at 
the bar, and more learned and 
virtuous men he did not believe 
existed ; he wished merely, when 
he alluded to them, to speak of 
the comparison of labour in the 
courts. The puisne judges had 
the whole adjournment from the 
28th of November till the 25d of 
January. ‘The chiefs, it was true, 
did not go the spring circuits ; but 
then they had their nisi prius sit- 
tings, from nine o'clock every 
morning until four o'clock, the 
constant taking down of evidence, 
which was so much more laborious 
than merely hearing arguments at 
the bar—this business of what Mr. 
Bentham would call “ single- 
seated justice,” fell heavily and 
laboriously upon them, and_ the 
chief had always the great — 
sibility of dispatching it. As a 
proof of the superior sway which 
attached to the chief justice in 
proceeding with business, he re- 
membered that shortly before 


Lord Ellenborough retired, one 
or 
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or two of the puisne judges were 
in the habit of sitting for him by 
turns, at nist prius; but, vexed 
one morning at the accumulating 
arrear of business, his lordship, as 
if by a sudden illumination which 
was to shine out before his mental 
light became eclipsed for ever, 
resumed his place in court, and 
swept away in the course of that 
single sitting seventeen causes, 
which stood in the way of the re- 
gular and quick dispatch of busi- 
ness. It was this consideration 
of the value and the great addi- 
tional labour of the chief judge, 
which induced him to say that 
8001. a year additional was no 
compensation for the office—no 
remuneration for the proposed 
transfer of its patronage, (contain- 
ing, among others, two offices 
which sold for 20,000/.): and 
therefore he complained. His 
next objection to the scale was 
regarding the vice-chancellor—an 
office now filled by Sir J. Leach, 
than whom there was not in the 
profession a more learned orna- 
ment. The lord chancellor was 
of course a learned man—a very 
learned man—he must be deemed 
the most learned of the lawyers ; 
but still the value of all these ac- 
quirements must be measured by 
their public utility, and that almost 
entirely consisted in their applica- 
tion to the dispatch of business : 
it was there that the vice-chan- 
cellor shone conspicuous, for 
he did nothing else but decide 
causes. He sat m his court, not 
from eleven to two o'clock, but 
from ten to four—ay, and he used 
to come down while suffering ex- 
cruciating torments from indis- 
position, and when his physician 
said that he was fitter for his bed 
than for the bench—nevertheless, 


the vice-chancellor was jn }jx 
court, and despatching business 
He was therefore to all intents 
and purposes a judge, if the per- 
son deserved that name who was 
really a judger. He knew many 
who thought so, and even those 
who would rather run the risk of 
having their causes hastily decided 
before the vice-chancellor, than 
never have them decided at ll 
elsewhere. And yet this was the 
judge whose salary in the scale 
was to bear no adequate propor. 
tion to that of others in the same 
line of rank. God wot, where 
was the comparison of giving 
7,000/. a year to the master of the 
rolls, and 8,000/. to the chief 
baron? The business of the mas- 
ter of the rolls was nothing com- 
pared with the vice-chancellor’s, 
who had the court of chancery 
business, in fact, to perform. This 
scale, therefore, was wrong, and 
must be altered. He also thought 
that the salary of 8,000/. a year 
for the chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas trod too closely upon 
that of the chief of the court of 
King’s Bench, who was chief jus- 
tice of all England. As to the 
salary of the puisne judges,—and 
he spoke it in a place from which 
his expressions would in a few 
hours be conveyed to the bench,— 
he thought the proposed scale too 
high, and that they would be well 
and truly paid with 5,000/. a year. 
When he said this, the house must 
feel he gave a disinterested op! 
nion; for it was not pleasant to 
speak in reduction of the incomes 
of those in whose presence he must 
spend nearly the whole of his time, 
and where it was desirable for 
him professionally to hold a good 
understanding : still he must say 


that 6,000/, a-year was for them 
quite 
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wite an extravagant remunera- 
tion, and he believed there were 
none more surprised at it than the 
udges themselves. He saw that 
j ee 
the whole bar in. Westminster- 
hall were in one ferment of asto- 
sishment at the proposition on the 
morning after it was made, and 
naturally compared the emo- 
lument and the duties with those 
of other offices. There was the 
§ r, the first commoner im 
i an office of great respon- 
ibility and heavy labour, attended 
with very great expense, admira- 
bly sustained at present, as all 
must know who partook of the 
dignified and splendid hospitality 
of the speaker’s mansion ; and yet 
his salary was only 6,000/. a-year 
What comparison was there be- 
tween his necessary expenditure, 
and that of a puisne judge who 
had only the circuit expense to 
maintain? Then there was the 
ollice of secretary of state for the 
foreign department, who had to 
maintain the national hospitality 
on a suitable scale, in the presence 
of foreigners of rank,—who had 
his household expenditure also 
swelled by the nearly constant 
maintenance of messengers, —who, 
besides, had no house provided 
lor him, and indeed whose. busi- 
hess consisted of no sinecure ;. for 
le had to listen to the ambitious 
pretensions of the holy alliance, 
to fence off all their meditated 
attacks upon public liberty, in the 
tway he could,—to keep them 
off his hands ; and he had no doubt 
t required all his great ingenuity 
to do so,—to make excuses of ail 
kinds for them both in and out 
of the house —to correspond back 
and forwards with these good peo- 
ae tell them that to attempt 
® England to assist in some of 
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their projects would be just as 
much as his head was worth; then 
to manage matters in debate in par- 
liament ; and yet all this for 6,0001, 
a-year! ‘The puisne judges. were 
only plagued all day with the law- 
yers, but the foreign secretary was 
plagued with them all night,— 
not so satisfactorily, indeed, for 
either party; for the lawyers had 
often a chance of gaining a cause 
by day, but they had little or none 
when they grappled with the right 
hon. gentleman by night. On the 
whole, he thought 5,000/. a-year 
was quite enough for the puisne 
judges: he would propose, then, 
at once, to lop off 5001. from the 
resolution of 5,500/. a-year. Let 
him not be told of the refusal of 
professional gentlemen to ascend 
to the bench for such a salary. 
It was easy for a lawyer to say, | 
would not take it; but there were 
two ways of making the offer, 
which reminded him of an obser- 
vation of a humorous friend, who 
was also of the -profession, who 
had said that it was one thing to 
ask a man to take a dram when 
the bottle was on the table before 
him, and another to say “ Sir, will 
you allow me to send to the cellar 
for a flask to refresh you ?” Only 
let the appointment be offered to 
the bar, and then they would see 
who would refuse it. As to the 
independence of the judges, the 
king had properly said that he 
looked upon it as the best means 
of upholding the dignity of the 
administration of justice, and also 
as being the most conducive to 
the honour of the crown. Here 
the hon. and learned gentleman 
referred to the message from the 
late king to parliament, which 
made the judges not removeable 


on the demise of the crown, and 
pointed 
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pointed out the popular mistake 
which attributed to George the 
Third the first step for rendering 
the judges independent, whereas 
it was taken by King William, the 


late king only altering the act of 


parliament to make them survive 
the demise of the crown. The 
next point to which he would di- 
rect the attention of the house was 
the impropriety of the translation 
of judges from one office to ano- 
ther. This looking up for pro- 
motion on the bench, as in the 
church, naturally tended to make 
men look rather to their maker, 
than to the public good. He 
would not say that within his time 
and experience he had seen anv 
bad consequences arise from the 
ambition to obtain such promo- 
tion—he had certainly never seen 
it to operate among their criminal 
judges, (he only spoke of them, 
and not of the office of chancellor, 
which being partly judicial, and 
partly political, must of course 
more expose the possessor to in- 
fluence )—among them he certainly 
had never observed it. He could 
not, however, as an honest man, 
say that he had not sometimes seen 
a certain effect on some judges 
from particular bias—he admitted 
it to be rare, and accountable from 
peculiar circumstances—but gene- 
rally the bench was admirably 
filled. Still the crown ought, for 
its own sake, to remove the sort 
of tendency to which he alluded, 
or the possibility of its existence. 
If they wished to preserve the 
purity of the judges in the public 
esteem, they ought to put them 
above suspicion. He foresaw the 
difficulty which would be opposed 
to his proposition, and the choice 
which would be left to him be- 
tween the positive prohibition to 


translate a person of high meri: 
in default of finding any candi- 
date so competent, which might 
occur once in half a century, and 
the other danger which he dreaded 
of constant translation. Between 
those two evils, he would elec: 
the first. He did not wish to be 
driven to a legislative remedy. 
He rather chose to embrace, by a 
resolution of the house, the prin- 
ciple which had, in the very same 
manner, been adopted for the basis 
of that brilliant act of the last 
reign, which professed in the pre- 
amble the same intention which he 
now held—that of securing the 
independence of the judges. The 
case of Baron Eyre, who was pro- 
moted to be chief baron, and then 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
was, he believed, the only one of 
the kind up to that period. He 
would, he confessed, have less 
dread of the translation of a mas- 
ter of the rolls to the same office. 
In the latter case, the individual 
was not so likely to feel the con- 
flict of interest and duty, as in the 
former. He would have no pre- 
dispositions as to questions of po- 
litical libel —he would have no 
peculiar feelings acquired from 
judicial habits in administering the 
law of high treason—nor in any 
of the great questions which af- 
fected the interests of the crown, 
the revenue, or the tithes. ‘His 
wish was, however, to emancipate 
them altogether from any bias on 
their judgment, and from any sus 
picion of bias in the public mind. 
He did not recollect any other 
instance of this kind of translation 
up to the time of the regency: 
But of late years the practice 

increased, so that in 13 year 
there had been no less than s* 


acts of judicial translation. na 
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was enormous. The first of these 
cases was that of Sir V. Gibbs, a 
man of very strong political cha- 
racter; and therefore, in ordinary 
calculation, liable in a consider- 
able degree. to the influence to 
which bis observations referred, 
though, as he very willingly ad- 
mitted, in practice a very pure, 
impartial, and enlightened judge. 
He was attorney-general in very 
troublous times; then was made 
a puisne judge of the common 
pleas, and after that chief baron 
of the exchequer; then chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas ; and he 
might have been chief justice of 
the king’s bench; but his infirmi- 
ties grew upon him so fast, that he 
died in a year or so after his last 
promotion. The next case was 
that of Baron Thompson, a truly 
venerable judge -- no man more 
readily admitted his high qualities 
and judicial excellence, his emi- 
nence as a lawyer, and his amiable 
disposition. He was first a mas- 
ter in chancery, then a puisne 
baron of the exchequer, then chief 
baron. And here he could not but 
observe how groundless were the 
fears of not being able to get able 
men to accept these offices. A 
master in chancery had one of the 
easiest and most lucrative situ- 
ations under the crown; and yet 
Chief Baron T lhompson gave upall 
the delights and advantages of it 
to go into the exchequer, one of 
the dullest courts in the universe, 
to attend the Old Bailey, and to 
drudge upon the circuit; he (Mr. 
Brougham) having seen him upon 
the northern circuit in his turn for 
many years. At that time, too, 

salaries were much less than 
at present. ‘Ihe next case was 
that of Baron Richards, first so- 


mor-gencra, then puisne baron, 
825, 
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then chief. Mr. Abbott, the pre- 


sent chief justice, was a puisne 
judge. He admitted that no man 
more able, more perfectly compe- 
tent in all respects, could have 
been chosen. Justice Dallas was 
the sixth case, and that of Justice 
Best was the seventh, and all in 
thirteen years. Why, it was vain 
to talk of any other rule: this was 
become the common practice. In 
his opinion this was the wrong 
course: they ought not to put the 
judges in that situation in which 
translation placed the bishops, 
where their duty to the public 
and to their patrons must conflict 
with each other. A year ago 
every chief in Westminster-hall 
had been promoted from an in- 
ferior judgeship. The lord chan- 
cellor had been chief justice of the 
common pleas, Chief Justice Ab- 
bott had been puisne of his court. 
Chief Justice Dallas and Best, and 
Chief Baron Richards, had all held 
places as puisne judges. Every 
one of the arch-judges had been 
a common judge translated, as an 
archbishop was generally made 
from a bishop. This ought not 
to appertain to the appointment of 
a judge, who was to be watched 
by a jealous bar and a no less 
jealous public. | Men were but 
men, It was not enough that 
those who held that sacred office 
should be put out of the way 
of temptation—they ought to be 
placed above the suspicion of 
it. Reverting to the asf 
which he had before mentioned, 
he preferred shutting out the pro- 
motion of the most deserving 
judge once in fifty years, and 
amidst a dearth of the requisite 
talent, to leaving the subject so 
open to jealous animadversion. 


He meant no offence to any one 
GG man 
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man—he spoke theoretically. He 
went by his knowledge of human 
nature. He proposed to insert in 
the resolution, « Whereas it is ex- 
pedient to secure the independence 
of the judges by providing them 
adequate salaries ; and whereas it 
is unwise and inexpedient to pro- 
mote puisne judges to be chief 
justices, or puisne barons to be 
chief barons.’ 

The Attorney-General thought 
it would be very unwise and in- 
expedient to adopt the resolution 
as it was moved by his hon. and 
learned friend. Neither the history 
of present or of past times proved 
it to be at all necessary. A re- 
solution of the house in the last 
reign had been inserted as the pre- 
amble of an act for securing the 
independence of the judges and 
the due administration of justice ; 
but that formed no case to justify 
the resolution now proposed, which 
if good in principle ought to be 
constituted into the rule by legis- 
lative provision. He thought it 
scarcely fair to attempt to carry it 
under the colour of an opinion 
given by the house. If it were 
wise to forbid the promotion of 
puisne judges, let that be ex- 
pressed. But if the matter were 
to be left to individual discretion, 
the crown must be left to exercise 
that discretion. Any particular 
abuse in its exercise might form 
a ground for legislative inter- 
ference. It was said that these 
translations were more numerous 
than in former times. What did 
that amount to, if in every case a 
justification was found in the cir- 
cumstances? At the time of the 
appointment of Chief Justice Dal- 
las, the place was offered to the 
attorney-general, who refused it. 
Mr. Dallas had been solicitor- 
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general. Could ithave been offered 
to a more fit and proper person— 
could the situation have been bet. 
ter filled either for the court o; 
the public? His hon. and learned 
friend had quite forgotten the 
practice of past times. Lord Coke 
was moved from the common pleas 
to the chief justiceship. Sir ¥, 
Hale was a puisne judge before 
he was made chief justice. Lord 
Hardwicke was chief justice of 
the king's bench, and then was 
made lord chancellor. Lord Cam- 
den was chief justice of the common 
pleas before he was lord chancellor. 
Yet the hon. and learned gent. 
would lead the house to believe, 
that since 1810 a new principle had 
been adopted. Accident had mul- 
tiplied the cases, but there was no 
new principle. Lord Kenyon was 
chief justice of Chester and master 
of the rolls before he was made 
chief justice of the king's bench. 
What did all this prove, but that 
the line could only be drawn, 
however desirable in general to 
avoid the practice of translation, 
by individual discretion, and that 
discretion must be left with the 
crown? It was against the prac- 
tice of the constitution to embrace 
a proposition of this nature in a 
resolution, which, if good at all, 
ought to be carried into effect by 
an act. 
Mr. Scarlett could not reconcile 
the inconsistency of his right hon. 
and learned friend in saying that 
there ought to be no resolution, 
and the conduct of the chancellor 
of the exchequer in proposing 4 
resolution. If it were inexpedient, 
then why was any resolution pro 
posed? He could perfectly 
derstand the design of his hon. 
and learned friend near him, who 
wished to propose the sentiment o 
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the house, (which he must take 
ave to say was that of, public 
opinion generally), in a way which 
would hand it down to posterity 
for the guidance of their conduct. 
But he invited his right hon. and 
learned friend to consider the 
eflect of what he had uttered. He 
allowed no qualification whatever: 
he declared every resolution of the 
kind to be unwise and inexpedient. 
Again, let him only remark the 
inconvenience of entrenching him- 
self behind individual cases. How 
was it possible for his opponents 
to argue with him while he re- 
mained in such perfect safety ? 
They took general and abstract 
grounds, to which the right hon. 
and learned gentleman, without 
any reasoning upon them at all, 
opposed individual circumstances. 
Of course there could be no argu- 
ment on those terms. Suppose 
he were to take up the statements 
of the right hon. and learned gent. 
and put a particular case. In the 
ime in which Mr. Garrow was 
attorney-general there were no 
less than three vacancies—two as 
chief baron, and one as chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas. Were 
ether of these offices tendered to 
Mr.Garrow? Was he not a man 
of eloquence equal to any man— 
of consummate talent in his pro- 
fession—of high legal attainments ? 
What objection could there have 
Seen to his appointment? Would 
it be pretended that he was like 
some other great men who had 
preferred ease and retirement ? 
Alas | he solicited and obtained 
Situation of puisne judge. It 
"as Impossible to offer an objec- 
Ne to his appointment, and yet 
ree chief judgeships were vacant, 

; hot one was offered to him. 
‘could not be presumed that the 
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chancellor, who had the recom- 
mendation of the judges, wished 
to insult a man of Baron Garrow's 
character by quietly passing him 
by. It was much less to be su 

posed that he would before that 
have advised his promotion to the 
office of attorney-general, if he 
had not been convinced that he 
was equal to the highest offices of 
the law. Such was the inconve- 
nience of arguing upon individual 
cases. As to the cases of former 
times, he had always understood 
that Lord Hardwicke had taken the 
chancellorship very unwillingly. 
The right honourable gentleman 
should recollect, that it only be- 
longed to modern times for a chan- 
cellor to hold the seals for 25 
years, or half a century. At that 
time a lord chancellor was con- 
sidered only as a minister subject 
to removal with his friends: no 
one dreamed of holding that great 
and lofty situation for life as in 
our times. No doubt the public 
derived the highest advantages 
from the judge who now held the 
office. But could Lord Ellen- 
borough be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept it? No; he preferred being 
chief justice of the king’s bench. 
Lord Mansfield refused the seals : 
Lord Camden accepted them with 
difficulty, to oblige his party ; nor 
was he ever known to be satisfied 
with the exchange. Until the right 
honourable gentleman could get 
up a joint stock company to ensure 
the possession of the office for half 
or quarter of a century, the pro- 
motion of a chief justice to a chan- 
cellor, such would always be the 
case. It was not proposed to pre- 


vent the crown from translating 
puisne judges, but only to give 
expression to the general feeling. 
He remarked the impropriety of 
quoting 


ca? 
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quoting the cases of Lords Coke 
and Hale, who were deposed from 
their places, and put down to the 
bar. It was admitted that the 
crown was not to be restrained, 
but it belonged to either house of 
arliament to make propositions of 
his kind in the nature of advising. 

Mr. Canning would not under- 
take to argue on the points of 
rofessional knowledge in issue 

tween the hon. and learned mem- 
bers; but conceding all which had 
been urged by the hon. and learned 
gentleman who spoke last, he found 
the argument conclusive against 
agreeing to the resolution proposed 
by the hon. and learned member 
for Winchelsea. 

Lord Althorpe supported the 
resolution proposed. 

Mr. Peel opposed the motion. 
After some observations from Ser- 
geant Onslow, Mr. Denman, Mr. 
Wynn, and some other members, 
the house divided, when the num- 
bers appeared—For the amend- 
ment, 29; against it, 112; majo- 
rity, 83.—Adjourned at half-past 
one o'clock. 

House of Commons, May 19.— 
The order of the day for bringing 
up the report on the quarantine 
laws bill was read. 

Sir 1. Coffin felt it his duty to 
make a few observations on the 
present occasion. He could from 
his own personal observation state 
that the plague was contagious. 
When he was at Malta, the disease 
was brought to Valetta by a shoe- 
maker, in some leather. The man 
died, and so did the family with 
whom he resided. The disease 
was soon pronounced to be the 

lague, ad spread rapidly ; and 

d it not been for the precautions 
adopted by Sir Thomas Maitland 
and the other English officers on 


the spot, he did not doubt that all 
the inhabitants would have perish- 
ed. A cordon sanitaire was drawy 
round Valetta, and every person 
who attempted to pass it was shot, 
The disease was at length sub. 
dued, after five thousand of the 
inhabitants had been carried off 
It was next conveyed to the island 
of Gazza, in the clothes of some 
of the persons who died at Valetta, 
and 600 people were destroyed in 
the island. Whatever might be the 
difference of opinion in England 
with respect to the doctrine 
of contagion, he could assure 
the house that in those countries 
where the plague had most fre- 
quently appeared, there was but 
one opinion on the subject. From 
Gazza the disease was conveyed 
to Corfu by means of a skein of 
cotton, which was carried thither 
by a young lady, who perished 
with all her family. At Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Algiers, it was the 
custom of the Franks, as christians 
were then called, the moment the 
plague made its appearance, to 
shut themselves up in their houses, 
to receive their food on the roofs, 
and to eat only stale ‘bread, for 
new bread had the faculty of con- 
veying the disease. In consequence 
of taking these precautions there 
was scarcely an instance known o! 
a Frank falling a victim to the 
plague. A ship sailed every yeat 
from Alexandria to Algiers, laden 
with the clothes of those who had 
died of the plague, and thus the 
disease was continually being Te 
newed. We were in the habit of 
importing a great quantity of cot- 
ton from the Delta, and if the 
plague should prevail at that place, 
he had no doubt that it would be 
brought into this country. 


articles coming from the Delt 
ought 
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ought to be scrupulously examined. 
\ writer, he saw, had lately main- 
«sined that the plague was not con- 
tagious, ‘This could only be some 
hyperborean philosopher with a 
bide like a rhinoceros. It had like- 
wise been stated that the plague 
had never been introduced into 
land. That was not correct: 

the plague had prevailed in England 
fur different times, and 168,000 
people had been carried off by it. 
Lord Belgrave said, that to 
prove that the plague was conta- 
gious, ho More was necessary than 
to refer to the case of Dr. M’Lean, 
who went to Constantinople to 
endeavour to ascertain the fact. 
He expressed a desire to be placed 
where the disease was raging 
most, His wish was complied 
with, and the consequence was, 
that he caught the plague, though 
it did not end in his death. It 
was really astonishing that mem- 
bers of that house should contend 
that the disease was not conta- 
gious. If any proof were wanting 
to show the fallacy of that opinion, 
it might be found in what the 
gallant officer had stated with re- 
spect to the conduct of the Franks 
in the countries of the east. The 
instant the plague appeared, they 
closed their doors, subjected all 
their food to a process of fumi- 
gation, and shot their cats, for it 
"as known that those animals 
could convey the disease. Having 
taken these precautionary mea- 
‘ures, it never happened that they 
were affected by the disease. ‘The 
Mahometans, on the other hand, 
who considered the plague to be 
‘sacred disease—who were told 
by their religion, that if they 
perished by it, they would be 
received at once into the bosom of 
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Mahomet, or what, perhaps, they 
would rather prefer, would be per- 
mitted to enjoy everlasting fruition 
in the arms of the houris, took no 
precautions against catching the 
disease, and were therefore carried 
off by thousands. He knew a 
respectable merchant connected 
with the Levant company, who 
expected by the operation of the 
bill to put into his pocket about 
4,000/. or 5,000. ; but, much to 
his credit, he had publicly stated 
that he should do so with regret, 
because he considered it the price 
of blood. The difficulties which 
we should experience in our ex- 
port trade, in consequence of 
passing the bill, would more than 
counterbalance any advantage 
which might result from it to 
the import trade. In Naples and 
Leghorn, England was already con- 
sidered an infected country, and 
our ships were not allowed to land 
their cargoes until they had waited 
a considerable time. This, no 
doubt, would be productive of 
great inconvenience to merchants. 
He could not imagine what object 
the right hon. gentleman could 
have in bringing in the bill. He 
had turned the matter over in his 
mind, and at length he bad hit 
upon the object which the right 
hon. gentleman had in contem- 
plation. He must intend to esta- 
blish a joint stock company for 
the purpose of extending the 
burying grounds. He entreated 
the house to consider the subject 
well. He trusted that hon. mem- 
bers would oppose the measure ; 
and, like the ancient prophet in 
the wilderness, ‘‘ stand between 
the dead and the living, and stay 

the plague.” 
Mr. Bernal cautioned the house 
against 
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against hastily adopting any mea- 
sures upon so serious and im- 
portant a subject. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, that 
the bill, properly looked at, was 
open to none of the objections 
which had been taken to it. The 
committee of foreign trade had sat 
last year on the subject of the 
quarantine laws. Having received 
a variety of complaints as to the 
difficulty and impediment which 
those laws placed in the way of 
commerce, the committee had ap- 
plied themselves to consider, not 
whether the plague was or was 
not contagious, but whether, as- 
suming it to be contagious, any 
part of the existing restrictions 
could be dispensed with without 
danger: for—he (Mr. C. Grant) 
wished that hon. gentlemen had 
read the report of that committee 
before they made up their minds 
on the subject—the committee 
had actually set out by assuming 
that the plague was contagious, 
and had refused even to examine 
any evidence to the contrary effect. 
It was the opinion of Sir Gilbert 
Blane, and of several other physi- 
cians, decided advocates for the 
theory of contagion, that, admit- 
ting the plague to be contagious, 
all the provisions of the present 
bill might be carried into effect 
with perfect safety. The hon. 
member sat down by declaring that 
the effect of the bill had been en- 
tirely misunderstood by those who 
opposed it. 

Lord Belgrave said, that he 
merely intended to protest against 
the doctrine of the plague not 
being contagious. 

Mr. Bernal was of the same 
opinion, 

Mr. J. Smith said that the 
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Levant trade must be entirely 
destroyed if the bill were not 
carried. He believed, certainly 
that the plague was not a conta. 
gious disease. 

Mr. Trant thought differently 
as to the question of contagion, 
but believed that there was nothi 
to be apprehended from the ope. 
ration of the present bill. 

The report was then received: 
to be read a third time to-morrow, 

House of Lords, May 26— 
Lord Melville rose to move the 
second reading of the bill he lately 
introduced, for amending the law 
relative to the oaths taken on 


naturalization and on reversal of 


attainder. According to the law 
as it now stood, foreigners natu- 
ralized, or subjects restored to 
honours, were obliged to appear 
at the bar of the house to be 
sworn, and to have taken the 
sacrament according to the forms 
of the church of England. This 
was on high authority held to be 
the law, under an act which passed 
in the reign of James the First, 
about a century before the union 
with Scotland. It was understood 
at the union that no test should be 
required of the natives of Scotland; 
but, notwithstanding the stipula- 
tion on that subject, the law had 
since been differently interpreted, 
so that the great age of the Earl 
of Mar could not excuse him from 
coming to that house, and he was 
obliged to comply with the usual 
practice of taking the test. It 
was very unreasonable that the 
sacramental test should be tt 
quired of natives of Scotland, or 
of foreign calvinists on being nat 
ralized. He thought it would be 
sufficient if the law provided that 


the person naturalized was & pre 
testant, 
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testant, without inquiring whether 
he belonged to the church of Eng- 
land or any other sect. With 

to cases of restoration and 
reversal of attainder, it might 
often be a great hardship on per- 
sons to require their attendance 
at the bar of their lordships’ house. 
A case of this kind had occurred, 
with respect to a young officer 
(Mr. Fitagerald) who was obliged 
toappear and take the test, before 
he could enjoy the advantage of 
the restoration, though he was in 
the public service, and in a situ- 
ation on account of which their 
lordships would have been dis- 

to extend indulgence to 
him. He therefore proposed that 
the necessity of appearing at the 
bar in cases of sickness, bodily 
infirmities, and under some other 
circumstances, should be done 
away with; and the object of his 
bill was to provide, that in such 
cases it might be referred to a 
committee of their lordships to see 
whether the requisite oaths had 
been taken, and all that the law 
required complied with elsewhere. 

After a few words from the 
Earl of Lauderdale, the bill was 
read a second time. 

Lord Holland, after the act of 
Queen Ann, and the subsequent 
statutes relative to attainder, had 
been read, proceeded to call the 
attention of their lordships to the 
bill he had introduced. In sub- 
mitting the motion for the second 
reading of this bill, though con- 
vinced that it was founded on 
sound principles, and called for by 
4 regard to good faith, he still 

ught some apology necessary 
for his undertaking to bring the 
measure forward. He was con- 
“lous that he was attempting to 
Procure the alteration of a law 
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which some of the greatest and 
the best men of former times had 
made the subject of their consi- 
deration, and which had occupied 
the attention of Lord Somers, Dr. 
Burnet, and Blackstone. If the 
interests of the people of Scot- 
land, the influence of their peers 
in their lordships’ house, and their 
representatives in the other, had 
as yet brought about no change 
of this law, it might be considered 
presumptuous in him, unaided by 
any authority, and standing there 
alone, to expect to accomplish so 
great an object. But he trusted 
their lordships would excuse his 
endeavour, when he stated that 
he was induced to make it by a 
train of circumstances and appear- 
ances in the times, which led him 
to conclude that the present was 
the most favourable moment which 
could be chosen for an experi- 
ment of a liberal kind. Several 
reasons concurred to support him 
in this opinion. Through two 
successive sessions their lordships 
had been occupied, most laudably 
occupied, in amending the law of 
Scotland ; they had also been em- 
ployed in reversing attainders ; 
and it was needless for him to re- 
mind their lordships, that in the 
times in which they now lived, 
there was no longer any competi- 
tor to the crown—the chief ground 
on which the apology for the law 
of attainder had been rested did 
not now exist. All these reasons 
induced him to think the present 
the fittest time, in which he could 
submit to their lordships such a 
proposition as that which was con- 
tained in the bill he had intro- 
duced. Still, however, he wished 
that one better qualified to do jus- 
tice to the subject, and who would 


have had more weight with their 
lordships, 
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lordships, had undertaken the 
task. The noble viscount oppo- 
site (Lord Melville) knew the sin- 
cerity with which he spoke, when 
he said that he would have wished 
that noble viscount to have taken 
this business upon himself. It was 
much to be regretted that the oc- 
cupations of the noble viscount 
7 pee permit him so todo. He 
had, however, that night brought 
forward a measure which, though 
affording no direct argument in 
support of the bill now before their 
lordships, yet served to render 
evident some of the evils of which 
that part of the country in which 
the noble viscount was more par- 
ticularly interested had to com- 
plain. In a few words he would 
state the object of his bill. It 
was not to lessen the punishment 
of offenders, but to confine punish- 
ment to the guilty. It was brought 
forward to afford a shelter to the 
innocent. It was not founded on 
any morbid sensibility opposed to 
the punishment of crimes. Its 
effect, if it should be adopted, 
would merely be to restore to 
Scotland what once was the law 
of the country, and to which that 
nation had been strongly attached. 
It would be to realize that pur- 
pose which, by acts of parliament, 
the king, the lords, and the com- 
mons, had twice in principle sanc- 
tioned. He hoped that their 
lordships would the more readily 
be induced to agree to the altera- 
tion he proposed, as the law of 
attainder was not analogous to 
the law of the land, but presented 
a case of exception. He saw, in- 
deed, no ground on which the bill 
could be opposed, unless the bug- 
bear of innovation should be called 
up against it. He did not wish 
to condemn a proper repugnance 
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to innovation ; but whatever rea. 
son there might be for resisting 
measures on that ground, no such 
reason could apply to the present 
bill. In principle, the proposition 
had received the sanction of their 
lordships’ predecessors. But it 
might be said that a measure 
which appeared reasonable in it- 
self might be attended by great 
inconvenience in consequence of 
the inconsistency to which it would 
give birth. But neither the ob. 
jection of innovation nor incon- 
sistency could be sustained. With 
regard to Scotland, the measure 
could not be innovation, for it 
was a restoration; it would re- 
move an anomaly in the law of 
that country, which, if suffered to 
remain, might be attended with 
very serious consequences to the 
rights of succession. With regard 
to England, it was surely impos- 
sible to give the name of innova- 
tion to a measure which parlia- 
ment had, during the last century, 
wished to realize, and had only 
not carried into execution on ac- 
count of the existence of a parti- 
cular party. The principle, how- 
ever, had been sanctioned, and that 
sanction was recorded on the sta- 
tute-book. The adoption of the 
measure he proposed would, there- 
fore, contribute to render the law 
consistent and uniform. The no- 
ble and learned lord on the woo!- 
sack could not, he thought, object 
tothe measure either onthe ground 
of innovation or inconsistency, for 
he had prevailed on their lordships 
to do away that most ancient prac- 
tice according to which their juris- 
diction used to be exercised~8 
practice more ancient than ¢ 

woolsacks on which the noble and 
learned lord was seated—and tode- 


legate the hearing of appeals from 
courts 
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courts of law toa few of their lord- 
ships. He had also consented tothe 
doing away the trial by battle in 
cases of murder. Why had the 
noble and learned lord done so? 
Because public convenience re- 
quired the former alteration; and 
because in the latter case the law 
was not suitable to the times; be- 
cause the people of England, for 
whose interest the practice must 
have been established, had now 
better means of obtaining justice. 
The law of attainder and corrup- 
tion of blood was felt to be so 
objectionable in Scotland, that the 
parliament of that country in the 
reign of James II., with them 
James VII., enacted the law of 
entail as an indemnification against 
the law of attainder. He had the 
authority of one of the most emi- 
nent men in Scotland, and one of 
those best acquainted with the 
eect and operation of the laws 
in his time,—he meant Lord Per- 
ceval,—for saying, that in 1745, 
the great inducement of the people 
who adhered to the cause of the 
pretender was to obtain some alle- 
viation of the law by which entails 
were attainted and destroyed. He 
had been permitted by the kind- 
ness of a descendant of that noble 
lord, to look at the notes of the 
speech made by him on that me- 
morable occasion, and he found 
this statement in them, which, as 
it had not then been contradicted, 
he had a right now to assert was 
entirely true. Bishop Burnet said, 
that at the union it was intended 
to have introduced a_ provision 
respecting this law, but that the 
Scotch steadily refused to be de- 
Prived of the immunity which 
they had always before enjoyed 
M so cruel and unjust a regu- 

+ In the year 1709, an act 
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was passed for improving the act 
of union with Scotland, and in 
this it was attempted to extend 
the law respecting corruption of 
biood to that country. But this 
attempt was opposed, as contrary 
to reason and justice and humanity. 
In the valuable memoirs which 
Bishop Burnet had left, this was 
distinctly stated ; and even in the 
house of lords, the venerable Earl 
Cowper, and the upright Lord So- 
mers, had not scrupled to recog- 
nize the principle, although they 
had supported the bill on the 
ground of existing danger—trea- 
son being then actually afloat. 
That act passed into a law, but 
there was a protest entered on the 
journals of the house, signed by 
twenty persons, of whom there 
were thirteen or fourteen out of 
the sixteen representative peers 
of Scotland. It then went down 
to the house of commons, where 
the Scotchmen and Englishmen 
who composed it, and who seldom 
agreed in any thing, united to 
oppose it, and added a clause pro- 
viding an immunity in both coun- 
tries from the operation of the law 
of attainder and corruption of 
blood. In those days the house 
of lords did not think it wise or 
prudent to treat with contempt 
the voice and the wishes of the 
people of England, expressed 
through theirrepresentatives. They 
judiciously acquiesced inthe clause, 
under certain modifications, and 
thus the law stood, making those 
crimes high treason in Scotland 
which were so in England, and 
that forfeiture and corruption of 
blood should continue until the 
death of the pretender. By a 
subsequent statute this provision 
was in some measure rendered 


perpetual, the operation of the 
immunity 
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immunity being further suspended 
until after the death of the sons 
of the pretender. ‘This, however, 
was not done without considerable 
opposition ; and Lord Hardwicke, 
who introduced the measure, ad- 
mitted that it was only to be jus- 
tified on the ground of then ex- 
isting circumstances. ‘Those cir- 
cumstances now existed no more ; 
all the objections which might then 
have been urged to the measure 
he proposed were at an end, and 
it came recommended to their 
lordships upon every principle of 
justice as well as of expediency. 
The opinion of Mr. Justice Black- 
stone was decidedly in favour of 
that which he had now ventured 
to express, although that learned 
judge quoted, in the course of his 
discussion, a passage from one of 
the epistles of Cicero*, and the 
treatise of Mr. Charles Yorke on 
the law of forfeiture, both of which 
were opposed to his own views. 
It was whimsical enough that nei- 
ther of those quotations would 
now be received as authorities 
against the opinion of our great 
English jurist, because it was 
doubted whether the epistle which 
contained the quotation was really 
written by Cicero; and Mr. Yorke’s 
treatise was denied to be law. 
If, however, all the grounds which 
he had mentioned did not exist, 
still upon every principle of jus- 
tice, of humanity, of sound policy, 
and of prudence, he hoped to in- 
duce their lordships to adopt the 
bill before them. He believed he 
could prove, and but that the 
house was already wearied he 


* “ Nec vero me fugit, quam sit acer- 
bum, parentium scelera filiorum peenis sui. 
Sed hoe praeclare legibus comparatum est, 
ut caritas liberorym amicores parentes 
reipublicw rederet."’—Cicero Bruto 12. 


would attempt to do so, that the 
whole course of history showed 
that the effect of the cruel laws 
which he wished to see repealed 
was rather to create than to re. 
press treasons. In a neighbour. 
ing country the effect of a con. 
fiscation, which had not, indeed, 
been adopted by any legislative 
authority, but by an universal 
revolution, was now felt and seen, 
and demonstrated upon a large 
scale what must necessarily be the 
result of such circumstances. The 
Bourbons, with all the advan 

of their legitimacy, and the other 
advantages, legitimate or not,which 
they possessed, found the kingdom 
over which they ruled in a state 
of such discord and disaffection, 
that their utmost efforts were ne- 
cessary to prevent actual disturb- 
ance ; and this was produced 
merely by the struggle and jarring 
between that part of the nation 
who had lost their property, and 
that part who had gained it, It 
was enough, however, for an Eng- 
lish house of lords to know, that 
the principles of the bill which he 
had brought in was one which 
was implanted more strongly ia 
the heart of man than perhaps 
any other—that the innocentshould 
not be punished for the crimes 
of the guilty. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving the second read- 
ing of the bill. 

Lord Colchester said, that as 
the bill before the house went to 
repeal one which he had submitted 
to the other house of parliament, 
and which had been passed 26 
years ago, he would trouble their 
lordships with a few words upon 
it. With respect to the principle, 
that he understood to be one which 
had been recognized and adopted 
in almost every civilized — 
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and in almost every age. In times 
of political trouble many men 
always be found who would 
not scruple to risk their own lives 
any hazard which might hold 
out a sufficient temptation to their 
ynbition, and it was only by in- 
volving in the consequences of 
their doing so interests which 
were dearer to them than their 
own, that such security as the ge- 
neral interests of society demanded 
could be obtained. This principle 
had, at least, always been acted 
in this country. With re- 
tto the facts connected with 
the history of this law, he only 
felt it necessary to observe, that 
the whole question had come un- 
der discussion at the time of the 
union; that then, and _ subse- 
quently, it had undergone the 
examination of many eminent 
men, all of whom agreed in its 
political justice and its expediency. 
Sir M. Foster said, speaking of 
this statute, it was highly reason- 
able that such a law should not be 
suffered to expire. It was the 
best, if not the only means of 
preventing the commission of the 
crimes against which it was di- 
rected; and by the strong ties of 
tic affection, to arrest the 
mad career of desperate ambition. 
If the object of the bill had been 
to alter the law as it affected some 
of the minor offences with which 
attainder was at present coupled, 
he would not have opposed it; 
but in its present shape, and ap- 
plying as it did to high treason, 
could not bring himself to ap- 
Prove of it. He therefore moved, 
san amendment, that the bill be 
read that day six months. 
The Earl of Roseberry sup- 
ported the bill. 


Lord Melville said, the argu- 
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ment of the law of attainder and 
corruption of blood being founded 
on a breach of one of the articles 
of the Union, had been overstated. 
The ancient and common law of 
Scotland, down to the year 1690, 
had recognized both those provi- 
sions, and for this he had the 
authority of Baron Hume. If the 
bill had been limited in its opera- 
tion, and had only gone to assimi- 
late the law of Scotland to that 
of England, he should not have 
opposed it; but he was not pre- 
pared to go the length of repealing 
it altogether in cases of high trea- 
son. The bill which had been 
introduced by Sir S. Romilly in 
1814, and in which the offences of 
petit treason and murder were in- 
cluded, was one which seemed to 
meet the justice of the subject. 
He was prepared to consent to 
such a bill as that, or to one which 
should restore the operation of the 
ancient law of Scotland; but he 
felt obliged to oppose the bill be- 
fore the house in its present shape, 
and he should therefore vote for 
the amendment. 

Lord Redesdale supported the 
amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor felt the 
importance of the measure before 
the house, and entertaining, as he 
did, a very sincere respect for the 
noble lord by whom it was intro- 
duced, he regretted that he could 
not approve of it as it stood. ‘The 
law of forfeiture and corruption 
of blood, as applied to cases of 
high treason, afforded a vast secu- 
rity to the public peace. With 
respect to other crimes to which 
the same penalties attached, he 
was not prepared to say that he 
thought the law might not be 
safely and judiciously altered. 


If their lordships would take the 
trouble 
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trouble to read this bill, as he 
had done, they would see that it 
was extremely doubtful whether, 
under the terms of it, corruption 
of blood was taken away. Of 
honours to which it was evidently 
meant to apply, no mention oc- 
curred until the latter end of the 
bill; and although it was evident 
that honours were meant to be in- 
cluded, no lawyers would say, that 
the words “ lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments” (those of the bill) 
could be made to extend to hon- 
ours. All such grants of honours 
as the bill was meant to extend to 
were a man and his heirs, but still 
the actual possessor had the en- 
tirety of the honour, and for this 
reason—when it was once for- 
feited, it passed away altogether. 
Another objection to the bill also 
was, that the course of the common 
law would in some instances be 
opposed and interfered with ; be- 
cause persons entitled toremainders 
in tail would, under the operation 
of this bill, become seized in fee 
upon the attainder of the tenant, 
and without the’process of common 
recovery, by which alone an estate- 
tail could be legally converted into 
afee. The bill was defective also, 
inasmuch as it neither provided 
for the transmission of chattels, 
some of which were not less va- 
luable than estates in fee, nor of 
goods which, in the present state 
of things, in a commercial country 
abounding in persons of wealth, 
was a matter of no less importance. 
These were, however, only details 
which might be easily obviated. 
With respect to the principle of 
the law of attainder and corruption 
of blood, he thought, when it was 
considered how extensively ruinous 
the consequences of treasonable 
practices might be to the peace 


and the very existence of families, 
almost out of number, there was 
no reason to complain if some 
portion of the punishment of q 
defeated treason was made to {aij 
upon the families of those by whom 
it had been set on foot. He saw 
how difficult it would be to restore 
to Scotland the law as it had 
existed before the union; but he 
thought the best course that could 
be adopted would be, to bring in 
another bill. If this should, how- 
ever, go into a committee, he 
should be obliged to propose that 
high treason should be left out, 
and that petit treason and murder 
should alone be the subjects of the 
proposed alterations. Unless this 
were done, he should support the 
amendment. 

Lord Holland and Lord Col- 
chester explained, after which the 
house divided—For the amend- 
ment, 15; against it, 12: ma- 
jority, 3. 

House of Commons, May 26.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought down the following mes- 
sage from the crown, which was 
read in due form by the speaker: 

‘That whereas, since parliament 
had made provision for the due 
support of her royal highness the 
Duchess of Kent, and his royal 
highness Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, the Princess Alex- 
andrina Victoria, daughter of his 
late royal highness the Duke of 
Kent, and Prince George Frederick 
Alexander Charles Ernest Au 
gustus, son of his royal highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, had at- 
tained such age as that it became 
proper provision should be made 
for their maintenance and educa- 
tion. That his Majesty, bemg 
desirous to grant an annuity 


her royal highness the Duchess 0 
Kent, 
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Kent, and to his royal highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, for that 
pu . recommended the subject 
Sia eussideretion of the house 
of commons, and relied upon their 
attachment.” 

The message having been read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that it should be taken into 
consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. John Smith, in the absence 
of Sir James Macintosh, presented 
apetition from Mr. Bernard Coile, 
complaining of great sufferings 
and oppression endured by him 
about the year 1796, and after- 
wards in the years 1803 and 1804, 
in Ireland. This petition, which 
was mentioned in parliament during 
the last session, but deferred [its 
consideration] to give time for 
inquiry, alleged that the petitioner, 
being persecuted by the orange 
faction as a reputed catholic, had, on 
several occasions, been improperly 
arrested and committed to prison ; 
and then went on to give some 
extraordinary descriptions of the 
treatment which he had suffered 
in his confinement. One of the 
paragraphs containing these accu- 
sations ran thus, Mr. Coile being 
then in gaol in Dublin :—‘* Two 
sentinels were placed under the 
windows of petitioner, with orders 
given, in petitioner's hearing, to 
prevent his speaking, or being 
spoken to by any person; and to 
fire on the parties, should the 
attempt be made. Your peti- 
tioner’s health at this time was in 
amost delicate state; but life it- 
self became hourly endangered by 
the brutal scenes and treatment 
which he was compelled either to 
Wwithess or endure. On one oc- 
casion, after the execution and 

heading of some unfortunate 
Prisoners, the hangman, with his 
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knife reeking with the blood of 
the unhappy culprits, entered the 
kitchen where petitioner's dinner 
was preparing, and with his bloody 
knife cut the vegetables preparing 
for petitioner’s use. This incident 
had such an effect on petitioner, 
that for several weeks no solid 
food would remain on his stomach,” 
Another charge was to this effect: 
“* Within the space of a few weeks, 
twenty-one persons were executed 
at Newgate and other streets in the 
city, whose heads and bodies were 
brought into the gaol, stripped, 
and laid opposite your petitioner's 
door. In that state of nudity the 
bodies lay until disposed of to the 
surviving relatives, who, being for 
the most part poor, were unable 
to make up the purchase-money 
of the corpse, until it fell into a 
state of putrefaction under peti- 
tioner’s view. When the hangman’s 
harvest was reaped, he having re- 
ceived the sum of five guineas for 
the execution of each person, he 
was placed witha female companion 
beside your petitioner’s room, as 
a retaliation for his insolence in 
daring to complain of such heinous- 
ness.” After this, Mr. Coile was 
removed to Kilmainham gaol, 
where he again speaks of the 
hardships to which he was sub- 
jected :—‘“ In this place, for the 
completion of his misery, it was 
his fate to be placed under the 
superintendence of Dr. ‘Trevor, 
still living; who, in conjunction 
with a magistrate named Bell, im- 
mediately on coming under their 
inspection, deprived _ petitioner, 
amongst other matters, of a seal 
of Irish gold, bearing the motto 
of ‘Erin go bragh.’ Trevor re- 
moved your petitioner to the 
felons’ side of the prison, and 
placed him in a cell (nine feet by 

SIX), 








six), which at that moment was 


tenanted by a man of the name of 


Doyle, labouring under a malignant 
fever, for the purpose, as your 
petitioner believes, of infecting 
petitioner with the distemper; and 
at the same time he was loaded 
with 56 pounds’ weight of iron on 
his body and limbs; and in order 
to cover such murderous designs, 
it was intimated in certain news- 
papers of the day, that your peti- 
tioner was insane.” ‘Ihe petitioner 
concluded by declaring, that both 
his health and his fortune, amount- 
ing at one time to 40,000/., had 
been destroyed by the persecutions 
which he had suffered; and prayed 
investigation and reparation from 
the house. 

Mr. Goulburn contended, that 
the case was not one for the 
interference of parliament. The 
grievances complained of were 30 
years old, and almost all the per- 
sons stated to have been concerned 
in them were dead. If Mr. Coile 
had been injured, the law had been 
open to him, and he ought to have 
availed himself of it at an earlier 
period. A commission, upon the 
motion of Mr. Sheridan, had sat 
in the year 1808, for the investi- 
gation of cases like the present; 
but before that commission, the 
petitioner had not thought fit to 
prosecute his claim. He con- 
cluded by protesting against the ge- 
neral principle of bringing charges 
of this kind against public officers, 
after such a lapse of time, when so 
many opportunities had occurred 
of preferring them before. 

Mr. Abercromby would admit, 
that after such a length of time, it 
would be difficult to enter upon 
such complaints as the present. 
At the same time he must say, that 
after having minutely examined a 
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great many of the publications of 
the period in question, he fel; 
convinced that no man could be 
treated with greater oppression 
than Mr. Coile was. He Was 
satisfied that the cause of the se. 
verity exercised towards him was 
his having prosecuted to conyic- 
tion a magistrate in whose favour 
the government of that day most 
improperly interfered to screen 
him from punishment. Without 
at all pledging himself for the ac- 
curacy of all the facts which Mr, 
Coile stated, he thought there was 
abundant proofs that he had been 
most cruelly dealt with. 

Mr. Peel objected to entering 
into an examination of circum- 
stances which had occurred so long 
back. Some of the petitioner's 
charges had been already gone 
into, and his statements dis- 
proved. 

Mr. C. H. Hutchinson con- 
ceived that the proofs were un- 
deniable of the cruelty exercised 
towards the petitioner, and he 
called on the right hon. secretary 
for Ireland to contradict, if he 
could, the facts which the petition 
contained. He (Mr. Hutchinson) 
knew several instances in which 
respectable individuals had been 
at that period taken into custody, 
and kept imprisoned, some i 
hulks, and others in prisons on 
land, for many weeks, and then 
discharged without trial or any 
explanation of the conduct pur- 
sued towards them, than that 
government suspected them. He 
thought it would not redound to 
the credit of ministers to allow 
this case to go without serious 
inquiry. 

The petition was then brought 
up and read, —On the quesfon 
that it be printed, Wi 
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Mr. John Smith said, that the 
ghole seventeen state prisoners 
confined at that period concurred 
in one unanimous statement of 
the cruelty of Dr. Trevor's con- 
juct. He repeated his hope that 

ernment would make some in- 
quiries on the subject. 

The petition was ordered to be 
ined ; 

The Serjeant-at-Arms having 
reported that he had Robert Poer 
Trench Pilkington in custody, 

rsuant to an order of the house, 

Mr. Peel moved that he be 
called to the bar. 

Mr. Pilkington was then placed 
at the bar. 

The Speaker. — Robert Poer 
Trench Pilkington, you have been 
examined before a committee of 
this house, and there acknow- 
edged yourself the author of a 
petition, purporting to be from 
the eee inhabitants of Bal- 
linasloe, in favour of catholic 
emancipation ; and this house has 
resolved, on the report of that 
committee, that you, having been 
proved to be the author of such 
counterfeit petitions, and having 
forged the signatures thereto, and 
having sent it as a genuine peti- 
von to a member of this house, 
you have been guilty of a high 
breach of the privilege of the 
house. You have now been called 
0 the bar, in order that if you 
have any thing to say on the sub- 
ect of your offence, which may 
affect the decision to which the 

may come respecti ou, 
you should state it. tf sherelbed, 
you have any thing to offer in ex- 
nuation of your conduct, the 
is now ready to hear you. 

Mr. Pilkington. —I have only 
© say, that I confess myself 
tuilty of a very foolish act. As 
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the only reparation in my power, 
I hastened to obey the summons 
of the committee, and there to 
confess myself the sole author of 
the petition, and to assure the 
committee, that no person what- 
ever but myself was in any way 
connected with the petition. I 
am extremely sorry for what 
I have done, and am ready to 
submit myself to the decision of 
the house on my conduct. I have 
only to add, that since I have 
been in custody, I have been in 
an infirm state of health so as to 
require medical assistance. 

The prisoner was then ordered 
from the bar. 

Mr. Peel said, he was at all 
times disposed to support the pri- 
vileges of the house, and this was 
a case in which they ought to be 
asserted : but at the same time he 
did hope the house would concur 
with him in thinking, that the 
readiness and candour with which 
the person who had just left their 
bar had come forward and con- 
fessed himself the author of the 
petition in question, should be 
taken as such an extenuation of 
his fault as might induce the house 
to relax the severity with which it 
might otherwise visit it. His con- 
duct, it was true, involved a high 
breach of the privileges of the 
house, and was calculated to have 
this bad effect — that it would 
lessen the confidence with which 
members would receive petitions 
coming from Ireland, and other 
distant parts of the empire ; but, 
looking at all the circumstances 
of this case, at the individual’s 
state of health, and at the readi- 
ness of his confession, he thought 
that, without being drawn into 
precedent for future cases, the 
privilege of parliament would be 

sufficiently 
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sufficiently asserted by allowing 
the prisoner to remain in custody, 
and to-morrow he would move 
that he be discharged on Monday. 

Sir J. Newport concurred in 
the view taken of the case by the 
right hon. gentleman. ‘The per- 
son at the bar was a protestant, 
and was in no way connected with 
those to whose claims the petition 
referred. Under these circum- 
stances, and under that of the 
state of health of the person in 
custody, he would fully concur in 
the motion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and would esteem it as a 
personal favour if the house would 
relax the severity of its punish- 
ment on this occasion. 

Mr. Brougham would suggest, 
that as it was not the practice of 
the house of commons to commit 
for a certain time—a practice pe- 
culiar only to the other house— it 
would be better to let the prisoner 
stand in custody until further 
orders. The right hon. gentle- 
man might then move for his dis- 
charge to-morrow or Monday, if 
he thought proper. 

Mr. Pilkington was kept in 
custody till Monday. 

Mr. Brougham moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to incorporate 
a college or university in the city 
of London. ‘The object of this 
university was to bring the ad- 
vantage of education within the 
reach of those who could not 
afford to send their children to 
the universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, and who were averse 
to sending their childyen from 
their own roof, for the benefit of 
improvement. He assured the 
house that it was not the inten- 
tion of the promoters of this bill 
to throw any the slightest impu- 
tation on the conduct, the ac- 


quirements, the capacity, the 
talents, or the principles of those 
who devoted their time to the in. 
struction of youth in those two 
learned establishments. That was 
so far from being the case, tha 
many of the promoters of this jj} 
were distinguished ornaments of 
the two universities. He then 
moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to enable certain individyals 
to incorporate a college or uni- 
versity in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

Mr. Peel acquiesced in the mo- 
tion, but said that in so doing he 
reserved the declaration of his 
opinion till a future stage of the 
bill. As he understood that no 
discussion of its merits was to 
take place now, he merely rose to 
guard against the probability of 
his being supposed to favour the 
bill because he had not opposed 
it in its present stage. 

Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill. 

House of Commons, May 2%7.— 
‘he metropolitan university bil 
was read a first time. 

The house set in committee 
upon his Majesty's message, re- 
commending grants of 6,000/. per 
annum each to be made to the 
Duchess of Kent and to the Duke 
of Cumberland, and upon the 
judges’ salaries bill. 

House of Commons, May 31.— 
Mr. Williams presented several 
petitions, complaining of delays " 
the court of chancery, and in pre 
senting them went very particu: 
larly into the expensive and 
tedious practice of that court, 
and the insufficiency of the com 
mission appointed to inquire "| 
it. He was supported by * 
Denison, Mr. John Smith, Mr. 
Ellice, Mr. M. A. Taylor, 


Mr. 
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¢ «fr, Brougham, and opposed by went through a committee.—The 
. Mr. Peel and the Solicitor bills for the grants to the Duke of 
q General. Cumberland and the Duchess of 
10 The cotton mills regulation bill Kent were read a first time. 
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Is Unitarian Marriages.— London College.—-Quarantine Laws.—Mau- 
ritius Trade.—Canada Corn.—London Tithes.— Burning of Hindoo 
Widows.—Colonial Intercourse.—Grant io the Duke of Cumberland. 
—Merchant Laws.— Writs of Error.— Duty on Soap and Candles,— 
Discipline of the Navy.—Irish chartered Schools.—Lord Charles 
Somerset. — Petition from Jamaica.— Buckingham House. —The 
Judges’ Salaries. — Supplies.— Customs—Consolidations.— Borough of 


e West Loo.—Shooting and Stabbing (Scotch) Bill.— Distillery 
0 Bill.—Rev. Mr. Shrewshury.—Combination Laws.— Ships’ Registry. 
0 —Dr. Frie.—Mr. Kenrick.— Bubble Act Repeal.— Apellate Juris- 
0 diction. — Deccan Prize Money.—South America.—His Majesty's 
of Speech and Prorogation. 
4 OUSE of Lords, June 3.— those who were disposed to object 
The Marquis of Lansdown to it to consider the subject well 
rose to move the second reading before they opposed a measure 
. of the unitarian marriage bill. which came before them under 
- He reminded their lordships, that such a sanction, and which was 
1 last year he had the honour to fortified by the approbation of the 
propose to them a bill to the same house of commons. The bill re- 
uw effect as the present, which had lated to a grievance not very dif- 
. this session been brought up from ficult of remedy, but not the less 
> thecommons. That bill had been felt by those whom it affected. 
‘ thrown out on the second reading; ‘The object of the measure was to 
“ but now a bill for the same object remove the difficulties which stood 
" had not only been agreed to by in the way of the performance of 
the other house of parliament, but the marriage ceremony with re- 
4 had passed that house without a_ gard to certain individuals. That 
f division on any of its stages. The ceremony should be open to per- 
n present bill differed in some re- sons of all opinions ; but from the 
. speets from that which he had manner in which it had been hi- 
. introduced last session. Much therto treated, it would appear 
F pains had been taken to improve that giving the means of marriage 
‘ i. Ministers of the established was regarded as a boon. Every 
, church had given their advice, and individual, however, whatever his 
. t their assistance in framing it. opinions might be, was entitled 
. He did not state this fact with the to have all obstacles removed 
. “ew of thereby obtaining any im- which tended to prevent him from 
d Proper influence over the minds celebrating, in what he considered 
4 of their lordships, but to induce the most solemn manner, that 
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ceremony which formed the most 
sacred of all ties, Every unne- 
cessary restriction and regulation 
which affected particular classes 
of persons in regard to such an 
object as marriage, ought surely 
to be done way without delay ; 
and on this subject it was their 
lordships’ duty to give every reliet 
which was consistent with the 
safety of the state. Only those 
regulations which ‘appeared to be 
called for by necessity ought to 
be maintained. The different re- 
gulations adopted in this and other 
countries resolved themselves into 
two kinds—namely, civil and re- 
ligious. With regard to the 
former, in as far as related to 
matters of police, the object of the 
bill was to maintain every civil 
right. The persons for whose 
benefit it was introduced were 
ready to submit to any civil regu- 
lation on the subject of marriage 
which their lordships might think 
fit to impose. ‘The religious part 
of the question, their lordships 
would perceive, was totally dis- 
tinct from the civil; and all that 
the bill proposed to do, was to 
provide against the depreciation 
of the sacred ceremony of mar- 
riage by regulations to which 
unitarians could not conscienti- 
ously submit. ‘To make the le- 
gality of so solemn a tie as mar- 
riage depend upon declaring what 
the parties did not believe to be 
truth, was to invite them to do 
that which their lordships, who 
were sensible of the sacredness of 
the obligation entered into, must 
regard as highly improper. Ac- 
cording to the former bill, the 
marriage ceremony was to be 
celebrated by the clergy of the 
established church. That mode 
had, however, been thought ob- 
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jectionable, and it was therefore 
provided by the present bil] that 
the ceremony should be carried 
into effect by the unitarian minis. 
ters in their own congregations, 
When it was considered that the 
ceremony of marriage was intend. 
ed for the benefit of the whole 
community, it would be proper to 
perform it, as far as possible, in 
the same manner for all classes; 
but as conscientious scruples about 
performing the ceremony to uni- 
tarians were known to exist jp 
the minds of many ministers of 
the church, this mode had been 
abandoned. In the same way 
some of the ministers of the esta- 
blished church had objected to 
registering the marriages of per- 
sons who were united by a cere- 
mony inconsistent with the princi- 
ciples of the church; and to 
obviate this difficulty, the unita- 
rians also took upon themselves 
the trouble of registering their 
own marriages. In fact, the bill 
professed to do, and did nothing 
more than afford relief from re- 
gulations inconsistent with the 
conscientious scruples of indivi- 
duals. None of their lordships 
would say that the opinions of the 
persons whom the bill proposed 
to relieve were not tolerated by 
law ; and being so, the law ought 
to protect them, and faciliate to 
them the means of duly forming 
the most sacred of all the rela- 
tions of society. It would, per- 
haps, be asked, why the per 
sons for whose benefit the bill 
was framed were so scrupulous! 
Some, he was aware, might make 
a compromise with conscience, 
and be able to satisfy themselves 
of the propriety of every opimion 
that was consistent with their tem- 
poral interests : but their lordships 
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surely would not encourage a spe- 
cies of reasoning which led to a 
of the truth of the most 
solemn declarations. Their lord- 
ships ought not to discountenance 
or despise scruples which were 
opposed to a practice inconsistent 
with morality and religion. Per- 
sons ought not to be forced to enter 
the temple of God with equivoca- 
tion on their tongues, nor made to 
subscribe to what they did not 
believe to be true. Wherever sin- 
cere and conscientious scruples 
existed, they ought to be met half- 
way. On these grounds, he pro- 
sed to their lordships the second 
reading of this bill. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
had voted for the bill of last ses- 
sion, and intended to give his sup- 
port to the present, because its 
wndency was equally to relieve 
unitarians and ministers of the es- 
tablished church. ‘The scruples of 
the unitarians he believed to be 
sincere; but he was chiefly anxious 
to remove, by this bill or some 
other, the difficulties in which 
ministers of the church were in- 
volved by unitarian marriages. 
the bill, he thought, might be 
amended; and for that purpose 
ie would propose some clauses in 
the committee. By this or some 
other measure, he wished to do 
away with that unhallowed equi- 
vocation which, sanctioned by law, 
tow took place at the altar. 

The Bishop of Bath and Weils, 

ving stated his sentiments at 
“ome length upon this subject 
when it was before the house last 
year, would trouble their lordships 
with very few observations upon 
"at present. He felt himself 

und, however, to state as briefly 
* possible the reasons which im- 
Pelled him to oppose this bill. His 
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the measure. He did not see on 
what grounds marriage, accord- 
ing to the church of England, was 
to be considered a grievance to the 
unitarians. First, what were they 
called upon to subscribe? Merely 
the parties’ names. He admitted, 
however, that they were obliged 
to make a declaration “ in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost:” but these 
very words were used in their own 
printed form of prayer. ‘The words 
used by the unitarians in their ce- 
remony of baptism were these— 
“TI baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
They therefore could not justly 
object to their own form of prayer, 
He also admitted that the clergy- 
man who performed the ceremony 
of marriage gave to the parties 
benediction, by praying to God 
the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, to bless them, 
Now, if they did not think that 
they were the better for this, surely 
they could not feel themselves the 
worse for it. He defended the 
ministers of the church of England 
from the charge of equivocation in 
the performance of this ceremony 
for the unitarians. ‘There was no 
ground whatever for such a charge, 
for the word equivocation implied 
saying one thing and meaning 
another, for the purpose of decep-~ 
tion. Now there was no deception 
here, because the minister knew 
beforehand the opinions of the 
unitarian, and the unitarian knew 
those of the minister, so that nei- 
ther party was deceiving or de- 
ceived. He therefore repelled with 
indignation the charge brought 
against the ministers of the church ; 
they were neither guilty of equivo- 
cation nor pious fraud. He denied 
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that the unitarians had any just 
grounds for saying that their con- 
sciences were violated. Occasions 
were continually occurring when 
points of doctrine laid down by 
ministers of the church were dis- 
approved of by some individuals, 
who said that they would not again 
go to church to hear them; but 
that was no reason why the church 
of England should not lay down 
the pure doctrines of christianity. 
If the minister of the gospel did 
not propound the true principles 
of faith in Christ Jesus, how else 
was the gainsayer to be converted? 
He contended that if this privilege 
were ceded to the unitarians, it 
must also be granted to every 
other sect and community, how- 
ever erroneous their opinions might 
be. The doctrine of the unitarians 
gave them no right to be looked 
upon as a favoured sect; yet this 
concession would be calculated to 
give a spread to the opinions of 
that sect; although by denying 
the divinity of Christ, they laid 
the axe to the root of the tree of 
christianity itself. For these rea- 
sons he moved, as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time 
that day three months. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry considered the opinions 
of the unitarians as utterly destitute 
of any foundation; and grossly 
erroneous as they were, he must 
believe them to affect their con- 
duct; but still he looked upon 
their present complaint as founded 
on fair grounds, and he conceived 
the bill entitled to their lordships’ 
support, as being calculated to 
deliver the church of England from 
the scandalous profanation of a 
compromise at the altar. He was 
a general friend to toleration ; al- 
though he did not wish to give any 
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encouragement to those sectaries- 
but he did not conceive that the 
present bill would operate as any 
encouragement to them. His lord- 
ship concluded by supporting the 
original motion. 

The Lord Chancellor would be 
very glad if any noble lord would 
inform him what he meant by the 
word “ unitarian:” for if a uni- 
tarian were a person who denied 
the divinity of Christ, their lord- 
ships, before they could pass this 
bill, must first pass an act render- 
ing it lawful for him so to do, 
His lordship then referred to the 
act of William to show that the 
denial of the divinity of our Saviour 
was declared to be a heinous crime, 
which subjected the party guilty of 
it to severe punishment. The act 
of toleration did not repeal the law 
as it had stood before ; it only ex- 
cepted the parties in some cases 
from the consequences of those 
crimes whicli were crimes at com- 
mon law before the passing of 
that act. No man who should 
propose to repeal that law, 
could feel as an Englishman or 
a christian: but if it was a crime 
at common law to deny the divinity 
of Christ, their lordships must 
begin with repealing the common 
law, and not with an act of parlia- 
ment in the teeth of it. The Jews 
and the quakers had marriage 
ceremonies of their own, and he 
should not be sorry to see a bill 
introduced, declaring their mar- 
riagzes to be valid ; for although 
they were excepted in Lord Hard- 
wicke’s act, yet in a case which 
had lately come before him, com 
siderable doubts had been raised 
as to the validity of the quakers 
marriages. He considered the 
doctrines of the unitarians as ¢al- 
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chief in this country, and he called 
ypon the house not to sanction 
that which the judges of West- 
minster-hall must deny in judg- 


ment. 

The Earl of Liverpool felt great 
pain in differing from his noble 
snd learned friend on the wool- 
sack, particularly on such a ques- 
tion as this; but, entertaining a 
strong opinion upon the subject, 
he should not be discharging his 
duty if he did not state the grounds 
of that opinion. His noble and 
learned friend had stated at some 
length the principles of the com- 
mon law as respected this subject, 
and said, that notwithstanding the 
act of toleration, the common law 
was still in force. But the noble 
and learned lord, towards the con- 
clusion of his speech, furnished an 
argument against himself; for 
what did he admit? An under- 
standing that jews and quakers 
might lawfully marry according 
to the rights of their own commu- 
nions; for they were excepted in 
lord Hardwicke’s act. Now, 
could any man assert that the doe- 
trines of the unitarians were more 
at variance with the principles of 
christianity than those of the jews 
were? ‘The unitarians denied the 
divinity of Christ ; but the jews 
denied the truth of christianity 
altogether—they blasphemed and 
crucified him whom we adored. 
The same argument would apply 
‘0 mahometans and various other 
persuasions, if the members of 
them were sufficiently numerous 
inthis country. But how did the 
law stand at present? In some 
cases, marriage according to the 
rites of the church of England was 
hot necessary even amongst mem- 
bers of the church of England 
itself: for they might go to France 
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and be married by a Roman-ca- 
tholic, or to Scotland and be 
married by a presbyterian, and in 
both cases the marriage was good 
and binding. He believed that 
if, in a country where a priest 
could not be had, a marriage was 
performed by a civil person, that 
marriage was also valid by law ; 
and the reason was, that every 
possible facility might be given 
to marriage, in order to prevent 
immorality. He would now ad- 
vert to the ground of expediency. 
The strongest argument which he 
had heard against the bill, was 
that which had been urged by a 
right reverend prelate, who said, if 
the concession were to be made to 
the unitarians, why not extend it 
to every other sect? ‘The answer 
was, because it was impracticable. 
When a bill had been brought in 
for that purpose by a noble lord, 
he (Lord Liverpool) voted for it ; 
but he afterwards stated, that he 
could not give it his support in 
the committee, having been con- 
vinced, by the speech of a noble 
friend of his, that it would be 
impossible to frame a general act 
to meet the object in view. They 
had an example for the present 
measure in the case of the quakers. 
He thought, that where there was 
a sincere and conscientious objec- 
tion entertained, it ought to be 
respected. A jew could not, a 
quaker could not, a unitarian could 
not, submit to have the ceremony 
performed by the church of Eng- 
land; or, if he could, it was only 
by casting a slur on that church; 
for their lordships constantly saw 
in the papers statements of pro- 
tests which must have filled them 
with disgust. The church had a 
right, and it was her duty, to 


compel marriage according to her 
own 
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own rites, amongst her own mem- 
bers; but as she did not assume 
to be an infallible church, he did 
not see why she should look with 
any jealousy on the doctrines of 
those who were of a different com- 
munion. He therefore saw no 
objection to the present bill, and 
on these grounds he would give it 
his support. 

The Bishop of Chester would 
trouble the house with a very few 
observations. ‘There could be no 
question as to the importance of 
this subject to the umitarians. If 
they were sincere in their belief 
(as he had no doubt they were) 
against the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, 
and if they really considered that 
by submitting to the ceremony of 
marriage in the church of England, 
they were brought to worship the 
Trinity, he certainly thought them 
entitled to relief. While the noble 
marquis opposite defended the 
sincerity of the unitarians, he had 
thought proper to cast an un- 
merited imputation on the body 
of the English clergy. (‘ No,” 
from Lord Lansdown.) He cer- 
tainly understood his lordship to 
allude to them. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, 
he had not made any such allu- 
sion. 

The Bishop of Chester was ready 
to admit the sincerity of the uni- 
tarians, but they were spurred on 
to their present complaint by the 
sneers of a sect who called them- 
selves freethinking christians. Here 
his lordship read an extract from 
the Freethinking Christian's Ma- 
gazine, in which the writer ani- 
madverted upon the marriages of 
the unitarians by ministers of the 
established church. As, however, 
there was no very great grievance 
imposed upon the consciences of 
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the unitarians, he thought that, 
after having submitted so long, 
they might submit for one vear 
longer to the privation of what he 
considered a right. He ayreed 
with the right rev. prelate (the 
Bishop of Lichfield) that the pre- 
sent measure would afford pot 
only relief to the unitarians, but 
also to the clergy of the church 
of England ; and he would there- 
fore put the former on the same 
footing with the quakers, and all 
the other dissenters, before the 
passing of the marriage act. He 
was not for imposing the doctrine 
or the discipline of the church of 
England upon those who could 
not conscientiously entertain them; 
but the unitarians were not pre- 
pared at present to give the neces- 
sary securities against clandestine- 
ness, and, consequently, he was 
impelled to oppose this bill. He 
had no objection to give the uni- 
tarians the same privilege which 
was enjoyed by jews and quakers, 
but nothing further ; at the same 
time, that he would provide effee- 
tual barriers against clandestine 
marriages. 

Lord Redesdale opposed the 
bill. 

Lord Calthorpe supported the 
bill, on the ground that it was a 
measure of relief to the church 
rather than to the unitarians. He 
also contended, that it was unfair 
to place the unitarians on the 
same footing as any other dis- 
senters, because, to other dissen 
ters who did not, like the un 
tarians, deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the marriage ceremony 
was no hardship, but it was to unk 
tarians avery great one. He would 
not attempt to impugn the 
argument of the noble and lea 


lord on the woolsack, but the a 
se 





ent law, admitting it to be cor- 
weetly stated by the noble and 
earned lord, afforded, in his mind, 
, strong reason for passing the 
pill, The church could not better 

te her true interests than by 
conforming herself to the increas- 
ing knowledge and genius of the 
age. Nothing could be more in- 
jurious to her than to place her 
in opposition to liberal ideas. ‘The 
church was able to rely on her 
own strength, and might, without 
fear, appeal to the augmented 
learning and assiduity of her 
clergy, to the increased number 
of her churches, and to the two 
great universities, which year after 
year sent forth distinguished cham- 
pions to uphold her rank and 
maintain her security. In con- 
clusion he supported the measure, 
becatise he believed that it would 
add to the dignity and character 
of the church of England. 

After a few words from the 
Marquis of Lansdown, in which 
his lordship denied that the sect 
of freethinking christians had had 
any part in bringing forward the 
present bill, the house divided. 
rhe numbers appeared—for the 
second reading — content, 32; 
proxies, 20-52; not content, 31; 
proxies, 2.5—56; majority against 
the bill, 4. 

The second reading of the 
county courts bill was postponed 
to Thursday next.— Adjourned at 
eight o'clock. 

House of Commons, June 3.— 
Mr, Brougham, in moving for 
leave to withdraw the London 
college bill, which stood for a 
second reading on Monday, and 
substituting in its stead a notice, 
that he would on ‘Tuesday present 
* petition for leave to bring in a 
Private bill for the foundation of 
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a London cellege on a compre- 
hensive plan of education, begged 
to explain the reasons which in- 
fluenced him in taking this course 
of proceeding. The alterations 
from a public to a private bill had 
become necessary, Owing to some 
regulations of the house which 
affected such matters, and the 
alteration would have also the re- 
commendation of diminishing the 
necessity of discussion upon the 
bill. ‘The greatest misapprehen- 
sions had gone forth respecting 
the measure, and it was incumbent 
upon him to explain both what it 
was not and what it really was. 
In the first place, the terms of the 
bill were to incorporate a com- 
pany, with power to sue and be 
sued as a corporate body, and not 
to be a joint stock concern in any 
other quality than as having the 
power to hold lands and issue 
shares, and make such executive 
arrangements as the case required. 
The bill was not imtended to con- 
vey any individual power of with- 
drawing from the responsibility 
incurred by their personal under- 
taking, so as to come within the 
exceptions taken to other associa- 
tions. With respect to the mea- 
sure itself, the promoters of it 
had no intention of applying for 
any exclusive privileges, of crea- 
ting fellowships, conferring de- 
grees, or seeking those honours 
which for a very long time had 
been considered as the exclusive 
privilege of the two great univer- 
sities. The plain object was, in- 
deed, this—that as there were 
notoriously hundreds of thousands 
of persons in London who were 
deprived by a variety of causes 
of giving their children the benefit 
of the collegiate education, as at 
present established, both by dis- 
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_tance from the spot as well as 
expense, it was «xpedient to pro- 
vide the means of their acquiring 
such education for their families, 
in the only way in which it could 
be made available for their habits 
and situation of life. There were 
some who disliked sending their 
children from home to a college, 
others who had not the means of 
sending their children to a dis- 
tance for purposes of education. 
Indeed, the present expense of a 
university education was a great 
objection to numbers —-it could 
not be had at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge for less (and that was a 
very low average) than 2001. a 
year, accompanied, too, with all 
the collateral expenses of such a 
system, which often involved 
worse than mere pecuniary con- 
sequences in their train. He 
spoke from the very highest au- 
thority when he declared that the 
expense and dissipation consequent 
upon it at the two great universi- 
ties was so great, that if not 
checked it would produce the 
greatest evils to society. ‘To such 
a pitch had this system of expense 
been carried, that at this moment 
the greatest pains were taking to 
check it at the universities. He 
understood, too, that other great 
improvements were in progress at 
the two universities, and that a 
better system of education was in 
th op at both. The object of 
1is bill was, in fact, to enable the 
people of this great metropolis to 
bring home to their own doors a 
good college system of education, 
so as to include those who did not 
like (whatever were their means) 
to send their children to a distance, 
and also those whose restricted 
means did not enable them to en- 
counter the expense. He wished 
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to have established on the spot a 
college for teaching the sciences, 
literature, and the arts; and the 
student’s expenditure would at the 
outset be only three guineas for 
each of those branches, and one 
guinea admission, making the 
whole expense of his education 
cost ten guineas a year only, ip. 
stead of 180/. or 2001, a year, 
as at Oxford. In these branches 
it was not intended that the pro- 
fessors should have sinecures, for 
their general salaries were not to 
exceed from 80l. to 100/. a year, 
except in the particular case of the 
oriental professorship, and perhaps 
one other; and they were to de- 
pend mainly upon the successful 
progress of the business of the 
school, according to a suitable ar- 
rangement which would be pro- 
vided for the purpose. ‘They were 
not to have houses, nor were they 
to be allowed to take boarders. 
One great result of this new col- 
lege would be, the formation, on 
cheap terms, of a good medical 
school. All experience had shown 
that. this could only be had in the 
vicinity of a large hospital ; and 
where could that be so well pro- 
vided as in a great metropolis! 
They might have it perhaps in 
Liverpool, Bristol, or Manchester, 
but in London only could sufficient 
means be found of rendering it 
more generally useful. It was, 
therefore, desirable that the site 
of the new college should be 
within twenty minutes’ walk of 
one of their great hospitals. This 
would afford a peculiar advantage 
to naval and military professional 
students, and also to the great 
societies of mechanics which were 
so widely and usefully spreading 
throughout the country, more pat 


ticularly those of the metropolis. 
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The present was, therefore, | the 
ume for taking advantage of the 
general desire for education, and 
afording the facilities for which a 

in the metropolis was cal- 
culated. In the formation of this 
establishment it was intended to 
take the utmost care to make its 
benefits as comprehensive as pos- 
sible; there was to be no religious 
west which could affect any class 
of churchmen or dissenters, nor 
was there to be any theological 
lectures or course of education of 
that kind, it being considered that 
the two great universities, and the 
svminaries for the religious educa- 
ion of dissenters, were better 
adapted for such a purpose. In 
fact, this was to be the only branch 
of education not included in the 
new plan. It was proposed that 
the government of the college 
should be vested in a governor, 
or chairman, or some such officer, 
and nineteen other directors, with 
other proper officers, to whom the 
management of discipline was to 
be intrusted. He hoped this ex- 
planation would remove the many 
mistakes which were felt respect- 
ing the object of the bill, for 
which he meant to present a peti- 
tion for leave to bring in on T'ues- 
day, as a private bill, and not a 
public one, as he had at first in- 
tended. 

Mr, M. A. Taylor defended the 
system of education which was es- 
tablished at the university of Ox- 
ford, with which he had been for 
more than forty years acquainted, 
and insisted that they had made 
the utmost: strides to improve it, 
sccording to the growing lights of 
the times. 

Mr, Brougham said, he had ex- 
Pressly stated that fact. All he 

disparaged the present system 
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for was in the strides to expense 
and dissipation which had attend- 
ed it. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that he 
was in the occasional habit of 
going to Oxford, and he knew 
that the discipline of the young 
men there was unexampled, and 
could not be exceeded. Indeed, 
every thing was done which dis- 
cipline, science, and literature 
could accomplish. Habits of 
reading and study, formerly un- 
known, were established in the 
colleges. Noblemen and gentle- 
men of rank now commonly took 
real degrees of M. A.; whereas, 
formerly, persons of their rank 
never thought of taking any but 
honorary degrees. A great many 
foolish notions had got abroad 
about the idleness and dissipation 
of the universities. Whatever 
might be the vulgar impression, 
idleness did not prevail there. If 
the house would compare the num- 
ber of scholars entered, with the 
number of degrees obtained, it 
would be discovered that there 
could be very few who did not 
obtain those honours. As to the 
bill, he felt sure that all the liberal 
views of his honourable and learn- 
ed friend must fail. Without the 
discipline of a higher authority, 
and the constant examinations 
which took place at the universi- 
ties, it would be in vain to expect 
much progress from the students. 

Mr. Brougham again denied 
having imputed any fault to the 
discipline or science of the uni- 
versities, for their improvements 
in which, on the contrary, he had 
very much praised them. What 
he had urged upon the vicious 
consequences of expense among 
the students, he had derived from 


the highest authorities in the uni- 
versities. 
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versities. ‘This institution was not 
intended in any way to rival those 
establishments. He rather ex- 
pected, that by rendering the 
thirst for scientific knowledge, as 
it were, epidemic, among a totally 
different class, that more property 
would be sent to the universities 
in consequence. Such was not 
his expectation only, but also that 
of the heads of those institutions 
with whom he had communicated, 
and of the fellows and past fellows 
of colleges, who constituted four 
out of five of the committee. 

The order was discharged, and 
the notice stood for ‘Tuesday. 

The order of the day for the 
third reading of the quarantine 
laws bill was read. 

Mr. C. Grant rose to correct 
a very strange misapprehension 
which had gone forth, as if it had 
been the design of the committee 
of the framers of this bill, and of 
the bill itself, to do away entirely 
with the precautionary system of 
the quarantine laws. ‘Those who 
so thought and argued could have 
read neither the bill nor the report 
upon which it was founded. The 
right hon. gentleman went on to 
show from the report and the 
bearing of the evidence, that it 
never had been the design of go- 
vernment to relax the senatory 
principle of the quarantine laws, 
but, on the contrary, to strengthen 
it by taking away the inoperative 
capital penalties, and substituting 
others which were likely to secure 
the efficiency of the laws. It had 
been recommended in the com- 
mittee, whose investigations had 
been so frequently made the sub- 
ject of discussion in that house, 
that goods from the plague coun- 
tries should perform quarantine of 
21 days after being landed at the 
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lazaretto. The conclusion at which 
the whole of the evidence taken 
before the committee seemed to 
point, was the same as the recom. 
mendation of the most experienced 
practitioners —namely, the pro- 
priety of reducing the number of 
days under the existing law de. 
voted to quarantine. It would 
seem, therefore, upon the whole, 
and even according to the opinions 
of those who were most appre- 
hensive of contagion, that this im. 
portant principle was established— 
namely, that in respect to ships 
arriving in the ports of this king- 
dom from countries infected with 
the plague, the number of quaran- 
tine days might properly be re- 
duced. In regard to clean bills of 
health, it was not necessary to 
detain the house on that subject. 
He thought it would be sufficient 
that vessels arriving with clean 
bills should be visited by proper 
officers, who would report to the 
privy council ; and upon favour- 
able answers, which would be re- 
ceived by return of post, such 
vessels might be admitted. In all 
arrangements of the kind the ob- 
ject of government would be, that 
the modifications to be adopted 
should not exceed the modifica- 
tions recommended by the medical 
practitioners. The king in coun- 
cil was already even, under the 
existing system, vested with large 
discretionary powers in regard to 
the quarantine laws. The privy 
council might declare the trade 
with other countries, besides those 
already included, to be subject © 
the regulations of quarantine ; and 
it might by its order remove that 
liability from the trades at prese™ 
subject to it. There was on 
other object which it was nece® 
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been maturely considered by the 
vernment; and that was the 
intment of some experienced 
snd able medical inspector, whose 
duty it would be to overlook all 
the reports made to the privy 
council, and to advise them there- 
on. It would be desirable, also, 
that he should inspect all the qua- 
rantine stations. 

Sir Isaae Coffin, after compli- 
menting the right hon. gentleman 
on the clear and explicit manner 
inwhich he had stated the grounds 
of this bill to the house, said, his 
principal object in rising now was 
todo away with an idea that had 
prevailed In some quarters as to 
the plague having never mani- 
fested itself to the northward of 
Cape Finisterre. Every man at 
all acquainted with the history of 
the plague must know that it had 
made its appearance in England 
no less than four times, and was 
supposed to have swept away 
altogether 116,000 persons in such 
vsitations. His own apprehen- 
sions about the possibility of its 
re-appearance in these parts of the 
world had been more than once 
veriously excited. The gallant 
admiral then read an extract from 
the letter of a physician, who had 
been eight years with our army in 
Egypt, in which the writer stated 
that a friend of his, who was 
* strong non-contagionist, had 
thought proper during his sojourn 
at Malta to go and shut himselfup 
in the little island of Goza, when 
the plague had declared itself 

re. Ina few days his temerity 
cost him his life. He (Sir I. 

fin) was only surprised that 
same fate did not overtake 

»M Lean, who ventured to be- 

¢ himself to, and reside in, 

pest-house at Constantinople, 
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among the plague patients confined 
there. In avery little time all the 
assistants he had caused to be 
hired at two dollars per diem 
perished of the infection, and every 
one of the patients too, leaving 
the doctor the only survivor of 
the whole company. 

Mr. Canning telt greatly re- 
lieved by the speech with which 
his right hon. friend had just 
obliged the house. He was very 
anxious that the house should 
understand that the doctrine of 
non-contagion had really not re- 
ceived any countenance from the 
most experienced and_ practical 
men. ‘The mischief which had 
been produced by the unreserved 
and confident declarations that 
had been made by the disciples of 
this doctrine, was positively much 
greater than perhaps those gentle- 
men were aware of. Already at 
Marseilles, at Genoa, a much 
longer quarantine was imposed on 
British shipping, than on the ship- 
ping of any other European nation. 
At Naples, in addition to the usual 
form of quarantine prevailing there, 
they had imposed a term of 21 
days upon British vessels that had 
quitted Great Britain even since 
the gentlemen who were such de- 
termined non-contagionists had 
promulgated in all places their 
opinions. Under these circum- 
stances, he certainly did wish that 
hon. gentlemen would be pleased 
to keep such opinions a little more 
to themselves; or if they would 
continue their experiments, he 
heartily trusted that they would 
be tried and exhibited, as such 
experiments anciently were, m 
corpore vili, rather than in a man- 
ner to prejudice the general wel- 
fare of the community. He was 


happy to say, however, that the 
public 








public appeared to have no dispo- 
sition to concur in the theories to 
which he had alluded. 

Mr. lume quite agreed that 
the mischief to which the right 
hon. gentleman had just adverted 
had been considerable, and he 
thought it was but right that mi- 
nisters should do every thing in 
their power to contradict the 
opinion that had gone abroad, that 
our present quarantine laws were 
abouttobe repealed. Buthe had to 
complain that this declaration was 
not made, as it should have been, 
when the present bill was first in- 
troduced by the government. He 
could not help observing on the 
lecture which had been read by 
the right hon. gentleman, however, 
to the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster, and others who thought with 


that hon. gent. on the subject of 


contagion; in respect to whom 
the right hon. secretary for foreign 
affairs had expressed so strong a 
wish that they would keep their 
opinions to themselves. Now he 
(Mr. Hume) was himself by no 
means satisfied that the principle 
of contagion did exist to the de- 
gree in which it had been long 
supposed to exist; and at any 
rate he believed that the discus- 
sion of the question could not be 
productive of any harm. With 
regard to the appointment of that 
medical oflicer—-the interpreter or 
superintendant mentioned by the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Grant)—he 
thought it ought not to be left to 
the discretion, or put in the power 
of any one man to replace, in this 
respect, that system of examina- 
tion and inquiry which had gone 
on so well for so long a time. 

Mr. Huskisson felt assured that 
if the hon, gent. would only think 
of the responsibility which attached 
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to the board of trade, when leg 
to decide upon the case of every 
vessel arriving with either a fou! 
or a suspected bill of health, hy 
would see that it was desirable 
that they should have the assis. 
ance of some such officer, possess. 
ing the advantage of having visite 
countries where the plague raged, 
during its visitations; and where 
observation and judgment, there. 
fore, in that matter might guide 
the board in all questions of qua- 
rantine. At present there was no 


person attached to the board of 


trade who had ever witnessed the 
ravages of plague at all. For his 
own part, he could only say that 
he thought this sort of appoint: 
ment a most important object, in- 
asmuch as there were no cases 
that he felt to be more difficult, or 
experienced greater hesitation in 
deciding upon, than cases of qua- 
rantine. He had always endea- 
voured, in respect of them, to act 
upon the safe side; and that was, 
to follow the belief which the law 
of this country recognized —that 
the plague was capable of being 
propagated by contagion. As to 
the objection taken by the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume), that m- 
nisters should have made the de- 
clarations which the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Grant) had made 
to-night upon an earlier occasion, 
the fact was, the right hon. gent. 
had in the very first instance 
stated the principle of the present 
measure. He (Mr. Huskisson) 
had seen the most idle reports ™ 
print about the intentions of go 
vernment in respect of bills of 
health; and he was obliged t 
concur with his right hon. friend, 
that the most serious mischief was 
occasioned by such means; 
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rine of non-contagion, although 
hey were at perfect liberty to 
publish their theories in the usual 
wourse of publication, had yet no 
right to propound them in places 
and under circumstances where 
hey might be erroneously sup- 

ed to have a certain degree of 
enetion from the legislature. He 
had seen it stated in the news- 
mpers lately, that a dangerous 
case had declared itself in the 
lyzaretto at Sheerness ; whereas, 
in fact, every one of the persons 
in or about that establishment had 
been strictly examined, and was 
found to be in perfect health. 
This report also had, as he had 
reason to believe, done us a great 
deal of mischief abroad. 

Mr. Denman, alluding to the 
opinions and evidence of Dr. 
Baillie, examined in 1819, stated 
that it appeared to be the doctor’s 
belief, as that was to be collected 
from papers in the possession of 
his brother-in-law, that it would 
be unsafe to repeal the existing 
laws of quarantine. 

After a few technical amend- 
ments, the bill was read a third 
time, and passed, under this title— 
“A bill to repeal the several laws 
relating to the performance of 
quarantine, and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof.” 

_ The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, 

Mr. Herries moved a grant of 
80,0001, to make good the da- 
mages and dilapidations caused by 
‘storm to the cob and harbour of 
Lyme-Regis,— Agreed to. 
200,000/. for compensating cer- 
‘ain inhabitants of the United 
States of America for the loss they 

suffered in consequence of the 
“apture of slaves by the British 
amy.—Agreed to. — 
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The house resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
on Monday next. 

Mr. W. Horton moved the se- 
cond reading of the Mauritius 
trade bill. 

Mr. Bernal observed, that some 
misconception had gone forth with 
respect to the nature of this mea- 
sure. This surprised him, as the 
nature of the case was so extremely 
simple. It was proposed to place 
the Mauritius sugar on the same 
footing with sugar the growth of 
the West-India colonies of this 
country. It was contended that 
this measure would not injure the 
West-India planter—first, because 
the distance of the West Indies 
from this country was so much 
less than that of the Mauritius ; 
and next, because the quantity of 
sugar grown in the latter colony 
was so inconsiderable. From both 
these circumstances, it was inferred 
that the introduction of Mauritius 
sugar, which must arrive tardily, 
and in small quantities, could not 
affect the West-India planter. But 
he wished to hear some better 
arguments in favour of a departure 
from the present system. He 
would remind the house, that it 
appeared from the papers laid on 
the table, that though at this mo- 
ment the inhabitants of the Mau- 
ritius did not carry on an illicit 
trade in slaves, yet that they had 
done so up to the year 1821. Up 
to that period, it was notorious 
that slaves were illegally imported 
into the isle of France. Now, this 
being an admitted fact, he could 
see no reason for granting the 
benefit at present proposed to 
those who, long after the legisla- 
ture had_ prohibited the traffic, 

thought proper to indulge in it. 
Such a measure was very hard 
towards 
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towards the colonists of the West- 
India islands, who had done their 
utmost to discourage the slave- 
trade, and who had appeared most 
anxious to cultivate their estates 
by the labour of Creole slaves. 
On the contrary, the inhabitants 
and planters of the Mauritius had 
for ten or twelve years indulged 
in a trade which they well knew 
was contrary to law. It was al- 
most unnecessary to state to gen- 
tlemen understanding the history 
of the Mauritius, that there were 
a number of rocky islands, lying 
east of the isle of France, called the 
Sechelles, which were most favour- 
able to the carrying on of this for- 
bidden traffic. ‘The consequence 
was, that an armed vessel was al- 
ways cruizing in the straits of the 
Sechelles, in order to prevent the 
importation of slaves into the 
colony. This circumstance proved 
their anxiety to prosecute this 
trade ; and it formed a reason for 
not granting them the boon which 
would be conferred by passing 
this bill. Another reason for not 
treating those persons as they 
treated the colonists of the West 
ludia islands was, that the former 
being considered as individuals 
coming under the protection of 
the East India company’s charter, 
had enjoyed all the benefits of a 
free port for four or five years. 
But they were not content with 
that; and they turned round to 
government and said, “* We wish 
ourselves to be placed on a foot- 
ing with the West India islands,” 
But the situation of the Mauritius 
was entirely different from that 
of the West India islands. ‘There 
the slave-trade had long been 
suspended; but the islands of 
Bourbon and of France had, up to 
a comparatively late period, car- 
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ried on a considerable traffic jg 
slaves, under different flags: and, 
even now, the contiguity of the 
Sechelles rendered it easy to jp. 
troduce slaves into the isle of 
Bourbon, and from thence into 
the other islands. There was a 
very great oversight in this bill 
because, though it purported to 
exclude from its Operation the 
sugars of India, of China, and of 
Bourbon, yet it would be very 
easy to evade the intention of the 
legislature. (Mr. W. Horton in- 
timated that this objection had 
been effectually removed.) He 
was glad to hear this statement; 
for without a very strict provision 
against the introduction of the 
sugars he had mentioned, the ef- 
fects would be most injurious to 
the West India planter. He must 
however say, that he could not 
conceive why sugars should be 
suffered to come from the Mau- 
ritius on the same footing as sugars 
imported from Barbadoes, Gra- 
nada, &c. when East India sugars 
generally were prohibited. These 
were points which called for the 
serious attention of the house; 
and he called on the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Horton) to ex- 
plain on what ground it was that 
he introduced this measure. 

Mr. W. Horton said, that at the 
time of the capture of this island, 
it was stipulated that it should be 
placed on the same footing with 
the other colonies of Great Br- 
ain; and the present measure 
would have no other effect but 
that of fulfilling that stipulation. 
The circumstance of the Mau- 
ritius being within the limits of 
the East India company’s charter, 
and therefore rendering the sugat 
manufactured there liable to the 
same rate of duty that was pa) 
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sble on East India sugar, was 
merely an accident, of which he 
conceived advantage ought not to 
be taken, especially when it was 
considered that those limits ex- 
waded to the Straits of Magellan. 
js to the alleged inconsistency of 
the inhabitants having at one time 
saimed freedom of trade, and 
subsequently changed their ground 
and requested relief with respect 
to their sugars, cogent reasons 
might be found in the papers for 
thir conduct. In consequence 
of the order in council of 1816, 
connected with several local cir- 
cumstances, the inhabitants found 
it necessary to abandon the free 
port, and, as they had a right to 
do, to adopt the alternative which 
was embodied in the measure now 
before the house. ‘The hon. gen- 
leman had mixed up the remis- 
sion of duties with matters that 
were not connected with the ques- 
von, He stated that slaves had 
een introduced into the Mau- 
ritius, and that it would be unjust 
to those who had opposed the 
slave trade if any favour were 
shown to men who supported it. 
Chis assertion must be decided 
by facts; and if the hon. gentle- 
man would look at the papers, he 
would find that, for years, the 
trade had not existed; and that 
even prior to 1821, it was not car- 
ted on to any great extent. On 
this subject information would 
perhaps be hereafter given, to a 
much greater extent than the 
use Was now in possession of, 
An armed ship certainly was sta- 
toned in Sechelles-straits, not, 
Wever, for the prevention of 
the slave trade in the Mauri- 
“us, but for the prevention of 
the general slave trade which 
might otherwise be carried on. 
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The right hon. gentleman then 
read a number of accounts, to 
show the insignificant quantity of 
sugar grown in the Mauritius with 
what was grown in different West 
India islands, and concluded by 
observing, that it would be an act 
of great injustice not to remove 
those duties, which had been im- 
posed under an accidental, and, in 
fact, an ideal connexion of the Mau- 
ritius with the East Indies. 

Mr. R. Elis said, that this ques- 
tion had been settled at the period 
of the peace ; and if some special 
cause were not assigned for the 
proposed alteration, he conceived 
that the decision which had then 
been come to ought to be abided 
by. Formerly, it was represented 
to government that freedom of 
trade alone could benefit this 
colony. ‘They were told that 
agriculture could not flourish 
there. But now, a different course 
was pursued, and those regula- 
tions which were intended for the 
benefit of the West Indies, where 
agriculture alone was pursued, 
were to be extended to the Mau- 
ritius. ‘The hon. gentleman then 
referred to the papers before the 
house, and also to the correspond- 
ence contained in the reports of 
the African society, for the pur- 
pose of showing that the slave 
trade was carried on to a great 
extent in the Mauritius, and con- 
cluded by stating that he would 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that in the 
last session it had been pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on 
Mauritius sugar; but the answer 
of the West India interest had then 
been, that the Mauritius enjoyed 
commercial advantages in which 
the West India islands did not par- 


ticipate. ‘That plea was now taken 
away ; 
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away; the restrictions which had 
operated upon the West India 
islands, and which did not affect 
the Mauritius, had been removed; 
and both interests being now, as 
regarded commercial advantage, 
on a footing, a new ground of 
objection must be taken to the 
reduction of the Mauritius duty. 
Accordingly, the opposition at 
present made to this reduction 
was of a different description : it 
was alleged that the colony of the 
Mauritius, contrary to the law of 
Great Britain, had carried on, and 
did still carry on, more or less, an 
illicit commerce in slaves. But 
this allegation —as it applied to 
any trade existing—was not sup- 
ported by fact. Prior to the year 
1820, some smuggling of slaves 
had taken place; but, according 
to the best evidence before the 
house, that practice continued no 
longer. ‘Then the Mauritius must 
be judged, not according to what 
it had been, but according to what 
it was. If it was to be Jaid down 
as a general principle that every 
colony possessing slaves, and not 
entirely adapting itself to the 
wishes of parliament with respect 
to them, was to be visited with a 
heavier tax, let that principle be 
sustained and applied universally. 
He decidedly supported the pre- 
sent measure, and thought that 
the West India interest was wrong 
in opposing it. The small quan- 
tity of sugar which came from the 
Mauritius —say 12,000 hogsheads 
a-year—would make little differ- 
ence to the West India produce ; 
and even if it did not come direct 
into this country, its operation 
im the West Indies would be the 
same, for it must of necessity be 
sold somewhere, and would in fact 
go to to meet their surplus supply 


(and reduce its price) in the general 
market of Europe. The right hon, 
gentleman sat down by assuring 
those gentlemen who opposed the 
bill, that this must be the Case so 
long as the West Indies produced 
more sugar than could be con. 
sumed in Great Britain; and as 
soon as our consumption began to 
be at all equal to the supply, this 
fact the West India merchants 
might be sure of—they would 
hold their present monopoly no 
longer. , 
Mr. Bright said, that there was 
one fact which proved that a slave 
importation must be going on in 
the Mauritius. ‘The colony since 
its capture, from being commer- 
cial, had become altogether agri- 
cultural. Within the last few 
years, its production of sugar had 
increased from 4,000 hogsheads 
to 12,000. Now he should like 
to ask how that increase was pos- 
sible, unless slaves, and in large 
numbers, had been imported? 
Sir R. Farquhar said, that the 
house would excuse him from 
pressing himself at that moment 
upon its notice, as he naturally felt 
a strong interest for a colony 
which he had himself so {long ad- 
ministered. In 1810, he was pre- 
sent at the conquest of the Isle of 
Bourbon, to which he was accom- 
panied by that meritorious officer, 
Captain Willoughby, who had dis- 
tributed to the inhabitants procla- 
mations which promised to them 
not only the advantages they en 
joyed under France, but the pre- 
eminent advantages of the British 
colonies. ‘The promises ht ld out 
to them were free trade and the 
fullest protection to the produce 
of the island in the mother cou 
try. But how had those pr 
mises been fulfilled? They > 
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lost the extensive trade they for- 
merly possessed, and their produce 
met with no protection. The 
order of council issued in the year 
1816, giving to those colonies a 
free trade, was accompanied with 
so many restrictions, that, coupled 
with the prohibitions which were 
placed on it in the ports of France, 
it was a perfect nullity. The 
fuctuations which followed there- 
from destroyed all the confidence 
of the merchants; and the inhabi- 
tants, being thus deprived of the 
benefits of free trade, naturally 
became agriculturists ; and, owing 
to the hurricanes, which destroyed 
the other plantations of the coun- 
try, cultivators of sugar. Bourbon, 
being separated from the Mauri- 
tius, enjoyed all her ancient ad- 
vantages, and the contrast of such 
prosperity with the depression of 
the Mauritius naturally tended to 
excite discontent and alienate the 
affections of the people of that 
country. The Mauritius now 
stood in the anomalous situation 
of being a sacrifice to European 
and Indian policy, whilst, on the 
ground of interest, expediency, 
and justice, it ought to enjoy all 
the advantages of the British su- 
gar colonies. He contended that 
no slave-trade existed at present 
in the Mauritius, and that the 
slave-trade which had prevailed 
there some four or five years ago 
had heen carried on by some rene- 
gadoes, who had lived by pri- 
Yateering during the war, and not 
by the respectable inhabitants of 
the colony. He showed, by re- 
ference to different abstracts of 
the slave population, that it had 
Not increased during the conquest 
ofthe island, and inferred, from 

these reasons, that there was 


"ground, save that of sic volo, 
1895, 
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sic jubeo, for opposing the propo- 


sition now suggested in favour of 
the trade of the Mauritius. 

Mr. B. Gordon would have no 
objection to vote for the bill, if it 
were postponed till the year 1828, 
in order that it might be seen in 
the interim how far it would affect 
West Indian interests. 

Mr. Plummer moved, as an 
amendment, that the bill be read 
this day six months. 

Mr. Hume trusted that the 
house, now that it was only doing 
an act of justice to the Mauritius, 
would also take into its consi- 
deration the state of the West In- 
dia colonies. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that his 
conviction was, that until the West 
Indies rendered their population 
independent of foreign import for 
subsistence, they would not be 
in that situation in which they 
ought to stand. As to the present 
bill, he was rather disposed to 
favour it, from a desire to try the 
effect of the encouragement of 
such a measure in an island situ- 
ated like that which was the object 
of it. 

Mr. Trant supported the bill, 
and the house divided. For the 
bill, 37; against it, 14: majo- 
ity, 23.— Adjourned. 

House of Lords, June 6.—The 
Earl of Liverpool moved the order 
of the day for committing the 
Canada corn bill. 

Lord King would vote for this 
bill going into the committee, on 
the ground that he hoped it would 
be the forerunner of a better next 
year. He thought that there was 
some good seed sown in the 
cabinet, which would, perhaps, 
spring well up in due time. But 
there were some rank Irish weeds, 


some no less rank Scotch, and he 
11 was 
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was afraid not a few rank English 
weeds, constantly springing up, 
which might choke the seed, and 
disappoint the harvest. Situated 
as the cabinet was, he wondered 
how this bill was brought in, and 
doubted whether some _ persons 
gave a sincere vote for it. Mi- 
nisters must doubtless have 
great difficulty in keeping their 
landed friends in order on the 
present occasion. They paid, it 
was true, much deference to the 
consul over the way (Lord Liver- 
pool), but they felt that a more 
perfect obedience was due to 
Ceesar—to the great dictator on 
the woolsack. If, however, he 
were prime minister, he would 
lower their tone— by putting the 
laws among them—by asking them 
why their rents should always be 
high ? He would speak the plain 
truth to them, and tell them that 
the iterests of all the other classes 
of society were not to be sacrificed 
to theirs. He was yesterday reading 
a book—-a very good book, written 
by a divine— in which it was stated 
that hell was paved with good in- 
tentions. He supposed the trea- 
sury was also paved with good 
intentions, though, like those of 
the other place, they were very 
slow in coming to perfection. For 
instance, the present corn-bill had 
been passed many years ago, 
when we were said to be in a trans- 
ition from war to peace. The 
transition, however, had lasted 
long, and 17,000,000/. of taxes 
had been reduced without any al- 
teration in the corn laws. 

The bill was then committed. 

The Earl of Lauderdale made 
a few observations on the first 
clause of the bill, which he consi- 
dered hastily and _ inaccurately 
drawn up, but did not oppose it. 


AND 


The Earl of Malmesbury moved 
that the clause be omitted, 

The Earl of Liverpool could 
not allow the motion to ZO to a 
vote without stating the grounds 
on which he supported the clause. 
The subject was one of the most 
important, in his opinion, which 
could be discussed in that house. 
He would not, at present, say one 
word on the general question of 
a free corn trade ; but even those 
who most strenuously argued the 
expediency of such a_ system, 
never laid it down without re- 
serving some protection for the 
agriculturists. | He contended, 
however, that a liberal system 
was attended with no danger 
whatever from America; the 
waters of the Atlantic were a 
sufficient security ayainst that. 
The danger, if any there was (and 
he did not here say that there was 
or was not any), arose from the 
European market. No danger 
could possibly arise from the 
states of America generally, and 
particularly from our own Ameri- 
can colonies. ‘The real question 
was, the good or evil which might 
result from this measure 20 years 
hence. ‘The average importation 
from Canada was 16,000 quarters 
annually ; the largest quantity 
that had been imported from 
thence in any one year, Was 
47,000 quarters: if this bill were 
to pass, many years must elapse 
before 100,000 quarters could be 
imported. It had various difh- 
culties to contend with ; the duty 
was 5s., and the insurance and 
freight were 12s. 6d., besides 
which, the trade was shut up for 
six months in the year, and com 
fined exclusively to British ships. 
So far from being injurious m its 


consequences to agriculture, 
mainta! 
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maintained that this measure 
would be beneficial to it, and 
therefore it was most extraordi- 
nary to him that any prejudice 
should exist against it. But, on 
the other hand, had any noble 
lord reflected on the immense 
importance of Canada to this 
country? The mercantile navi- 
gation of this country amounted 
to 1,700,000 tons, and of that, 
between a fourth and fifth was 
employed by Canada; in addition 
to which our trade with that coun- 
try was one of the main props of 
our navy, for from it were taken 
all the best and hardiest of our 
samen. But by a narrow and 
contracted policy towards Canada 
(it was a different thing with 
respect to the Baltic), their lord- 
ships would throw all that navi- 
gation into the United States, 
Canada was not poor; she pros- 
pered, she throve ; and he trusted 
she would continue to prosper and 
thrive, but he wanted to make her 
feel that she prospered and throve 
by her connexion with Great 
Britain; and at the same time, he 
wished to make their lordships 
feel the importance of not throw- 
ing away the advantages which she 
afforded to this country. The 
noble earl, after replying to some 
of the objections of the noble lord 
sho had spoken last, said he was 
satisfied to alter the duration of 
the clause to three years, which 
would afford them an opportunity 
of judging of the objections to it; 
or he confessed that nothing could 
cause him more severe disappoint- 
ment than their rejection of this 
measure, He objected to its 
being limited to one year, although 
core that all the corn laws 
i roa be revision next year ; 

18, he contended, ought to 
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be taken separately from the 
others, for Canada stood on dis- 
tinct grounds. Let the general 
corn laws be taken upon their 
own merits; but this measure, he 
was satisfied, was right and ex-~ 
pedient. 

The Earl of Lauderdale argued 
against the clause. 

Lord Dacre objected to the 
clause — first, in the absence of 
sufficient information; and next, 
on the ground of such information 
as he had received, He contended 
that in enacting this clause, they 
were legislating not for Canada, 
but for the United States ; for the 
United States would have no dif: 
ficulty in smuggling their corn 
into Canada along the lakes, The 
house was therefore enacting that 
the whole produce of the United 
States might be imported, at an 
inadequate duty, into this country 
for three years to come, He 
hoped, therefore, their lordships 
would pause before they passed 
a measure that might be followed 
by the destruction of agriculture. 

Earl Bathurst combated the 
objection to the clause founded 
on insufficient information. ‘They 
could not ground any just calcu. 
lations on the present price of 
wheat in Canada, because if the 
ports were thrown open it would 
immediately advance; but three 
years’ experience would enable 
them to form the best judgment 
upon the subject. He denied 
that there was a great facility for 
smuggling from the United States 
into Canada; the Canadians knew 
it was their interest to oppose it, 
and they did so effectually. 

Lord Malmesbury withdrew his 
motion for the omission of the 


clause. 
The Earl of Lauderdale then 


112 moved 
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moved that the certificate, which 
was required by the bill as to the 
corn being the produce of Canada, 
should be given by the grower 
and owner of the grain, instead of 
the shipper. 

The other clauses were then 
agreed to without objection.— Ad- 
journed. 

House of Commons, June 6.— 
Mr. Calcraft moved the order of 
the day for the second reading of 
St. Olave (Hart-street) tithe-bill. 
The hon. member observed, that 
it was a bill to settle the disputes, 
which had so frequently occurred 
in the parish, with respect to the 
amount of the tithe. When the 
present incumbent came to the 
living, the tithes did not exceed 
2501. ‘They had since been gra- 
dually raised until they amounted 
to the enormous sum of 2,200/1. 
By the present bill it now pro- 
posed to settle a fixed sum of 
1,820/, a-year on the incumbent 
now in possession, and with such 
provision he was satisfied. The 
patrons and parishioners were 
satisfied; but a difference had 
arisen as to what should be the 
sum to be paid to the future in- 
cumbent. ‘The parishioners agreed 
to give him 1,200/. a-year, but 
the bishop of London wished to 
have it fixed at 1,8501. Now, 
when it was considered that the 
= consisted of only 175 dwel- 
ing houses, and that the chief 


duty was performed by a curate 
at a salary of 100/., he thought 
1,200/. a-year a very liberal al- 
lowance. However, if the bill 
were allowed to go to a com- 
mittee, he thought that some 
satisfactory arrangement might be 


made on that subjest. The hon. 
member then went on to contend 


at some length that the sum of 
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2s. 9d. in the pound was much 
too great to be demanded for 
tithe, and particularly objected to 
it on the ground that the decree 
under which it was claimed had 
never been enrolled, and therefore 
was not valid in law. 

Dr. Phillimore objected to the 
bill, on the ground that under the 
name of a private bill it was 
direct spoliation of private pro- 
perty. The decree under which 
this tithe was claimed had, he con- 
tended, been enrolled and acted 
upon in many instances, and was 
binding, as it was meant to be, on 
all those parishes to which it stated 
itself to apply. He moved as an 
amendment that the bill be rejected. 

Mr. Denman supported the bill, 
and contended at considerable 
length that the decree of Henry 
VIIL.had never been enrolled—that 
in the commissions and arbitrations 
under Edward VI. and James and 
Charles II, for regulating the tithe 
in several parishes in London, the 
decree was not even mentioned, 
which it undoubtedly would have 
been if it were considered to be in 
force at the time. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow opposed 
the bill, because it interfered with 
the vested interests of the church. 

Mr. Baring supported the bill, 
because it did not interfere with 
vested rights, and because it was 
parear tis to put an end to all 
discussions between the incam- 
bent of the parish and his parish- 
ioners. 

Mr. Wymnsupported the amend- 
ment, contending that if the house 
interfered on this occasion between 
the clergyman and his parishioners, 
it would be called upon to interfere 
in all future cases where a clergy- 
man and his flock quarrelled about 
tithes. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Courtenay contended at 
some length, that the decree men- 
tioned in the act of the 37th of 
Henry VIII. had been enrolled, 
and that in consequence the house 
would, in passing the bill, be in- 
terfering most unwarrantably with 
the disposal of the property of the 
church. 

Mr. W. Smith approved of the 
bill, as well as the arrangement 
which the parish had at all times 
evinced a readiness to make; and 
when they considered that the in- 
cumbent was getting from 1,800/. 
to 2,000/. a year for what was not 
previously more than 500/., surely 
the church at least ought to be 
satisfied. He deplored this con- 
nexion between pecuniary affairs 
and the duties of the clergy, and 
thought that the stability of the 
church was more endangered by 
such contests, than by any thing 
else to which it could be exposed. 

Mr. Peel thought that as the 
matter involved a grave considera- 
tion of law, it ought to be left to 
the court of king’s- bench to decide, 
instead of being considered in par- 
liament, where it might introduce 
a most dangerous precedent of 
interference in private property. 
The arrangement proposed by the 
parish might be liberal; but as it 
was permanently to affect the pro- 
perty of the church, the consent 
of the bishop of London ought at 
least to be obtained for the com- 
promise. As it now stood, the 
consent of one party alone had 
been had, for the rector had with- 
drawn his consent on finding the 
bishop's withheld. He thought 
when the parish agreed to give the 
allowance of 1,800/. a-year, it was 
4 strong admission of the other 


y's legal right. At all events, 
b doughs the subject had better 
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be considered in the court of king's 
bench than in the house of com- 
mons, unless they meant to set a 
bad precedent, which would apply 
as well to the Duke of Bedford's 
toll in Covent-garden as to the 
party in this case. The parties 
might arrange a bill next session 
better adapted for the purpose. 

Mr, Alderman Wood denied that 
the parishioners believed the law 
to be against them; but they pre- 
ferred an amicable adjustment to 
this continuance of litigation. And 
those who were interested in church 
property ought to recollect that this 
was not like a parish in the environs 
of the metropolis, which might in- 
crease in value, but was one where 
the tithes must decline, and parti- 
cularly if the St. Catherine’s dock 
were constructed, which would ne- 
cessarily diminish the number of 
houses. 

Mr. Alderman Bridges sup- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. Calcraft begged the house 
to recollect, that the whole busi- 
ness for which the parish was wil- 
ling to pay 1,800/. a-year was 
performed by one curate for 1001. ; 
that it was the cause of parish dis- 
putes, which (and he was sorry for 
it) had kept the parishioners from 
attendance at the church, and this 
bill would heal them all. 

Sir John Nicholl said, that 
though the parish offered to pay 
the present individual 1,800/. a- 
year, they provided that his suc- 
cessor should have only 1,200/. 

The house divided on the second 
reading of the bill, when the num- 
bers were-—For it, 55; against it, 
36; majority, 19. 

Mr. Hume had a petition to 
present which was of some im- 
portance. It related to the practice 
of the burning of Hindoo widows 
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in India—a practice which he de- 
precated as a violation of the prin- 
ciples of reason and humanity, and 
which he was of opinion was not 
consonant with the proper inter- 
pretation of the Hindoo laws ; and 
this opinion he derived from the 
fact, that not one in a hundred 
Hindoo widows adopted it, and 
that it was much less practised in 
those parts of India where the 
Hindoo religion was most scrupu- 
lously preserved by the natives, 
than in those presidencies where 
there was a greater laxity of pre- 
judice. He thought it the duty 
of the government to put it down, 
and might be abolished without 
the least danger, or incurring the 
least risk in the Indian empire. 
The petition was from the parish 
of Crall, in Scotland. 

Mr. F. Buxton stated at some 
length the reasons which had pre- 
vented him from bringing this 
question in a more definite shape 
before the house. He had been 
restrained chiefly by the political 
affairs of India, the Burmese war, 
and the topics both of a civil and 
military character which had been 
agitated on that continent within 
the last two years. As the peculiar 
interest and feelings to which these 
topics had given rise had chiefly 
passed away, he proposed in the 
first week of the next session to 
bring the question directly before 
the house. He remarked, that 
from the returns already made in 
five years, there had been in the 
province of Bengal alone, 3,400 
females burnt on the funeral piles 
of their husbands. The real 
amount, in all probability, went 
far beyond the official returns. 
Gentlemen conversant with the 
affairs of India had assured him 
that the real numbers would be 
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more like 10,000 than 3,000 
and this, the house would observe, 
in the province of Bengal alone, 
He really feared that the conduct 
of government had unintentional] 
promoted this wickedness, To 
say the least, the natives were not 
made acquainted with the feelj 
of the British legislature by any 
declared disapprobation of the 
practice. ‘The police of the Indian 
government were required to at- 
tend the burnings, but they were 
directed not to interfere to prevent 
them. ‘This was construed into a 
silent acquiescence of these abomi- 
nations. Now, what rendered these 
facts the more melancholy was, 
that the practice itself was not 
absolutely required by the Hindoo 
religion. Many of their pundits 
had written expressly against it. 
Menu, their greatest law authority, 
merely said, that the widow must 
be prepared to practise austerities, 
—to live chaste, retired, and ab- 
stemiously, or else she ought to 
ascend the funeral pile of her hus- 
band. A native author had de- 
scribed the descent of Albuquerque 
on the territory of Goa, and added, 
that his countrymen said much 
good of him, because he put a 
stop to the burnings. Some of 
the most active and intelligent of 
the local magistrates and Judges 
had recorded their opinions that 
the practice might be put a stop to 
by the mere will of the British 
government, and that the natives 
would be highly gratified with the 
change. Among others, he men- 
tioned with particular respect the 
conduct and opinions of Mr. Lush- 
ington, brother to his honourable 
and learned friend near him, who 
had, as far as his personal power 
and influence would reach, ¢0- 
forced the absolute suppression i 
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the practice. He mentioned se- 
yeral instances in which the saeri- 
fices had been prevented by the 
determined interference of the local 
authorities, which had given great 
satisfaction to the native popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Trant said, that having had 
considerable experience in this 
matter, from a long residence in 
India, he could not refrain from 
giving some expression to his 
sentiments on this occasion. He 
observed that, as the south was 
more remarkable than the north 
of Hindostan, so Bengal, perhaps, 
exhibited a greater number of 
these sacrifices than any other 
province of India. It was, in fact, 
the chief seat of Hindoo super- 
stition. Why it was so, he did 
not pretend to determine. But 
upon one point his mind was made 


up—that it would be highly dan- 


gerous and improper for the Bri- 
tish government to interfere with 
a violent hand in any thing which 
concerned the religious rites of the 


Hindoos. He had himself known 
a native of that country, the most 
enlightened man of all the Asia- 
ties whom he had met with. This 
person saw enough of the supe- 
riority of European education to 
make him resolve to have his chil- 
dren brought up in these schools. 
In a conversation which he had 
with this person upon the atrocity 
of these burnings, that man, clever 
as he was, and so well inclined to 
Europeans and their manners, jus- 
tified the practice, and said, “ that 
is a point of our religion, and your 
government must not interfere 
with it.” Upon which he made 
up his mind immediately that the 
British government could not pro- 
perly put down the practice by the 
strong arm of authority. If they 
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were to do so, it was plain that 
this individual would have quitted 
all his inclinations towards the 
manners, religion, and education 
of the English, to defend the rites 
of his own religion. 

Mr. Wynn was afraid that the 
steps which had been taken to put 
down the practice had tended to 
its increase. Doubtless it was the 
duty of government to do all in its 
power, which could be done with 
safety, to do away with it, or to 
lessen the instances. But he was 
convinced that the British parlia- 
ment could do nothing in it with 
any propriety. No general mea- 
sure could be adopted which would 
not imply the most alarming dan- 
ger. It was not a subject for 
British legislation. They could 
not make laws for so vast a conti- 
nent as they might for a limited 
territory, inhabited by people of 
one religion and one common sen- 
timent. They were to consider 
the varieties of population and 
feelings, and other circumstances 
which must belong to a country 
measuring 2,000 miles from north 
to south, and the same from east 
to west. The task of suppressing 
the practice must be left to the 
discretion and firmness of the 
local authorities, and the directions 
which they would receive on that 
head from the board of directors. 

Sir C. Forbes said that it was 
continually to be lamented that 
the British government had not, 
at an early stage of the conquest, 
peremptorily abolished the prac- 
tice. When Lord Wellesley was 
in India, 20 years ago, he might, 
with one stroke of his pen, had he 
not-been restrained, have put an 
end to it. He highly applauded 
the government of that great man 
in India, which was nearly as per- 
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fect in mildness, wisdom, and 
firmness, as could be expected 
from the known and general de- 
fects of our common nature. But 
that nobleman had shown his 
power by the peremptory sup- 
pression of infanticide, which was 
as stoutly defended on the score 
of superstition as this horrid prac- 
tice of burning widows. The case 
had materially altered since then. 
The natives would have received 
with gladness so salutary a proof 
of the firmness of the British 
government. Since then their reli- 
gious jealousies had been awak- 
ened. A formidable church es- 
tablishment had been founded 
amongst them. Shoals of mis- 
sionaries had been allowed to go 
in among them, and their feelings 
had taken a posture of hostility 
which be'ore they would not have 
experienced. Still he was of 


opinion that the British govern- 
ment would do well to compel the 
directors, and through them the 
local authorities, to interfere. It 
was absurd to suppose that the 
love of life was less in the bosom 
of a Hindoo woman than in any 


other person. The sacrifices were 
not voluntary. In every case they 
were the effect of persuasions from 
the Brahmins and the relatives of 
the women. The miserable vic- 
tims would be happy to take refuge 
from these cruel suggestions under 
a law of the British legislature, 
making it murder for any one to 
aid or abet these sacrifices. Until 
something of this kind were done, 
it would be in vain to expect from 
the local authorities any efficient 
means for suppressing the abomi- 
nable rites. 

Sir Hyde East was convinced 
not only of the impolicy and harsh- 
ness of this legislature interfering, 
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but also that the sacrifices them. 
selves were considerably increased 
by the repeated discussions which 
were agitated in parliament upon 
the subject. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that so far 
from being convinced by those 
gentlemen who affected experi- 
ence in India affairs, that parlia- 
ment ought not to interfere, he 
felt convinced that nothing effee- 
tual would be done in quashing 
this abominable and bloody idol- 
atry by the local authorities until 
they were denounced by law. 

Mr. Hume, on moving for the 
printing of the petition, said that 
the hope of effecting the extir- 
pation of these cruel rites by the 
mere disposition of the court of 
directors, and their instructions to 
the local authorities, might be 
judged of from this fact—that 
from 1787 down to the end of 
1820, there was not one letter— 
not one line—not even a word of 
disapprobation expressed by the 
directors to those authorities. The 
first movement of the kind took 
place in consequence of the motion 
of his hon. friend the member for 
Weymouth. He was convinced 
that the business must be effected 
by a committee of that house. No 
half measures would do here. All 
that the government and the court 
of directors had hitherto done, 
had only had the effect of legal- 
izing the murders in the eyes of 
the natives. ‘They ought first to 
inquire in a committee as to the 
safest and most efficacious nieans 
of suppressing them ; and then to 
adopt a law for the peremptory 
enforcement of those means. 

Sir 1. Coffin said that the rea- 
diest way to lose India would be 
to interfere with the superstitions 
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Sir Hyde East applauded the 
local authorities for their success- 
ful efforts in reducing the number 
of sacrifices. 

Mr. F. Buxton was obliged to 
the hon. member who spoke last 
for doing away in his second 
speech with the charge which he 
had made against him in his first. 
He had first charged him with 
increasing the number of Suttees 
by raising discussions in the house; 
in the second speech, so far from 
their having increased at all, their 
numbers were said to have de- 
clined considerably. 

Mr. Money said, that it was in 
the power of the government to 
suppress the practice without of- 
fending the native population. He 
referred the house to several in- 
stances in the reports, wherein 
local magistrates, faithfully intent 
upon the discharge of their duty, 
had, by mere persuasion, prevent- 
ed the burnings. Whatever might 
be said, the Hindoo was attached 
by the love of existence like other 
creatures. In one province it had 
been prohibited, and the natives 
rested satisfied; nor were they 
known in a single instance to have 
sought an opportunity of eluding 
that regulation, though they had 
only to cross a river and enter the 
Mahratta territory, where they 
would be entirely free from it, and 
at full liberty to effect the cruel 
sacrifices. 

The petition was then ordered 
to be printed. 


The Mauritius trade bill went* 


through a committee. 

The colonial intercourse bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s an- 
nuity bill went through a com- 
mittee, 

House of Lords, June 7.—The 
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Earl of Liverpool rose to move 
the second reading of the law of 
merchants bill. In the first place, 
he wished to call their lordships’ 
attention to a petition in favour of 
the alteration in the law now pro- 
posed to be made, which he some 
time ago had the honour of laying 
on the table. That petition was 
signed by almost all the respect- 
able merchants of the city of Lon- 
don. —by men engaged in every 
branch of commerce. It was 
signed by general merchants, East 
India merchants, West India mer- 
chants, North and South American 
merchants, those who traded to 
the north of Europe, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Levant—in short, 
by persons who represented every 
kind of commercial interest; so 
that there never had been among 
merchants a more general con- 
currence in support of any mea- 
sure. It was now his duty to call 
their lordships’ attention more 
particularly to the question which 
this bill involved. The subject 
was somewhat abstruse, and to a 
person who, like himself, was little 
acquainted with the details of 
commerce, presented some diffi- 
culties. He should, however, en- 
deavour to state as briefly as_pos- 
sible the general grounds on which 
he wished to recommend the bill 
to their lordships’ consideration. 
It was to be expected, in the pre- 
sent state of the trade of this 
country, that many cases would 
arise, in which the operation of 
laws enacted at an early period 
would prove embarrassing —laws 
which, however proper and politic 
in their origin, might become to- 
tally incompatible with the pre- 
sent complicated state of com- 
merce and society. Nevertheless, 
in any alteration of the law, their 

lordships 
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lordships would take care not to 
give their sanction to any thing 
inconsistent with the general prin- 
or of equity, or the existing 
relations of commerce. With re- 
gard to the law of merchant and 
factor, if the mere principle of the 
contract of these parties with each 
other were considered, there could 
be no doubt that the agent ought 
to be bound to the principal; but 
a new question arose as to the 
interests of a third party. The 
transactions of this kind of trade 
were not now confined to single 
acts of merchants delivering goods 
for sale into the hands of their 
known factors. Almost the whole 
commerce of the world was now 
carried on by commission. The 
state of trade rendered it impossi- 
ble for any person in a foreign 
country to do more now than to 
make a general consignment of 
merchandize, which left to the 


discretion of the agent or factor 


to determine when he should 
bring the goods into the market ; 
and if it should not be a proper 
time for throwing the article into 
the market, it was often necessary 
that he should be able to raise 
money upon it by pledge. ‘There 
was no doubt’ that the factor was 
bound by the instructions he re- 
ceived from his principal. But 
here came the difficulty with re- 
spect to third parties. ‘The factor 
proceeded to raise money on the 
goods intrusted to his charge. 
What could the third party know 
of the state of the case? Was 
the person who negociated for 
money on the goods the owner or 
an agent? If the latter, were his 
instructions limited or unlimited ? 
This he had no means of ascer- 
taining. He would of course 
know that money was to be raised 
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on the goods, but there was no 
possibility of his knowi any 
thing more of the ownership than 
the fact of possession, unless the 
possessor chose to make diselo- 
sures to him. Now, supposi 
fraud or bankruptcy, was the low 
to fall on the principal or on the 
pledgee who might have advanced 
money on the goods? It was 
said that if the factor's instruc. 
tions were merely to sell, he could 
not pledge ; and that in the case 
of his pledging the loss ought to 
fall onthe pledgee. Such was the 
state of the law. But that the 
loss should so fall appeared to 
him to be wrong on four grounds: 
1. It was contrary to the princi- 
ples of natural equity. 2. It was 
contrary to analogy. 3. It was 
contrary to opinions delivered on 
the law by very high authority. 
And 4. It was in opposition to the 
state of the law in other countries. 
He thought their lordships would 
readily admit that the liability of 
the third party was contrary to 
the principles of natural equity, 
because the pledgee had not in 
many cases the means of knowing 
any thing more than the fact, that 
certain goods were in the posses- 
sion of an individual who wished 
to raise money upon them. He 
might have little or no knowledge 
of the character of the factor, 
and act on the presumption that 
there was no fraud: but it might 
be assumed that the principal was 
well acquainted with the person 
he employed as his agent: he 
must have a control over him: he 
could limit or restrict him, or de- 
prive him of all authority to act. 
A principal, doubtless, might be 
defrauded by a dishonest agent, 
but still it ought to be recollected 
that the principal must know his 
agent, 
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ayent, had a power over him, and 
stood with respect to him in a 
yery different situation from the 
pledgee. The person who ad- 
vanced money saw nothing, pro- 
bably knew of nothing, but the 
goods ; and therefore, upon every 
round of equity, if there were a 
joss, it should fall upon the prin- 
cipal or the agent, and not upon 
the pledgee. ‘The present state 
of the law made a distinction be- 
tween possession and title to mer- 
chandize; but he did not see how 
it was possible for trade to be 
carried on, if possession were not 
allowed to be prima facie proof 
of title. The petition on the table 
prayed that this might be the law, 
and the greater part of the com- 
merce of London, and two-thirds 
of the foreign trade of the coun- 
try, already rested on this prin- 
ciple of general equity. He had 
also said that a change of system 
was recommended by analogy. In 
support of this opinion he would 
refer to money transactions, With 
respect to exchequer bills, and 
indeed bills of every description, 
the principle of protecting the 
ledgee was sanctioned by law. 
f any person consigned exchequer 
bills to another, who pledged them 
to a third party, there was no 
doubt that the pledgee had a right 
to the property. Therefore, with 
regard to all kinds of money se- 
curities, the law made possession 
equivalent to title. He did not 
see why the same _ protection 
should not be given to the pledgee 
in all commercial transactions as 
was already given with regard to 
exchequer bills, bills of exchange, 
and other money securities. He 
came now to the point of autho- 
rity. The first decision which 
led to the course now acted on 
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being considered law, took place 
in 1742. Here the noble earl 
entered into the history of this 
case, and others which had more 
recently taken place, and quoted 
the opinions of Lord Ellenborough 
and ir. Justice Le Blanc, who 
had regretted that the law should 
be as it now stood, To these 
two opinions he referred as suffi- 
cient authority for altering the 
present state of the law. He came 
now to the last point of consider- 
ation, which was, that the law, as 
it now stood, was contrary to the 
state of the law on the same sub- 
ject in other countries. That 
where there was no fraud on the 
part of the lender, the principal 
should suffer for the acts of his 
agent, was a principle not only re- 
cognized and enforced in every 
other country of Europe, but un- 
contradicted by the law of any 
country, except that of England, 
and the united states of America, 
who had borrowed their laws from 
England. The protection he pro- 
posed to afford to the pledgee was 
even at this moment the law of 
Scotland. On these grounds he 
recommended the adoption of this 
bill, convinced that it was found- 
ed on principles of justice and 
equity. 

The bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed 
on Friday. 

House of Commons, June 7th.— 
Mr. Peel said, that the bill which 
he was gving to ask leave to in- 
troduce into the house was the 
first-fruits of that liberal provision 
which it had recently, and in his 
opinion with great wisdom, made 
on behalf of the judges of the 
land. The object of his present 
bill was to throw an impediment 
in the way of fictitious writs of 
error. 
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error. A writ of error was an 
appeal from the judgment of the 
court, and superseded it for a consi- 
derabletime. Inthe court of king's 
bench, as well as in the court of 
common pleas, any individual had 
the power of suspending a judg- 
ment by suing out one of these 
writs, which was granted as a 
matter of course. It was found, 
in consequence of the inquiries in- 
stituted by the commission to in- 
quire into the abuses of courts of 
justice, that the number of writs 
of error, in the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, received in the 
exchequer chamber from the court 
of king’s bench, was 1,197. ‘To 
show how many of them were 
issued for mere purposes of delay, 
he would make a short statement 
tothe house. Out of these 1,197 


writs of error, 158 were never 
prosecuted at all; in 336 the pro- 


ceedings were abandoned ; in 702 
of them the judgment of the court 
of king’s bench was affirmed, and 
only in one of them was it re- 
versed. Out of the whole number 
there were only nine cases in which 
the parties thought proper to argue 
the grounds on which they had 
appealed, and in eight of them the 
argument was clearly against them. 
The delay which these proceedings 
had created to the suitor in ob- 
taining his judgment was about 
a year in each case, and was an 
evil of such a magnitude as called 
loudly upon the house for redress. 
On each of these writs the chief 
officer of the court was entitled to 
certain fees; but in consequence 
of the arrangement which had re- 
cently been made, these fees would 
cease to be paid to that officer, 
and would be carried over to the 
consolidated fund for the benefit 
of the public. By an act, passed 
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in the reign of James I., a check 
had been put upon frivolous ap- 
peals to the house of lords; and 
he now intended, by a similar pro- 
vision, to put an end to frivolous 
appeals from the ordinary courts 
of justice. His bill would provide, 
that every party suing out a writ 
of error, should enter into recog- 
nizances for the payment of twice 
the amount of debt, or damages, 
already found against him: so that 
hereafter any person suing out 
such a writ, would do it at his own 
peril, and would therefore take 
care that he had a valid point on 
which to object to the existing 
judgment, He concluded by ask- 
ing leave to bring in a bill, to pre- 
vent the practice of suing out fic- 
titious writs of error. — Leave 
granted. 

Mr. Sykes moved for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on soap and 
tallow candles, which was nega- 
tived without a division. 

Mr. Hume moved for eturns 
of all persons imprisoned by the 
governors in council of the seve- 
ral presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, without the institu- 
tion of judicial proceedings, and 
without a verdict obtained against 
them; distinguishing the number 
in'each government in each year ; 
the time, place, and all other cir- 
cumstances of their actual im- 
prisonment ; the causes which in- 
duced the governments thereto, the 
periods of confinement, and the 
age, sex, and rank of the parties, 
which was negatived by 74 against 
26, 

| Sir Francis Burdett moved, 
* That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying 
that his Majesty would be graci- 
ougly pleased to cause the evi- 
dence, taken before the commis- 

sioners 
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sioners appointed to inquire into 
the court of chancery to be laid 
before this house,” which was ne- 
gatived by 154 against 73. 

The Duchess of Kent's annuity 
bill was read a third time, and 

ssed. 

The report on the Duke of 
Cumberland’s annuity bill was 
fixed for Thursday next. 

The report of the newspapers 
postage bill was brought up. It 
was agreed that two-pence should 
be paid upon all votes of the house 
of commons, and newspapers sent 
from Great Britain or Ireland to 
the colonies, and three-pence upon 
all newspapers from the colonies 
home.— Adjourned at one o'clock. 

House of Commons, June 9.— 
Mr, Hume rose to submit the 
motion of which he gave notice 
respecting the practice of flogging 
inthe navy. He had intended to 
move for a committee on the sub- 
ject of impressment and flogging ; 
but he was now induced to alter 
his plan, and to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to prevent im- 
pressment. If he could point out 
a mode by which the navy might 
be recruited by volunteers, as the 
merchant service, he trusted the 
house would concur with him ia 
thinking that it would be most de- 
sirable that the unconstitutional 

ractice should be dispensed with. 

e would, if the house gave him 
leave, bring in his bill, and have 
it printed, in order to have it 
stand over for consideration, to 
be taken up next session. His 
bill would prevent the practice of 
impressment, except in cases of 
great emergency. He had con- 
sulted with several naval men on 
this subject, and it seemed to be 
the general opinion that the means 
might be devised for placing the 
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navy on the same footing as other 
branches of the force of the coun- 
try, as far as respected the faci- 
lities of keeping up the necessary 
strength by means of voluntary 
entry. One great cause which 
prevented this, was the power ex- 
ercised of punishing seamen at the 
discretion of one man. That was 
a source of the greatest injury to 
the service. He did not see why 
seamen should be subjected to 
such arbitrary punishments more 
than other persons employed in 
the defence of the country. No 
man was ever flogged in the army 
until his conduct had been tho- 
roughly sifted by a court-martial : 
why was a seaman to be placed 
in a different situation? Why 
was the one service to be freed 
from the infliction of punishment 
at the caprice of their officers, 
and the other to be exposed to it? 
He could see no reason in the 
world why the same ru'e should 
not be extended to both services. 
He understood that in some ves- 
sels containing from 200 to 600 
men, as for instance the Bulwark 
and the Dictator, it often hap- 
pened that there was not a single 
man flogged for six or eight 
months; but in other vessels he 
knew that men were flogged al- 
most daily, with a severity which 
to him was quite inexplicable. If 
no capricious punishment was al- 
lowed to be inflicted in the army, 
by parity of reason there should 
be some security afforded to the 
seaman that no capricious punish- 
ment should be inflicted in the 
navy. Ministers, during the last 
session of parliament, had exerted 
themselves very laudably to pre- 
vent arbitrary power being wan- 
tonly exercised over the slaves in 
Trinidad. They had issued an 


order 
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order in council on the 10th of 
March, 1824, limiting the number 
of lashes to be inflicted on any 
slave in one day to twenty-five ; 
declaring that even that number 
should not be inflicted until twen- 
ty-fours after the commission of 
the offence for which he was pu- 
nished, and awarding a definite 
penalty to any individual who 
should dare to act in violation of 
those provisions. Why were not 
the seamen of the country placed 
under similar protection? Why 
were not the nature of their of- 
fences defined and punished by 
law? Why was not some enact- 
ment made to prevent them, not 
only from being unduly punished, 
but also from being punished at 
all until the irritation of the mo- 
ment had subsided? He knew 


instances where officers had pu- 
nished men contrary to the rules 
laid down by the admiralty; and 


what did the house think that the 
admiralty did when such conduct 
was reported to them? Did they 
punish the officers? Oh no, they 
merely admonished them to be 
more cautious in future. To show 
how severe the punishments in- 
flicted in the navy were, the hon. 
member read two statements to 
the house, which he said the in- 
dividuals who had sent them to 
him were ready, if they might be 
permitted, to make good at the 
bar of the house. The first re- 
lated to circumstances which had 
taken place 20 years ago, and the 
Jast to circumstances which occur- 
red only last year. The_hon. 
member then read a long state- 
ment from a sailor, who said that 
he had joined the Howe, Captain 
Cockburn, in the year 1805, at 
some port in the East Indies ; that 
he had not been many days on 
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board before a marine received 
four dozen lashes because his 
musket had hung fire; and a vete. 
ran seaman as many more, because 
he remarked in conversation to 
the master at arms, that in all the 
thirty-five years during which he 
had been at sea, he had never seen 
so cruel a punishment inflicted for 
so trivial a cause ; that during all 
the time he had remained on board 
the Howe, similar punishments 
were frequently inflicted, and that 
the feelings of all on board ‘were 
harrowed and disgusted by them. 
The hon. member then read ano- 
ther statement, containing an ac- 
count of the punishments inflicted 
on board of one ship in the course 
of the year, from which it appear- 
ed that by far the greater part of 
its crew had been personally pu- 
nished in some way or other. 
He described the punishment of 
starting to the house, and the 
circumstances under which it was 
generally inflicted; and _ then 
asked whether it was too much, 
under such circumstances, to ask 
for the interposition of parliament? 
He could mention many cases in 
which the severest punishments 
had been inflicted upon seamen 
for trivial offences; but he thought 
that the mention of a single in- 
stance of oppressive punishment 
was sufficient to warrant the house 
to interfere, and prevent its re- 
currence. So much for the man- 
ner in which flogging was inflicted 
in the navy. It was his object to 
put an end to it without a court- 
martial, and to leave the seaman 
in the same situation that the 
soldier was in at present. It might 
be asked, why had he brought this 
subject before the house, when 
there were so many naval officers 
in parliament who must be better 

acquainted 
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acquainted with it than he was. 
The reason was, that though few 
. naval officers could be found to 
defend the present practice, none 
of them chose to put themselves 
forward to put an end to it. Some 
of them, from the habits of early 
education, were enamoured of the 
ractice: others looked at it with 
a lenient eye; and many more of 
them durst not express the opinions 
they entertained regarding it, lest 
by so doing they should, as an 
hon. friend of his had said on a 
former occasion, be obliged to 
turn their stern upon the admiralty. 
Another object of his bill was to 
limit the period of service in the 
navy to seven or ten years, ac- 
cording to the plan which Mr. 
Windham had introduced into the 
army, and to give to every sea- 
man who had served that period, 
a certificate of such service to 
secure him in future against im- 


pressment, though, in the altered 
system which he wished to intro- 
duce, he thought that impressment 
would be unnecessary, as the navy 


would be always filled with volun- 


teers. There was no difficulty in 
getting mariners, though they were 
subject to the same laws, disci- 
pline, and punishment as_ the 
sailors, in consequence of their 
receiving a bounty on their enlist- 
ment, and of their being enlisted 
only for a limited period. Under 
such an alteration as he proposed, 
he anticipated that in future there 
would be as little difficulty in pro- 
curing seamen. The rate of wages 
in the navy, he complained, was 
not commensurate with the rate of 
wages in any other service. Sea- 
men at present received in the 
merchant service 3/. 10s, per 
month; but in the navy they only 
received 34s. per month. He 
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thought that, even with these 
disadvantages, men would prefer 
serving in the navy to serving in 
the merchant’s service, if the arbi- 
trary power of flogging were taken 
away, and if the other measures 
which he recommended were car- 
ried into execution. Sailors, 
owing to the hardships to which 
they were exposed, generally suf- 
fered under a premature old age, 
and he would therefore recom- 
mend that pensions should be 
granted to them proportionate to 
their length of service. Ifa pension 
of 7/. or 10/. a year were granted 
to a man after he had served ten 
years, it would be received by the 
navy as a boon of great importance. 
He contended, that as a recom- 
nse for those hardships, the 
teas ought to do two things for 
the sailors—it ought to give them 
pensions proportioned to their 
length of service, and to alter the 
present distributionof prize-money. 
Was it right, he would ask, that 
when a prize was taken, the cap- 
tain’s share of the booty should _ 
be equal to that of the whole of 
the crew put together? The offi- 
cers should not be taught to look 
upon prize-money as an induce- 
ment to enter the navy; but the 
men, he contended, should. Of 
all future prizes he would give 
six-eighths to the men, and would 
leave only the other two-eighths 
to the officers. The Marquis of 
Hastings, and the other officers 
of our Indian army, had aban- 
doned the whole of their prize 
money to their men; and he would 
advise the officers of the navy ta 
follow their bright and glorious 
example. If such alterations were 
introduced into the naval service, 
he would undertake to say that, 
let war come when it might, they 
would 
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would have as many seamen as 
they wished to man their fleet 
without impressment: but, as an 
emergency might arise, in which 
it would be impossible to wait till 
volunteers were collected, he would 
have such a register kept of all the 
seamen in the country as had been 
prepared 150 years ago, and with 
this additional proviso—that every 
man at sea should be liable to 
serve for five years in his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, just as every man on 
shore was liable to serve in the 
army for the same time. The 
hon. member concluded by asking 
leave to bring in a bill containing 
the details of the measure of which 
he had stated the outlines to the 
house. He would not attempt to 
press it further this session, but 
would have it printed for the con- 
sideration of members during the 
recess of parliament. He then 
moved that “ leave be given to 
bring in a bill to amend the 22nd 
of Geo. IL. cap. 35; and to make 
a provision for the encouragement 
of seamen, and for the more ef- 
fectual manning of his Majesty's 
navy.” 

Sir F. Burdett seconded the 
motion. 

Sir G. Cockburn commenced 
his observations by complaining 
of the want of courtesy which the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had 
exhibited towards him in bringing 
forward a personal attack upon 
him, without giving him any in- 
formation of his intention to do 
so. Had he received notice of 
the hon. member's intention to 
make a direct charge upon his 
conduct, he would have brought 
the necessary documents from the 
admiralty to refute and repel it. 
He trusted that the house would 
recollect that twenty years ago the 
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discipline of the navy was different 
from what it was at present; and 
yet, at that very time, he had on 
board of his own ship made an 
order against “ starting,” and had 
absolutely quarrelled with a gentle. 
man, who had since quitted the 
service, for “ starting” the men 
without his permission. If the 
hon. member for Aberdeen would 
mention the name of the indivyi- 
duals who were said to have been 
punished as he described, he would 
in all probability be able to tel] 
him the real offences for which 
they were punished. As it was 
impossible for him to make such 
statement at present, he would 
confine himself to this observation 
—tlhat he had never inflicted any 
punishment, while he was in the 
service, except in the presence of 
his officers, or without inquiring 
into the nature of the offence 
which had been committed. With 
regard to the bill which the hon. 
member asked leave to introduce, 
he would now beg leave to say a 
word or two. The reason alleged 
by the hon. member for bringing 
it in was, that the seamen were so 
ill-treated in the naval service of 
the country that they had a strong 
dislike to it. The statement, how- 
ever, of the hon. member went 
along to disprove his own argu- 
ment, for he had told the house that 
sailors were now procured for the 
navy without impressment, though 
they received only 34s. per month 
in the king’s service, and 3/, 10s. 
- month in the merchant service. 

e then explained what was the 
nature of the retiring allowances 
for seamen, and warrant officers, 
after their periods of services for 
twelve, fourteen, and twenty-one 
years, which he deemed to be suf- 
ficient, and denied that the hon. 
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member was borne out in his com- 
parison between the army and 
navy. The army were enlisted 
for life, the navy for a limited 
period, and liable to be paid off 
every three years; and so far from 
the general tendency of the com- 
mercial marine being to induce a 
preference for that service to the 
injury of the navy, as the hon. 
member seemed to suppose, the 
fact was the reverse ; for the admi- 
ralty, on the application of the 
merchant service, had repeatedly 
written to their officers on foreign 
stations to discourage their enlist- 
ing seamen from the commercial 
marine, unless it became abso- 
jutely necessary, from the urgency 
of the public business. And, in- 
deed, this was done by the admi- 
ralty contrary to an old statute, 
which, for the purpose of encou- 
raging the navy at the expense of 
the war marine, abrogated their 
private articles upon entrance into 
the king’s service. When the hon. 
member argued upon the analogy 
of courts-martial, between the ser- 
vice of the army and navy, and 
insisted that no punishment in the 
former could be inflicted without 
such court, he had omitted sta- 
ting that when the army were ac- 
tually engaged in the field, there 
was a proviso that punishment 
could be inflicted by the com- 
mander-in-chief's order to the 
provost-marshal. Now he would 
ask, whether the general service 
of the navy at sea did not re- 
semble that of the army in the 
field, and whether the same power 
of discipline ought not to be 
allowed to the one as to the 
other? A ship, for instance, 
sailed upon a three years’ voyage 
round the world, and it was im- 
possible to have a court-martial 
1$25. 
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on board. What then was to be 
done? Was the offender to be 
kept in irons all that time, or 
even to be kept in custody? and 
what other alternative had the 
captain for punishing the want 
of discipline in his ship? This 
was the ordinary case of the navy, 
and did it not resemble the case 
provided for the army in the 
field? ‘The captain must, in these 
cases, abandon the supreme com- 
mand of his crew, and the ne- 
cessary enforcement of discipline, 
if the honourable member's mo- 
tion received the sanction of 
the house. Let it not, how- 
ever, be understood that the ad- 
miralty held out any encourage- 
ment to the infliction of corporal 
punishment ; on the contrary, they 
called for returns of its infliction, 
and he could give no better proof 
of the moral discipline of the navy 
than to say, that these accounts 
were transmitted from the service 
as often blank as full; and he 
could assure the house, that the 
lords of the admiralty marked with 
peculiar approbation those officers 
who had maintained discipline 
without resorting to coercive 
means. But of the necessity of 
the existence of this principle he 
had no doubt; indeed, it was re- 
cognized by the courts of law in 
a recent case, in which a captain 
of a merchant vessel was declared 
justified in the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment, for the due 
maintenance of the discipline of 
his ship. Were they then pre- 
pared to deny to the navy, that: 
which they were ready to confer 
upon the commercial marine? All 
he could say was, that if they did, 
they would strike altogether at 
the root of the discipline of the 
king's service. Then, as‘ to the: 
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hon. member's argument about 
impressment, all that the admi- 
ralty wished was, to prevent as 
much as possible the necessity of 
resorting to impressment, but 
nothing would be more impolitic 
than to abrogate their power of 
doing so, considering the deep 
responsibility which was vested in 
the government. It was the com- 
mercial marine which kept up a 
nursery for the war service ; and 
unless the house was prepared to 
keep up in time of peace a mari- 
time strength, which the sudden 
emergency of war might call forth, 
he was at a loss to see how the 
public service could at such a 
crisis be adequately provided for. 
He could positively say, that the 
service of the navy was never 
upon a better footing than it was 
at this moment; and he could 
with equal confidence declare, 
that the principle of the hon, mem- 
ber’s motion was calculated to 
interfere with the essential main- 
tenance of due discipline : and all 
he would say in concluding his 
opposition to the motion was this 
—that the hon. member had en- 
tirely mistaken the meaning of 
the 86 articles of war, when he 
limited the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment to the operation 
of the 36th. All who attentively 
looked at them would see that the 
power was expressed in the pre- 
vious articles, even to the penalty 
of death; and that the 36th article 
merely mitigated the punishment 
in certain cases not before ex- 


punnees | 

Sir W.de Crespigny was under 
the necessity of thinking that the 
dicipline of the navy could not be 
maintained without confiding the 
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Sir Isaac Coffin rose amid loud 
cries of ‘ question.” He re. 
marked, that he had some claim 
upon their attention, for never jn 
his life had he spoken ten minutes 
together. All he had to say was, 
that this motion was not only un. 
necessary, but mischievous; for it 
went to cast a slur upon the cha- 
racter of the officers of the navy, 
which was most unfounded. Ip. 
deed, his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
was no seaman, and he would re. 
commend him not to meddle in 
this sweeping way with their 
duties, but rather to remember 
the adage—Ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam. 

Mr. Robertson declared his con- 
viction, founded pon practical 
experience, that the discipline of 
the navy could be maintained 
without the infliction of degrading 
corporal punishment. He had 
himself commanded ships in the 
Indian trade as large as vessels of 
war, and had often navigated them 
with a mixed crew, sometimes 
with only three real sailors fit 
for their whole duties, and yet he 
had done this without resorting to 
so severe a punishment. 

Sir Joseph York said, that his 
honourable friend who had last 
spoken was greater than all the 
great men that had ever flourished 
in the navy; he was the very 5o- 
lon of the sea, and ought at once. 
to change his clothes and put on 
a full admiral’s uniform, for never 
did man deserve it better. To 
navigate a ship like a man of war, 
with only three good navigators 
among the crew, was the greatest 
achievement he had ever heard of, 
and to his hon. friend ought hence- 
forth to be given the trust of wield- 
ing in the highest rank the thun- 
ders of the British navy. Theo 
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as to the mode of conducting 
naval courts-martial, or even the 
solemnity of inflicting punishment, 
he could declare that the business 
was always done with as much 
system, scrutiny, and form, as 
characterized civil proceedings at 
home. How, then, could it be 
said that men of valour and honour 
were prone to severity and op- 
pression ? Were naval officers in 
general men of an unfeeling na- 
ture? were they less sensible than 
other men of the influence of rea- 
son and humanity? and how but 
upon the notion of their insensibi- 
lity could such a question as this 
be supported ? As to the crews, 
he did not deny but some two- 
thirds were good—of others in the 
remainder, he would, however, 
from his professional experience 
declare, that so far from moral 
leetures about personal character 
operating upon them, they might 
as well talk to pigs. Some of 
them were as insensible as brutes, 
and bore their floggings accord- 
ingly; indeed, they were classed 
as formerly the hard drinkers 
were—(he was glad the practice 
was on the decline in the navy)— 
there were the five-dozen men, as 
there had been the five-bottle 
men. His firm persuasion, how- 
ever, was, that the existing dis- 
cipline, or at least the reserved 
power of inflicting it, could not be 
abrogated. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the 
subject before the house was one 
of a highly serious nature, involv- 
ing matters of great national im- 
portance. However brilliant the 
faculty of wit might be which any 
member possessed, it could not 
be well displayed on so grave an 
occasion. To say the least, there 
was no good taste in showing 
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one’s-self facetious upon ques- 
tions which affected the suffer- 
ings of others, though it might 
be next to impossible among 
those who were listening to pre- 
vent the feeling of mirth. he 
best defence which could be set 
up for such jocularity was, that 
the speaker, like the gallant ad- 
miral who had just sat down, had 
been carried away by the flow of 
animal spirits. Now, as he un- 
derstood the question, his hon. 
friend near him merely proposed 
to do that which had been the de- 
clared opinion of many able and 
intelligent men who had written 
on the subject during a long time 
past; the alterations which he 
proposed had been over and over 
again recommended by captains, 
commanders, and other experi- 
enced persons; nor had one sin- 
gle statement of his hon. friend 
received the slightest answer from 
the gallant adrmral who had un- 
dertaken thattask. His hon. friend 
contended that there was no ne- 
cessity to engage’ force on the side 
of government to man the fleets, 
if they would only proceed by the 
known motives of human nature— 
take the fair course whieh pre- 
vailed in other cases- -viz. by hold- 
ing out sufficient inducements for 
those who were to be invited by 
them to face the dangers and en- 
counter the perils which hung 
upon the lives of those devoted 
to the maritime defence of the 
country. What was there to which 
any man could seriously object in 
this? And on what a mistimed 
occasion did the argument of pub- 
lic economy, the only one which 
could be rationally opposed to it, 
occur? The ministers were pom- 
pous and swelling in their descrip- 
tion of the growing resources and 
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increasing mercantile prosperity. 
To hear them talk, one might be 
led to suppose that the country 
and the treasury were overflow- 
ing with wealth, and that the chief 
difficulty was in finding proper 
objects on whom to bestow it. 
No necessity had been shown, no 
statement advanced — there was 
no pretext, not even the least 
colourable, for augmenting to a 
great, a really monstrous amount, 
the income of the judges. It was 
Only natural, and that which must 
follow, to make a corresponding 
addition to the salaries in every 
other office. At such a time it 
seemed very strange that the house 
should refuse at least to consider 
the means of rendering the sea- 
service—the most useful to the 
country, the most arduous, and 
the worst requited—more invit- 
ing to the community; to see if 
means more effectual and more 
just might not be resorted to 
for obtaining men, than that of 
violently forcing them from their 
families, and heaping upon their 
guiltless persons the accumulated 
horrors of imprisonment; for in 
this was the great mischief, to 
which flogging was but a neces- 
sary corollary. Men taken by 
force and injustice into a toiling 
and dangerous pursuit, could only 
be kept down to the level of the 
discipline by other methods which 
were equally revolting to huma- 
nity. What, then, did his hon. 
friend propose? He merely said, 
“ Let me, after well considering 
the subject, make one endeavour 
to show how you may get rid of 
all these evils, which every one of 
you must equally with myself 
deplore, by bringing in a bill.” 
There needed no questions to be 
asked; the subject was fully 


known; all the world was ac. 
quainted with the shocking nature 
of the naval discipline and punish- 
ments. ‘There was nothing want- 
ing—there was nothing asked, but 
the liberty of bringing the propo- 
sitions of his hon. friend before 
the house, for their adoption or 
rejection, as best suited them. 
selves. The gallant admiral had 
treated his hon. friend as if he 
were incapable of comprehendi 
these questions of practice—as if 
he could not be supposed equal to 
an opinion upon matters of fact, 
His hon. friend had proved too 
often his power in that way, to 
make a formal justification neces- 
sary. Ministers knew, and so did 
the gallant admiral, that the head 
of his hon. friend was full of very 
useful facts; for he must have 
surprised each of them in their 
turn with the knowledge which 
he evinced of facts connected 
with their various departments. 
But to return to the subject. His 
hon. friend proposed to take from 
the officers of the navy the dan- 
gerous powers of coercion which 
they had hitherto held. How 
shocking was the idea of a beard- 
less boy chastising a veteran sea- 
man of a gallant and unquestion- 
able character! The gallant ad- 
miral had made it a part of his 
case that thirty-five out of thirty- 
six of the articles of war decreed 
death. Who could doubt but that 
to an honourable and brave man 
death would be preferable? His 
hon. friend did not propose to 
loosen the discipline: he only 
wanted to secure to the officers of 
the navy a time of reflection be- 
tween ordering the punishment 
and executing it, that they might 
not do that in the heat and h 
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the best as well as the worst minds 
were liable—which their cooler 
regson would condemn. For this 
purpose he had proposed more 
formal proceedings in naval punish- 
ments. He was reminded, how- 
ever, of the power of the provost- 
marshal, when he had adverted to 
the milder discipline of the army. 
The provost-marshal was autho- 
rized in the march of an army to 
order any man who had flagrantly 
broken through the discipline, to 
be hanged up. But the difference 
of circumstances which could alone 
iustify the exercise of that power, 
was left out of the question. A 
eeneral marching through a fo- 
reign country with an army, for 
the conduct and preservation of 
which he was answerable to his 
government, might be compelled 
to do that which nothing but the 
absence of all law and established 
regulations could justify. Be- 
sides, the offences, whatever they 
might happen to be, would be 
committed in the face, or within 
the immediate knowledge of the 
troops; no doubt of the facts, no 
question of justice, could intervene 
to do away with the paramount 
necessity of good order and obe- 
dience. But if the provost-mar- 
shal, under other circumstances 
than those, were to exercise that 
power,—if he put it in force when 
plenty of time might, without m- 
convenience, be taken to clothe 
justice with her proper insignia, 
who could justify the act of the 
provost-marshal then? To bring 
in his case was literally asking to 
have that which ought to be limit- 
ed by rules, left all discretionary, 
because, in another case, there was 
discretionary power necessarily left 
in some cases out of a system ac- 
tually limited by rules. A more 
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modest and unobjectionable mo- 
tion than that of his hon. friend 
could not be made. The labour 
was all his own. He wished to 
acquaint the house with the effect 
of wliat he had discovered. The 
failure of the motion, if it were 
rejected, would be his; and all the 
ridicule and obloquy of defeat 
would be his. Under these con- 
ditions, he wished to be allowed 
to offer something for the public 
service. In this he was assisted 
by the testimony of an hon. mem- 
ber opposite, who told the house 
that he once commanded an India 
ship. The statements which he 
had made were not to be done 
away by any rough and boisterous 
ridicule, come from whom it might. 
That hon. gentleman had told the 
house of an instance of workin 
a ship home with a diminished 
number of men, who were of the 
worst and most degraded order of 
seamen, and must, therefore, be 
supposed the less capable of being 
controlled, without the aid of those 
punishments and that force which 
were held to be necessary for the 
national sea service. As to the 
plea of the navy having a portion 
of wretches among them whose 
principles and conduct could not 
be subdued without the roughest 
discipline, the answer was plain— 
they ought not to let such persons 
into the navy any more than they 
were allowed to be in the army. 
For what was the effect of it but 
to degrade and subject the honest, 
honourable, gallant men of our 
fleets to the low and brutalizing 
condition of the discharged felons? 
God forbid that he should have 
any other view than that of giving 
equal advantages to the officers: 
the country could not find means 
to reward them in a way equal to 
their 
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their actions. He would have 
their age provided with whatever 
was befitting to their ease and 
comfort, and they should pass the 
remainder of their lives, after 
bleeding for their country, in ho- 
nour and happiness. He was of 
opinion that the country was able 
to do all this, and provide men 
also, without having recourse to 
that home slave trade—the im- 
pressment— far worse, in his mind, 
than the African slave trade, and, 
as his hon. friend was prepared to 
prove, with many able and expe- 
rienced writers who had gone be- 
fore, more costly to the country in 
real pounds, shillings, and pence, 
than would be the fair rewards, 
and compensations, and bounties, 
which would be necessary to ren- 
der the service a desirable object 
to that class of the people. One 


thing was clear— the motion would 


do good, whether granted or not. 


His honourable friend had laid 
his plan before the house, and the 
effect of all such motions was to 
diminish the evils. It was now 
admitted that formerly there did 
take place, under pretext of dis- 
cipline, acts of a most unjustifiable 
nature. He gave the admiralty 
full credit for the steps which they 
had taken in the line of improve- 
ment; but it seemed to be with 
government as with some other 
great philosophers—they required 
the diligence of flappers conti- 
nually about them. Parliament 
might get a little good out of 
them, but they must not forget 
the flapper. He hoped that his 
hon. friend would be allowed to 
bring in his bill. He had heard 
no argument of danger or incon- 
venience to prevent it. The gal- 
lant admiral who was so witty was 
no less visionary in his notions— 
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they were perfectly groundless 
He stuck, however, upon the fair 
reward and advantage of the 
officers. No men had ever de. 
served better — nonce had ever done 
so much perhaps for the glory 
of their country. He had thought 
the reference of the gallant ad. 
mirat to the 35 articles which de. 
creed death was by no means 
happy for his purpose. To be 
sure, if there ever was a method 
devised for making and keeping 
a system not only inoperative but 
loathsome, it was to write death, 
death, death, to all varieties of 
offences which did not deserve it, 
and upon which it could not be 
visited. The gallant admiral ob- 
jected to the Solon of their side 
of the house. He had much rea- 
son to say to the gallant admiral, 
“ Take away your Draco code, 
which, by your own admission, is 
too bloody for any occasion.” 

Sir George Clerk said, that there 
had been no case made out by 
the hon. mover to justify the 
house in allowing him to tamper 
with a subject so serious as the 
existence and welfare of the navy. 
If the hon. gentleman could sue- 
ceed in repealing among the ar- 
ticles of war the one to which he 
objected, he would not be much 
nearer his object, for he must 
then move for the repeal of the 
act of Geo. LI., upon which they 
were founded. The endeavour to 
assimilate naval with regimental 
courts-martial was obviously im- 
proper, because of the necessary 
authority which must be left, for 
safety as well as discipline, with 
the several officers of the ships. 
The idea of lessening the severity 
of the discipline by it was alto- 
gether erroneous. The inferior 
officers caused most of the pu- 
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nisiments to be inflicted by the 
complaints which they found it 
necessary to make from time to 
time to the captain, who used his 
own discretion in remitting or mo- 
derating them. If this discretion 
were taken away, the punishments 
would be more formally adjudged, 
and consequently more positively 
enforced. As to giving the offi- 
cers time, 24 hours or more, to 
reflect upon what was going to be 
done, in 99 eases out of ever 

100, much more time Tome | 
The punishments were conducted 
with the utmost solemnity; the 
whole crew were called up to wit- 
ness them. As to a strippling 
having the power to flog an old 
veteran, a gallant honourable sea- 
men, undoubtedly if that were 
to happen, the young gentleman 
would be sent home. The house 
must look at the delicate situation 
in which a captain was placed with 
the health, lives, discipline, and 
property which he had to protect. 
Then they must consider the na- 
ture of the offences by which that 
discipline was infringed -—princi- 
pally arising from drunkenness and 
theft. The number who must be 
kept in irons on some occasions, 
with others who must guard them, 
would make the hands searce for 
navigating the ship. The captains 
were subject to the control of the 
admiralty, who carefully examined 
into their books once a quarter. 
The first part of the plan of the 
hen, gentleman, for raising the 
wages, wag unnecessary and impo- 
litic. They could always get sea- 
men at lower wages than the mer- 
chants could get them; so that 
the only effect of raising the wages 
im the navy would be to raise the 
wages of the merchant service. 
As to the argument which the 
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hon. gentleman derived from the 
fact that there was no flogging on 
board the Bulwark for a certain 
portion of time, it would be just 
as good to say, that because in 
one assize town there had been 
no execution, therefore the penal 
laws for inflicting capital panish- 
ments ought to be done away. As 
to limiting the term of service, 
and awarding pensions, that had 
been done ten years ago; anda 
seaman who had served twenty- 
seven years could claim his dis- 
charge, and 1s, 6d. per day for 
the rest of his life : a petty officer, 
under the same circumstances, 
would be entitled to 45/. a-year, 
In altering the distribution of 
prize-money, the justice of the 
case was not so clear. A captain 
took a prize at considerable risk 
to himself, because if the vessel 
were not condemned in the admi- 
ralty court as lawful capture, 
according to the law of nations, 
he might be called upon for resti- 
tution. What captain, under more 
disadvantageous conditions, would 
encounter such a risk? The ar- 
guments of his gallant friend were 
conclusive —they ought not to 
tamper with a system under which 
the navy had prospered for so 


longs time. 

r. Hume replied. He had 
shown the whole of his plan at 
the commencement to the house. 
If any man would say, that in his 
opinion impressment ought not, if 
it could, be done away, to that man 
he would have nothing to say. 
He pledged hinself to show to all 
the rest that there was the greatest 
inconvenience and expense in 
retaining it. The militia were 
bound to serve for five years. 
Why should seafaring men object 
to the like term -of five years’? 
They 
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They would not object to it; and 
here would be found at all times 
adequate means of naval defence. 
He complained of the gallant ad- 
miral who spoke last, having mis- 
led the house by inducing them 
to believe that every seaman was 
entitled to a pension. After 21 
years a seaman might claim a 
pension, but for any shorter 
period, or upon a claim for re- 
tiring in consequence of wounds, 
the admiralty used their own dis- 
cretion. In 1777, Mr. Luttrell 
had made a motion of this kind 
in the house, and withdrew it, 
upon an understanding from go- 
vernment that they would do away 
with impressment forthwith. From 
that time to this, it had unceas- 
ingly prevailed, whenever the 
country was embarked in war. 
He had heard nothing to prevent 
him from dividing the house. 


Mr Sykes had lived many years 
in a seaport, which had given him 
a correct knowledge of the horrors 
and crimes to which impressment 


gave rise. The town was com- 
monly shaken with riots, growing 
out of this cause, though rarely 
by any other.  Perjuries were 
multiplied, to exempt individuals 
from the hardships of the service. 
A little boy got three fingers 
chopped off, by accident, from his 
right hand. His father congratu- 
lated himself that the child, when 

own up, would not be pressed 
into the service. It was a system, 
taken together with flogging, 4l- 
together loathsome, brutalizing, 
cruel, and impolitic. 

The house divided—against the 
motion, 45 ; for it, 23; majority, 
22. 

Sir John Newport, adverting to 
the motion regarding the charter- 
schools of Ireland, which he was 
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about to submit to the house, said 
the whole question lay in a very 
narrow compass indeed. It re. 
garded the propriety of taking 
some legal measures against a set 
of men who_had, in the discha 
of their functions, done every 
thing that was unjust, oppressive, 
and unwarrantable. Upon the 
management of those institutions 
which he was going to advert to, 
it had been his fate now, for 2] 
years past, to address this house 
on a variety of occasions. In 
every case wherein he had ex- 
posed instances of the most gross 
mismanagement, and of the most 
flagrant perversions of the public 
bounty, as connected with the 
charter schools of Ireland, he had 
been combated by gentlemen on 
the other sides, either with eva- 
sive promises or direct denials, 
In the mean while the existence 
of the evils complained of was 
perfectly notorious; and some 
idea of their magnitude might be 
formed when he stated, that since 
the union the public had at dif- 
ferent times bestowed upon the 
support of the chartered schools 
of Ireland, sums of money to the 
incredible amount of nearly 
600,000/. When the house ad- 
verted to the reports which had 
been, from time to time, made 
to them on this subject, how 
would hon. gentlemen on the 
other side be able to make out 
those assertions of immaculate 
purity and honest management 
which they had so loudly ad- 
vanced in favour of those who 
immediately preside over those 
chartered schools? Unfortunately, 
it was no unusual thing for par- 
liament to hear similar language 
about such matters. And many 
years ago, even, when the atten- 
tion 
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tion of that justly celebrated man, 
the philanthropic Howard, whose 
diffusive benevolence extended to 
the whole of Europe, and indeed 
of the world, was directed to the 
chartered schools of Ireland and 
their condition, promises of amend- 
ment were held out, and the best 
hopes were excited. But what 
was the result of those promises ? 
The schools in question, so far 
from being ameliorated, were de- 
teriorated. In 1806 it appeared 
by one of the reports that the 
chartered schools of Ireland were 
discovered to be, as they were 
in the time of Mr. Howard, ex- 
ceedingly ineffective for almost all 
the excellent purposes of their in- 
stitution, and full of abuses. It 


was in consequence of a petition 
from the archbishop, the bishops, 
and many of the dignified clergy, 
and of the most distinguished 


members of the laity of Ireland, 
that the charter-schools of that 
country were originally founded, 
and endowed with lands for the 
support and the furtherance of the 
objects of their establishment. The 
first of these schools was founded 
in 1734; and in the three fol- 
lowing years, seven more. The 
plan of founding these institutions 
carried with it so powerful a re- 
commendation to the patronage 
of the public, that one individual, 
a Dutchman, was said to have sub- 
scribed as much as 46,0002. three 
per cents. towards their support ; 
another person about 20,0001., 
and several other private charac- 
ters very large sums; so that the 
rental of these schools, in conse- 
quence, now amounted to upwards 
of 7,000/. per annum. In 1808 a 
report was given in to parliament 
signed by the archbishop of Dub- 
lin and other distinguished per- 
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sonages who had visited these 
schools previously; and until 1817, 
nothing further seemed to have 
been done on the subject. In 
1817 Mr. Thackeray was appointed 
to examine into and report upon 
the condition of these establish- 
ments ; and after Mr. Thackeray, 
Mr. Lee. These commissioners 
Stated, that at the period of their 
visitation the condition of the 
schools was far from satisfactory, 
and the system pursued in them 
most vicious. Here the right hon. 
baronet quoted largely from Mr. 
Lee’s report relative to the marked 
superiority, in all respect, of intel- 
ligence, vivacity, and apparent 
contentment, observable in the 
half-naked children of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry, over the chil- 
dren brought up at these schools : 
the cruel enormities practised by 
the masters of such schools, in 
many cases, in the punishment of 
the children—such as seizing them 
by the throat, half strangling them 
by that means, and at the same 
time administering severe flogging 
with a cane; their employment 
on Sundays in preparing speci- 
mens of penmanship to be laid 
before the visiting committee of 
15, because on week days some 
of the masters compelled them to 
work in the (to them) more pro- 
fitable occupation of weaving, al- 
though these were masters of 
schools established and supported 
by, members of the protestant 
clergy and communion. The right 
hon, gentleman next cited from 
the reports, several passages re- 
lative to the chartered school at 
Stradbally. There the boys were 
asked by one of the visiters whe- 
ther they were well used; and 
though they were very oppres- 
sively and cruelly treated, such ~ 


was 
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was their terror of the master that 
they answered in the affirmative. 
It appearing afterwards that there 
was good reason to believe a very 
different story, they were seve- 
rally examined ; but the catechist, 
who discovered what the true state 
of the case was, reported not to 
the committee, but to the master 
himself. Here, again, a variety 
of details relating to the severity 
of some of the punishments in- 
flicted at this school, and the 
trivial grounds of their infliction, 
were entered into by the right 
hon. baronet, who mentioned, 
among others, the case of a boy 
who was in one day nine times 
flogged with a leathern thong, and 
thus received about 100 lashes. 
As to the system of education, 
some of the boys were found to 
be ignorant whether the word 
* Europe implied a man, a place, 
or a thing.” The master was a 
farmer, renting three farms, con- 
taining 150 acres in all, and there- 
fore attended very little to the 
discharge of his duty ia the school, 
He made the boys work for him 
in his garden; and one day, when 
they had been working very hard, 
and were very hungry, a party of 
them stole and ate one of his raw 
cabbages, for which he thought 
proper to punish them very se- 
verely. The house will be pleased 
to observe, that there was left by 
the Jate bishop Pocock, a bequest 
for the establishment of a weaving 
school; and the building a place, 
to be atiached to it, for the pur- 
pose of affording the scholars re- 
ligious instruction. Now, by the 
last reports it appeared, that out 
of 36 scholars in this establish- 
ment, there were only 13 who 
could read; only six copy-books 
among the whole number of boys; 
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that the master could not 

and that there was no usher. Seve. 
ral of these scholars, however, were 
grown up young men. This was at 
Newport, in the vicinity of which, 
such was the anxiety for instruc. - 
tion among the peasantry, that at 
a cabin only two miles distant, 96 
of their children met constantly to 
be taught. At another place, a 
young man had taken a stable for 
the purpose of teaching the poor, 
and so crowded were the floors of 
this place, that the children were 
absolutely obliged to betake them- 
selves to the manger. At the 
charter school of Clonmel, there 
were only two scholars, and no 
books ; and for a master, one was 
a mere cripple, but who had a 
salary of 50/. per annum, and 24 
acres of land, at a rental of 25s. 
per acre—the very next adjoining 
land, letting commonly at the time 
of the report at eight guineas, and 
now at six guineas per acre. Not 
only were the objects of these cha- 
rities perverted, but the secretary 
in effect prevented all complaints 
from reaching the committee, by 
refusing to present memorials from 
complainants. ‘There was an un- 
derstanding, indeed, between the 
registrar and the masters of these 
schools, who constantly made him 
presents (as the right hon. bart.was 
informed), and advanced monies 
without interest. Now the obser- 
vations which he (Sir J. Newport) 
had addressed to the house, be 
did not mean to apply by any 
means to all the parochial 

of Ireland, but only to those char- 
ter schools which were under the 
superintendence of masters who 
had so shamefully and outrage- 
ously misconducted themselves. 
All his anxiety was, that those who 


had been guilty of those cruelties 
should 
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should be visited by the law; and 
taught to learn that it would not 
suffer them with impunity to out- 
rage humanity and justice in their 
conduct towards the friendless and 
otherwise unprotected individuals 
who were confided to their care. 
He concluded by moving, “ That 
a humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, expressive of the 
deep sense of regret and indig- 
nation with which this house has 
perused the details of the unwar- 
rantable cruelties practised on the 
children in the several charter- 
schools of Ireland, as contained 
in the reports of the commissioners 
of education, and praying that 
his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to direct his law officers 
mm that part of the united king- 
dom to institute criminal prose- 
cutions against the abettors of 
those dreadful outrages, as far as 
they may be amenable to the laws 
for the same.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, there was 
not a sentiment of regret or detes- 
tation, with respect to the acts 
described, which was to be found 
either in the report, or in the 
speech of the right hon. baronet, 
in which he did not entirely par- 
ticipate. He was, therefore, freed 
from the necessity of travelling 
through the various matters of de- 
tail which formed a great part of 
the speech of the right hon. ba- 
ronet; but he was not freed from 
other difficulties which were con- 
nected with the mode in which 
this subject had been brought 
before the house. Those diffi- 
culties had nothing to do with his 
own private feelings on the sub- 
ject, but applied exclusively to 
the course which it was most ex- 
et to take on this occasion. 

question was, whether it 
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would not be better to leave the 
adoption of that plan which would 
be most effectua! to correct the 
evils complained of to those whose 
official duty it was to inquire into 
them; and if they neglected that 
sacred duty, then to call for the 
authority of that house to apply 
a proper remedy? Qne difficulty 
of the case was, that the report 
had only been before the house 
for five or six days. Therefore 
no opportunity had been afforded 
to examine the documents on 
which it was founded, nor to enter 
into communication with the go- 
vernment of Ireland as to the 
mode which that government might 
deem it most advisable to adopt. 
In every page of that report re- 
ference was made to the appendix, 
and the commissioners distinctly 
stated, that the real state of the 
schools could not be understood, 
except by a careful perusal of the 
documents contained in that ap- 
pendix. He recommended, there- 
fore, as an individual member of 
parliament, that they ought to wait 
until those documents were forth- 
coming. If, however, there a 
peared to be a general feeling in 
the house, that this resolution 
should be agreed to before the 
government took any step for the 
purpose of bringing to punish- 
ment, as far as they were ame- 
nable to law, the individuals ac- 
cused, he, for one, would not 
raise his voice against it, Still 
he thought it better to leave the 
subject with government: and 
having said thus much, he did 
not deem it necessary to trouble 
the house with his opinion as to 
the proper remedy of the evil. 
The defects of the system on 
which the charter-schools of Ire- 
land were conducted were so 
clearly 
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clearly pointed out by this report, 
that he had no doubt that the 
noble lord who was at the head 
of the government of Ireland, and 
the members of this commission, 
would as early as possible attend 
to and correct them, care being 
taken to preserve the interests 
of those unhappy individuals who 
were placed in those schools, in 
the alternative of their being 
either new - modelled or wholly 
given up. 

Mr. 8. Rice hoped that his right 
hon. friend would not withdraw 
his motion. Already had many 
valuable reports on this subject 
been laid upon their table, of 
which no notice had been taken. 
He alluded more particularly to 
the fourteenth report, which, as 
well as the others, was suffered to 
remain a mere dead letter. If 
the motion of his right hon. friend 
went to criminate a particular 
individual,—the schoolmaster of 
Sligo, or of any other place—that 
would form some reason for say- 
ing, “ Let us wait for the evi- 
dence.” But all the house were 
called on to confirm by their vote 
was, that a prima facie case had 
been made out, on competent au- 
thority, which demanded the adop- 
tion of such measures as the law 
advisers of the crown might deem 
necessary, under all the circum- 
stances that had been brought to 
view. The document before the 
house was sufficient for that pur- 
pose—not for the purpose of de- 
ciding on the conduct of any man 
or set of men, but for the purpose 
of calling for the adoption of legal 
proceedings. He was not willing 
to leave this question to the exe- 
ecutive government. The com- 
mission itself was a measure forced 
from the executive government by 


the voice of that house. If ever 
there were a document which 
loudly called for the interference 
of parliament, it was that which 
was now laid before them. This 
charter-school system was a speci- 
men of the exclusive protestant 
system of Ireland ; and therefore, 
on that point, it was more proper 
that it should be considered by the 
house and the public, than it even 
was with reference to the indi- 
viduals who were accused on this 
occasion. The charter - school 
system had constantly been recom- 
mended, both before and since the 
union, as essentially protestant, as 
absolutely necessary for the sup- 

rt of the protestant church in 
Ireland. In the year 1763, an 
address of the lord lieutenant set 
forth, “ that the charter-schools 
and provincial nurseries tended 
greatly to promote industry and 
the protestant religion in Ireland ;” 
and since the union, those schools 
had been defended on the same 
principle; and when gentlemen got 
up and said a word against them, 
they were accused with being hos- 
tile to the church of Ireland. The 
truth was, that those schools were 
nothing more than traps for Ro- 
man-catholics. It was by their 
operation that an attempt was 
made to separate the father and 
child, and they had led to the 
grossest abuses. When the right 
hon. gentleman called on them to 
take no steps on this occasion, was 
he aware that a report had been 
made in 1787, with respect to 
those schools, by Mr. Howard, 
and that the cases then adduced 
were as strong as those now brought 
forward ? In consequence of that 
report, the vote for charter-schools 
had been diminished; but steps 
had not been taken against re 

“ 
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who had misconducted themselves ; 
and, until that was done, justice 
would not be satisfied. Did the 
right hon. gentleman know that in 
1817, Mr. Thackeray made a re- 

rt on this subject, and the cases 
then disclosed (the case of Nelson 
and others) were more atrocious 
than those now brought forward ? 
The house, however, did not in- 
terfere—the general incorporation 
did not interfere—and the system 
went on as usual. The old adage 
was verified, that ‘* What was 
every body’s business,was nobody's 
business,” and the public money 
was voted away to an extent that 
could not be justified. Subse- 
quent to the union 638,000/. had 
been thrown away on those schools, 
out which, 9,000 apprentices had 
been sent. ‘This immense waste 
was sanctioned, for the purpose of 
keeping up an exclusive system 
of monopoly and bigotry. So far 
from doing good, those schools 
had aggravated the evils of Ireland. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by 
hoping, that a clause would be in- 
troduced in the appropriation act, 
taking from those to whom the 
funds connected with the charter- 
schools were at present intrusted, 
all control over them. At the 
proper time he would move, that 
any sum which might be granted, 
should be placed in the hands of 
the government of the country, 
and not in those of the governors 
of the charter schools. 

Mr. Goulburn, in explanation, 
said, that the votes for the charter- 
schools had decreased, since he 
came into office, from 29,0001. to 
19,000/. a year. 

Mr. Peel denied that the com- 
mission had been forced upon the 
government by the voice of that 
house. He had himself moved for 
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it, and every individual composing 
it had been selected on account of 
his fitness for the office. One of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Glascock, 
he never saw, but he had signal- 
ized himself by the strict perfor- 
mance of his duties on a com- 
mission in Scotland; and therefore 
he was appointed. It was thought 
desirable that there should be a 
Roman-catholic on the commis- 
sion, and therefore Mr. Blake, a 
gentleman of abilities, was ap- 
pointed. Mr. Grant, another mem- 
ber, he had never seen in his life ; 
and his hon. friend, (Mr. F. Lewis,) 
had, by his exertions in the course 
of an investigation relative to 
abuses in the revenue of Ireland, 
proved that he was calculated for 
this second situation. These were 
the commissioners, and he men- 
tioned them thus particularly, to 
show that the great desire of go- 
vernment was to have a full and 
fair examination into the matters 
complained of. ‘Two inquiries 
naturally presented themselves on 
this occasion ; one was, the policy 
of continuing the present system 
of charter-schools, or of putting 
an end to it; the other related to 
the course to be pursued in pu- 
nishing those persons who were 
concerned in the abuses noticed 
in the report. Now he had no 
hesitation in saying, from the facts 
stated in the report, and from 
the recorded opinion of the com- 
missioners, that this system did 
not admit of correction; and that 
the legislature ought, as soon as 
possible, to extinguish it altogether. 
They ought to do so, consistently 
with a proper consideration for 
those individuals who were at pre- 
sent members of charter-schools. 
He begged leave to observe, that 
not two days had elapsed, after 

the 
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the report was received, when an 
instruction was sent to those 
schools, not to admit a single ad- 
ditional member, but, on the other 
hand, to reduce the establishments 
as much as possible. ‘The direc- 
tions thus given were, he con- 
ceived, a practical condemnation 
of the system. Such a gradual 
and progressive reduction would 
be made in the annual votes for 
the children, as would in time, 
and at no remote period, put an 
end entirely to this gratuitous sys- 
tem of education in charter-schools. 
That ministers were not wrong in 
pursuing the system up to this 
point, might be inferred from the 
fact, that the commission ap- 
pointed by the right hon. gentle- 
man himself, in 1806, made a re- 
port, in which those schools were 
favourably spoken of. If pro- 
secutions must follow the present 
report, as the right hon. baronet 
supposed, he would not hazard a 
comment with respect to those 
whose conduct must be investi- 
gated in another place. But if 
he abstained from doing so, it was 
not because he did not participate 
in the strong feelings which were 
manifested against those who were 
said to have behaved so unwor- 
thily. If it were judicially proved 
that such cruelties were practised 
as had been described, the dis- 
missal of the guilty individual 
would not be sufficient punish- 
ment. They ought to be punished, 
not vindictively, but in such a 
manner as would deter others from 
committing similar offences in fu- 
ture. He had not the least idea 
of screening or palliating those 
who had been guilty of such con- 
duct, and he would at once vote 
for the motion of the hon, bart. 
if he thought that his opposition 
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would be viewed as indicating g 
desire to save those persons from 
What he, however, 


punishment. 
would contend for was, that they 
should have the benefit of a fair 
trial. ‘That house ought-not, he 
conceived, to adopt a motion which 
was opposed to the great principles 
of justice. If they were to be 
sent to trial, let them, not merely 
for their own sakes, but for the 
sake of justice, be sent to a per- 
fectly fair trial. ‘To be tried at 
the instance of the house of com- 
mons was generally considered in 
itself a disadvantage; but it be- 
came infinitely worse, if expres- 
sions of condemnation were mixed 
up with the address to the crown, 
The right hon. gentleman then 
read the resolution, and pointed 
out those phrases of condemnation 
which he conceived ought to be 
expunged from it. He hoped the 
hon. baronet would leave out those 
words which assumed the guilt 
of the parties. If he did not, he 
should be obliged to oppose it on 
a principle of justice. 

Sir F. Burdett.—“ I merely rise 
to say, that I am perfectly satisfied 
with the manner in which the right 
honorable secretary has treated 
this question.” 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that in 
order to do justice, it was not 
sufficient that the parties should 
have been noticed as they had been 
by the board of commissioners, 
but it was necessary that they 
should be visited with more severe 
punishment, if the facts set forth 
in the report were true. He con- 
sidered it necessary that the house 
should back the government in the 
prosecution of the offences which 
had been brought to light. It ap- 
peared to him surprising that the 
horrors thus brought to light had 


remain 
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remained so long unnoticed. In 
1787, a report was made from a 
committee, setting forth certain 
malpractices which prevailed in 
the chartered schools. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it 
incumbent on the house to express 
their opinions on the subject, not 
gly as it regarded the school- 
masters, but also as it regarded 
those persons .whose business it 
was to superintend the schoois. 
Mr. C. Grant said, that he had 
always entertained a strong opi- 
nion that the system of the charter- 
schools must ultimately work out 
its own condemnation. He did 
not certainly suppose that such 
enormities as were detailed in the 
report were in existence, because 
the system was so strictly under 
the superintendence of the clergy 
and the most eminent men in Ire- 
land. But there were evils inhe- 
rent in the system, such as those 


of separation from parent and 
child, and proselytism under sus- 
picious circumstances. At length, 
however, there was but one opinion 


entertained respecting the merits 
of the system. That which had 
so long been considered the bul- 
wark of the protestant. establish- 
ment, was now acknowledged to 
be the greatest stigma which at- 
tached to it. He was not sorry 
for that, because he was of opi- 
non, that the more the protestant 
religion was relieved from such 
ineumbrances, the better for it. 


Str J. Newport then altered his: 


resolution in the manner suggested 
by the secretary for the home de- 
partment. 

The resolution thus altered was 
then put, and agreed to without a 
division. 

Mr. Huskisson rose to move for 


leave to bring in bills relating to 
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warehoused andCanada corn. After 
some prefatory remarks on the 
objections which the former bill 
had met with im the house of lords, 
he explained that it was his inten- 
tion, in the bills which he now 
proposed, to give effect to the 
alteration which had been agreed 
to in the laws with respect to 
Canada corn, and to give an 0 
portunity for bringing into t 
market a quantity of corn which 
had been rotting for the last four- 
teen years in the warehouses. 
There was nothing in the first 
measure calculated to excite the 
jealousy of the English corn- 
grower, and the advantages re- 
sulting to the public from it were 
such as the house could not disre- 
gard. When he stated that in the 
course of 20 years past an average 
quantity of from 50,000 to 60,000 
quarters of corn had been annu- 
ally imported from Canada free 
of duty, he thought he said enough 
to remove any apprehensions on 
this score. It was impossible that 
under any circumstances the quan- 
tity of that corn imported could 
exceed 100,000 quarters. To 
bring this to England would cause 
the employment of from 20,000 
to 30,000 tons of British shipping, 
and when the importance of our 
relations between that colony and 
our own country were duly consi- 
dered, and the jealous commercial 
rivalry of the United States of 
America also taken into the scale, 
he was sure the importance of 
fostering the interests of Canada 
would appear in a strong and true 
light. The details of the measure 
respecting warehoused corn were 
already before the house, and 
these were to be included in one 
bill. The other was to relate to 
Canada corn, the free importation ° 
of 
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of which was to be allowed for the 
space of two years ; thus affording 
the legislature an opportunity of 
revising the law, if upon expe- 
rience that should be found neces- 
sary, in the session of parliament 
before its expiration. The right 
honourable gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in 
these bills. 

Leave was given to bring in the 
bills. — Adjourned at one o'clock. 

House of Commons, June 16.— 
Mr, Brougham said that he had 
a petition to present from Mr. 
Bishop lurnett, of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which stated sundry 
proceedings regarding the govern- 
ment of that colony, which were 
highly deserving the consideration 
of the house. He would open to 


the house the facts stated in the 
petition, and would then beg leave 
to lay it on the table, pane 


thus much—that he did not in- 
tend to make himself liable for 
the truth of the petitioner's state- 
ments. He had, however, made 
such inquiries of the petitioner 
respecting his statements as had 
convinced him, from the tests to 
which he had put the petitioner's 
accuracy, that he was at least con- 
sistent in the story he told. He 
would state the facts of the peti- 
tion as they had been stated to 
him, and would then leave the 
house to deal as it chose with the 
allegations of the petitioner. The 
petitioner stated, that in the year 
1820 he went out a settler to the 
district of Albany, in the Cape of 
Good Hope; that he expended 
a considerable capital in the cul- 
tivation of that district, and that 
he was encouraged so to expend 
it by the colonial secretary, who 
assured him that he would receive 
the utmost assistance, provided 
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he did not burden the government 
with the expense of transporting 
a party of settlers in aid of his 
undertaking. The petitioner fyr- 
ther stated, that he expended 
more than 20,000 rix-dollars jn 
prosecution of his designs, and in 
order to show the house the ly. 
crative nature of the speculation 
in which he employed it, declared 
that he had been offered from 
7,000 to 10,000 dollars as the 
estimated gross produce of his 
first year’s returns. ‘The peti- 
tioner said that he had to complain 
of the proceedings of the colonial 
courts of law. He stated that he 
had been engaged in a suit at law 
with one Robert Hart for the re- 
covery of 900 dollars ; that Rober: 
Hart proceeded through forms of 
law with which he was utterly un- 
acquainted to judgment against 
him, and that in consequence of 
that judgment he prepared to 
make a public sale of the peti- 
tioner’s property. The judgment 
was followed up, the petitioner 
went on to say, by a publication 
of his insolvency, though he had 
at that time a bond fide claim 
upon the commissariat for forage 
he had supplied to it. The peti- 
tioner further declared that the 
sale had been as arbitrarily sus- 
pended by the colonial government 
as it had been illegally threatened, 
and that in spite of every remon- 
strance he had made on the sub- 
ject, the affair had remained in 
abeyance for two years, notwith- 
standing the public judicial de- 
claration of a commission of circuit 
that these proceedings were ia 
error, and that the petitioner was 
not insolvent. The petitioner 
then stated, that he instituted 
proceedings both against Robert 
Hart and the public mamas « 

or 
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for their attempt to ruin him by 
a false declaration of his insol- 
vency; but that he found the 
proceedings of the commission of 
circuit so illegal and corrupt, as 
to convince him that no redress 
was to be obtained from such 
aquarter. He found that he had 
not only to struggle with the 
corruptness of the courts, but 
also with the decided enmity of 
the colonial government ; in short, 
that Lord C. Somerset was his 
decided personal enemy. The 
petitioner considered the cause of 
that enmity to be a great fear on 
the part of the governor lest there 
should be a scrutiny into his con- 
duct by the commissioners of in- 
quiry who had been sent out to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and a 
wish to get rid of a person who 
could give such strong evidence 
against him as the petitioner. The 
petitioner afterwards proceeded 
to state, that he found it his duty 
to represent his case in a memo- 
rial to his excellency the governor, 
with a bond fide view of obtaining 
inquiry and redress, — a proceed- 
ing, which he described to be 
warranted by the laws of all 
civilized states, and especially 
justified by those of his native 
country. His excellency, however, 
not only did not institute any in- 
quiry into the merits of the charges 
which the petitioner brought 
against the commissioners, but 
absolutely treated his petition after 
the precedent of James II. Yes, 
this petition, or memerial, or re- 
presentation, or remonstrance was 
absolutely treated by his excel- 
lency the governor, as if it had 
been a libel on the government, 
and was by him placed in the 
hands of the fiscal, with orders to 
eee prosecuted as a libel. 
§25. : 
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Now, if this fact were true, it was 
a good ground of impeachment 
against Lord C. Somerset. That 
was his opinion as a lawyer, and 
he had no doubt of its correctness. 
His excellency the governor, ac- 
cording to the statement of the 
petitioner, put this memorial into 
the hands of the fiscal, with orders 
to commence criminal proceedings 
thereon, and a prosecation for 
libel was begun accordingly. The 
ee stated, that as “ no lez 
i was applicable to his case, as 
there was no Enylish statute nor 
Dutch decree, nor even summary 
enactment of a cape proclamation, 
the fiscal obtained his conviction 
upon his own warranted assump- 
tion of Roman practice”—which 
Roman practice, (said Mr. 
Brougham, ) if it allude to the lez 
regia, is the most arbitrary of all 
practice, amounting in one stage 
of it to the infliction of capital 
punishment — “ both contrary to 
the laws of the ten tables, of the 
— of Justinian, the acknow- 
edged bases of that code by 
which the Batavian republic and 
its provinces had hitherto been 
governed.” The result of the 
proceeding was, that the petitioner 
was sentenced to five years’ 
banishment from the colony for 
presenting a memorial to his ex- 
cellency which it was his duty to 
receive. There was a libel is- 
sued against the viceroy, which 
was foul and scandalous, and 
groundless as any charge could 
be. An attempt was made to 
fix this libel upon the petitioner, 
who was as incapable of such a 
thing as the governor-general was 
of the atrocious practices to which 
that libel referred. But who did 
the libeller turn outtobe? Why 
a Mr. Jones. Now he begged the 
LL gentlemen 
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gentlemen of the principality not 
to grow warm at that name, for 
this Mr. Jones proved to be no 
other person than Oliver the spy, 
who had obtained the patronage 
and influence of the local govern- 
ment. Whyshould he not? He 
enjoyed the influence and patron- 
age of the government at home, 
and he deserved it equally well in 
both places. There was no doubt 
that Edwards might be there too, 
and Castles, for they also had en- 
titled themselves to the favour of 
the government. Certainly Mr. 
Oliver was there ; and in the pur- 
suance of his former practices, he 
chose this method of stinging the 
governor. The petitioner's charges 
were in one instance against the 
whole body of the judicial insti- 
tutions. ‘The complaint was, that 
those institutions furnished no 
adequate securities to the enjoy- 
ment of personal liberty and. the 
rights of property. The petitioner 
also complained of the manage- 
ment of the commissariat depart- 
ment, because, instead of an open 
bidding for the supply of the ra- 
tions for the troops, the business 
was settled by a private tender. 
The consequence was, that twenty- 
three stivers and a fraction were 
paid to the bailiff of the governor’s 
establishment for rations, which 
the petitioner says he would have 
gladly supplied at ten stivers. He 
confessed that to himself and his 
colleagues about him this and the 
following charges looked and sa- 
voured too much of profit— they 
had, as it were, too lucrative an 
aspect. The next charge was re- 
lative to the exchanges of money, 
which were observed to run pe- 
culiarly in favour of his excel- 
lency’s arrangements, accordingly 
as his affairs required them. Whe- 
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ther he had to draw or to : 
he was sure to be equally forty. 
nate with the exchanges. In cases 
of appeal to his excellency from 
the tribunals, little good was to 
be expected, according to the pe- 
titioner, from the present admini- 
stration of that court. A Dutch. 
man of the name of Dune had 
succeeded in causes wherein he 
was appellant to his excellency, 
** shortly after the purchase of one 
of his excellency’s horses for 
10,000 dollars, which died after 
payment, and before delivery from 
the stables.” He wished the 
house to consider this transaction. 
Ten thousand dollars for one 
horse! Why this was the dearest 
horse that ever was known since 
the horse of Troy; and it ought 
to prove as fatal either to the pe- 
titioner or the governor as the 
contents of that renowned wooden 
horse did to the people of Troy. 
And then the governor's horse 
died before delivery, and after 
payment. There was something 
peculiar in the nature of these 
things, which required explana- 
tion. Surely it ought to have 
been the very paragon of horses 
to cost 10,000 rix-dollars. Why, 
according to his hon. friends about 
him, that would be between 2,000/. 
and 23,0002. sterling—a sum which 
he had never heard of as the price 
of a horse, except for some of 
those extraordinary and valuable 
creatures that won the plates. 
However, to comfort the Dutch- 
man, who might be - to 
have gone about grumbling at his 
bargain in low Dutch, his excel- 
lency was thought to have said, 
“ Bring your appeal, and I will 
ive the cause in your favour. 
Fle did not think the governor 
capable of a twentieth part of the 
charges 
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charges generally made against 
him; but if he were justly to be 
suspected of one-half of these —if 
he (Mr. Brougham) believed that 
there was evidence to support one- 
half, he should feel it to be his 
duty as a member of parliament 
to bring am impeachment. It 
would be seen how far the house 
inclined to protect him from the 
inquiry. He would move, in the 
first place, for leave to bring up 
the petition. He took that op- 
portunity of saying that the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire 
into the affairs of that colony had 
been a long time making their re- 


rt. 
mr. Wilmot Horton thought 
that there was a want of the usual 
personal courtesy shown to him in 
not informing him of the intention 
of the hon. and learned gentleman 
to bring up this petition. He was 


happy that he chanced to be pre- 


sent. Any portions of the cor- 
dence with his excellency 

Lord Charles Somerset might be 
obtained, as he would make no 
opposition to any proper motion 
submitted for that purpose. The 
case of the petitioner was a mat- 
ter of some notoriety, and in all 
probability the report of the com- 
missioners would contain much re- 
ference to it. As to the produc- 
tion of the report, there were 
circumstances which had tended 
to delay it. Mr. Biggs had been 
sent out to review the judicial in- 
stitutions, with the design-of assi- 
milating at the earliest ible 
riod the Dutch and En law. 
he health of Mr. Biggs failed, 
and that object was delayed. As to 
the abuses of the commussariat, he 
had heard nothing of the charges 
before. As to the exchanges, go- 
vernment, by a late regulation, 
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had taken away the possibility of 
any suspicions of unfairness in fu- 
ture. But if the charges were true, 
in God’s name let them be regu- 
larly made and proved. Upon the 
subject of appeals, and the anec- 
dote of Dune’s horse, he cautioned 
the house and the country not to 
give full credence without more 
evidence. There scemed to be a 
certain degree of conspiracy pre- 
vailing against Lord C. Somerset. 
But the petition professing to be 
against the governor went against 
the constituency of all the judicial 
authorities, and it was unfair not 
to distinguish in such a complaint 
between the acts of the governor 
and the defects of the Dutch law. 
He was not responsible for the 
want of facilities for complaints 
against the law and authorities 
before the commissioners. They 
were sent out to inquire, not into 
every case of grievance, but to 
discover the easiest and safest me- 
thod of bringing about a speedy 
amelioration of the whole system 
of government in that colony. The 
house ought to be aware of pe- 
titions urged on individual sug- 
gestion against persons holding 
high and responsible situations un- 
der the government, and within 
the regular control of parliament. 
Mr. Brougham sad, that he 
would take an early opportunity 
of putting the sincerity of the 
hon. gentleman to the test, in his 
offer to produce the correspond- 
ence. Would he, to begin the 
experiment, produce the corre- 
ndence of Sir Rufane Donkin ?: 
e should very much like to see 
the correspondence of Sir Rufane 
Donkin with Lord C. Somerset 
produced. If after this it were 
refused, he should know what to 
think. 
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Mr. W. Horton declared that he 


was utterly unconscious of any 
correspondence of Sir Rufane 
Donkin being in his office, which 
specifically charged Lord Charles 
Somerset with any thing. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he 
did not at first believe that govern- 
ment would be willing to give up 
the correspondence. The _hon. 
gentleman chose to qualify it ina 
manner which he (Mr. Brougham) 
did not, he having only spoken of 
the correspondence without say- 
ing that it contained any specific 
charge. By the conduct of the 
hon. gentleman he was confirmed 
in his first belief. 

Mr. Baring said, that the pre- 
sent debate was a proof of the 
bad system which had been set 
up for the government of this 
colony. Formerly, this country 
colonized upon a different plan ; 
and by giving better institutions, 
she had established one colony, 
the power of which was likely to 
transcend that of any other state 
in the world. Latterly, the go- 
vernment seemed to have adopted 
the Spanish principle of colonies, 
and a little despotic system of 
government was set over each of 
them. One thing he would re- 
commend for the consideration of 
the commissioners—if this colony 
could not be benefited by extend- 
ing to it the privilege of a repre- 
sentative system. Until some- 
thing of this kind were done, there 
must be a constant recurrence of 
abuses ; and as long as the power 
remained despotic—no matter who 
was chief governor—it was not in 
human nature that it should con- 
tinue for any time in exercise 
without abuses. 

Mr. Hume was afraid that there 
was no very well-founded hope of 
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seeing any report from these com- 

missioners. He had seena gentle- 

man from the colony very recently, 

who had assured him that there 

was nothing there but arbitrary and 

despotic power. Any one obnoxi- 

ous to the government authorities 

was removed without difficulty, 

This petitioner was banished for 

five years merely for sending in a 

memorial. Did the governor send 

home any copy of it, or of his 

own proceedings upon it? What 

grounds did he give, then, for his 

own sentence? The honourable 
secretary would find that the same 
opinions pervaded all minds in 
the colony. The 10,000 dollars 
for the governor’s horse were con- 
sidered there as a most unques- 
tionable bribe for the settling of an 
appeal in favour of the purchaser. 
The colonists looked upon them- 
selves as persons being under a 
corrupt and despotic government, 
He had entertained some hopes of 
Mr. Biggs before now : recent ac- 
counts had almost proved to him 
that they were groundless. Let 
the honourable gentleman look 
well to it. Property would not 
be embarked in any undertaking 
on those shores, while the rights 
of property and of personal liberty 
were so much at stake. Oliver, 
who now called himself Jones, was 
in the office of surveyor of lands. 
He had considerable power, and 
he certainly did not fail to abuse 
it. He (Mr. Hume) assured the 
house that he advanced what he 
had offered upon the testimony of 
men whose veracity had never 
been doubted. 

Mr. W. Horton advised the hon. 
member to move for such papers 
as he thought necessary, giving 
the customary notice. He was 


not there to stand up for the sys- 
tem 
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tem of Dutch and Roman law, 
which he admitted to be bad. 
But the government had taken 
the very course now prescribed, 
It had not only appointed commis- 
sioners to make a general investi- 
gation, but it had within these few 
months, of its own free motion, 
directed that there should be a 
conncil appointed to act with the 
chief governor, and that they 
should take and remit minutes of 
their proceedings, bringing the 
colony, as far as they could, into 
conformity with the system of 
lndian government. 

Mr. Ellice said, that govern- 
ment ought certainly to effect a 
revision of colonial law. Most 
of the colonies were governed by 
some old system now got into 
disuse in the countries from which 
the laws were derived. In the 
French colonies the old Bourbon 
law prevailed, though that was 
rejected at home in favour of the 
code Napoleon. And now upon 
a case of any complexity, even the 
French themselves could not agree 
upon the proper interpretation of 
it. Another great evil in matters 
of colonial law, was the fluctuation 
of the orders in council, which 
strangely unsettled it. 

Mr. Brougham said, that by 
moving to refer the petition to a 
select committee, it seemed that 
he would be doing that which best 
suited the views of all parties. 
Lord C. Somerset ought not to be 
the sport and victim of charges 
loosely ventilated in this house. 
If those charges were untrue, they 
ought to be able to punish the au- 
thors of such gross mistatements. 
Lord C. Somerset ought to chal- 
lenge investigation, and govern- 
ment ought to wish for it. He 
wanted to have the opportunity of 
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inquiring for himself in a commit- 
tee. He would for the present 
content himself with having the 
petition laid on the table, and 
printed. 

Dr. Lushington rose, pursuant 
to notice, to present a petition 
from two petsons of the names of 
Escoftery and Lecesne, complain- 
ing of having been, without any 
just cause, sent out of the island 
of Jamaica, in 1823, by the Duke 
of Manchester. 

Mr. W. Horton wished to know 
what motion the learned gentle- 
man meant to found on that peti- 
tion. 

Dr. Lushmgton said, it was his 
intention to have it referred to a 
select committee ; and he wonder- 
ed, after the discussion which had 
formerly taken place on this sub- 
ject, that the honourable gentleman 
should have asked the question. 
He would have brought the sub- 
ject before the house at an earlier 
period, if it had been in his power. 
In his view of the question, it was 
of very considerable importance 
to the safety and prosperity of the 
colonies in general, and to the 
colony of Jamaica in particular, 
that this case should be investi- 
gated; for it certainly disclosed 
one of the greatest outrages that 
ever was committed on British 
subjects. It might be proper to 
state, that the population of Ja- 
maica consisted of 360,000 blacks, 
36,000 free men of colour, and 
25,000 whites. These 36,000 men 
of colour had long been under the 
most heinous disabilities. No 
farther back than 1813 were they, 
for the first time, allowed to be- 
queath a sum of two or 3,000/., if 
by their industry they had amassed 
so much. They were prohibited 
from giving evidence against 

whites, 
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whites, and they laboured under 
several other oppressive regula- 
tions. ‘Those persons paid all the 
taxes, they subscribed to funds 
for the furtherance of education, 
and for the support of religious 
institutions, and yet they were not 
allowed to have any share in the 
elective franchise. In that situa- 
tion they stood at the present 
moment. ‘There was another and 
a most extraordinary law, by which 
they were much affected. A white 
alien could not be convicted on 
the evidence of a slave; but a 
coloured alien might. An attempt 
was made, in 1822, to get rid of 
those disabilities, which led to con- 
siderable discussion. That effort, 
however, had failed. Now he 


thought that any man who con- 
sidered for a single moment how 
exceedingly important it was, not 
only to the interests of justice, 


but to the safety and preservation 
of this colony, to consult the good 
wishes of this large class of the 
population, who at that moment 
enjoyed their freedom, who were 
possessed of property, and who 
were daily increasing, not in the 
ordinary course of population, by 
the addition made amongst them- 
selves, but also by the increasing 
offspring from whites and blacks, 
must see the necessity of treating 
them with kindness and considera- 
tion. Those persons were allowed 
to serve in the militia, and to hold 
the rank of sergeant. They were 
trained up in, and they under- 
stood, the art of war; and on 
their fidelity and allegiance the 
safety of Jamaica depended. If 
they were, by acts of oppression 
and injustice, driven into hostility 
towards the government, then the 
ae of the colony was endan- 
gered. Up to the present moment, 
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there had not been imputed to this 
class of persons the slightest dis. 
position to commit any offence 
against the government, or the 
slightest wish to promote insub- 
ordination. All the writers and 
authorities on the subject of Ja- 
maica, from the earliest time to 
the present, concurred in stati 
that their loyalty and steady at- 
tachment to the government was 
unimpeached and unim 
Mr. Bryant Edwards spoke in the 
highest terms of those , 
The secret committee appointed 
last year, in Jamaica, to inquire 
into the cause of certain disturb- 
ances which had prevailed there 
some time back, reported, in 
terms, that the coloured inhabitants 
deserved well of the community in 
general for their irreproachable 
conduct. The committee used 
this language :-—‘‘ The committee 
cannot close their report without 
bestowing its praise on the zeal 
and alacrity manifested by the free 
people of colour. The good con- 
duct which they evinced was of the 
utmost importance to the colony, 
and identifies them with those who 
are most intimately connected with 
its interests.” In the month of 
November last, the house of assem- 
bly, after inquiring into all the cir- 
cumstances of the preceding dis- 
turbances, praised those 
for their loyalty, and for the active 
zeal which they had displayed in 
the service. Yet it was on two 
persons of this class, so a 
praised, valued, and esteeme 
that acts of the greatest injustice 
had been practised. There were, 
in the population of Jamaica, four 
intermediate classes, between ab- 
solute darkness and whiteness. 
First, the mulatto; second, the 
gardoon ; third, the mustee ; and 
fourth, 
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fourth, the marzta, It seemed 
that freedom in that island de- 
pended entirely on the relative 
fairness of the skin. But it was 
a fact, that though colour pro- 
duced disabilities in Jamaica, it 
did not produce any in England. 
One individual of colour held a 
post in his Majesty’s government; 
and another had arrived at hie 
rank in the army, and had formed a 
connexion with a branch of the 
other house. Here those persons 
were treated as gentlemen, and had 
all the respect paid to them which 
their personal qualities and their 
propriety of conduct entitled them 
to. The learned gentleman then 
proceeded to state, that the peti- 
tioners, Messrs. Escoffery and 
Lecesne, were, in the month of 
October, 1823, put under arrest ; 
but, on the business being heard 
before the proper law authorities, 
they were set at liberty as free- 
born British subjects. They were, 
however, again arrested on the 
29th of November, and banished 
asaliens. Now, it was admitted 
on all sides, that they had, from 
their infancy, resided on the is- 
land; and the pointagitated against 
them was, that they had not been 
domiciled there till they were two 
years old. He, however, did not 
care whether the period was three 
or four years ; for it was notorious, 
that when they were school-boys 
they were domiciled in Jamaica. 
They had, in 1815, taken up their 
freedom, and they had served as 
sergeants in the militia. In short, 
they had resided on the island for 
25 or 26 years; but they were, 
hotwithstanding, under the power 
of the alien act removed from that 
country, and deported to St. Do- 
mingo. The provisions of alien 
acts, either here or in Jamaica, 
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ought to be administered with 
caution ; and he was sure it never 
was intended, either here or there, 
to give to government the power 
of inquiring into the birth of indi- 
viduals who had resided in the 
country for near 30 years. « It 
certainly never could be meant 
that the government should be at 
liberty, at such a distance of time, 
to call on an individual to prove 
his birth—when, from various cir- 
cumstances, he might not be cog- 
nizant either of the time at which, 
or the place in which, he was born. 
Yet, such was the course pursued 
towards the petitioners; and he 
must say, it was an exercise of the 
power of the alien act, under the 
government of the Duke of Man- 
chester, which really astonished 
him. Now, what was the charge 
against these persons? It was 
contained in a letter written by 
one of the government collectors, 
and dated the 30th of September, 
1823, in which an accusation was 
made against them for raising 
money, ostensibly for a religious 
society, but in reality to procure 
arms. Now, this was unsupported 
by evidence. There was not a 
single word to prove one tittle of 
this assertion. He had himself 


seen all the papers of this reli- 
gious society, which fully ac- 
counted for all the money they 
had received and expended. It 


was complained that this society 
placed too much confidence in 
those persons. But who were 
those in whom the confidence was 
reposed? Why, in those very 
people of colour whom the assem- 
bly of Jamaica described as most 
zealously attached to the peace, 
security, and happiness of the 
colony. This was no blame to 
them, but a matter of praise and 

honour. 
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honour. It was also said that 
those parties kept up a corre- 
spondence with certain French 
whites, which was injurious to the 
government. But of this no proof 
had been adduced. And _ yet, 
without any evidence of these 
facts, these men were sent away 
from their wives and families— 
they were torn from their nearest 
and dearest connexions. Without 
giving this letter any further con- 
sideration, or causing any exam- 
ination to be entered into, or any 
inquiries made respecting it, the 
Duke of Manchester allowed him- 
self to sign an order for taking up 
these individuals, Escoffery and 
Lecesne, from their business, their 
families and homes, and deporting 
them to St. Domingo, It was im- 
possible in all these returns—the 
papers which he now held in his 
hands—-to find, however, a single 
atom oftestimony that bore against 
them. Ifthere was any such evi- 
dence in existence, or any fact 
that could be produced, it ought to 
have been, undoubtedly, included 
in these returns, because the whole 
evidence had been moved for, and 
the whole ought, in justice to the 
Duke of Manchester, to have been 
supplied. Now who were they 
whom his grace so ordered to be 
deported? ‘Two men resident in 
Kingston; one of them possessed 
of 14 slaves, the other of 5: both 
well known and respected, and 
carrying on a large wholesale 
business as distillers—-not a petty 
little retail trade, but an extensive 
concern, Without giving them 
time to settle their affairs, or ar- 
range their accounts, or to take 
leave of their families and friends, 
they were hurried away by virtue 
of this extraordinary order from 
the island of Jamaica, and forcibly 
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transferred to another place. The 
remainder of this history was of 
an important but of a very dis- 
tressing character.. Mr. Barnes, 
who was at that time in Kin 

and who had the order for 

them up, wrote shortly afterwards 
to this effect, in a tere which 
was among the papers :—that not. 
withstanding he had such orders, 
he had not yet taken up these 
parties; that he would be dis- 
posed to adopt any legal measures 
to prevent their going away out 
of the island ; and that being mar- 
ried men, they would be sure to 
have many friends in that country. 
Why, most likely they a = 
and it was just the most impro- 
bable thing in the world, on a 
similar account, that they would 
submit very quietly to an unwar- 
rantable order of deportation. Mr, 
Hector Mitchell in his evidence 
stated, that he thought it neces- 
sary to preserve a strict secrecy, 
and was altogether silent on the 
subject of the testimony against 
them. Yes: all was, indeed, si- 
lence and secrecy as to the true 
motives which had excited these 
proceedings. ‘Ihe warrant having 
been issued against them, however, 
it would seem that the Duke of 
Manchester considered _ himself 
bound to carry it into execution; 
and that he thought, seeing that 
he had ordered them to be carried 
out of the country, that no con- 
siderations of private interest or 
property should be allowed to in- 
terfere with their sentence. They 
caused a petition to be prepared 
on their behalf, representing to the 
duke that they had privileged pa- 
pers. Now the house ought to be 
informed of the meaning of this 
description. Every person of 
colour, claiming to be free, — 
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he could give evidence, was obliged 
to go before the court, and there 
prove that he was a British sub- 
ject, and entitled to his privilege. 
Now these two individuals, Es- 
coffery and Lecesne, went before 
the court in 1814, nine years 
rior to the transactions of 
which he (Dr. Lushington) was 
now speaking, and had obtain- 
ed their privilege, upon the 
affidavit of the father of one of 
them, and on other evidence. 
Now, to free men of colour this 
privilege, by the law of Ja- 
maica, could not be granted, unless 
the court before whom the appli- 
cation was heard were unanimous 
in their determination to grant it. 
And, strange to say, Mr. Barnes 
himself was one of the magistrates 
who granted privilege, on this very 
oceasion to which he had been 
just alluding, to Lecesne. He 
himself was present when that 
privilege was conceded which he 
afterwards impeached. But what 
was done by the duke of Manches- 
ter in reference to the petition of 
Lecesne and Escoffery? The 
duke immediately referred the 
petition and the accompanying 
affidavit to Mr. Hector Mitchell 
and Mr. Barnes the mayor of 
Kingston, being the persons who 
had already presented the papers 
which he (Dr. Iushington) had 
referred to, and who had acted in 
the manner which he had men- 
tioned. What chance of justice 
had they when their petition was 
referred to those who had already 
complained of them in this way ; 
and who were now to report on 
their petition, without hearing a 
single word of the evidence they 
had to offer, or instituting any 
thing like an investigation into 
their case? ‘The duke’s letter to 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Barnes of 


the 8th of October, exhorted them 
to confine their inquiries to a sin- 
gle point,—namely, whether or no 
the parties were aliens? If it 
should appear that they were, then 
the order which had been made 
out to the provost marshal must 
be carried into effect. They were 
therefore immediately to make in- 
quiry as to their country. As to 
Lecesne, the official copy of the 
will of his father shed that he 
was not born at St. Domingo, but 
in Jamaica. That will, too, de- 
clared that his son should be the 
executor of the deceased; it vested 
in him the care of his younger 
brothers, until they shall have at- 
tained a certain age; and directed 
that the whole property should 
remain in his (Lecesne’s) hands for 
a period of six years at least. A 
strong reason for this sort of dis- 
a was, that by the law of 
amaica an executor was entitled 
to 6 per cent. on the amount of 
property he administered; and a 
testator was always anxious, there- 
fore, in that island, that his execu- 
tor should be one of his family ; 
because by the whole of the estate 
passing through such hands, a con- 
siderable saving of expense was 
effected as regarded the parties 
intended to be benefited. Then, 
as to Escoffery, he was a foreigner 
upon the showing of the report 
itself, which stated that satisfactory 
affidavits cleared proved that he 
had been unsuccessful in a former 
attempt to obtain privilege papers, 
and in fact had not obtai don. 
This statement would be found 
at page 28 of the printed papers. 
Nothing could be more gross than 
the conduct and the evidence which 
were here exhibited. Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Barnes were thus deceiv- 
ing the Duke of Manchester, and 
getting up—whether from motives 
of 
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of private pique, or with what 
other personal views, it might be 
easy, perhaps, to discover — a 
statement which in their own con- 
science they well knew to be false. 
They well knew that Escoffery was 
not an alien, and that he had ob- 
tained his privilege papers. But 


here he should perhaps be asked 
by his hon. friend opposite, how 
it could be imagined than two 
gentlemen, one of them a magis- 
trate of Jamaica, the other mayor 
of Kingston, in that island, could 


have any interest in fabricating a 
false report on a petition of this 
kind? Perhaps there might be 
some cause assigned for the gross- 
ness of their interference, and the 
persecuting spirit they had mani- 
fested. (The hon. and learned 
gentleman then entered into some 
details of a law-suit which had 
been instituted some years since, 
wherein Louis Nicolas Regnier 
and Mary Hall were plaintiffs, 
and Mr. Barnes and another de- 
fendants. In that case it seemed 
that an estate bad been devised by 
the father of these parties, upon 
which Mr. Barnes had asserted a 
claim of 4,000/. There was a 
long litigation about the matter, 
which was finally heard before 
the governor in council; and the 
council declared the claim set up 
to be a most gross fraud altoge- 
gether. That case began in 
1808, and ended in 1818, fa- 
vourably to Lecesne, as one of 
the parties interested.) He (Dr. 
Lushington) was obliged to infer, 
that some such circumstance as 
this it must have been that had 
induced Mr. Barnes to act in re- 
gard to these two individuals in a 
manner so derogatory to the in- 
terests of right and justice, and 
so highly reflecting upon his own 
honour. In all that he (Dr. Lush- 
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ington) should say on this subject, 
he would be ~~ cautious ; and 
indeed he had not advanced a 
single syllable that he did not con. 
scientiously believe he could satis. 
factorily prove. He had taken 
great trouble in the case, in order 
that he might be enabled to de. 
clare, as he now did u his 
honour, that such was con- 
viction of his own mind. He had 
seen these individuals some thirty 
times, and examined the whole 
case with the utmost minuteness, 
The hon. and learned gentleman 
proceeded to give a history of the 
proceedings which on a former 
occasion, in October, had been had 
upon the application before the 
supreme court, Jamaica, to bring 
up the parties by habeas corpus, 
That application was signed by 


-no less than five magistrates ; and 


among others by a member of 
council, and by Mr. Hall; and 
these petitioners expressed a con- 
current opinion that Escoffery and 
Lecesne were not only bBritish- 
born subjects, but perfectly free 
from all blame in these trans- 
actions. ‘The house would have 
observed that the Duke of Man- 
chester in the first instance had 
issued his warrant to the provost 
marshal, and yet at the foot of the 
same petition they would find the 
marshall’s own name, Angus Ken- 
nedy. This petition, thus respec- 
tably signed, the duke treated as 
nothing—as unworthy of any serl- 
ous consideration; and affected 
indeed to suppose that it came 
principally from creditors interest- 
ed in the affairs of the distillery. 
The fact, however, was, that of 
the 35 or 36 petitioners, 5 only 
were creditors, and those not to 
a greater amount than 25/. The 
two men themselves bore a very 
good character, not only for their 
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commercial dealings, but for their 
conduct in the militia. Mr. Hall 
had also borne testimony of 
his very good opinion of and 
confidence in them; but, not- 
withstanding all the testimony in 
their favour, the Duke of Man- 
chester had thought proper to act 
upon an impression of a precisely 
contrary nature, and unsupported 
by any kind of investigation what- 
ever. Upon the hearing on habeas 

, the court discharged both 
individuals. The affidavits ad- 
duced by Lecesne established in 
the strongest manner the fact of 
his being a British-born subject ; 
and besides the evidence then 
given by the woman who had ac- 
companied his mother when she 
was pregnant with him, to St. Do- 
mingo, he (Dr. Lushington) had 
succeeded in obtaining the original 
bill of the accoucheur who attend- 
ed her, properly verified in Ja- 
maica. On behalf of Escoffery 
10 or 12 affidavits were given in 
to the same general effect, and so 
conclusive that they really required 
no comment. Against Lecesne’s 
affidavits some evidence was relied 
on by the Duke of Manchester ; 
first, that of a Mr. Villegreme; 
and, secondly, that of Eliza Hinds, 
a woman who said she had been 
on board ship at Hayti with his 
mother, and that in Hayti he was 
born. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman then went into an exami- 
nation of this and other adverse 
testimony, and established the fact 
of Lecesne’s birth in Jamaica, and 
of their consequent falsity. Finally, 
it seemed that the court of king's 
bench, consisting of Mr. Scarlett, 
Mr. Mills, and Mr. West, upon 
the argument, ordered his dis- 
charge. Upon that occasion the 
two individuals went up to solicit 
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such discharge, prepared to offer 
bail; they took webdbiaealndene 
holders for chat purpose, and Mr. 
Hall appeared as one of them. 
The chief justice said, that the 
court required no bail, for no 
offence had been committed. But 
what were the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, despite of this decree of 
the court? In the house of assem- 
bly, Mr. Hector Mitchell moved 
for a secret committee, which. was 
granted. He was appointed the 
chairman: Mr. Barnes was named 
next; and next, two others who 
had been retained as counsel 
against them. Now what did this 
secret committee proceed to do ?— 
to investigate this case?—to ex- 
amine into the truth of the state- 
ments that had been made against 
Lecesne and Escoffery? No; they 
did not call a single witness on 
behalf of those persons ; they pro- 
ceeded in a way that must disgust 
every hon. gentleman who heard 
him, accustomed as we in England 
were to a pure administration of 
justice. Geen the equal supe- 
riority of its administration in the 
colonies the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
W. Horton) might be assured that 
our colonial greatness depended. 
The committee, however, made a 
report, in which they stated that 
having taken the examinations of 
several sons at Kingston, it 
appeared to them that an a 
corres was kept up be- 
tween some people of colour there 
and the emissaries of Boyer ; that 
secret meetings had lately taken 
place likewise: and lastly, it was 
suggested that Lecesne and Es- 
coffery were !very dangerous cha- 
racters. Another secret committee 
at the same time reported, in terms 
of the highest encomium, on the 
good dispositions and excellent 
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conduct manifested by the whole 
black population of the island. 
On the 28th of November, the 
duke issued his warrant for the 
deportation of these individuals ; 
and he (Dr. Lushington) must say, 
that this order was executed with 
as much cruelty and severity, as 
it was in itself unjust and inhuman. 
And here he would just beg to 
ask, upon what principle of law it 
was, that after their discharge by 
order of the court of king's bench, 
the reports of a secret committee, 
or examinations before the gover- 
nor in council, in the case of these 
individuals or any others, were to 
overthrow the decrees of esta- 
blished courts of justice, and to 
introduce a system of proceeding 
not only unconstitutional, but in 
itself abhorrent to every principle 
of rational justice or equity. The 
hon. and learned gentleman then 
again adverted to the law of Ja- 
maica, in respect of the privilege 
papers of free people of colour, 
contending that the attorney-gene- 
ral of the island in either case— 
that was, whether Lecesne and 
Escoffery were British-born sub- 
jects or aliens—was in error if he 
had recommended the measure of 
deportation ; because the secret 
committee asserted that they pro- 
ceeded on the evidence of a slave 
named Carbury, and his hearsays 
from one Baptist, a fellow of no- 
torious bad character, as to the 
charge of Lecesne and Escoffery’s 
supplying arms. Now an act of 
parliament, it was well known, 
provided, that a free man of colour 
might be prosecuted, convicted, 
and executed upon slave evidence. 
The attorney-general would have 
had nothing to do therefore but 
prosecute in the usual manner 
upon slave-evidence in this case. 


The hon. and learned 
after remarking on the enormous 
facility with which convictions 
could unhappily be obtained jn 
Jamaica, and the avidity with 
which executions were looked for, 
stated what had been the suffer. 
ings of the two individuals he was 
speaking of, on their reaching St, 
Domingo, where they were dis. 
owned by the government, and 
even suspected, until they showed 
a report of the proceedings which 
had been had in court on their 
being brought up by habeas corpus, 
They were in Hayti compelled to 
sell their clothes and watches; 
and were only able to subsist, and 
provided with a passage to Eng- 
land, by the generous subscrip- 
tions of a few British merchants 
resident at Port-au-Prince. The 
hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
call the attention of the house to 
the conduct of Mr. Hector Mi- 
chell towards the petitioners. He 
offered to two of their slaves 600 
dollars to give false evidence 
against their master, and threat- 
ened them in case of their refusal 
with a barbarous punishment. 
He carried his threats into exe- 
cution by committing one of them 
to prison for seven months, during 
the whole of which he was kept 
in a condemned cell, and was not 
suffered to leave it even for the 
purpose of taking a walk in an 
adjoining court. ‘The other was 
kept in similar confinement for 
more than ten months, and when 
the slave court was held, both of 
them were discharged by proela- 
mation: for by the slave law of Ja- 
maica, a slave could be imprisoned 
six months, at the end of which 
time, if there was no prosecution 
against him, he was discharged by 
proclamation. ‘The slaves —- 
a 
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had suffered this cruel treatment 
had arrived in the course of the 

esent week. He (Dr. Lushing- 
ton) had examined them, and he 
was perfectly ready te produce 
them before a committee of the 
house, if the opportunity of doing 
so should be granted him. He 
was quite convinced that no man 
could see and hear them without 
being satisfied of their veracity. 
Another evidence he should have 
to submit was a poor Irish boy, who 
had been abandoned in the streets 
of Jamaica, where he was famishing 
and suffering under a bad fever, 
when he was found by one of the 
petitioners. This boy remained 
under his roof until the period of 
his deportation, when he attempted 
to accompany him; but being 
prevented, he worked his way to 
the place where he met his pre- 
server. This boy, who was remark- 
ably acute, he (Dr. Lushington) 
had also examined, and he would 
without fear submit his testimony 
to any scrutiny that might be 
thought fit. He felt himself now 
obliged to say, and he did so with 
considerable pain, that a very great 
portion of the blame in these trans- 
actions devolved upon the Duke 
of Manchester, who appeared not 
to have merely acted under the 
bad advice and the misrepresen- 
tations of others, but to have made 
himself a party in the cause. He 
had even gone so far as to make 
assertions which he (Dr. Lushing- 
ton) had reason to believe were 
not founded in fact. He (the duke) 
stated, that it had been proved 
beyond all doubt that the peti- 
tioners were aliens—-an assertion 
which could not be true, because 
it was directly at variance with 
the decision of the court of king's 
beneh and the evidence before the 


house. He concluded his dispatch 
by saying that he should not have 
thought it necessary to make the 
details which it contained to their 
lordships, but that he had believed 
it was the intention of the peti- 
tioners to make some application 
to them. Not necessary! Could 
the Duke of Manchester imagine 
that it was not necessary for him 
to explain to the British govern- 
ment the grounds upon which he 
had thought fit to transport two 
of the subjects of that government, 
at five minutes’ notice, from the 
island of which they were na- 
tives —to bar them from their 
wives and families, and to plunge 
them in almost total ruin? He 
(Dr. Lushington) should tremble 
at the consequences of such a 
policy as was here avowed by his 
grace. Upon the statement which 
he had made, he submitted to the 
house that it was quite obvious 
that the whole proceeding was 
unjustifiable, and that nothing 
which appeared in the evidence 
on the table could afford the 
shadow of an excuse for it. The 
report of Mr. Burge, the attoriey- 
general, upon which the Duke of 
Manchester relied, was, in many 
respects, wholly false. It was 
conveyed in such terms as he 
(Dr. Lushington) should have 
thought no man in his situation 
would dare to use. He talked 
about “ the difficulty of bringing 
before a court of justice evidence 
to prove the fact of the conspiracy 
which he charged to have existed ; 
because the persons who could 
give that evidence were either 
parties concerned and would not 
attend, or slaves whose evidence 
could not be received.” ‘This was 
false in every respect—it was false 
from beginning to end; for the 
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former could have been compelled 
to give evidence, and by the 
statute law the testimony of the 
Jatter was directed to be received 
in all cases like this. He (Dr. 
Lushington) would, however, de- 
tain the house no longer with 
comments on these papers, every 
line of which provoked a comment. 
He would only call the attention 
of the house to the gross violation 
of justice which had been perpe- 
trated against the two petitioners 
who now called for redress— who 
at the bar of the house presented 
an unanswerable case of oppres- 
sion, and who complained that 
they had been ruined in their for- 
tunes, and that their families had 
been plun into irretrievable 
misery. Never could the British 
parliament be better employed 
than in investigating complaints 
and redressing the wrongs of pe- 
titioners in any part of their 
dominions. Still more urgent was 
the claim of these petitioners, 
because it was evident that by a 
gross abuse of power, and an utter 
disregard of the principles of jus- 
tice, such as had been displayed 
upon the present occasion, the 
allegiance of the free coloured 
population of Jamaica must be 
alienated from the government; 
and the result of that could be no 
other than the total ruin and 
destruction of the British power 
and property in the island. The 
hon. member concluded by mov- 
ing for a select committee to 
inquire into the circumstances 
attending the deportation of L. C. 
Lecesne and J. Escoffery from the 
island of Jamaica. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton rose for 
the purpose of offering to the 
house some explanations, as from 


the office he held he would be 
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expected to do, on this subject. 
He had in the first place, however 
to observe, that he thought his 


hon. and learned friend had hot 


stated this case with his usual 
candour, because he had omitted 
to inform the house of a material 
fact. In a conversation with his 
hon. and learned friend, he had 
informed him that it was not 

the papers before the house that 
the case rested in degree 
whatever. There th evi- 
dence which it was not considered 
consistent with the duty of the 
secretary of state to give out for 
general publication. Surely his 
hon. and learned friend ought to 
have stated this as well as the 
further one, that he (Mr. W, 
Horton), so far from objecting to 
the institation of pr 
which should be likely to obtain 
substantial justice, had told his 
hon. and learned friend that he 
would consent to the appointment 
of a secret committee, before 
which all the papers might be 
laid. His hon. and learned friend 
had said, that he (Mr. Horton) 
was there to defend the proceed- 
ings which had been taken against 
these petitioners ; but he 

to disclaim any such intention. 
He was there only to defend the 
Duke of Manchester for the course 
which he had adopted. That 
course had been founded mainly 
on the fact of the petitioners being 
aliens, which the evidence had al- 
luded to would establish beyond 
all doubt. He by the 
topics which his hon. and learned 
friend had introduced into the 
beginning of his speech, respect- 
ng the condition of the free 
coloured people of Jamaica. It 
was enough for him to take things 


as he found them. The free 
coloured 
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ured le of that island 
= ol ge ss disqualifica- 
tions, but that circumstance did 
not free them from their alle- 
‘ance to the government. The 
important question upon which 
this turned was, whether a con- 
spiracy against the government 
actually existed ; and whether the 
petitioners were parties to that 
conspiracy. ‘This question could 
only be decided by the produc- 
tion of the evidence he had alluded 
to before a secret committee, 
because it was impossible for the 
house, or for any committee of the 
house, to decide upon the con- 
flicting testimony now upon the 
table. At a period to which the 
transactions referred, a strong feel- 
ing of alarm prevailed at Jamaica. 
If any body doubted the reason- 
able grounds of that alarm, he 
could refer them to a letter written 
by Mr. Samson and Mr. Scoller, 
the chairman and secretary of a 
committee of free coloured people, 
to Mr. Wilson, in London, in 
which they spoke of their “long 
endurance under an oppressive 
tyranny, which one energetic effort 
of their own would suffice to over- 
throw or destroy.” Was it unrea- 
sonable to suspect people avowing 
these sentiments of being engaged 
in a treasonable conspiracy? The 
grounds, however, upon which 
the Duke of Manchester took the 
step of transporting the peti- 
tioners proved to be aliens, were 
those of an overpowering public 
necessity. The house of assem- 
bly and the council had reported, 
without one dissentient voice, that 
the petitioners were engaged in 
a treasonable conspiracy. § What 
ought the Duke of Manchester 
then to have done with persons so 
dangerous—and how great would 


have been the responsibility he 
must have incurred, if he asked 
otherwise ? This course was sanc- 
tioned also by the advice of all the 
officers of the government in the 
island ; and although his hon. and 
learned friend had not scrupled 
to apply to them terms of re- 
proach, he was wholly at a loss 
to know upon what the charges 
his hon. and learned friend had 
brought against them were found- 
ed. The attorney-general, whom 
his hon. and learned friend had 
charged, together with others, with 
having put into action that mon- 
strous scene of iniquity he had 
detailed to the house, had always 
hitherto been acknowledged to be 
a person of ability and character. 
He strongly recommended the 
course which the Duke of Man- 
chester had adopted, and his opi- 
nion had been borne out by that 
of every other person on the spot 
who had means of forming a cor- 
rect judgment upon the subject. 
If the petitioners were innocent 
of the charges against them, there ~ 
could be no doubt that they had 
been very hardly used, and that 
they were entitled to redress. But 
he must remind the house and his 
hon. and learned friend, that the 
opportunity for obtaining this re- 
dress had been offered to him, and 
although not in the exact manner 
hé wished, yet it was in a way 
calculated to do full justice. Until 
this was done, the opinion of the 
house must of necessity be sus- 
pended, and its judgment in abey- 
ance, because the facts of the case 
were not before it. If Mr. Hector 
Mitchell had been guilty of the 
atrocities laid to his charge, God 
forbid that he (Mr. Horton) should 
say one word in his justification : 
but to believe that he had done 
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so, would be to believe that all 
the persons, whose duty it was to 
watch over the administration of 
justice in Jamaica, had neglected 
their duty in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. But whilst the 
charge of falsehood was thus co- 
piously made against others, was 
all that the petitioners had stated 
true? They had said that they 
were never engaged in any illicit 
traffic with St. Domingo, and that 
they had never carried on trea- 
sonable correspondence — state- 
ments, the utter falsehood of which 
the evidence he had alluded to 
would establish, and prove, on the 
contrary, beyond a doubt, their 
traitorous intentions. His hon. 
and learned friend laid great stress 
upon the petitioners having ob- 
tained their privilege papers, and 
had inferred that they could not 
have done so unless the fact 
of their birth in the island had 


He 


been satisfactorily proved. 
held, however, in his hand a paper, 
in which it was distinctly stated, 
that the certificates in question 
had been granted without any in- 


quiry into that fact. This was 
upon the authority of the attorney- 
general. If the house were pre- 
pared to believe that the house 
of assembly and the council had 
conspired to falsify the evidence 
on the case of the petitioners, and 
that the Duke of Manchester had 
Jent himself to aid their deporta- 
tion out of the country, then some- 
thing like a case might be made 
out: until then, and he thought 
there was no present probability 
of any such event, the house must 
suspend its opinion. The evi- 
dence of which he was in posses- 
sion was so satisfactory to his 
mind, and his knowledge of the 
private character and amiability 
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of the Duke of Manchester was 
such, that he would not concur is 
any censure, implied or otherwise 
which, upon grounds like those be. 
fore the house, it might be attempt- 
ed to pass upon him. He would 
never advocate (in the present 
instance he had done directly the 
contrary) the keeping back any 
evidence which was necessary for 
the ends of justice. He left it 
to the house, without hesitation, 
to decide whether the statement 
of his hon. and learned friend had 
established any thing like crimi- 
nality against the Duke of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Scarlett said, he thought 
it appeared probable that the 
Duke of Manchester had been 
misled by the persons whose duty 
it was to advise him; and he un- 
derstood the arguments of his hon. 
and learned friend to apply rather 
to those individuals than person- 
ally to the duke, who could not 
be supposed to be actuated by any 
thing but a desire to do justice in 
the administration of the trust re- 
posed in him. The hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Horton) had alluded to 
documents not before the house; 
and without intending to say more 
of them than he was warranted in, 
he could not help observing that 
some circumstances connected with 
the evidence produced tended to 
throw discredit on the sources 
whence the other must be drawn. 
He (Mr. Scarlett) had read the 
whole of the evidence attentively ; 
and he had been induced the more 
particularly to do so, because a 
near relation of his own (Mr. 
chief-justice Scarlett), to whose 
learning, capacity, and integrity, 
he was glad of any opportunity 
of bearing testimony, had sat in 


judgment on the subject. There 
were 
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were some circumstances in the 
evidence which excited strong sus- 
icions in his mind. On the ap- 
plication for the habeas corpus, it 
appeared the strongest evidence 
against Lecesne was the affidavit 
of his sister Lucille, who swore 
that he was born at Port-au-Prince. 
Lecesne brought three persons to 
swear that Lucille told them she 
had been induced to swear to this, 
which she knew to be false, at the 
persuasions of a Mr. Villegreme, 
who told her if her brother was 
shipped off, as he would be, in 
consequence of her affidavit, she 
would become entitled to one 
half of her father’s property; and 
threatened besides, if she did not 
make this affidavit, that she should 
be imprisoned. Now, although 


the court had in the first instance 
granted a rule to show cause, no 
attempt had ever been made, either 
by Lucille Lecesne, or by Mr. 
Villegreme, to contradict the very 


heavy statements which were made 
against them. The observations 
of the attorney-general on this 
subject were somewhat singular, 
for he expressed his astonishment 
that the court had in their decision 
paid no more attention to the 
affidavits of Mr. Mitchell, who 
was well known to them to be a 
most respectable person, and of 
Mr. Innis, a police-officer; as if 
it was the practice of judges to be 
influenced by the character of wit- 
nesses who made affidavits, instead 
of by the facts which those affidavits 
contained. While this imputation 
of Mr. Villegreme’s having sub- 
orned perjury against the peti- 
tioners remained, he (Mr. Scarlett) 
should suspect whatever came from 
the same source. It was impos- 
sible for the house to pay too much 
ron to appeals of a descrip- 
825. 
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tion like the present; as it was 
well known that, in the colonial 
assemblies, the coloured popula- 
tion was far from meeting with 
any thing hike liberal considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Canning said, that under 
all the circumstances, however he 
might have been disposed to prefer 
the course suggested by his hon. 
friend (Mr. W. Horton), he should 
not now oppose the appointment of 
aselect committee. ‘The short ques- 
tion upon the present charge, as it 
applied to the conduct of the Duke 
of Manchester, was, whether the 
duke had or not treated British sub- 
jects as aliens only could lawfully 
be treated ; that was a simple ques- 
tion, and one easily capable of 
proof, but one which certainly was 
neither proved nor disproved by 
the evidence before the house : in 
one admission, however, all parties 
must agree—that when the Duke 
of Manchester came forward, of- 
fering to wave the privilege which 
his absence gave him, and submit 
to clear his conduct by a trial by 
law, he did entitle himself, so long 
as the question was pending, to 
the suspension of every thing like 
severe or unkind judgment against 
him. The hon. member for Pe- 
terborough observed, that if the 
Duke of Manchester had done 
wrong, he had probably been mis- 
led. In this opinion he (Mr. Can- 
ning) entirely concurred; but it 
was yet to be shownthat the duke, 
in what he had done, had exceed- 
ed his authority: and that he him- 
self entertained no apprehension 
as to the result of his conduct, 
was at least to be presumed from 
the readiness with which he court- 
ed inquiry into it. The main 
feature in the case then came on 
to be considered—to wit, what 
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there had been in the conduct of 
other persons apart from that of 
the Duke of Manchester, which 
afforded ground for complaint ; 
and upon that point he was free 
to say that government had at 
least so far thought there was 
ground for investigation, that the 
commissioners in the West Indies 
had received instructions (and in 
about a month hence they would 
be in Jamaica) to examine into all 
the circumstances, and report ge- 
nerally upon the transaction. In 
this situation, therefore, he was 
not prepared to deny that further 
elucidation upon the subject was 
due to the satisfaction of the 
house; but if the motion of the 
hon. and learned member for a 
committee was agreed to, it ought 
in fairness to be understood that 
the Duke of Manchester's offer 
with respect to a trial at law 
ought not to be taken advantage 
of. It was farther to be recol- 


lected, that at so late a period of 
the session, and considering the 
distance from which all evidence 
would have to be obtained, no 


committee could be appointed 
with any advantage until next 
year. If it was agreed to defer 
the committee until next session, 
the report of the commissioners, 
and all other necessary evidence, 
could be procured in the mean- 
time, and there would be no diffi- 
culty thenin instituting an inquiry 
as ample as the hon. aud learned 
member (Dr. Lushington) could 
desire. 

Mr. Brougham rose to request 
his hon. and learned friend (Dr. 
Lushington) to accede to the pro- 
position of the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite, which he thought, 
the state of the session consider- 
ed, was the best calculated to do 
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substantial justice. As the eyj. 
dence stood, the transaction was a 
most iniquitous one, and he to. 
tally differed from the right hon, 
gentleman as to the view which 
he took of the conduct of the 
Duke of Manchester. These 
three points would have to be 
made out—first, that there had 
been proof that the complainants 
were aliens; secondly, that there 
had been the sedition imputed ; 
and thirdly, that there had been 
ground for sending them away 
without being heard in their de- 
fence. Now, as the case stood, 
it was nonsense to talk of con- 
flicting evidence ; the proof of the 
birth was as clear as could be de- 
sired. What might arise out of 
the papers further to be produced, 
he could not judge ; but the mat- 
ter stood as he described it at 
present. With reference to the 
postponement of the committee, 
he would farther just observe, that 
there were two witnesses whom it 
would be necessary to produce, 
and who had been in England 
some time. ‘Those persons had 
hitherto been supported by the 
charitable contributions of indi- 
viduals ; but certainly, as this de- 
lay was to take place, some means 
of existence ought to be afforded 
them by parliament. For the 
other point to which the right 
hon. gentleman opposite had ad- 
verted—the abstaining (as inquiry 
was to take place in a committee) 
from any pr ing at law—he 
(Mr. Brougham) agreed that such 
an arrangement would be most 
convenient; but it must depend 
upon the consent of the complain- 
ants concerned. 

Mr. Canning apprehended that 
that was the case, because it was 
only upon the Duke of Manches- 
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ter's own offer to the house that 
any law proceeding could be taken 
against him while he remained in 


Jamaica. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that 
that offer of the noble duke’s had 
only been made lately. He trust- 
ed, however, that no other preju- 
dice would go forth than what the 
circumstances of the case would 
warrant. 

The postponement of the com- 
mittee was agreed to without a 
division. 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 

moved the second reading of 
the Buckingham-house bill. 

Mr. Bankes did not rise with 
the intention of opposing this bill ; 
but he could not avoid expressing 
his regret, that a site had not been 
chosen on which a palace might 
be built more accordant with the 
opulence of the country, and more 
consistent with the dignity of the 
sovereign. He thought that Hyde- 
park or the Regent’s-park would 
be much more eligible for the 
erection of a palace than that 
which was now fixed upon in Pim- 
lico, Either of the former would be 
more consistent with the opulence 
of the country and the personal 
comforts of the sovereign. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted, that it would be desirable 
to have a palace in which the dig- 
nity of the crown and the personal 
comforts of the sovereign might 
be consulted ; but it was, he could 
assure the house, not the wish of 
his Majesty, in the arrangements 
now in contemplation, to infringe 
in any degree upon the conveni- 
ences of the public, by any en- 
croachments on the parks. It 
would, no doubt, be desirable to 
have a site for a palace, in which 
accommodation might be afforded, 
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not only for his Majesty, but for 
the difftrent branches of the royal 
family, the ambassadors, and the 
great officers of state. All this, 
no doubt, might be very desirable ; 
and he had seen the splendid plans 
of Inigo Jones, for a royal palace, 
which he could wish to see erected, 
if it could be done with convenience 
to the public: but it could not be 
pe eye in Hyde-park, or 
any other of the royal parks, with- 
out infringing very materially upon 
the comforts of the public, which 
was in the habit of using those 
parks. Hyde-park would there- 
fore be an tnjudicious selection, as 
far as the public was concerned, 
and particularly so as far as re- 
spected the sovereign himself ; for 
though it might be desirable to 
have the residence of the King 
public, to a certain d it was 
also necessary that it should afford 
the means of privacy, as far as 
respected the personal comforts 
of the monarch himself. If the 
palace were built in Hyde-park, 
it would be necessary to have 
enclosures round it; and if plan- 
tations were now made, it would 
take some twenty years before 
they were of sufficient growth to 
secure that degree of privacy’ 
which it would be admitted was 
desirable in the precincts of a royal 
residence ; and even this, if it 
could be acquired, would be a 
great encroachment on the accom- 
modation of the public, whether it 
was in Hyde-park or Kensi - 
gardens. He could, in ‘his closet, 
point out twenty plans which would 
be extremely desirable for a royal 
palace, but they‘ would each en- 
croach in some measure, either 
upon public convenience with re- 
spect to the use of the parks, or 
on the convenience of the principal 
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officers of state; for, one year 
with another, it would be found 
that the Regent’s-park would be 


at rather an inconvenient distance 


for the despatch of public business. 

With respect to Buckingham- 

house, it might be said that there 

were inconveniences attending it, 

but there were advantages be- 

longing to it, which could not be 
found in the other places that had 
been named. In the erection of 
a royal residence, he did not hope 
to reconcile the opinions of all ; 
for on matters of taste, it would 
perhaps be difficult (at least it was 
so found in practice) to reconcile 
the opinions of any two; but he 
did hope, that on the general prin- 
ciple of having some place more 
convenient and more consistent 
with the personal comforts of the 
sovereign, all would be agreed. As 
to the abandonment of Carlton- 
house, he could state, that it did 
not arise from any capricious taste 
on the part of his Majesty. It 
might be said rather, that instead 
of his Majesty wishing to leave 
that house, the house seemed dis- 
posed to leave his Majesty. The 
lower part of the house consisted 
originally of offices, but was now 
changed to apartments where his 
Majesty resided ; and it so hap- 
pened, that the lower parts of 
the house (when his Majesty 
had company in the upper) were 
obliged to be propped, which, it 
would be admitted, was not very 
convenient for his Majesty’s com- 
fort. The house had not been 
furnished for these thirty years ; 
and any one who had had the 
fortune of loitering there on pub- 
lic business, must recollect the fact 
of its being covered with London 
dirt, and have seen how unfitting 
it was in many other respects for 
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a royal residence. He did noe 
give any opinion, for the subject 
was not now before him, on the 
question of expending a million, 
or a million and a half, on a suit. 
able palace for his Majesty; but 
supposing such a measure were to 
be proposed, what was to become 
of his Majesty in the interim? And 
supposing the proposed improve- 
ments to take place, and that a 
royal palace were to be afterwards 
erected, the present buildings 
would not be lost to the country. 
It was not an improbable thing that 
we might have a queen dowager, 
or an heir apparent, each of whom 
would require a residence suitable 
to their rank in the country. It 
had been seen, before the late 
reign, that some of the royal fa- 
mily were lodged in Leicester- 
house, and other places the names 
of which he did not know, but 
which were greatly below their 
exalted rank in the country. As 
to Carlton-house, he would say, 
that by its removal (if it should 
be removed) an open view would 
be obtained from Regent-street to 
the park and the Horse-guards; 
and on that supposition, buildings 
might be erected which would be 
highly ornamental to the metro- 
polis, and at the same time govern- 
ment might so dispose of part of 
the ground situate in that neigh- 
bourhood, as to produce an income 
sufficient to defray the expense of 
some of the projected improve- 
ments.. If he were asked how he 
would dispose of part of the site 
of Carlton-house, if it should be 
removed, he would say, that it 
might be most advantageously 
applied in the erection of build- 
ings for the accommodation of the 
Royal Academy and the National 
Gallery. For the former, it wee 
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be admitted that the Strand was 
most inconvenient; and for the 
latter, the British Museum, which 
had been suggested, was not the 
most proper place for that gallery, 
which was intended to be open for 
the public as one particular branch 
of the arts. With respect to the 
Royal Academy, one had toascend, 
at its present place in the Strand, 
nearly 100 steps before they came 
to the exhibition rooms. This, 
he regretted, threw the exhibition 
in a great degree out of the reach 
of the old, the asthmatic, and 
gouty; and he did not see why 
they should be deprived of the 
facility of admission to such a 
place. He looked forward with 
pleasure to the removal of the 
exhibition to some more appro- 
priate place; and he hailed with 
delight the expression of his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, that the site of 
Carlton-house should be appro- 
priated for that amongst other 
public purposes. With respect to 
Backingham-house, it was abso- 
lutely necessary, for the comfort 
of the sovereign, that some im- 
provements should take place. It 
was, in its recent state, ‘‘ desperate 
dirty,” bat the proposed alterations 
would enable the sovereign to 
have the opportunity of seeing his 
company in some of the finest 
apartments in any palace in the 
world. The expense, he would 
admit, might not be less than 
200,000/.; but even if it were not 
to be the permanent residence of 
the sovereign, it would still be an 
ornament to the metropolis, and 
highly desirable for the accommo- 
dation of other branches of the 
royal family. 

Mr. Bankes, Sen. said, that the 
plan of the right hon. gentleman 
was liable to one serious objection. 
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The right hon. gentleman said, he 
intended to leave an open space 
where Carlton- ce now stood, 
and yet he talked of deriving a 
ground-rent from the buildi 
erected upon it. He should like 
to know how the right honourable 
gentleman reconciled so glaring 
an inconsistency. For his own 
part, when he knew that 800,000. 
would enable the country to build 
a magnificent palace for the sove- 
reign, he was averse to granting 
200,0002. to the repairs ofa paltry 
and insignificant . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that he could convince the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle, if 
he had a plan of the ground by 
him, that he could derive a con- 
siderable ground-rent from the site 
of Carlton-house, without incum- 
bering it with buildings. There 
were portions of ground now co- 
vered with old inconvenient houses, 
which belonged to different officers 
of the king's household. These 
buildings must come down, at any 
rate. It would be easy to make 
the space more open, and yet to 
derive from it a considerable 
ground-rent. 

The bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed to- 
morrow. 

House of Commons, June 10.— 
The bill for the grant to the Duke 
of Cumberland was read a third 
time. 

The smuggling prevention bill 
went through a committee. 

House of Lords, June 17.—The 
Marquis of Hastings rose, in pur- 
suance of the notice he gave yes- 
terday, to introduce a bill to ex- 
plain the clause of the act of the 
13th George III., which had been 
supposed to limit the rate of in- 
terest on loans made in India to 
12 
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12 per cent. He objected, in the 
first place, to the opinion given 
by the law-officers of the crown 
on the construction of the clause 
of this act. He paid the greatest 
deference to the opinion of those 
officers; but he must be allowed 
to dissent from it when he found 
it in contradiction with the system 
which had been acted on for halfa 
century in India. It surely could 
never be maintained that the sim- 
ple opinion of counsel, however 
respectable, should supersede so 
long a practice. This, it was true, 
was not likely to happen now ; but 
there had been bad times, and bad 
times might return; but their 
lordships should be careful not to 
establish such a precedent. The 
orale given purported that the 
clause in question extended to the 
whole of India—even to powers 
totally independent of the East 
India Company, than which no- 
thing could be more unjust, when 
it was considered what the prac- 
tice had been. The preamble of 
the act showed what the meaning 
of the clause was. It was made 
penal to take a higher rate of in- 
terest than 12 per cent., because, 
under the plea of interest, pre- 
sents had sometimes been cor- 
ruptly taken; but the framers of 
the bill never dreamed that the 

were competent to restrain British 
subjects io taking any rate of 
interest in the dominions of a so- 
vereign independent prince, over 
whose states they had no autho- 
rity. If this could be supposed, 
the greatest confusion and incon- 
sistency would appear in the sub- 
sequent practice of the government 
of India, How could acts done 
in foreign independent states be 
inade table and recover- 


able only in his Majesty’s courts 
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in India. This would be to sup- 
pose that a penalty was enacted 
which these courts had not the 
means of inflicting. The noble 
marquis then proceeded to show 
that the construction put upon the 
act of parliament by the law-offi- 
cers of the crown was inconsistent 
with regulations which had been 
subsequently made by the supreme 
government of India. These regu- 
lations had the force of law. They 
were not issued until after they 
had been registered in the su- 
preme court of justice, and the 
were annually laid before parlia- 
ment. These regulations had 
sanctioned the lending of money 
at a much higher rate of interest 
than 12 per cent. A regulation 
was promulgated in 1793, autho- 
rizing the recovery of interest at 
24 and 27 per cent. Another re- 
gulation, made in 1803, extended 
the rate of interest to 30 per cent. 
These regulations, and the prac- 
tice which had been constantly 
followed, clearly showed that the 
court of directors and the govern- 
ment of India had never under- 
stood the act to put any limit on 
the rate of interest, with respect 
to contracts made by British sub- 
jects domiciled in the territory of 
a foreign prince. On these grounds 
he submitted to their lordships’ 
consideration a bill to amend and 
explain the act of the 13th of 
George III. After the first read- 
ing, he should move that the opi- 
nion of the judges be taken to 
ascertain whether the bill he now 
introduced clearly and effectually 
explained what ought to be the 
meaning of the clauses of the act 
relating to the rate of interest. 

The bill was read a first time, 
and ordered to be printed. 


The Duchess of Kent's and the 
Duke 
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Duke of Cumberland’s annuity 
pills were read a third time.— 
Adjourned to Monday. 

House of Commons, June 17.— 
The judges’ salaries bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

On the motion for the speaker 
quitting the chair to go into the 
committee of supply, Mr. Aber- 
cromby rose. It was perfectly 
consistent with the forms and 
precedents of that house, for any 
member to take the opportunity 
of the motion on which the speaker 
was to leave the chair previously 
to a committee of supply, to state 
any matter, which being im the 
character or having the appearance 
ofa grievance, might still not be 
deemed worthy of the formalities 
of a specific motion. He acknow- 
ledged that every apology was due 
from him, for attempting to origi- 
nate a discussion upon the subject 
to which he now invited their 
attention. The subject was that 
of a member of the house, a repre- 
sentative —he might say an orna- 
ment of the metropolis, and one 
upon whom the highest honours 
had been lavished by foreign prin- 
ces. The house would see by this 
time, that he meant his gallant 
friend the member for Southwark. 
He wished to guard against any 
misapprehension. He was not 
about to say any thing which 
could tend ever so remotely to call 
in question the conduct of the 
commander-in-chief, He would 
be the last man in the house to 
originate any discussion which 
could have that tendency; nor 
was it his intention to call in ques- 
tion the exercise of the prerogative 
of the crown in relation to the 
dismissal of his gallant friend. 
They mighg differ very materially 
“pon questions of prerogative, but 
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he hoped that those differences 
would not be allowed any place in 
this discussion. Nor did he coms 
plain of the opinions formerly ex- 
pressed by any gentleman against 
his hon. and gallant friend, much 
less did he ask for any revision or 
retractation of such opinions. His 
object was to persuade the house 
to do honour to itself by expres- 
sing its sympathy for one whose 
eminent services and personal 
worth, whose noble soul and gene- 
rous feelings, had endeared him to 
all who knew him, including a 

proportion of that house. If, in 
the passages of his life which had 
been in the eye of the country 
and in the face of his enemies, 
some errors had been observed, 
even his enemies would admit 
that those errors resulted from the 
excess of a generous and gallant 
and ardent spirit, the transports of 
which sabely wanted more con- 


His military career of 29 
years was suddenly interrupted by 
a decree, which was not preceded 
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by any court-martial. Looking at 
his whole career, his eminent qua- 
lities, his honourable and useful 
services, and his long military life, 
he would ask, had not his punish- 
ment been more than enough? 
Was he less cherished by his con- 
stituents? Was he less esteemed 
by the profession? Was the career 
which best suited his gallant spirit 
to be for ever closed ? He fas 
dismissed without the sentence of 
a court-martial. The house, being 
moved, refused to investigate his 
case. Many who now heard him 
could witness to the temper and 
moderation with which his gallant 
friend conducted himself on that 
occasion. It had been a source 
of gratification and pride to his 
friends, who then supported him, 


ever 
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ever since. Many who voted 
against him from a sense of public 
duty, were ready to express their 
kindly feelings towards him, and 
their admiration at his conduct in 
that trying period. Considering 
the age of the individual, and that 
this was probably the last session 
of the parliament, he wished to 
appeal to the house, and especially 
to those members who were now 
engaged in the profession of his 
gallant friend, for some declara- 
tion of their kindness towards 
him. He saw about him some 
of the companions in arms of his 
hon. and gallant friend—some who 
had shared in common with him 
his trials and his dangers. ‘To 
them he appealed, if, upon the late 
promotion, his hon. and gallant 
friend had been restored to that 
situation which he had attained by 
his brilliant and glorious services, 
would not the army have been 
gratified —would not his brother 
officers have been delighted? He 
abstained from particularizing the 
brilliant feats in which his hon. 
and gallant friend had been en- 
gaged. In any testimony which 
he could give, he ought to warn 
the house that he gave it in the 
spirit of a warm and ardent friend- 
ship which he felt for his hon. 
friend. He only wished the house 
to listen to the opinion of those 
who knew and could rightly ap- 
preciate the character and services 
of his hon. and gallant friend. If 
the expression of that opinion 
should be such as he confidently 
anticipated, then he knew the 
effect which it would have in its 
representation to the proper quar- 
ter. He wished not to be mis- 
understood. He was not sug- 
gesting to any member the per- 
formance of any thing which would 
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not as readily spring from the 
exercise of their own free wil]— 
much less did he seek by this to 
shackle the exercise of those 
powers which were vested with 
the crown and its ministers; but 
he spoke in reference to the known 
kindness of a benign sovereign, 
and his benevolent intentions to 
those who had faithfully and zea- 
lously served him. Such an act 
of grace and favour as that to 
which he alluded, would be most 
grateful to the house, highly satis- 
factory to the profession, and a 
matter of rejoicing to the country. 
He was not dictating any particular 
method for carrying this object 
into effect. He was only ps 
vouring to arm those upon whom 
the affair would devolve, with 
reasons for furthering the generous 
intentions of the sovereign to all 
his meritorious servants. If these 
suggestions should lead to the 
restoration of his gallant friend, it 
would make him happy to think 
that he had been the humble in- 
strument for bringing about that 
object. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the same 
motive which had formerly made 
him withhold his assent to a mo- 
tion for inquiry upon the dismissal 
of his gallant friend, now induced 
him to express the gratification 
given him bv the sentiments of the 
hon. and learned gentleman. To 
excite discussion upon the former 
errors of his gallant friend would 
be bad taste and bad ory dea 
him. However they might have 
demanded attention, they were 
now forgotten. No other recol- 
lections were preserved but the 
services of his gallant friend. His 
restoration would be received with 
acclamations by the whole coun- 
try, and would be felt almost as 4 

personal 
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rsonal obligation by every mem- 
ber of the house. 

Mr. Wodehouse hailed this as a 
most welcome proposition. It was 
the more commendable, because 
it dictated no particular course to 
the government. Looking to the 
sovereign, and those in the pro- 
bable line of succession, it was 
clear that acts of benevolence, 
of oblivion, of grace and favour, 
were most congenial to them all. 
He hoped for the best result from 
the expression of their opinions by 
the house, as they were all agreed 
that the hon. and gallant subject 
of the discussion was a man of 
a peculiarly generous and noble 
mind, which was evinced in all the 
connexions of life. 

Lord W. Bentinck, if asked 
his opinion, or that of the pro- 
fession, he would say, that the 
actions of no officer were supposed 
to have superior lustre. There 
was hardly an officer who had 
been engaged in more various 
services. He was not now apo- 
logizing for the errors of Sir 
Robert Wilson: he approved of 
the exercise of the prerogative in 
that case. He wished rather to 
appeal to the generosity of the 
house and to the benevolent recol- 
lection of his services in the mind 
of his sovereign. 

Mr. Calvert bore testimony to 
the excellent conduct of his col- 
league in the representation, leav- 
ing his military character to those 
who could do it more justice. 

Sir M. W. Ridley wished to 
add his tribute to the general feel- 
ing of the house. He had long 
known the hon. and gallant officer 
intimately, and could declare that 
he had the greatest regard to the 
honour of his country in all his 
undertakings. His errors were 
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momentary, and were quite eclipsed 
by the recollection of his great 
and brilliant services. His resto- 
ration would be in union with the 
sentiments of the country, and if 
he regained his station, he would 
impart a lustre to the profession 
which he could never tarnish, 

Sir R. Fergusson had the honour 
of a professional acquaintance with 
him, having served with him on 
many occasions. No man existed 
who more invariably attracted the 
respect and honour of the profes- 
sion. His restoration to the service 
to which he gloriously contributed, 
would be hailed by the whole army 
as much as it would gratify the 
house. Looking across the house, 
he saw a gallant member who must 
be the exception, if any were ad- 
mitted, to the superiority of Sir 
Robert Wilson, ‘That honourable 
and gallant gentleman was one of 
the highest military authorities 
known. It would be highly gra- 
tifying to the house to hear the 
opinion of that gallant officer upon 
the professional character and ser- 
vices of his gallant friend. 

Sir George Murray did not rise 
in consequence of the suggestion 
of his gallant friend who had just 
sat down, but from a conviction, 
with respect to Sir Robert Wilson, 
that it was impossible to know any 
man whose qualities were better 
suited to the profession of which 
he had been befwre so bright an 
ornament. It would rejoice him 
to see that officer restored. And 
if, when that were done, he could 
only keep his talents employed in 
the proper way, he would greatly 
benefit the profession. He took 
the same opportunity of observing, 
that the power which dismissed 
the gallant officer must, in his 
opinion, be vested in the crown, 
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for the due and proper control of 
the army. 

Mr. Mansell said, that the gal- 
lant officer had committed errors, 
but he had been sufficiently pu- 
nished for them. No greater 
favour could be done to the house, 
than to restore him to his rank. 

Mr. W. Lamb spoke to the same 
effect, and said, that it was high 
time that the errors of the gallant 
officer were forgotten. 

Mr. Brougham said, that only 
one opinion seemed to actuate all 
parties. He wished to add his 
full and complete testimony to 
the character given of his gallant 
friend, in regard to his conduct on 
a former very trying occasion. 
He was the professional adviser 
and friend of the gallant officer, 
and he had the fullest and most 
positive knowledge for inducing 
him to say, that the utmost ex- 
ertion of human forbearance was 
manifested by his hon. and gallant 
friend. He (Mr. Brougham) had 
seen the documents in his posses- 
sion, which, perhaps, no one 
besides his gallant friend could 
have refrained from publishing: 
not one word of them did his hon. 
and gallant friend divulge, not- 
withstanding the aggravating si- 
tuation in which he was placed. 

The committee of supply was 
then postponed. 

Mr. Huskisson having moved 
the order of the day on the further 

consideration of the report on the 
customs’ consolidation bill, several 
clauses were pro forma brought 
up ; after which the house resolved 
itself into a committee. 

Mr. Huskisson begged to remind 
the committee, that early in the 
course of the present session, on 
the 25th of March last, he had had 
the honour of submitting to their 
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consideration a variety of resoly- 
tions, tending to effect very im- 
portant changes in our system of 
duties and customs, and applyi 
not only to the manufactures of this 
country, but to manufactured arti- 
cles imported from foreign states, 
He had, on that occasion, entered 
at great length into a statement of 
the grounds upon which it was pro- 
posed that these alterations should 
be introduced into our commercial 
policy; and they were fi 
recommended in the resolutions 
brought in. At the same time, in 
effecting such extensive alterations 
in a system of duties and customs 
that had existed through so 

a succession of years, he had felt 
most desirous of availing himself - 
of all the light and experience that 
could aid him in so arduous an 
undertaking ; and he had accord- 
ingly invited the suggestions and 
observations of all practicable and 
intelligerit men who might be wil- 
ling to afford him the benefit of 
their counsel and information. He 
could assure the committee that 
that invitation was very generally 
accepted, and that his proposal 
was not unheard ; for no person, 
he believed, who had filled his si- 
tuation had ever become engaged 
in a more extensive correspondence 
than himself, or had received more 
numerous deputations, or had been 
a party at more conferences than 
he had received and mét at the 
board of trade since those altera- 
tions were first announced in par- 
liament. The committee would 
not be surprised to hear this, be- 
cause it must be evident that many 
individuals, and many separate 
interests, would be seriously af- 
fected, or would consider them- 
selves to be so at any rate, by the 
operation of such changes. In 
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at all desire to disparage either 
the motives or the proceedings of 
those individuals, or to discourage 
other honourable gentleman 
who might hereafter fill the post 
which he now occupied from pur- 
suing a similar course of action. 
His object was, rather, to apolo- 
gize to the committee for now again 
adverting to the measures in ques- 
tion; and especially in the view of 
stating, that however great might 
be his desire to attend to the re- 
ntations of every individual 
who might wish to be heard, in 
regard to any of these alterations, 
he was sure that it had not always 
d that he could follow his 

own wishes by complying with 
sach applications. But if he had 
inany case seemed to be inatten- 
tive to any body, it was only be- 
cause it was merely impossible, 
amidst the claims of so many in- 
terests, to attend particularly to 
the ease of every individual. And 
further, he did not feel it neces- 
sary where he was so called upon, 
in reference to points and ques- 
tions on which he had already 
largely and explicitly explained 
himself, to enter upon such expla- 
nations again. Having now, there- 
fore, heard, as he might assume, 
all that could be said upon the 
subject of those alterations by all 
parties interested in their opera- 
ton; and not only all that could 
be said by such interested parties, 
but all the suggestions, proposals, 
and animadversions which had 
been made by those other parties 
who had accepted his invitation, 
he now came to indicate to the 
committee how far he had sub- 
sequently modified those resolu- 
tions which he had introduced on 
the former evening. The modi- 
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fications which he had now to 
suggest were intended still further 
to extend and establish a more 
sound and salutary policy than 
had hitherto prevailed with respect 
to our foreign commerce, ‘and in 
regard to the encouragement of 
our manufactures and the general 
trade of the country. In looki 
at the period of time which 
been occupied in considering these 
changes and modifications, the 
committee would do him the jus- 
tice to remember, that it was 
highly expedient and essential that 
important alterations in a system 
so vast and complex as that of 
our commercial revenue should 
not be inconsiderately or pre- 
cipitately adopted, The numerous 
propositions that had been sub- 
mitted to him in this respect by 
the many parties he had alluded 
to, he had received and reviewed 
with great jealousy. The altera- 
tions he had propounded to the 
committee in the beginning of the 
session were founded upon the 
best information he could obtain, 
and the most mature deliberation 
he could bestow upon it, At the 
same time he had felt then, and 
since, that it became him to study 
other statements, and to get in- 
formation from all quarters ; but 
he might add, in regard to some 
of the parties by whom it had 
been contributed, that there was 
in some instances, as between 
himself and them, an issue of 
statements as well as an issue of 
expediency. Now, in the most 
extensive branches of our foreign 
manufactures and commerce, 
had been able, upon the result of 
all the increased knowledge that 
he had arrived at in respect of 
them, since he first proposed the 
alterations of duties in question, 
to 
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to adhere to his original resolutions. 
In the great article of all, for ex- 
ample—cotton goods—he did not 
now mean to propose any altera- 
tion from the terms upon which it 
was already left, namely, of re- 
ducing the old duty to an ad valo- 
rem one of 10 per cent. So of all 
duties upon woollens, he proposed 
equally to adhere to the limit he 
had already had the honour of 
suggesting—a duty of 15 per cent.; 
and, indeed, he thought upon the 
whole that 15 per cent. would not 
be found by the parties who felt 
most interested in the subject, an 
inadequate protection. In like 
manner, the duties upon all me- 
tallic substances would remain 
unaltered, excepting in the single 
article of lead. After much in- 
quiry concerning the variable 
price of that metal, which was 
so essential in many branches of 
domestic improvement in this 
country—as in building, for ex- 
ample—he was prepared to pro- 
pose the reduction of the duty 
still lower than he had put it even 
in the scale of alterations already 
submitted to the committee. In 
the extensive article of earthen- 
ware, he proposed to retain the 
duties on the footing already re- 
commended. But in the duties 
upon some other branches of our 
manufactures that he would name, 
he had-—but not without consider- 
able regret and reluctance, deemed 
it necessary to introduce some 
modifications. ‘There were. some 
branches of our linen-manufac- 
tures on which he had originally 
proposed an ad valorem duty of 
25 per cent.; but upon which, 
after having since heard the evi- 
dence and representations of all 
the parties who had been exa- 
mined before the board of trade 
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upon the subject, he was now dig. 
posed to think it might be expe. 
dient to adopt a different mode of 
levying the duty. Instead of 

ing an ad valorem duty, he t 

it would be expedient to 

it for another, considering that it 
was proper to avoid imposing 4 
duty of the former kind where jt 
could be avoided, and to substi- 
tute, in this case, such a one, as, 
on the best comparison that could 
be made between prices abroad 
and prices at home, might seem 
adequate to the due protection of 
our own trade. Now the gradual 
reduction of such a duty, ina 
certain period of time, to the 
amount of that ad valorem duty 
he had formerly proposed, would 
either tend to admit the foreign 
manufactures in greater supply, 
or cause the British manufacturer, 
by imposing upon him a necessity 
for increased industry and atten- 
tion to his business, so to reduce 
the price of his goods as to be 
enabled successfully to meet the 
foreign manufacturer. There were 
several circumstances connected 
with this particular manufacture 
that were necessary to be taken 
into consideration—such as thet 
in Ireland it was conducted by 
manual labour alone, he might 
say, without the intervention of 
any machinery. In_ respect of 
linens, therefore, it might be de- 
scribed as a competition between 
labour and labour that must sub- 
sist between those which were 
made at home and those which 
were manufactured abroad. But 
again, with regard to Ireland, the 
interests of which every hon. gen- 
tleman must look to with peculiar 
anxiety and favour, it was to be 
observed that a great change was 


effecting in her linen —. 
or 
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for machinery was now rapidly 
introducing itself into that brarich 
of her trade, and a great propor- 
tion of capital was coming gra- 
dually into circulation in that 
country ; and had the foreign ma- 
nufacture been admitted at the 
lower duty which he (Mr. Hus- 
sisson) had originally proposed, 
it was feared that great difficulty 
and many impediments might have 

ed themselves to the pro- 
gress of the improving commerce ; 
the consequence of which would 
probably have been, that, losing 
its present advantages, the Irish 
linen trade might never have been 
able to meet its foreign competi- 
tors; that this manufacture would 
not only not have arrived upon 
any favourable terms in other 
markets, but might have been lost 
to Ireland altogether. ‘The com- 
mittee would see the difficulty in 
which any person must stand who 


was in his (Mr. Huskisson’s) situa- 


tion. If, in the calculation of a 
certain revenue, a slight error 
happened to be committed in the 
original statement, and the pro- 
duce was discovered to be pro- 
portionably affected or altered, 
nothing in the world could be 
more easy than to correct such an 
error; and the public service 
would be sensible of little or no 
inconvenience from the occurrence 
of such a mistake. But if, in the 
apportionment of duties, or the 
regulations of trade, wherein the 
interests of so many thousands 
were involved, such errors should 
happen to creep into the measures 
of the government, the country 
would long have to brood over 
the serious consequences that must 
ensue. It seemed to him, how- 
ever, that by the adoption of a 
scale of duties on linens, to be 
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lowered in the course of eight 
years from their present amount 
to the point he had formerly fixed, 
the committee would not be dis- 
couraging the capital now engaged 
in that branch of our national in- 
dustry, but it would be enabling 
the home manufacture to rival, in 
a short period, the foreign, in the 
foreign market. If he (Mr. Hus- 
kisson) had made himself under- 
stood, it would appear to the 
committee that he proposed no 
modifications in respect to the 
principal branches of our com- 
merce, on the altered duties he 
had suggested, with the few ex- 
ceptions he had named. The new 
scale of duties on foreign linens 
was, at present, such as might 
effect the purpose he had in view, 
by providing for our home manu- 
facture adequate protection, and 
nothing beyond adequate protec- 
tion; and by enabling it to meet 
a similar manufacture in foreign 
markets, in the same way as our 
woollens and cottons would now 
do. In another branch of our 
trade, he had thought proper to 
suggest a further alteration of 
duty. On the article of glass, 
he had originally proposed a slight 
ad valorem duty: but this was, 
also, one of the articles upon 
which he had experienced consi- 
derable difficulty; and for this 
reason—glass was subject to 2 
very heavy excise. Gentlemen 
acquainted with the history of the 
revenue must be aware, that the 
excise duty imposed on any arti- 
cle was not that which increased, 
in any material degree, the amount 
of charge or cost to the manufac- 
turer of such article; but it was 
imposed, usually, on the manufac- 
ture, which persons were stationed 
on the spot to watch. On the 

article 
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article of glass, therefore, he felt 
himself obliged to propose a new 
alteration of duty, so as to make 
that duty of a very considerably 
less amount than at present. This 
alteration would have the effect, 
he thought, of alternately improv- 
ing the manufacture—as in the 
case of the linen duty—and of 
greatly reducing its cost. A si- 
milar alteration he should propose 
in the duty on a That ma- 
nufacture was also subject to ex- 
cise duties ; and he would venture 
to say, that the projected alteration 
would conduce very materially to 
the encouragement of the manu- 
facture. There were some cir- 
cumstances that operated mate- 
rially on the manufacture and 
price of foreign paper s and the 
most important of these was, that 
in some cases the exportation to 
this country of the raw material 
was virtually prohibited. For 
example, the exportation of rags 
was entirely prohibited by the re- 
venue laws of France and of the 
Netherlands. The consequence 
was, that its exportation being 
forbidden, the article was manu- 
factured in those countries below 
that fair natural price which it 
would obtain in almost any other 
parts of the world. From the 
depreciation of the value of the 
raw material, they could manufac- 
ture paper more cheaply than al- 
most any other countries; and 
from the restraints imposed on 
the exportation of that material, 
we manufactured it, perhaps, 
dearer than any other people. 
These considerations had induced 
them to propose a new scale of 
duty on paper. Another article 
to be noticed was the’ importation 
of books. He had left the bill 
as he found it in respect of what 


books might be imported into this 
country ; they were such as there 
existed no copyright in here. No 
books could be imported that were 
of a contrary description; 
individuals were not prevented 
from bringing them into this 
country, if they were not for any 
purposes of sale, but for their own 
private use. But he thought it 
would not be prejudicial to the 
bookselling interest in this coun. 
try, if, instead of continuing 
the very heavy duty at present 
payable on imported _ books, 
which was 6/. 10s. per ewt., on 
books of all descriptions, he 
named a lower one; and he had 
therefore determined to reduce it 
to 1/. This duty operated, at 
present, upon those books, in 
fact, which formed the bulk of 
almost every library ; and the re- 
duction, therefore, might tend, 
perhaps, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, to the beneficial consequences 
of advancing the cause of litera- 
ture, and of extending the general 
diffusion of knowledge. With 
respect to other books, upon 
which the present duty was 71, 
he had lowered it to 5i., and he 
meant to extend the same scale 
to manuscripts imported. Not 
to weary the committee by again 
travelling through other details, 
many of which he had largely 
entered into on the occasion of 
submitting his resolutions to them 
on the 25th of March last, he 
would pass over altogether a great 
variety of articles, comprising 
amongst others the raw i 
of several manufactures; which 
he had also made the subjects 
of similar alterations of duty. 

wax and tallow he proposed to 
effect a still further reduction. 
In like manner, as the 

now 
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now stood, it would be seen that 
he had proposed to lower the 
duties on barilla by a scale of 

ual reduction; but he had 
since seen the parties principally 
interested in its importation; and 
understanding from them, that 
when about two years ago some 
alteration was made in those du- 
ties, it was understood that, no 
further change would be made in 
them for five years after that pe- 
riod, he should now suggest that 
the proposed further reduction of 
those duties should take effect 
from the period at which those 
five years would have expired. 
He meant that to the expiration 
of that period, they should fall 
back to the same rate of duty that 
was settled two years since; but 
after the five years’ had elapsed 
the present system of reduced 
duty was to be acted on. Other 


duties that it was highly material 
to the public convenience to alter, 


were those on timber. After 
many years research and experi- 
ment, it had been found impossible 
to prevent the duties on timber 
from being evaded; but it had 
become absolutely necessary now 
to obviate what he would not call 
a fraud exactly, but what was a 
very commonly practised decep- 
tion, owing to the state of the 
duty on planks. The timber-duty 
upon every 1,050 cubic feet was 
55s.; upon every 125 planks, the 
duty was 41. Now, people had 
lately contrived to cut the planks 
of such a size and thickness, that 
one of them, though it could not 
be measured as solid timber, would 
afterwards yield many planks; 
a plank of this thickness, there- 
fore, would only pay a duty of 
16s. 8d. perhaps, which was to 
al intents and purposes, as to the 
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duty, solid timber. A practice 
so evasive could not but be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the fair 
trader; and he should therefore 
propose such an alteration of the 
scale as would bring planks of 
these large dimensions within the 
description of solid timber. The 
duties on the timber, as of - 
land and Ireland, would be less in 
their present condition. Not only 
did the revenue suffer by the 
practice he had just spoken of, 
but the demand for British shi 
ping usually freighted home for 
the transport of plank timber was 
proportionably decreased thereby. 
He was anxious to reduce the 
duties upon raw materials used in 
our manufactures, _ particularly 
dying materials, as low as pos- 
sible. Inthe same way, and with 
a view to the encouragement of 
our smaller colonists in the West 
Indies, he was desirous to assist 
the importation of all the minor 
articles of West-Indian produce. 
Upon revising the alterations sug- 
gested in the resolutions which he 
had formerly submitted, he had 
added a great many articles that 
entered into our trade or our 
manufactures. Among the im- 
portant ones was a reduction on 
the duty of ships built in the 
colonies, if broken up here. By 
a strange oversignt of the law, 
such ships were subject to a dut 
of not bois than 50 per cent. if 
broken up in this country. This 
enormously heavy duty was the 
cause that a very large and un- 
wieldy ship, that had been built 
at Canada, and had_arrived some 
time since in the port of London, 
was not broken up here, as was 
intended, but sent back to Canada. 
So that to this impolitic duty, en- 
tirely, it was owing that she was not 
broken 
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broken to pieces in this port. That 
duty he proposed to reduce to 
15 per cent. He was aware that 
to some gentlemen these details 
possessed but very little interest. 
They were, however, of the ut- 
most importance as connected 
with the commerce and the opu- 
lence of the country, and the im- 
provement of its resources. At 
the present moment they were 
particularly important; for sure 
he was, that if that system of com- 
bination which now existed in the 
kingdom covld not be repressed 
by the interposition of the legis- 
lature, it must be repressed by the 
additional facilities given to the 
introduction of foreign manufac- 
tures. It could not be tolerated 
that the people of this country 
should be exposed to the difficul- 
ties and inconveniences that must 
always follow on any revenues 
imposed on the freedom of labour. 
He for one should be fully pre- 
pared to say, that if the ship- 
wrights of England, for example, 
would not act im such a manner as 
to leave the employment of capital 
free and unshackled in ship-build- 
ing in England —if they would not 
leave the industrious artificers en- 
gaged in that branch of trade free 
to pursue their own occupation 
on their own terms—it could only 
remain to the merchants to em- 
ploy foreign-built shipping. On 
the same principle he was pre- 
pared to contend, that if our own 
seamen, listening to misguided 
men, refused to permit English 
mariners to engage in the mer- 
chant service, the only alternative 
for the latter would be of neces- 
sity to employ foreign seamen. 
After exhorting the artificers ge- 
nerally to renounce every thing 
like combination, which he showed 





would only, by fettering the em. 
ployment of capital, terminate jn 
their own ruin, the right hon, 
gentleman concluded by remark. 
ing upon the necessity of doj 
away, wherever it was practicable, 
with the present system of pro. 
tecting duties. To prove its mis- 
chievous effect he wonld on 
instance it in a single article of 
very general consumption — 
per. The duty on that article 
was about 500 per cent. on the 
value—an enormous disproportion 
that must effect either a diminished 
consumption or be an incentive to 
smuggling. The original cost of 
this article was about 5d. per Jb, 
The whole consumption of the 
united kingdom was not more 
than 1,200,0001. a year, which 
did not exceed a proportion of 
about an ounce and a quarter to 
every individual of our popula- 
tion. ‘This duty he would re- 
duce from 2s. 6d. per lb. to 1s. 
per lb. This arrangement, he 
should hope, would rather en- 
courage the consumption of an 
article of East-India produce. At 
present he would only add, that 
the committee was not to be con- 
sidered as coming to any final 
adjudication on all the reductions 
that it was proposed to effect in 
our presenc system of duties. 

Sir H. Parnell, after compli- 
menting the right hon. gentleman 
on the great clearness and ability 
with which he had just explained 
his intentions to the committee, 
expressed his regret that the 
schedule before them shewed that 
in several instances the right hon. 
gentleman still retained those 
mischievous and foolish protect- 
ing duties, to which, as a system, 
he (Sir H. Parnell) was entirely 


opposed. He now begged = 
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to make a few observations on 
the cotton manufacture. He 
did not see the necessity of so 
high a rate of duty as that con- 
tained in the schedule being im- 

d for the protection of that 
manufacture. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman wished to uphold a 
duty of 10-per cent., but while 
they had extensive capital, and a 
great variety of machinery, which 
was used in the manufacture of 
cotton, the idea of competition 
with this country was futile. They 
paid high wages, they also paid a 
duty on the raw material; but 
still, such was the perfection of 
the machinery, that foreign nations 
could not compete with them. It 
was, therefore, a mistake to argue 
that high wages were always pro- 
ductive of high prices—a position 
which the late Mr. Ricardo had oc- 
cupied much time in successfully 
combating. With regard to wool- 
lens, he did not mean to object to 
the rate of duty mentioned in the 
schedule, at the same time that he 
could not exactly see why 18 per 
cent. had been fixed on, rather 
than 10 or 20 percent. As to 
the linen manufacture, he was will- 
ing that it should remain on the 
ground that was stated in the ori- 
ginal schedule. It was only fair, 
he thought, that it should do so, 
because the improved mode of 
manufacturing linen in Ireland, 
and in this country, had not yet 
had a sufficient trial. But the 
right hon. gentleman had made a 
deviation, it appeared, from the 
original schedule. He now con- 
sented to continue a protecting 
duty of 25 per cent. for eight 
years, and in this instance he im- 
posed on the counffy the five evils 
connected with the protecting sys- 
pe This 25 per cent. he con- 

825. 
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sidered as nearly a prohibition ; 
and by proceeding in this manner, 
he was certain the system would 
not be got rid of in ten years. On 
looking through the schedule, he 
still saw many protecting duties, 
from 50 even to 75 per cen‘. con- 
tinued, which onght to be abo- 
lished. Considerable reductions 
had been made on trifling articles, 
such as sealing-wax, &c., which 
should have been struck out alto- 
gether. But on articles of im- 
portance, large duties were still 
continued. On copper there was 
aduty of 30 per cent.; and he 
conceived, looking to the capital, 
industry, and skill of this country, 
that such duty was not called for. 
On hardware there was a duty of 
20 percent. This was an article, 
which, above all others, consider- 
ing our great excellence in the 
manufacture, and the admirable 
machinery which was applicable 
to it, could bear a very consider- 
able reduction of duty. Again, 
there was 15 per cent. on cutlery- 
ware--a manufacture in which 
this country excelled—in the 
formation of which all the advan- 
tages were in their favour. He 
considered these duties too high, 
and if this country imposed such 
duties on the goods of foreign 
powers, and the latter retaliated, 
he conceived the merchants here 
had no fair cause to complain. 
He was anxious to point out these 
circumstances, for the purpose of 
making way for the thorough re- 
form in our commercial system 
which he hoped would speedily be 
effected, and which, he was sure, 
would tend greatly to the exten- 
sion of our manufactures. The 
right hon, gentleman deserved the 
thanks of the country for his re- 
duction of the duties on certain 
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raw materials, which would bene- 
fit the public considerably. But 
there was a want of attention with 
respect to articles in which this 
country could not compete with 
others. On leather and on ship- 
ing, he conceived every thing 
like a duty should be removed. 
He would remove, or greatly re- 
duce, the duty on hemp and tim- 
ber. He was sorry to see the 
duties kept up on what might be 
termed “minor luxuries.” A 
number of things which were con- 
sidered comforts by the great 
body of the people, were still 
subjected to a heavy impost. Of 
this description were currants, 
raisins, apples, grapes, &c. —In- 
deed, in some particulars, it would 
seem as if the schedule had been 
drawn up to annoy the people. 
The poor were in many instances 
affected by it. Bacon, butter, 
beef and pork, were marked down 
at a certain rate of duty. He had 
hoped, as new circumstances had 
arisen, as new principles had been 
promulgated, in consequence of 
the labours of Mr. Ricardo and 
others, that this part of the sub- 
ject, which was connected with a 
rise in the price of food, and a 
consequent rise in the rate of 
wages, would be treated in a more 
liberal manner. Nothing was so 
impolitic as to lay heavy duties 
on the necessaries of life. Look- 
ing to this schedule, with the ex- 
ception of one or two articles, he 
found all the rest defended by 
a duties. Those duties 
»he thought, an extremely in- 
jurious effect, and ought in con- 
sequence to be taken off. If they 
were, the five evils which the right 
hon. gentleman had adverted to 
would no longer exist. A _ bill 


had been introduced for the pre- 
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vention of smuggling. What was 
the reason of the alteration which 
that bill proposed? There would 
be no necessity for any legislation 
on the subject, but for this sche. 
dule. Why should they pass a 
bill with such clauses? One of 
the clauses contained in it was just 
as bad as the Irish insurrection 
act. He alluded to that which 
related to lurking, after sun-set, 
near the sea-shore. For this of. 
fence, a man might be taken into 
custody — than which nothing could 
be more oppressive. If this sche- 
dule were put on a proper foot- 
ing, there would be no necessi 
for any provision of this kind, 
since there would be little tempta- 
tion for smuggling. ‘To the clause 
he had referred to, he felt the 
strongest objection, because it was 
incompatible with the liberty of 
the subject. He should make no 
further observations on the plan 
of the hon. gentleman; but he 
hoped he would, as fast as possi- 
ble, proceed with the repeal of 
those laws which fettered the com- 
merce of the country. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion 
that the hon. baronet had not 
treated the plan of the right hon. 
gentleman fairly. He had argued 
it on principle, instead of looking 
to the expediency which must be 
connected with the proposed alter- 
ations. In another respect, too, 
he had not met the question fairly, 
as he had throughout rather ar- 
gued on the schedule, as a sche- 
dule of revenue. If the hon. 
baronet had attended o = open- 
ing speech of the right hon. gen- 
ina he would have seen clearly 
what his object was. He came 
forward to relieve the commerce 
of the country, and he divided the 


subject into two parts. ~ 
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first place, his proposition one 
ed the colonial interest : his 
second proposition had reference 
to the expediency of revising the 
scale of duties on manufactures, 
&c. and of relaxing those pro- 
hibitory, or, as they were called, 
protecting duties. Of course the 
right hon. gentleman could not 
immediately say what amount of 
relaxation should ultimately be 
extended to each manufacture. 
That would take up more than 
one, two, or three years. The 
right hon. gentleman had sub- 
mitted his plan in March last; 
and now, three months afterwards, 
having, in the mean time, given 
the question every consideration 
in his power, he stated to the 
house what he conceived to be at 
present a fair relaxation. The 
hon. baronet approved generally 
of what had been done, but he had 
an exception. When he came to 
Irish linen, he regretted the pro- 
tecting duty of 25 per cent. while 
cotton was protected in a trifling 
degree. It was entirely a question 
of expediency as to the time when, 
and the extent to which, those 
different duties should be reduced. 
The hon. baronet observed, that 
no reduction had been made be- 
yond 30 per cent.; whereas, if he 
examined the table, he would find 
that duties, amounting to | 20, and 
even 180 per cent. had been 
greatly reduced. The right hon. 
gentleman had deviated from his 
original plan in two or three in- 
stances. Linen was one of them; 
but he here only deviated with 
respect to time. In glass, paper, 
and barilla, some alteration had 
been made. But was it possible 
that the right hon. gentleman could 
go through the whole trade of this 
great commercial country, and 
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decide at once what should be 
done! When the whole interest 
of the country was at stake, ought 
he not to act with caution? And 
yet, after all, he had deviated in a 
very trifling degree. No man 
could have had more to struggle 
with than the right hon. gentleman 
in the course of this proceeding, 
and no man could be more entitled 
to the thanks of the country for 
the manner in which he met the 
interests of different parties, or 
for the soundness of the views he 
promulgated on this important 
subject. No alteration had been 
made with respect to silks, cottons, 
and woollens; but linen was to be 
protected by a duty of 25 per 
cent. But when the hon. baronet 
noticed this part of the subject, he 
should state what the present pro- 
tecting duty was. It was 100 per 
cent. and that was to be reduced 
gradually to 25 percent. Now, 
in removing this protection, what 
course had the right hon. gentle- 
man taken? He saw that the 
manufacture involved the interests 
of many parties, and therefore he 
found it expedient to relax the 
protecting duty by degrees, and 
eight years was given for that 
purpose, The right hon. gentle- 
man had placed but a small pro- 
tecting duty on the cotton manu- 
facture, in consequence of the 
extensive use of machinery in that 
trade. That, however, was not 
the case with the linen trade. But 
it was hoped, that, in seven or 
eight years, by the introduction 
of machinery, this fabric might be 
manufactured 30 or 40 per cent. 
cheaper than at present, and there- 
fore this course had been taken. 
Time ought to be given for this 
plan to be carried into effect, es- 
pecially as the application of ma- 
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chinery to spinning flax must, of 
necessity, be much more slow than 
its application to the spinning of 
cotton. It was considered, by 
competent judges, that, when the 
plan was matured, the linen manu- 
factured by the aid of machinery 
would be 60 or 70 per cent. better 
than that manufactured in the 
ordinary way. The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by pronouncing an 
eulogium on the board of trade. 
‘The right hon. gent. who presided 
over that important department, 
and whose labours were gratuitous, 
ought, he eonceived, to be libe- 
rally rewarded for the perform- 
ance of his duties in that office, 
and not, as at present, derive his 
salary from another and a subor- 
dinate situation (treasurer of the 
navy), where his duty was scarcely 
more than that of a paymaster. 
He trusted the chancellor of the 
exchequer would take the case of 


his hon. colleague into serious con- 
sideration. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he had not overlooked the 
subjects alluded to by the hon. 
member for Newcastle, but the 


great and numerous difficulties 
which stood in the way had pre- 
vented him from doing as much 
as he had contemplated. A great 
reduction had, however, been ef- 
fected —that on coals carried 
coastwise had been reduced to 3s. 
per chaldron, and to Is. per chal- 
dron on coals of particular dimen- 
sions. He had been told that this 
latter sort of coal, being unable to 
bear the duty, was consumed at 
the pit’s mouth, and in fact almost 
wasted. He was induced on this 
account, and because he thought 
it might be made very useful in 
manufactories, and as fuel for the 


poor classes of the people, to 
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think the duty should be reduced. 
He had communicated generally 
on the subject of coals with several 
persons of science, and amo 
others with professor Buckland, 
who united in recommending the 
alteration he had adopted. He 
flattered himself with the hope of 
carrying the same principle still 
farther, but he could not do so 
until the result of the present ex. 
periment had been ascertained, 
He was afraid of having too many 
irons in the fire, lest he should not 
be able to get some of them out, 
If parliament should hold its hand 
for the present, he was sure they 
would do ten thousand times more 
good than by following the preci- 
pitate course which some hon. 
gentlemen recommended. He was 
quite aware that these minute de- 
tails required all the vigilance of 
the house. He trusted that the 
day would soon arrive when no 
article in the schedule would stand 
at too high a duty for the com- 
mercial interests of the country. 
That would, however, take some 
time to perfect. In the mean time 
he must say, he thought his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) had 
done as much as could be expected 
from him in one session. 

The clauses were agreed to, 
the house resumed, and the re- 
port was ordered to be brought up 
to-morrow. The house adjourned 
at three o'clock. 

House of Commons, June 20.—- 
Lord Nugent presented a petition 
from the resident burgesses and 
others of West-Looe, upon a sub- 
ject highly important to the house 
as well as the petitioners. The 
latter prayed an inquiry into the 
right of voting in the borough, 
and complained of infringement 
on the franchises as established by 

usage 
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usage immemorial. Usage of this 
character need not, as he under- 
stood, he proved to have been 
unbroken: it would be enough to 
show that it had existed, however 
frequently broken. These _peti- 
tioners undertook to prove un- 
broken usage, shown by deed, 
custom, charters frequently con- 
firmed, and many other documents. 
He believed that he was right in 
saying, that unless the charter 
conveyed the contrary, the com- 
mon law right of voting was in 
every householder. Such was the 
opinion expressed in the time of 
James 1. by Serjeant Glanville, 
whose opinion was supported by 
Lord Coke and all the great 
authorities of the time. They 


decided in election committee that 
the crown itself could put no limit 
where the charter expressed none. 
This petition was not for parlia- 


mentary reform. They asked no 
new rights. They only asked for 
restitution of old rights. After 
looking with much attentiop into 
the petition, he was the more en- 
couraged in calling the attention 
of the house to it, because he need 
not waste the time by causing the 
clerk to read it, having qualified 
himself to point out the most 
material passages in it. His lord- 
ship proceeded to state the con- 
tents of the petition. It made 
out three things — first, that the 
charter gave the right of voting 
to the resident householders ; 
secondly, that the records proved 
the returns to have been made by 
them for a long period, under the 
titles of burgesses or resiant bur- 
gesses, or probi homines or com- 
munilas, or some name which, 
taken with the numbers, showed 
that there was no difference be- 
tween the resident burgesses and 
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the free burgesses. The third 
proposition which they had to 
make out was, that the right had 
been abridged by collusion and 
injustice, and finally altogether 
usurped by the non-resident bur- 
gesses, whose votes were not 
admissible by the charter. At this 
advanced period of the session, he 
would make no motion upon the 
petition. He had several peti- 
tions of the same nature to bring 
up, and early in the next session 
he proposed to bring the whole 
question forward in a manner 
suitable to the importance of the 
occasion. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said that he 
would not trouble the house at 
much length; but of all tribunals 
this house seemed to him to be 
the worst to try such a question. 
The courts of law were open, and 
a proceeding was to be brought 
to a hearing in the court of king’s 
bench to-morrow, on the matters 
recited in this very petition. 

Lord J. Russell would not 
contend that, although many bo- 
roughs had succeeded in depriv- 
ing the resident householders of 
their votes, it would very materially 
benefit the general right of voting 
to restore the usurped franchises : 
but certainly there were no suf- 
ficient facilities given to the 
elective bodies so disfranchised to 
recover their rights. For instance, 
a committee under the Grenville 
act decided between the returned 
and the disappointed candidate : 
but there was no redress given by 
these committees to the elective 
body; on the contrary, though 
the committee in this very case 
had decided for the elective body 
against the usurpation of the fran- 
chises, yet the petitioners were 
put to an expense of 1,500/. for 
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one process at law which had 
failed. Again, the practice of 
election committees was so cor- 
rupt formerly, as to make it 
necessary to pass the Grenville 
act, and the law which mostly 
prevailed had been settled by 
those a precedents. The 
powers of the Grenville commit- 
tees were too limited to do justice 
to the elective body. In the case 
of Grampound, the committee 
pronounced in favour of the re- 
turn, though it afterwards ap- 
peared in evidence before the 
committee of the whole house, 
that the return was effected by 
means of 8,000/., which had been 
corruptly distributed among the 
electors. He thought that the 
house ought to adopt some method 
of explaining and restoring the 
rights of the electors as far as 
they were concerned in those con- 
tests, and not refer them to the 
expensive and uncertain result of 
proceedings at law. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne thought 
that the depositions taken by the 
house, or its committee, not upon 
oath, could never answer the ends 
of justice like evidence duly 
sworn and solemnly taken in 
courts of justice. Though nothing 
could be fairer than a Grenville 
committee to try the right of 
the return, it was a tribunal not at 
al] well calculated to try the rights 
of electors. 

Lord J. Russell explained. 

Mr. Denman pointed out the 
inefficacy of the powers of the 
Grenville act as to doing justice 
to the electors, and thought that 
the house, after pronouncing 
against a corrupt or improper re- 
turn of any of its members by a 
committee, should of its own 


motion go on to do justice to the 
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electors, by restoring their 
senled gh, 

Lord Nugent replied. He had 
purposely abstained from discus- 
sion, because he intended to post- 
pone his motion till next sessions, 
In the mean time he repeated it, 
that the petitioners asked for no 
new rights. They had a charter 
which had been abused by the 
corporation; and a committee of 
that house had declared that there 
was such an abuse. The chief 
justice of the king’s bench was 
afraid to pronounce in their fa- 
vour, because the question in- 
volved points which he felt to be 
too high for his jurisdiction, unless 
he were assisted by something 
more declaratory from the house. 
All that the petitioners sought 
was, an examination before a com- 
mittee, which would authorize 
such a declaration. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Wynn, Lord Nugent, Mr. Robert- 
son, and Lord John Russell, the 
petition was read, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Peel moved the order of 
the day for the house resolving 
itself into a commictee on the 
writs of error bill. 

Mr. J. Williams by no means 
intended to oppose this motion, 
but he wished to suggest that the 
right hon. gentleman, without at 
all materially enlarging his very 
short bill, might have carried its 
principles yet further, by giving 
something more than taxed costs 
in cases of writs of error sued out 
for the mere purposes of delay. 
In such cases it would be better 
that the party thus occasioning 
the delay should be subject to 
heavier costs. Might not the 
right hon. gentleman have added, 
also, with advantage, something 

to 
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to this bill which should meet 
another grievance that must be 
designated by the technical term of 
sham pleas. At present such pleas 
were very commonly resorted to. 
The practice was, supposing, for 
example, that a party to a suit 
wished to gain a term, that he 

t upon the record a plea setting 
forth that some man had taken a 
horse of his in satisfaction of the 
debt, or that judgment had been 
recorded in that identical case. 
It was, however, altogether an 
absolute fiction, there being no 
man’s horse stolen, nor any action 
brought in which judgment had 
been so recorded ; but the object 
being solely to effect a delay for 
acertain period. Now he (Mr. 
Williams) would wish to see the 
right hon. gentleman proposing, 
when pleas should appear to have 
been put on record merely to gain 
time, and add something to the 
costs, to empower courts to award 
treble costs to the party so pre- 
judiced. 

Mr. Peel felt obliged to the 
learned gentleman for the benefit 
of his suggestions, but it appeared 
to him that there was a twofold 
object comprised in them: the 
one, as to the expediency of put- 
ting an end to all frivolous pleas ; 
the second, as to the not throwing 
impediments in the way of appeals. 
By an act of James I., parties 
in some cases were obliged to 
enter into recognizances on their 
appeals in double the amount of 
the action. This sort of course, 
in cases of bonds given for pecu- 
niary considerations, had had such 
a good effect, that sham pleas 
were, in instances of that nature, 
extremely rare. But, on the 
other hand, he would desire to 
make more extensive inquiries into 
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the general effect of sham pleas 
before he adopted altogether the 
hon. and learned gentleman's sug- 
gestion ; and if he should find the 
effect to be as stated, he weuld 
prefer, he thought, to make the 
suggestion the subject of a specific 
measure. 

Sir F. Burdett was inclined to 
believe that the best way of getting 
rid of sham pleas, and of decreas- 
ing the number of writs of error, 
would be to give greater facilities 
to the hearing of appeals. 

Mr. Peel rather thought that 
without doing away with the too 
great facility of appeals, it would 
be very difficult to reduce the 
number of writs of error. 

On the motion for the third 
reading of the shooting and stab- 
bing (Scotland) bill, 

Mr. J. P. Grant rose, and said 
he had no objection to the exten- 
sion of Lord Ellenborough’s act 
to Scotland ; but the bill now be- 
fore the house went a great deal 
farther, and created, in the last 
clause, quite a new law. It was 
there enacted, that if any person 
threw vitriolic acid on the person 
of another, for the purpose of 
doing him any bodily harm, that 
act should be deemed a capital 
offence. This provision was intro- 
duced in consequence of certain 
proceedings that had _ recently 
taken place in Scotland. Vitriolic 
acid, it appeared, had been thrown 
on the clothes, and sometimes on 
the persons of individuals, who 
refused to join the workmen in 
their unlawful proceedings. It 
was undoubtedly fit that this prac- 
tice should be put down; but the 
way to put it down was not by 
enacting a penalty at which the 
minds of the public revolted. In 
legislating on matters of this — 
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they ought always to endeavour to 
carry the public mind along with 
them. There was, too, a strange 
anomaly in this bill. By Lord 
Ellenborough’s act it was provided, 
that if A fired a pistol with intent 
to kill or maim bb, and that, in 
doing so, he missed his object, and 
killed or maimed C, he should be 
subjected to the penalty of death, 
just as if he had succeeded in his 
original intention. But here, if A 
threw vitriolic acid at B, and de- 
prived C of sight, he was not liable 
to the penalty, since it was only 
the absolute act, and not the intent, 
that was punished; and he be- 
lieved that there would not be 
found in the legislation of this or 
of any other country a measure 
which did not visit the intent with 
punishment, except where it suc- 
ceeded. He should therefore 
move the third reading this day 
six months. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland 
said, there was no man more un- 
willing than he was to extend the 
penal code of the country ; and he 
was sure, if gentlemen connected 
with Glasgow were then present, 
they would state the fact, that for 
three years past he had refused all 
applications to resort to the pre- 
sent measure. But the scenes 
which had occurred in the west of 
Scotland for a considerable time 
compelled him, however reluct- 
antly, to legislate on this subject ; 
and he felt perfectly convinced 
that he could not devise an ade- 
quate remedy for this evil if this 
clause were not introduced. Much 
information would be found on 
this subject in the evidence given 
before the committee on the com- 
bination laws. He then held in 
his hand two certificates from Dr. 
Corkendale, of Glasgow, detailing 


the deplorable state to which tw 
workmen had been reduced, who 
were taken to the infirmary in 
consequence of sulphuric acid 
having been thrown in their faces, 
(The learned lord here read the 
certificates.) Several persons were 
tried for this offence, and sen- 
tenced to transportation, but that 
punishment had not the effect of 
diminishing the crime. Eve 

clause of Lord Ellenborough’s aet 
applied to this case. If a man were 
to cut another in the slightest de- 
gree with a sharp instrument, he 
was liable to the penalty of death 
for the act; and surely there could 
be no comparison between a slight 
injury of that kind, and the misery 
which an individual must suffer 
when vitriolic acid was thrown in 
his face. The man who inflicted 
a wound, might have had the 
knife in his hand by chance at 
the moment; but when vitriolic 
acid was flung on an individual, 
it must have been purchased for 
that diabolical purpose. If this 
clause were thrown out, he would 
withdraw the bill altogether. In 
cases of shooting and stabbing, the 
probability was, that the person 
injured, or some passing indivi- 
dual, could give evidence as to 
the hand that inflicted the wound; 
but where vitriolic acid was made 
use of, such precautions were 
taken as rendered it extremely 
difficult to procure evidence. It 
did not, however, follow, that 
though the offence was capital, 
yet capital punishment would al- 
ways follow its commission. His 
learned friend must know that a 
discretionary power was left im 
the hands of the judge. Neither 
was it intended that this should 
be a permanent measure. It was 


meant to confine it to five years, 
at 
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at the expiration of which time he 
hoped the necessity for it would 
have ceased. 

Mr. Peel said, he was about to 
suggest to the learned lord the 
propriety of restricting the measure 
toacertain period. He was happy 
to find that the learned lord saw 
the subject in the same point of 
view, because he felt that it was 
due to the moral character of the 
people that the bill should be tem- 
porary. 

Mr. Hume said, that the great 
forbearance shown by the learned 
lord, when he was called on to 
legislate on this subject, did him 
the greatest credit ; and any hon, 
member who looked to the evi- 
dence taken before the committee 
on the combination laws, would 
see that the best possible results 
had been attained by that forbear- 
ance. 

The bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

On the motion that the distillery 
bill be read a third time, 

Mr. C. Hutchinson said, that 
the distillers of Ireland, being of 
opinion that the proposed law was 
a violation of the act of union, 
had taken the opinion of Mr. 
Denman and Mr. Shadwell on this 
point, and they had expressed 
themselves decidedly in favour of 
that view. The act of union pro- 
vided that no article the production 
of one country should be admitted 
into the other without the payment 
of a countervailing duty, which 
duty should only be payable at the 
time that such articles should be 
admitted. He submitted this to 
the right hon. gentleman, in order 
that he might give such explana- 
tion as he thouglit fit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he had a great value for the 
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opinion of Mr. Shadwell, who was 
a very eminent chancery lawyer; 
but with respect to the subject in 
question, the soundness of that 
opinion would depend very much 
upon the correctness of the case 
which had been submitted to him. 
Both of the learned counsel had 
been asked whether, upon reading 
the clause in the act of union which 
had been mentioned, and reading 
afterwards the clause in the act 
now before the house, the latter 
did not appear to be a violation of 
the former. ‘The hon. member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Denman) 
gave an opinion which at the first 
blush appeared to be in favour of 
the view taken by the Irish dis- 
tillers, but it was accompanied by 
a qualification which made it of no 
value; for the hon. and learned 
gentleman said, that although the 
proposed clause appeared to be a 
violation of the act of union, yet 
it might be avoided by inserting 
a provision, that in the event of 
any vessel loaded with spirits, the 
cargo of which had paid the duties, 
being lost, the amount should be 
returned, Why this was, in fact, 
recognizing the right to require 
the duties before the ship sailed, 
and was therefore directly contrary 
to the notions of the Irish distillers. 
The distillers of England were 
required to pay duties upon their 
manufacture, and if they sent a 
ship to any English port, which 
might happen to be lost before it 
reached its destination, they had 
no means of recovering the Tation, 
The Irish distillers had the mo- 
desty to ask to be exempt from 
the payment of the same duties, 
when they sent their manufactures 
to this country. Now, he could 
not understand what equality there 
could be in this. If the facts 
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which he had stated had not been 
explained to the hon. and learned 
counsel whose opinions had been 
obtained, it was quite obvious that 
those opinions could not be gene- 
rally correct, however true they 
might be in the abstract. He 
would, however, take this oppor- 
tunity of saying, that if the bill 
should be defeated in another 
place upon such grounds, it would 
kecome the house of commons to 
provide against the Irish distillers 
enjoying the unfair advantages 
they would thus obtain over those 
of England. 

The bill was then read a third 
time. 

House of Commons, June 23.— 
The Edinburgh commercial bank 
bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

‘The report on the surplus grants 
bill was received and agreed to. 

The customs’ bounties bill, the 
passage-vessel regulation bill, the 
warehousing goods bill, the Isle 
of Man trade bill, and the Dublin 
wide streets bill, were severally 
read a third time, and passed. 

The newspapers bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

The report of the Trish linen 
bill was brought up. 

Mr. F. Buxton rose, pursuant 
to notice, to call the attention of 
the house to the case of Mr. 
Shrewsbury, a minister of the 
Wesleyan society, who was en- 

aged in their missions in the West 
Fndlics. It would be his duty to 


confine himself to a dry matter- 
of-fact statement, and abstain from 


touching upon any extraneous 
matters. He hoped by that mode 
to obtain the more attention from 
the house. Mr, Shrewsbury was 
a dissenting minister, who had been 


distinguished in the society to 
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which he belonged for his piety 
and usefulness. He was sent out 
to the island of Tortola, where he 
resided for two years, and cop. 
ducted himself so properly, that 
the president, on his coming away, 
furnished him with a certificate, 
which testified his uniformly cor. 
rect conduct and his pious labours 
in his calling. In 1806 he went 
to Grenada, and after a short time 
he was enabled to build a chapel 
The governor sent him a donatio, 
of 661. by his secretary, who sub 
scribed 10/., and handed him ; 
letter, in which the governor ap 
plauded his conduct, his zeal, ané 
piety, expressing his belief that : 
better man did not live upon th 
face of the earth. Above all, he 
praised him for the mild and tem- 
perate exercise of his religion 
among the negroes. Mr. Ross, a 
considerable planter there, who 
managed twelve other estates, had 
on these different cccasions given 
the same testimony as to the con- 
duct of Mr. Shrewsbury, which 
was strengthened by numerous 
other witnesses. He said that 
marriages had become more fre- 
quent, and that those improvements 
were rapidly effecting in the moral 
condition of the negroes, which 
the house, the country, and even 
the planters, so much desired. He 
left Grenada with this favourable 
impression of his character, and 
arrived at Barbadoes, where there 
existed at first, and still continued 
to exist, a spirit of religious per- 
secution. ‘To continue the mission, 
there was wanted a man of great 
and opposite qualities. He would 
require prudence, not to take of- 
fence lightly ; and great zeal, or 
he would do little for the - jon 
He must have placable un- 
contentious habits, to meet r 
0 
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do away with the asperities of 
those opposed to his views. Such 
was the feeling of the society, and 
their choice fell upon Mr. Shrews- 
bury, who was any thing rather 
than an utter abolitionist. He was 
aman of almost West Indian ha- 
bits —he had married the daughter 
ofa planter. One of the charges 
brought against him was, that he 
had corresponded with the African 
Society, and with him (Mr. F. 
Buxton). The house would judge 
of the temper and accuracy of his 
accusers, when he assured them 
that he did not know that there 
was such a man as Mr. Shrews- 
bury in the world, until, taking up 
a colonial newspaper, he found 
that this man was going to be 
hanged for having carried on a 
correspondence with him. In fact, 
he had not, since he took up the 
subject of the slave-trade in par- 
liament, had any correspondence 
with the missionaries, Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian, Moravian, or any 
others. He had sought for in- 
formation from them, but they 
declined giving it upon a motive 
which he did not approve. ‘They 
were unwilling to interfere with 
any thing which was not connected 
with their own calling. He thought 
that they ought to have spoken 
out, whatever might be the con- 
sequences. It was hard, under 
these circumstances, that they 
should be suspected of correspond- 
ing with him. During the whole 
time Mr. Shrewsbury was in Bar- 
badoes, he preached the most 
moderate doctrines, and wholly 
abstained from politics —a mode 
of conduct becoming in a minister 
of the gospel at any time, but 
especially so in a pastor of negro 
slaves. He arrived there in 1820: 
at that time he wrote one letter, 
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as in duty bound, to acquaint the 
society with the state of his flock. 
There was nothing in it which 
could be construed as peculiarly 
offensive to any body. He drew 
a melancholy but a true picture of 
their moral condition. This was 
perhaps the only case which could 
be taken hold of by his opponents. 
If it should be contended that he 
had no right to do it—that it 
ought never to be done—the 
house had asked the opinions of 
the missionaries, so had the go- 
vernment, as to the condition of 
the negroes. The answer re- 
ceived by Lord Bathurst, in 1806, 
from them, drew a far more me- 
lancholy picture of it than Mr, 
Shrewsbury had done; and what 
was more, it was printed by order 
of the government. He remained 
three years and three quarters in 
Barbadoes. In the last half of 
the time he had suffered consider- 
able persecution. At first it only 
amounted to annoyance. ‘The 
gentlemen, so called, there, thought 
it their duty to come into the chapel 
with their hats on, and whistle 
tunes in time of divine service. 
He bore these trifling insults with 
meekness. If any man seemed 
disposed to contradict this asser- 
tion, it was to be hoped that it 
would be done in that house. He 
was hunted in the streets, not by 
the mere rabble only, but by mer- 
chants issuing for that purpose 
from the stores, and by others in 
the garb of gentlemen. October 
5, 1823, his chapel was beset by 
them, and they threw in numerous 
phials filled with oil, aquafortis, 
and asafcetida. The bottles were 

repared at the shop of the chief 
chemi and druggist. The clothes 
of the females were injured, in 
some cases burnt upon them. A 
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lawyer—a member of that gene- 
rous profession — chose his de- 
corous station upon the railing of 
the communion-table, from whence 
he cheered on the riotous mob. 
Mr. Shrewsbury retired into the 
vestry, to put his wife out of 
danger; then returned, and con- 
cluded the service. Cn the 6th 
of October he offered publicly a 
reward for information of the 
ringleaders; but of course could 
obtain no information. Passing 
by a shop where several of the 
respectable population were ga- 
thered, he heard such expressions 
as these: “ It would have served 
him right to have torn him in 
pieces ;—he may prosecute if he 
pleases, but if I am on the jury, I 
will acquit the accused.” One 
person made an offer, if they 
would assist him, to go and pull 
down the chapel. ‘The gentleman 
was still a magistrate in the com- 
mission of the peace ; he was the 
lawful protector of negroes, and a 
minister of justice, representing 
the king's majesty. Such was his 
sense of the duties confided to 
him. (The honourable gentleman 
mentioned several other riots about 
the chapel in succession, of a com- 
paratively minor sort, and there- 
fore he would not detain the house 
with particulars). On the 12th 
of October, one of the congrega- 
tion informed Mr. Shrewsbury 
that there was something desperate 
intended that evening. The hour 
of service arrived—the chapel was 
lined within, and surrounded 
without by a well-dressed mob— 
some having swords and pistols. 
One pistol was fired and hit the 
window; crackers were thrown, 
and the heads of the women were 
burnt. Two officers were among 
the congregation, and their horses 
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were tied up outside. They 
mounted, attacked the rioters, and 
put them to flight. The confy- 
sion was reduced to order. Mr. 
Shrewsbury resumed his place, 
and continued the service to the 
end. ‘The mob consisted entirely 
of whites, planters, merchants, and 
traders of reputed respectability, 
Another riot occurred on the 15th, 
On the lG6th, Mr. Shrewsbury 
waited upon the governor to com- 
plain to him. Each of the parties 
gave his own account of the inter- 
view. He would take that of the 
governor for the ground of his 
statement. Mr. Shrewsbury told 
the governor that he could not 
exercise his religion in peace. The 
governor was sorry for it, but 
could do nothing in it; he advised 
him to apply to the magistrates, 
and if they had not force enough 
to protect him, then he would in- 
terfere. Mr. Shrewsbury reminded 
the governor, that the magistrates 
were among his most active and 
unrelenting foes. He( Mr. Buxton) 
understood that this gentleman 
was a very respectable man in 
private life, and of unimpeachable 
conduct; but particular acts had 
made him extremely unpopular in 
the island. A negro had been 
shot by some person unknown; 
this individual had immediately 
offered a large reward for the 
discovery of the offender. A 
negress, in the act of pulling some 
grass, had been likewise shot; and 
he also offered a reward for the 
discovery of the party who should 
be found to have committed the 
crime. Some time afterwards it 
happened that a white man, an 
Englishman, was found dead in 
the woods. The individual was 
a person of the most dissolute 
kind and of the most drunken 

habits ; 
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habits; and he offered no reward 
in his case, not thinking it to be 
requisite to do so where the de- 
cease of the party was rather to 
be accounted for from natural 
causes. But this forbearance 
raised a great outcry against the 
sovernor immediately. It was 
oid, that in the case of each of 
these two slaves, a reward had 
been proposed ; but when a white 
man was murdered —for that was 
assumed to be the fact—none was 
ofered. Under the circumstances 
i» which he found himself, he 
therefore told Mr. Shrewsbury he 
was very sorry that he had applied 
to him, for that Mr. Shrewsbury’s 
better plan would be to apply to 
the magistrates for protection. 


Now Mr. Shrewsbury did not do 
so: but he (Mr. Buxton) should 
like to know how he could, and 
to which of them he could have 
done so? Could he go to Mr. 
Haines, for example, who had de- 


cared that if a sufficient number 
of the colonists would join together, 
he himself would go with them and 
pull down this chapel? Or could 
he go to Mr. Moore? Here he 
(Mr. Buxton) begged to state, that 
he was replying to the honourable 
gentleman opposite—he meant to 
say, to that which would be his 
argument. Could Mr. Shrewsbury 
apply to Mr. Moore, who knew, it 
was said, that for him to appear at 
that time would have been certain 
death? Or could he betake him- 
self to Mr. Newsom the lawyer ; 
who from the communion-rails 
had called to the people to pull 
down the building? or to that 
other magistrate, Mr. Walton, 
juo.? Mr. Shrewsbury applied 
to a protestant clergyman, and 
was by him received in a manner 
very much to the honour of both 
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of them, because it showed there 
existed between them no feeling 
of anger. It was much to the 
credit of the clergyman also, who 
at such a time ventured to mani- 
fest the greatest possible kindness 
for a poor friendless missionary 
hunted for his life. The clergy- 
man’s name he should decline men- 
tioning; because, were it known, 
the same consequences might ensue 
to him as had ensued in the too 
notorious case of poor Mr. Austin 
of Demerara. This clergyman 
advised Mr. Shrewsbury to appeal 
to the council, and in the mean 
time to shut up his chapel. Now 
had this matter rested here, even 
he (Mr. Buxton) should have been 
prepared to contend that it formed 
a case of the most extraordinary 
persecution and injustice that had 
ever been known to occur within 
our colonies, excepting only the 
ease of Mr. Smith of Demerara. 
On Sunday, the 5th of October, 
Wednesday, the 8th of October, 
Sunday, the 12th, and on the 15th 
of the same month, it seemed, 
scenes of very serious and alarming 
riot took place in Barbadoes. On 
the following Sunday, there was 
also a very serious disturbance : 
the chapel was shut up, the con- 
gregation fled, and if they did 
find a refuge at all, it was only in 
the established church. Subse- 
quent events threw all these scenes 
of outrage, tumultuary as they 
were, into the shade ; for on Sun- 
day, the 19th, the proclamation, 
or placard, made its appearance, 
calling on the white people to put 
down this chapel. The meeting 
which took place accordingly, when 
it had assembled, was found to 
consist almost entirely of whites, 
and was headed by persons of 
respectability in the island. Mr. 

Shrewsbury 
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Shrewsbury and his friends had 
stated, that it must have consisted 
of “‘a thousand headstrong fools” 
—-that was their remarkable ex- 
pression ; and others described it 
to have been “ an immense con- 
course” of persons. Now the house 
should particularly observe, that 
these persons, or many of them, 
came armed to that meeting. This 
was evident, not only from the 
authority of Mr. Shrewsbury him- 
self, but from that of a planter 
who had written home, that these 
“ headstrong fools” were so des- 
perate, that they were armed, 
and prepared to resist any force 
the governor might use to disperse 
them. But the governor's own 
account was, “ that an_ immense 
concourse of people,” many of 
them armed, “ assembled to pull 
down the chapel.” ‘These people 
attacked the chapel, broke the 
windows and doors, demolished 
the pews, destroyed the Bibles, 
and all the furniture about the 
place belonging to Mr. Shrews- 
bury; they chopped up tables 
and chairs, broke the desks to 
pieces, and tore up his linen into 
ensigns or flags, which they waved 
above the work of destruction 
they had made. After being oc- 
cupied some four or five hours in 
this sort of demolition, they sepa- 
rated for the night, agreeing to 
meet again the next day. They 
did so, and drew up an address 
or proclamation, headed, “ Signal 
triumph over the methodists.” In 
consequence of, or in answer to 
this, the governor published a 
roclamation, in which he abso- 
lutely descended to argument upon 
the impropriety and outrage of 
such courses as had been pursued, 
and to entreaties that the parties 
would not revive such excesses. 
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In fact, every thing was said which 
might, as it were, seduce these 
gentlemen from their propensi 
to pull down and destroy metho- 
dist chapels in defiance of all law. 
Subsequently to this, there 
peared another proclamation from 
the rioters, closely imitating in 
form that of the governor: for as 
that began with the usual formula 
of “ Whereas,” &c., and ended 
with the words “ God save the 
King ;” so the rioters’ paper com- 
menced with “ Whereas,” &c., and 
ended likewise with “ God save 
the King—and the people.” The 
matter of that proclamation a- 
mounted to a clear and open de- 
fiance of the law; and was equi- 
valent to an acknowledgment that 
they had done what was imputed 
to them, and would, on occasion, 
do the like again. One 
graph was very peculiar. (It was 
something to this effect :—* No- 
tice is hereby given, that if any 
person, being actuated by pecu- 
niary or any other motives, shall 
furnish evidence against any of 
the parties concerned in the said 
transaction, he shall receive the 
punishment due to his crimes, 
Let them remember, that to im- 
peach is not to convict.”) This 
was as much as to say, that it 
would be in vain for any body to 
inform, because some of the par- 
ties concerned would of necessity 
be on the jury, and carry any 
one through who should be in- 
dicted for the offence. The para- 
graph concluded in this way:— 
* With a fixed determination not to 
allow methodism again to rear its 
head in this island; all methodist 
preachers are hereby warned by «s 
not to approach these shores. !! 
they do, it will be at their peril. 


Mr. Shrewsbury escaped from the 
house 
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house adjoining the chapel, through 
another, over a field and down to 
the sea shore, where he found:a 
small vessel that conveyed him to 
St. Vincent’s. He had lost all his 
property, and was without a single 


shilling ; and surely it would have. 


been no matter of wonder if, under 
such circumstances, he had ex- 
pressed himself with some bitter- 
ness and resentment against his 
persecutors. He had, however, 
written a letter, after being thus 
despoiled of his goods, and having 
his mission extinguished, which he 
(Mr. Buxton) must say he had 
never seen equalled for the mo- 
deration and piety of its tone. 
There was not a single complaint 
in it hardly. It exhorted, after 
slightly glaneing at the fact of his 
departure from Barbadoes, those 
of his friends and congregation 
whom he had left there behind 
him, to forget all animosities, and 
not to allow their zeal, in the vin- 
dieation of his character, to excite 
irritation in the minds of others, 
and ill-will towards themselves. 
A Mr. Rayner was sent to collect 
testimonials in Barbadoes to the 
character of Mr. Shrewsbury ; 
and succeeded in obtaining from 
nine persons of eminence and 
respectability the most gratifying 
certificates of that nature. There 
were among the papers none of 
those to which he (Mr. Buxton) 
begged to claim the particular 
attention of the hon. gentleman 
opposite. Mr. Rayner’s account 
of what passed between him and 
Mr. Walton, jun., was also cu- 
rious; but the house should un- 
derstand that this Mr. Walton was 
hot now a magistrate any longer. 
Unluckily for him, a wateh had 
been set upon him, and he was 
found one night, in company of 
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Mr. Newsom the lawyer, break- 
ing the windows of a methodist 
meeting house. Being caught in 
the fact, they were both arrested, 
and Mr. Walton shortly after 
ceased to be a magistrate. This 
Mr. Walton came on board the 
ship in which Mr. Rayner was, 
and in the course of his conversa- 
tion with him, understanding what 
his object was, read. him, in fact, 
a second edition of the proclama- 
tion issued by the rioters. He 
said—‘ You must go in twenty- 
four hours; or if not, the con- 
sequences be on your own head ;” 
and indeed he (Mr. Buxton) 
had seen it stated upon autho- 
rity not to be doubted, that men 
were stationed night and day on 
various parts of the coast, with 
the avowed purpose of shooting 
Mr. Rayner. ‘The same system 
of violence and animosity in re- 
spect of the methodists prevail- 
ed in all the other West-India 
islands. So far from its having 
been appeased in the lapse of a 
twelvemonth, the anniversary of 
the destruction of Mr. Shrews- 
bury’s chapel was celebrated at 
Barbadoes; and there being in 
the island an old woman who was 
reputed to be a methodist, they 
courageously proceeded, on the 
19th of October last, to pull down 
her dwelling ; it having been, ac- 
cording to the governor, “ most 
publicly” proclaimed that they in- 
tended to do so. That proclama- 
tion of theirs set forth “‘ That they 
had formed themselves into a eom- 
mittee of public safety” (after the 
French style), and it was signed 
“Rock” (after the Irish style.) 
It called on “ the worthy,” who 
were friends to religion, to come 
armed on the following night for 
the enterprise ; and invited “ the 

worthy,” 
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should resist, “ to send them to 
sleep with their forefathers.” Only 
last year the same spirit had ma- 
nifested itself. The proclamation 
of these parties described Lord 
Bathurst to be no friend to the 
religion or welfare of the state, 
and imputed to the hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. W. Horton) 
and the highest quarters in the 
state, ‘ the baleful injection of 
methodism,” which they proceeded 
to denounce in an absurd manner. 
He (Mr. Buxton) would not re- 
mark upon it, however; it being 
very well known in that house 
what methodism was. Now, ona 
well-known occasion in the last 
session of parliament, the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) had declared, “ that if the 
West Indies should be guilty of 
contumacy in resisting the wishes 
of parliament, he should be pre- 
pared to come down to this house 
and ask its advice and assistance.” 
Why, what would the right hon. 
gentleman term contumacy, if 
perseverance in such a system as 
this did not amount to it?) There 
was not only contumacy, but the 
coming armed, to resist the mili- 
tary or other force to be employed 
by the governor in the suppression 
of a meditated outrage, was re- 
bellion also. On the occasion of 
the very first outrage, which the 
subsequent tumults had rendered 
a thousand times worse and more 

avated, the governor had de- 
scribed the conduct of the rioters 
to be a flagrant violation of all 
law and order, and a proceeding 
pregnant with the worst possible 
consequences in a slave colony. 
All he (Mr. Buxton) meant to 
ask for on the present occasion 
was, —first, that the law should 
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cundily, shins dhdyiiwhe Seah east 
down this chapel should be obli 

to build it up again; and thi 

that care should be taken that 
disgraceful outrages of this kind 
should not be hereafter repeated, 
Before he sat down he wished to 
compare the crime and punishment 
of the unfortunate Mr. Smith of 
Demerara with those of the ma- 
gistrates of Barbadoes who had 
been concerned in this business, 
Mr. Smith, it had been said, knew 
of the intended insurrection half an 
hour according to some opinions, 
a quarter of an hour according to 
others, before it was to break out, 
and did not give intimation of it, 
(as indeed it was impossible, from 
the distance of his dwelling, and 
the shortness of the time, that he 
should do). That was Mr. Smith's 
crime. Now to the Barbadoes 
magistrates the governor in coun- 
cil put this question—“ Did you 
know that a riotous assemblage 
had met to pull down this chapel?” 
The auswer was, “* Yes; we knew 
of it.” Mr. Smith, it was known 
at Demerara, had saved the lite of 
Hamilton, and remonstrated with 
the blacks who were about to kill 
him with the pistol. Now had 
these magistates interfered in any 
such way? The governor asked 
them this question —“ Did you 
take any steps to suppress or to 
quell this riot?” To this query, 
addressed successively and seve- 
rally to five magistrates, the answer 
in each case was, in effect, “ No.” 
So far, therefore, the conduct of 
poor Mr. Smith had greatly the 
advantage over theirs. But Mr. 
Smith, like the magistrates, did 
not communicate his knowledge ot 
what was to happen, in sufficient 


time to government. He had al- 
already 
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ready said that it was impossible 
for Mr. Smith to do any such 
thing, unless he had possessed the 
rapid means of communication 
that a telegraph possessed. Those 
magistrates admitted they knew 
of the outrage; they could have 
interfered to put it down; they 
were asked whether they had 
done so; they all admitted they 
did not. Then as to punishment : 
poor Mr. Smith was condemned to 
be hung by his neck till he was 
dead. The privy council of Par- 
badoes declared—what? That in 
their opinion the conduct of these 
magistrates had been most re- 
prehensible. ‘he governor then 
asked advice of his council as to 
what was proper to be done in 
consequence. The council re- 
plied, it would be proper for the 
governor to express his reproba- 
tion of such conduct as the magis- 
trates had been guilty of; and 
this was done in such a manner, 
that even the expression of the 
governor's displeasure was evaded. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving, ‘“* That this house, hav- 
ing taken into their most serious 
consideration the papers laid be- 
fore them, relating to the demo- 
lition of the methodist chapel in 
Barbadoes, and the expulsion of 
Mr. Shrewsbury,a licensed teacher 
of religion, deem it their duty to 
declare, that they view with the 
utmost amazement and detestation 
that scandalous and daring viola- 
tion of law; and that they beseech 
his Majesty to take such steps as 
shall secure the reconstruction of 
the chapel, at the expense of the 
colony of Barbadoes, and to assure 
his Majesty that this house will 
afford him every assistance which 
may be required, in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such out- 
1825, 
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rages, and in order to secure 
ample protection and _ religious 
toleration to all his Majesty's 
subjects in that part of his do- 
minions. 

Mr, Wilmot Horton would con- 
fine himself to such a statement as 
might possess the house with a 
knowledge of the real condition of 
the island to which the motion of 
the hon, gentleman referred, at 
the time the facts in question oc- 
curred, in order that the house 
might be the better judge of the 
original causes which had led to 
such unhappy results. In doing 
so, however, he hoped to induce 
them to conspire with him in the 
attempt to deduce some measure 
of a preventive and conciliatory 
nature, and calculated, therefore, 
to produce good understanding and 
harmony in the colony hereafter, 
and to obviate the future recur- 
rence of such evils, rather than 
attempt to follow step by step the 
minute and generally accurate 
statement of facts which the hon. 
gentleman had made. He depre- 
cated any proposition that was 
calculated to re-awaken a feeling 
of mutual animosity between par- 
ties who had already proceeded to 
such extremities. The hon. gent. 
had endeavoured to establish an 
analogy between the cases of Mr. 
Smith and the Barbadces magis- 
trates; but on his own showing it 
must have appeared to hon. gen- 
tlemen that no such analogy could 
be sustained. And it was more- 
over to be observed, that in the 
case of Demerara a particular state 
of slavery existed, and a particular 
law applicable to it, that had re- 
ceived our sanction for many years 
past. ‘The bearing of that system 
and that law on Mr. Smith’s case 


could not be analogous to the pre- 
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ceedings of the Barbadoes magis- 
trates, or the proceedings of the 
council in respect of them. If it 
could be shown that the irritation 
which had been so evinced in Bar- 
badoes against Mr. Shrewsbury and 
those of his profession generally, 
was a feeling mixed up with that 
sort of anxiety about the fate of 
property which was so natural to 
all men, that again would go to 
make the present case one that was 
to be considered on its own pecu- 
liar grounds. Now with respect to 
Mr. Shrewsbury himself, he did 
not for one moment mean to raise 
any argument against the respec- 
tability of that individual. He 
felt no doubt on the subject. The 
testimonials to which the hon. 
gentleman alluded came from in- 
dividuals of high character, and 
were therefore entitled to every 
consideration and all possible 
weight. At the same time it was 
tolerably evident that the people 
at Barbadoes might have con- 
sidered themselves likely to be 
prejudiced by the conduct of Mr. 
Shrewsbury ; for one month only 
after that gentleman’s arrival in 
the island he wrote home a letter 
to the Wesleyan missionary so- 
ciety, containing some severe 
strictures «n the state of religious 
and moral instruction as then ex- 
isting there. ‘These remarks, 
which reflected on some of those 
who were connected with that 
ert system, did accordingly 
expose Mr. Shrewsbury to a 

deal of observation in Barbadoes. 
He himself put ~ 3 a copy of his 
letter in the public commercial 
room there; a step which some 
were not backward to consider 
As 


almost as a step of defiance. 
to the chapel itself which had 


been destroyed, he (Mr. W. 
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Horton) would just mention 
the way, that three-fourths oJ 
cost of its re-edification, and of 
the minister's stipend and support, 
had been subscribed in Barbadoes 
alone. The hon. gentleman then 
adverted to the difference ob- 
servable between that resolution 
of the Wesleyansociety of Jamaica, 
which declared that the society did 
not consider it incumbent upon 
them in a slave country to inter- 
pose in the laws, &c. respecting 
slaves, and the resolation of a 
very opposite tendency of the 
home Wesleyan society. These 
differences were calculated to 
excite a degree of alarm in the 
minds of the West Indian colo- 
nists, lest the proceedings of the 
missionaries should some day in- 
volve the property of the planters 
and whites in irretrievable ruin. 
The only practical question to be 
dansidiibed in respect of that part 
of the subject, was this — were 
gentlemen prepared at once to do 
away with a certain mitigated 
system of slavery, which they had 
sanctioned for so many years? 
He could inform the hon. gentle- 
man that it was not the intention 
of the attorney-general at Bar- 
badoes to take any steps until the 
opinion of the government should 
be received by him. He repeated, 
that he would not hesitate to as- 
sert that a scandalous outrage had 
been committed ; and much as he 
deprecated it, he could not but 
see that its immediate cause was 
in the strong prejudice which ex- 
isted on the part of some of the 
proprietors of the estates 
the interference of the W ! 
missionaries. ‘The reason of this 
prejudice was, that they found 
them opposed to the erection of 
churches and to the education and 
religious 
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religious instruction of the negroes 
in the manner proposed by the 
establishment, although they were 
themselves engaged in exactly 
similar pursuits. The proprietors 
preferred the instruction of the 
ministers of the establishment to 
those of the Wesleyan methodists, 
because the former inculcated the 
doctrines of peace and civil obe- 
dience on the part of the slaves ; 
and the latter preached to them 
principles which, perhaps, from 
being imperfeetly understood by 
the slaves, led frequently to dis- 
content and sometimes to disorder. 
The hon. gentleman then quoted 
the statement, on oath, of Mr. 
Hines, of Trimity college, Cam- 
bridge, who had been in the West 
Indies, and who said that he had 
applied frequently to proprietors 
for permission to instruct their 
slaves in the principles of religion, 
and that he had upon almost all 
occasions been favourably re- 
ceived. He had seen great zeal 
displayed by the proprietors in 
furthering his intentions, and knew 
that many of them read prayers 
and explained the seriptures to 
their slaves. He added, that he 
believed the general sense of the 
planters was much in favour of 
their slaves being instructed in 
religion, if it were performed by 
a member of the establishment. 
This, the honourable gentleman 
observed, was in direet contra- 
diction to the statement in the 
missionary report. He could offer 
no apology for the conduct which 
had been pursued in Barbadoes, 
and which had given rise to this 
motion. He believed, however, 
that the actors in that outrage, 
although they might have been 
under the influence of some moral 
dementation, had not been ac- 
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tuated by any want of respect for 
religion. He hoped that the proof 
which it afforded of an angry and 
dangerous spirit would have the 
effect of inspiring the religious 
missionary societies with some 
caution, and induce them to en- 
deavour to disarm that spirit by 
measures of conciliation. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that, not 
for the sake of the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries, but for the honour of 
the country, he thought it neces- 
sary that a lesson should be read 
on this occasion to the mhabitants 
of Barbadoes, who had displayed 
so dangerous and outrageous a 
spirit. He was as desirous as 
any person could be, that conci- 
liation should be in all cases first 
resorted to; but it had now been 
tried more than twelve months, 
and had produced no gvod result. 
Those decided measures were 
necessary in order to prevent 
worse consequences, and he saw 
no objection which could reason- 
ably be made to the motion of his 
hon. friend (Mr. Buxton.) 

Mr. Canning said, with respect 
to the acts which were declared 
in the papers before the house, it 
was impossible that there could 
be but one opinion, They were 
unjustifiable and indefensible ~ 
a violation of law—a defiance of 
authority —a flying in the face of 
parliament and of the country. 
He did not hesitate so to charac- 
terize those acts; and if he dif- 
fered with the honourable member 
opposite, as to the mode in which 
the house ought to eed, that 
difference was fi on prac- 
tical considerations, and not upon 
a wrong estimate of the acts them- 
selves. He admitted that it was 
the duty of parliament to guard 
against the recurrence of the 
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causes which might produce si- 
milar acts. The case of Mr. 
Shrewsbury had been, likened to 
that of Mr. Smith, but there was 
this striking difference between 
the two cases,— without wishing 
to say any thing harsh of Mr. 
Smith,— that in the conduct of 
Mr. Shrewsbury it was impossible 
to find any cause for blame what- 
ever. Allusion had been made 
to the letter written by Mr. 
Shrewsbury. He admitted — it 
was impossible to deny — that he 
was perfectly at liberty to write 
such a letter; but he could not 
help declaring that in his opinion 
nothing was more likely to paralyse 
the efforts of Mr. Shrewsbury 
than the publishing and sending 
of it out to Barbadoes. ‘The ob- 
ject of Mr. Shrewsbury in going 
to Barbadoes, was to stem the 
prejudices which prevailed against 
the sectarians ; and before he had 
been in the island long enough to 
effect that object, his letter was 
sent out and circulated there: it 
was like throwing a firebrand 
among the Barbadians. ‘There were 
several parties connected with the 
proceedings to which the attention 
of the house had been drawn-- 
first, the unknown persons in Bar- 
badoes who had committed the out- 
rage — secondly, the magistrates, 
who it was impossible to say had 
done their duty, or even seemed 
sensible of the extent of it—thirdly. 
the governor of the island — and 
fourthly, the home government. 
He was disposed to view the con- 
duct of the governor with great 
indulgence. He thought he ought 
not to be blamed for not having 
called out the military force, when 
his legal advisers were of epinion 
that he had not authority to do 


so. ‘ihe governor did not seem 
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to have been aware of the extent 
of his authority, but being ad- 
vised from home that the limits 
of his authority were wider thay 
he supposed, he had subse. 
quently shown every disposition 
to exercise that authority to its 
utmost extent, and which he had 
done so effectually as to prevent 
any repetition of outrage. With 
respect to the home government, 
it was impossible to charge it with 
remissness. Lord Bathurst had 
done every thing in his power to 
prevent a repetition of the scenes 
which had occurred, by calling on 
the governor to exercise extended 
authority, to pronounce animad- 
versions on the magistracy, and 
to require a more accurate inves- 
tigation of the manner in which 
that body discharged its duty. 
The honourable mover said, that 
the magistrates had been punished 
in no way except by being repri- 
manded by the governor. Look- 
ing on the face of the papers, it 
certainly did appear to him that 
many of those magistrates should 
be removed from their offices to 
make way for others. But he did 
not know enough of the state of 
society in Barbadoes to authorize 
him to believe, that if the present 
magistrates were displaced, other 
persons could be procured who 
would discharge the duties of their 
offices better. He thought the 
honourable member asked a little 
too much for the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries. He was not inclined to 
disparage the efforts of those per- 
sons ; they had certainly effected 
much good; but he would not 
confine the education of the slave 
children to them alone. The hoa. 
mover had referred to some sen- 
timents which he had expressed 


on a former occasion, and mae 
that 
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that they applied to the present 
case: that he must deny. He 
had always said that a case of con- 
tumacy or resistance on the part 
of the West India colonies might 
arise, which would induce minis- 
ters to call upon parliament to 
exercise its authority ; but he must 
maintain that the present case was 
not one of that description. It 
was merely a case of misconduct, 
arising out of misadvice. The 
fault was to be found in the go- 
vernor not having used the powers 
which he possessed ; and his apo- 
logy was, that he did not know he 
possessed them. Was he (Mr. Can- 
ning), however disposed to pass over 
the outrage which had been com- 
mitted without observation? No 
such thing. Though he did not 
think the case was one which called 
for the exercise of such authority 
as the resolution of the honourable 
mover indicated, he thought it was 
one on which it was fit that the 
house of commons should express 
its opinion—not in censure of the 
governor, for the hon. mover did 
not mean to blame him, nor of the 
home government, for that con- 
fessedly had done every thing in 
its power,—but in aid of that go- 
vernment, and to prove to the 
colonies that the house of com- 
mons approved of what the govern- 
ment had done, and were ready to 
give it their support, if necessary, 
in what any future exigencies 
might require to be done. He 
had prepared an amendment to 
that effect, which he would read 
to the house. “ Resolved, that 
this house, having taken into its 
most serious consideration the 
papers laid before them relating 
to the demolition of a methodist 
chapel at Barbadoes, deem it their 
duty to declare, that they view 
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with the utmost indignation, that 
scandalous and daring violation of 
the law; and having seen with 
great satisfaction the instructions 
which were sent out by the secre- 
tary of state to the governor of 
Barbadoes, to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar outrages, do most 
humbly assure his Majesty of their 
readiness to concur in every mea- 
sure which his Majesty shall deem 
it necessary to require for securing 
ample protection and religious 
toleration to all of his Majesty's 
subjects in that part of the em- 
pire.” ‘The hon. mover would 
see that the principal difference 
beween the amendment and the 
original resolution (excepting in 
what related to the rebuilding of 
the chapel) was the substitution in 
the former of “ indignation” for 
“amazement and _ detestation.” 
He believed the substituted phrase 
was the more parliamentary, and 
at all events it was on the present 
occasion the most correct; for it 
was somewhat extraordinary that 
the honourable gentleman would 
declare his amazement at an event, 
than which he had stated, both at 
the outset and the conclusion of 
his speech, that he had never ex- 
pected any thing else. ‘The part 
of the original resolution which 
pledged the house to take steps to 
procure the reconstruction of the 
chapel at the expense of the colony, 
involved a principle which ought 
not to be approached but with the 
greatest caution and deliberation. 
There were not many instances in 
the history of this country of penal 
inflictions on large and distinet 
parts of the empire. In our in- 
ternal history, the proceedings 
which grew out of the Porteus 
riot at Edinburgh was, he believed, 
almost the only instance of the 
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kind ; and in our external history 
the Boston import bill was the only 
one which occurred to him, and 
that could not be considered a very 
auspicious indication for precipitate 
legislation. It would not become 
parliament to set such a question 
afloat, anless they were prepared 
with every feeling of their hearts, 
and every nerve of their frame, 
for the utmost consequences. The 
principle ought to remain passive 
in the omnipotent bosom of par- 
liament, and never be brought 
into action till the legislature was 
prepared at all risk to push it to 
the utmost extreme. ‘There was 
another reason why the amend- 
ment was preferable to the original 
resolution—namely, because it ap- 
proved of the conduct of the home 
government. The effect of passing 
any resolution which did not con- 
tain an approval of the conduct of 
the government, would be to im- 
peach that conduct; and he was 
sure that it was not the intention 
of the honourable mover to do any 
such thing. Believing, therefore, 
that the amendment was in every 
respect more fit for the purpose 
which the honourable gentleman 
had in view than his own resolu- 
tion, he would conclude by moving 
that it be adopted. 

Mr. Brougham approved ex- 
ceedingly of the amendment, which 
had the recommendation which 
belonged to few amendments that 
came from the other side o/ the 
house—namely, that of being an 
improvement. He disapproved 
of that part of the original motion 
which pledged the house to take 
measures to compel the inhabit- 
ants of the colony to rebuild the 
chapel, though not for the same 
reasons which induced the right 
hon. gentleman to disapprove of 
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it. He must protest against the 
perpetual reference which was 


made to the example of North 
America, to dissuade parliament 
from any interference with the 
colonies. The interference (the 
right of which could not be de- 
nied) must always be a question 
of expediency. It might have 
been inexpedient to come to issye 
with Boston, but it was by no 
means clear that it would be in- 
expedient to adopt a similar pro- 
ceeding with respect to Barbadoes. 
It might be wrong for parliament 
to interfere with Barbadoes, but it 
would, he thought, be by no 
means dangerous. He had a very 
great respect for all the West In- 
dian colonies from Cuba down to 
the little Virgin islands, but he 
would not attach too much_im- 
portance to them. To think of 
their doing any thing against the 
mother country, the idea was ridi- 
culous. What he desired was, 
that parliament should do its duty 
when the West Indians would not 
do theirs. The hon. secretary for 
the colonies had been somewhat 
meally mouthed when speaking 
of the authorities at Barbadoes. 
He was glad that his right hon. 
colleague had assumed a bolder 
tone—he had probably acquired 
that in transactions with the holy 
alliance. He had had dealings 
with kings, and was therefore not 
afraid to speak out; but the hon. 
secretary, who had hitherto talked 
only with the governors of colo- 
nies, could not venture to declare 
himself so frankly. The hon. 
secretary had spoken of the excess 
of feeling of A good people of 
Barbadoes—of their excitement 
under the influence of which they 
had exceeded the bounds of dis- 
cretion, They had only burnt 


down 
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down a chapel, made a great riot, 
and committed high treason. It 
was an amiable excess of feeling. 
not to be reprobated, but lamented, 
No; the hon. secretary did not 
even lament the display of this 
amiable excess of feeling, but only 
that people should give cause for 
its exhibition. He said that it 
was in the defence of 3 pro- 

rty that the le of Barba- 
Ua had Leealel Tie bounds of 
sound discretion. No doubt they 
had; just as a man would, who, 
in his desire to take care of his 
own purse, should appropriate to 
himself his (Mr. Brougham’s). 
That was just what the pres of 
Barbadoes had done. In order 
to protect their own property, they 
had thought it right to destroy 
the property of the methodists, 
and to commit offences day after 
day, and night after night; and 
that was not all—they declared 
that what they had done was the 
triumph of pure religion. They 
disclaimed the excuse which the 
hon, secretary made for them: 
they were not actuated by the 
sordid motive of a regard for pro- 
perty; indeed, they burnt, de- 
stroyed, ran the risk of murdering, 
committed high treason, all in the 
name of true religion. Excesses 
had often been committed in the 
name of religion, as well as in 
that of liberty ; but never before 
had that sacred name been so 
prostituted as on the present oc- 
casion. With respect to the mis- 
sionaries, he must declare that 
they had done great good in the 
West Indian colonies. The church, 
of course, must be protected ; but 
he would deal with an equal hand, 
and afford protection to the sects 
likewise. The church was not 
adapted to the exigencies of the 
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colonies. It was impossible that 
the task of instructing the slaves 
could be left to the church alone. 
The very accomplishments of the 
clergymen of the church, the edu- 
cation which they received at 
Oxford and Cambridge, unfitted 
them for the task of converting 
and educating the unfortunate be- 
ings who ought to be the peculiar 
pte of proselytism and rae 
tion. On this point he was sup- 
pene by the authority of a mem- 
r of that house, who had written 

a pamphlet on the state of the 
West Indies, and whom, as the 
author of the pamphlet, he might 
name—Sir Geo Plas The 
same doctrine been laid down 
by the clergy themselves. Some 
years ago, a clergyman, in a letter 
to the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Bathurst, gave his positive testi- 
mony in favour of sectarian 
teachers. It was not, therefore, 
at present a question between the 
church and the sects, but it was 
a question whether the slave po- 
pulation was to be instructed at 
all. Greatly different from his 
opinion of the missionaries was 
that entertained by a right rev. 
prelate who had lately been sent 
out to Jamaica, and who had sent 
home a despatch as a sort of tithe 
or first-fruit of the new arrange- 
ment. The despatch which Bishop 
Lipscombe had sent from Jamaica 
was more ridiculous, in point of 
value, than any thing which the 
poorest Welch gishop ever pre- 
sented to the first-fruits’ office. 
But, whatever were the deficiencies 
of the bishop’s communication in 
point of value, it was in no way de- 
ficient in a determination tosay no- 
thing but what was im favour of the 
most excellent established church ; 
nothing but what was in censure 
of 
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of the missionaries. ‘The bishop 
must have made up his account 
with singular dispatch; for from 
the time at which he set out, which 
was during the hurricanes of De- 
cember, it was impossible that he 
could have arrived before the first 
of March, and the report was 
made up on the 12th of the same 
month. He would read a few 
passages from the rev. prelate’s 
report, and he would have the 
house only see how greatly he dif- 
fered from all who had gone be- 
fore him, and how orthodoxly he 
stood up for the establishment. 
“ The negroes,” he said, “ have 
a strong predilection for the 
church of England, if they pos- 
sessed opportunities of attending 
divine service.” Hlere it would 
be seen, that the right reverend 
prelate had arrived at a perfect 
knowledge of the predilection of 
the poor negroes for the establish- 
ed church, including the thirty- 
nine articles, and its practical as 
well as religious relations, in the 
course of the first fortnight after 
his arrival. Lord help him, to 
think that the rev. personage was 


speaking of the negro slaves of 


the West Indies. ‘They knew no- 
thing, poor things, of the differ- 
ence between consubstantiation 
and transubstantiation, or that 
‘“‘ verily indeed,” meant “ indeed 
and verily.” The bishop pro- 
ceeded thus-—‘“ Wherever | go I 
find that the greatest aversion 
exists against sectarians of every 
denomination, and they have every 
degree of confidence in any teacher 
of religion whom ! may be pleased 
to appoint.” He had no doubt, 
from what the bishop afterwards 
said, that he happened to have 
a deep sonorous voice. “ The 
psalmody and the organ have 
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great attractions for them. They 
are peculiarly fond of form and 
ceremony, and are greater critics 
than many persons give them cre- 
dit for.” (Mr. Canning asked 
whether it was the negroes who 
mere spoken of in that passage ?) 
Oh, yes; it was the negroes. 
The bishop had fathomed their 
character as quickly as the ne- 
groes had fathomed the merits 
vf the establishment, and dis- 
covered the manna which was 
concealed in its bosom. He had 
examined them with the eye of a 
lyux,and got at the depths of their 
character. The report proceed- 
ed—“ On account of the capri- 
ciousness of the negro character, it 
is difficult to ensure their attend- 
ance, when great pains are taken 
for that purpose; but whenever the 
teacher is popular, they dress out 
their children and _ themselves, 
which is a sure sign that they are 
in good humour.” It was the first 
time he had ever been aware of 
that trait in the negro character. 
He knew, indeed, that with respect 
to bishops, the better humour they 
were in, the more magnificently 
they dressed themselves out in 
lawn, and satin, and powder; but 
he never knew that negroes were 
in the habit of expressing their 
satisfaction in a similar way. Ne- 
groes were not in general fond 
of much clothing; and he might 
have imagined, had not the bishop 
said to the contrary, that they 
would consider themselves the 
better dressed, the less clothing 
they had upon them. He was 
surprised that in the same sen- 
tence in which the bishop said the 
negroes were fond of ceremony 
and form, he should call them 
capricious ; because the more they 


were fond of ceremony and — 
the 
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the more episcopalian were they 
in the cut of their opinions. Now 
came the passage, which when he 
wrote them, the bishop must have 
been thinking of his own voice— 
« They are greater critics than 
many persons will give them ¢re- 
dit for being, and they have a 
great predilection for a powerful 
and sonorous voice.” A little 
further on, the reverend prelate 
says, that he will go amongst the 
negroes to observe their character. 
He reversed the usual course of 
proceeding, which was to see first, 
and report afterwards, for he 
makes up his report in the first 
instance, and then says he will go 
and see what he has been writing 
about. The report concluded in 
the following manner :—“ In the 
mean time I am happy to assure 
your lordship that a wish to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slaves, 
and to instruct them in the princi- 
ples of the established church, 
seems to pervade the great mass 
of the planters, and that every 
facility is afforded to the visiting 
of plantations.” . Such was the 
manner in which the methodists 
were treated; such was the great 
horror of sects, and the great love 
of the establishment which the 
poor negroes entertained, and such 
were the bishops who were sent 
from Oxford and Cambridge to 
give them instruction. For his 
part, he would rather have one 
poor methodist missionary in the 
West Indies for one year, than all 
the hierarchy, all the bishops to- 
gether, if they were all like this 
one, for half a century. It had 
been said that~Mr. Shrewsbury 
should not have written the letter 
which had been alluded to. He 
did not believe that the letter was 
the cause of the ill-treatment which 
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he had received. The outrage 
was not directed against him qua 
a libeller, but qua a missionary. 
He would now take the liberty of 
informing the house, that a law 
existed in the West Indies which 
declared that if a negro should 
hold up his right hand to his mas- 
ter or mistress, with intent to 
strike, it should be a felony, and 
he should suffer death as a mur- 
derer. Another law declared, that 
if a negro struck any white person 
not his master or mistress —a 
child, for instance, —he should, for 
the first offence, be punished with 
six months’ imprisonment and hard 
labour ; and for the second offence, 
be liable to transportation for life, 
and to receive a hundred lashes. 
This, for an offence which in Eng- 
land would be punished with a 
shilling fine. ‘This was not an 
old law. It was a law passed to 
amend the existing laws in favour 
of the slaves, and it was passed in 
1824, eight weeks after the debate 
on Mr. Smith’s case. This was 
the way in which the inhabitants 
of the West Indies redeemed their 
pledge that they would amend the 
condition of their slaves. This, 
he (Mr. Brougham) repeated, was 
the way in which the colonists 
fulfilled their pledge! What had 
Jamaica done? Let the house 
observe. A bill had been brought 
into the house of assembly, just 
barely to render negro evidence 
admissible in courts of justice. 
The Duke of Manchester, in his 
despatch, applauded the principle 
of that bill, and lauded the libe- 
rality of the assembly for allowing 
it to be brought in. The duke 
further expressed his belief, from 
the influence and respectability of 
the mover of that measure, that it 
would be carried. But had) it 
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a majority of 26 to 1; the whole 
assembly, with one voice, voting 
against it, except only the indivi- 
dual by whom it had been intro- 
duced. This was colonial libe- 
rality. But the assembly had not 
thrown out all bills presented to 
them? No: they had passed 
two; one, enabling a proprietor to 
manumit slaves in despite of an 
entail upon his estate; and ano- 
ther, making the person of the 
slave privileged from an arrest on 
a neksdes as well as on Sun- 
day. But, privileged from arrest? 
—arrest from whose debts? For 
his own debts—the debts of the 
slave? No; but for the debts of 
his master. And this was legis- 


lating for the negroes !—enacting 
that they should not be arrested 
for debts they had nothing to do 


with contracting, on a market-day, 


when it was the interest of their 
masters, as well as of themselves, 
that they should be able to carry 
on the little trade by which they 
maintained themselves uninter- 
rupted. He had gone through all 
the evidence; he had looked at 
the subject with the assistance of 
persons more conversant with its 
details than himself: and he re- 
peated to the house, that he saw 
nothing which amounted to real 
amendment in the spirit of West 
India legislation. The colonists 
had been warned, but they refused 
to listen. They had promised 
reform, and their promises had 
been violated. The voice of the 
mother country had called upon 
them; troubles at their own doors 
had besought them to hearken to 
it; but still they remain unmoved. 
Then, if they—the colonists — 
would not see the storm which 


upon them in vain: if they would 
not redeem the pledges which they 
had eo for improvement, he 
(Mr. Brougham) would show that 
he held his upon that subject more 
guarded and more binding. Early_ 
in the next session—unless some- 
thing occurred in the mean time 
to show that the colonists them. 
selves were proceeding in earnest 
—he should move for leave to 
bring in a bill to the followi 

effect :—Ist, to address itself to 
making slave evidence admissible 
in courts of law —leaving the 
question of credit to make its way 
as it might: 2d, to abolish the 
practice of punishing women in 
the field: 3d, to get rid of the 
whip, as a stimulus to labour: 4th, 
to adstrict the slave, under all 
circumstances, to the soil: 5th, 
to prevent any person having a 
plantation, or a mortgage upon 
West-India property, from holding 
any office of trust, civil or military, 
in that colony; and last of all, to 
take such a course, as might be 
safely taken, looking alike to the 
rights of property and to the in- 
terests of the master and the 
slave—to take such course, as, 
consistent with due attention to 
those objects, might prepare, gra- 
dually but firmly, for final eman- 
cipation. Now he agreed that it 
would be incomparably best that 
measures to this effect should be 
taken by the colonists themselves; 
but if they were not ty be- 
fore next session, he (Mr. Brough- 
am) should most certainly inter- 
fere. He was quite sure that m 
so doing he should only do that 
which would be to the advantage 
of the colonists themselves: and 
if he himself did not bring in 7 
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pill of which he spoke, they might 
rely that, at the time to which he 
referred, it would be brought in 
by some one else. Of this fact 
he was certain—such a measure 
would come forward with the 
voice of the whole country to 
back it. It would attempt no- 
thing more than was just; nothing 
more than was necessary; and 
nothing but what would be equally 
beneficial to the master and the 
slave. In introducing it he should 
do nothing more than was in strict 
conformity with the privileges of 

rliament, the statute law, and 
the rights of the mother country ; 
and he felt convinced that he 
should have the cordial co-opera- 
tion of all his friends on that (the 
opposition) side of the house. 

The address was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

Mr. Huskisson moved the third 
reading of the ships’ registry bill. 

The bill having been read a 
third time, the right hon. gentle- 
man said he had two clauses to 
propose by way of riders. It 
was well known, that by the navi- 
gation laws, as they now stood, 
British ships were not allowed to 
repair in foreign ports, unless the 
master or owners declared that 
such repairs were absolutely ne- 
cessary for the safe performance 
of the voyage; and then the re- 
pairs were limited to barely what 
were necessary for the vovage. 
It was also a part of the naviga- 
tion law, that no British ship 
should proceed on a voyage, out 
or home, unless three-fourths of 
her crew consisted of British sea- 
men. These were regulations 
which he did not wish to destroy, 
as their tendency was for the ge- 
neral benefit of the country; but 
Circumstances might arise, and 
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some were now in actual opera- 
tion, which would render the strict 
enforcement of the law in those 
two respects of great injury to the 
commerce of the country. At 
this very moment the merchant 
service, particularly in the port of 
London, were put to great incon- 
venience, indeed were likely to be 
severely injured, (unless some 
timely remedy was devised) by 
the combinations among the ship- 
wrights. These combinations did 
not arise from any alleged defi- 
ciency of wages, (for with what 
was now paid the men were satis- 
fied) but from an objection taken 
by them to particular regulations 
in the several yards. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that for some months 
past no ships were repaired in the 
river. It had occurred to him in 
the committee on the combination 
laws, that some immediate and 
decisive step should be taken to 
cure so great an evil. He was 
the last man to propose any mea- 
sure which might be an infringe- 
ment on our navigation laws ; but 
those laws would be injurious, if 
allowed to prevent the remedy of 
so great an evil as that to which 
he alluded. The combinations, as 
he had stated, were not for a rise 
of wages, but the men were pre- 
a from going to work by the 
authority exercised over them by 
certain clubs and unions, commit- 
tees of which were daily sitting. 
Now, it was the duty of the legis- 
lature to show to those parties 
who thought that they must suc- 
ceed, as they had the power of 
refusing to work, that they were 
not without the means of applying 
a remedy to this evil, by allowing 
ships which were prevented by the 
combinations from being repaired 
in the river, to proceed to some 
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foreign port. ‘This was a measure 
which the shipwrights did not con- 
template. ‘hey imagined, that as 
the law now stood, they must suc- 
ceed, and, indeed, he had heard of 
its being declared amongst them, 
that the present struggle should 
be a trial between capital and 
physical strength. He would, 
therefore, propose a clause—that 
for a limited time (for he hoped 
that in a short period these men 
would be induced to see their 
error, and the ruinous conse- 
quences it entailed upon them- 
selves)—he would say for two 
years—the king in council should 
have the power, when a sufficient 
representation was made of the 
inability to procure repairs in a 
British port, owing to any combi- 
nations among shipwrights, to 
allow British ships to be taken for 
repairs to a foreign port. ‘This, 
he had no doubt, would teach 
those deluded men that they were 
injuring only themselves by their 
conduct, and that no conduct of 
theirs could deprive the merchant 
service of the protection which 
was due to it from the country. 
Another species of combination 
equally injurious to our com- 
merce, was that which sometimes 
prevailed among merchant-sea- 
men, particularly in the northern 
ports, in Shields, Newcastle, and 
other places, by which vessels 
were prevented from going to sea 
from want of a sufficient number 
of British seamen. To remedy 
this, he would move another 
clause, giving a power to the king 
in council, upon a proper repre- 
sentation of the necessity of the 
case, to allow British ships to clear 
out from our ports with a larger 
portion of their crews consist- 
ing of foreigners than was at pre- 
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sent allowed by the naviga'ion 
laws. 
On the clause being brought up, 
Mr. Ellice said, he entirely 
concurred in the proposition of 
the right hon. gentleman, and he 
only regretted that he did not 
carry the principle farther; for 
he could not see on what fair 
ground British merchants should 
be prevented from taking their 
ships to that foreign port where 
they might get them repaired at 
the cheapest rate. The present 
state of things in the port of Loo- 
don was a good deal the fault of 
ship-owners, who might, if they 
pleased, have a considerable num- 
ber of shipwrights from Norway. 
As to the combinations among the 
merchant-secamen, he thought, in 
the course of time, it would prove 
a benefit to the country; for, at 
present, many ships were princi- 
pally worked by apprentices, 
which, in the course of a few 
years, would give a vast addition 
to the number of able seamen. 
Mr. Robertson opposed _ the 
clause, and contended that this 
mode of acting was unbecoming 
the firmness and dignity of the 
legislature. ‘They themselves had 
caused the evil to which they were 
now about to apply so inadequate 
aremedy. They drove the work- 
ing classes to discontent and des- 
peration by the system (which had 
been proposed on the opposition 
side, and sanctioned by ministers) 
of allowing all the artisans of the 
continent to come into competition 
with them. It was impossible 
that a course of policy having 
tendency so injurious could have 
any other effect than that of pro- 
ducing great discontent amongst 
the people. ‘The course now pro- 
posed would have the effect of 
driving 
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driving our shipwrights to Ame- 
rica, trom whence we should not 
be able to recal them in time of 
need. In the same manner, the 
measure now proposed would af- 
fect the seamen. It was now in- 
tended to allow competition with 
our seamen, by permitting the 
employment of a greater number 
of foreign sailors to form part of 
the crews of British ships than 
was authorized by the navigation 
laws. Was not this gross injustice 
to our seamen, when at the same 
time the policy we were pursuing 
in other respects prevented our 
merchants from giving them that 
fair remuneration for their labours 
which they had a right to expect? 
By some recent measures, the 
ships of all nations were permit- 
ted, in a great degree, to come 
into competition with our own; 
and these, which would have the 
effect of preventing the merchant 
from paying the sailor the wages 
to which he was accustomed, were 
now to be followed up by an 
enactment which would drive him 
out of the service altogether. 
How was it possible to expect 
the gratitude of these men after 
such treatment? He would wil- 
lingly enforce the combination 
laws, and put down all at- 
tempts to procure higher wages 
by such illegal means; but he 
could not shut his eyes to the 
fact, that the working classes, the 
mechanics and artisans, were badly 
treated by the legislature. There 
scemed a disposition in the house 
to grind and oppress those people. 
(Cries of * No, no.” ) He repeated 
the assertion, and took the actions 
of the house as demonstrations of 
its sentiments. The recent mea- 
sures by which the trades of the 
continent were allowed to enter 
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into a competition with our own, 
had, he maintained, no other ten- 
dency. The effect of these im- 
politic regulations had already 
been felt in the ciminution of the 
carrying trade.. The tonnage of 
the British vessels which sailed 
from our ports had been consider- 
ably reduced. It was less this 
year by some hundred thousand 
tons than what it had been some 
few years back. 

Mr. Hume said that the hon. 
member who spoke last had quite 
mistaken the principle of the pro- 
posed clauses. He could not have 
understood them, if he supposed 
their object was to oppress the 
eople, or any portion of them. 

fe would be as unwilling as any 

man to consent to any measure 
which would have the effect of 
oppressing the people. In the 
committee on the combination 
Jaws and elsewhere, he gave it as 
his opinion, that the workmen 
should have the power of getting 
from the masters the highest price 
for their labour, but he would not 
sanction their associations to foree 
men from their employment who 
were willing to work at a lower 
rate. It was but fair that all par- 
ties should be protected alike. 
The object of the proposed clauses 
was to put down those pernicious 
combinations which tended so 
directly to injure the commerce 
of the country. So far he fully 
concurred in them, and was only 
sorry that they did not go farther, 
and allow merchants to resort to 
foreign ports to build ships as well 
as to repair them. This would 
effectually teach those “ clubs” 
and *‘ unions” that their associ- 
ations would in the result be 
highly injurious to themselves. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


said, 
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said, that a few facts would tend 
more to elucidate this subject than 
all the wrath of the hon. member 
for Grampound (Mr. Robertson. ) 
The hon. member had stated, that 
in consequence of the measures 
which he deprecated, there had 
latterly been a considerable de- 
crease in the number of British 
ships which cleared out from our 

rts. Now he had a statement 
before him which clearly showed 
how much the hon. member was 
in error on this subject. From 
this it appeared that in the year 
1818, there cleared out from the 
ports of Great Britain 9,593 Bri- 
tish ships; in 1819, 11,071; in 
1820, 10,212; in 1821, 9,451; 
in 1822, 9,111; in 1823, 9,173; 
in 1824, 9,251; and in the year 
1825, that year which the hon. 
member described as so disas- 
trous and destructive to British 
commerce and British shipping, 
the number of British ships which 
left our ports was 11,731. The 
tonnage of the British ships which 
left our ports in 1818, was 
1,500,200 tons, and that of the 
vessels this year was 1,797,000, 
being an increase in the last year 
of 296,800 tons. Then as to the 
number of merchant vessels built 
within the last three years. In 
the year ending 1823, there were 
built and registered in our ports 
780 merchant ships, burden in the 
whole 67,144 tons; in 1824, the 
number built and registered was 
847, burden 86,028 tons; and in 
the last year—that year of de- 
struction and ruin of our com- 
merce—there were built and re- 
gistered 1,011 ships, exceeding in 
the whole 100,000 tons. If this 
was the ruin and destruction of 
our commerce to which the hon. 
member alluded, he would say, 


may such kind of destruction 
on 


Mr. Robertson, in explanati 
read a short statement of the 
amount of British shipping in the 
last few years, from which, he 
said, it appeared that our shipping 
had, last year, decreased by nearly 
400,000 tons. 

Mr. Bright opposed the clauses. 

Sir M. W. Ridley supported 
the clauses. 

Mr. Huskisson said that if the 
clauses were allowed to be read, 
every man would see their plain 
import. 

Adjourned at half-past two 
o'clock. 

House of Lords, June 24,~ 
Lord Dacre presented a petition 
from the churchwardens and others 
of the parish of Sutton, in the 
county of Bedford. The petition, 
he observed, was signed by per- 
sons of the highest respecta- 
bility, whose characters sufficiently 
vouched for the truth of the alle- 
gations they made. For his own 
part, he was always very reluctant 
to present any petition affecting 
the character of individuals, un- 
less he had the strongest grounds 
for so doing. In this instance 
complaint was made of the con- 
duct of a clergyman of the esta- 
blished church, and the petitioners 
were desirous that an end might 
be put to the scandalous scenes 
which had occurred among them. 
It appeared that in 1814-15 Dr. 
Free had been appointed to the 
living of Sutton, in Bedfordshire. 
Soon after his appointment, cir- 
cumstances took place of so dis- 
gusting a nature as to provoke the 
indignation of the parishioners. 
Not only did the petitioners com- 
plain of scenes which they had 
witnessed, but they stated that the 

clergyman 
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clergyman had openly about him 
a number of illegitimate children. 
Application had been made on 
the subject to a right rev. prelate, 
whom he now saw in his place in 
the house. That right rev. pre- 
late directed proceedings to be 
instituted against Dr. Free in the 
court of arches. The learned 
judges of that court had admitted 
the truth of the charges: but by 
the act of George the Third, rela- 
tive to matters of this kind, pro- 
ceedings against a clergyman for 
incontinence were restricted within 
very narrow limits. A doubt was 
entertained whether the period 
might not be enlarged, and that 
question was brought before the 
roper court. The petitioners 
prayed that the time for instituting 
proceedings might be enlarged. 
He hoped that the right rev. pre- 
late would, in the course of the 
present session, take some deci- 
sive step on this subject. 

The Bishop of Lincoln felt as 
strongly as any man could the 
gross immorality which was com- 
plained of by the petitioners, and 
none more anxiously wished to put 
an end to it by effectual means. 
Since he had been appointed to 
the see which he had now the 
honour to fill, he had felt it to be 
his duty to cause an inquiry to be 
made into the conduct of the indi- 
vidual mentioned in the petition. 
Finding that all the efforts of the 
archdeacon to reclaim him were 
unsuccessful, he had therefore no 
course left but to bring the case 
into the court of arches. It was 
his bounden duty to proceed in 
this matter ; but still he must say 
that it was very hard that a bishop, 
in prosecuting such a case, should 

put to an expense of 400/. or 
500/. He must also observe that 
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he concurred in opinion with those 
who thought t the statute 
should be altered. 

House of Commons, June 24.— 
Mr. J. Smith presented a petition 
from Mr. Mon e Burgoyne, a 
gentleman with whom he had lo 
the pleasure of being priser 
and a person of the greatest bene- 
volence, who complained on the 
part of the churchwardens of the 

rish of Sutton, in the county of 

ford, of the gross misconduct of 
their clergyman, who had violated 
all the rules of his order, and 
given scandal to the neighbour- 
hood, while at the same time he 
had contrived to evade the punish- 
ment due to his offences, and set 
the parish at defiance. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were these : 
In the year 1808, the Reverend 
Dr. Free got the living of Sutton, 
and had since by his acts brought 
scandal and disgrace upon his 
profession. His conduct had 
been so notorious, that all deli- 
cacy of allusion to it had long been , 
removed. Some of the charges 
against him were of the follow- 
ing nature:—He was charged in 
the year 1813, with having had 
an illegitimate child; in the year 
1814, (twice that year), 1815 and 
1817, similar charges had been 
repeated against him; in 1823, a 
female servant became pregnant 
by him; and he had ca her 
miscarriage by violence and ill- 
treatment. His other vices were 
drunkenness, exhibiting his person 
in the most indecent and obscene 
manner, and in fact openly evinc- 
ing the most scandalous misbeha- 
viour. To such a pitch had he 
carried the repetition of his vices, 
that in the village which, accord- 
ing to the census of 1821, con- 
tained a population of 369 _ 

t 
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the congregation attending the 
church service had dwindled down 
to 10 or 15 persons, chiefly chil- 
dren and old women. Complaints 
had been repeatedly made of this 
person's outrageous immorality, 
both to the late and present 
Lishops of the diocese ; but when 
it was understood that the ex- 
pense of a diocesan proceeding at 
law fell upon the bishop, and 
sometimes cost 500/. or 6001., it 
was not to be wondered at that 
such proceedings were not hastily 
resorted to. However, the case 
of this profligate person did at 
length get into one of the courts 
of doctors’ commons, from which, 
however, he contrived to appeal 
to the court of king’s bench, under 
the act of the 27th of Geo. IIL, 
which was said to limit the intro- 
duction of complaints againts 
clergymen for incontinence to a 
period of eight months from the 
time of commission; so that the 
churchwardens were likely, by the 
interposition of legal technicalities, 
to be deprived of redress from 
the open grievances which they 
now endured from this profligate 
clergyman, and to be still afflicted 
by his presence and his vices. It 
was time, then, to see whether it 
was not possible to remove some 
of these legal obstacles to the 
proper eeegee of such an in- 
dividual: the last and present 
bishop had had trouble enough 
with him, and the parish still 
more; and he defied them all. 
The prayer of the petition was to 
amend the act of the 
Geo. III., and remove the tech- 
nical obstacles which had arisen 
in this case. 

Mr. Peel said that he now 
heard of this case for the first 
time, and he admitted the great 


27th of 
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respectability of the petitioner 
Mr. Montague Burgoyne. It mus, 
be obvious respecting the conduct 
of the individual who was now 
complained of, that so very nu- 
merous a body as the clergymen 
of the church of England mag 
occasionally (he would fain ho 
very rarely) be exposed to the 
pain of having amongst them some 
unworthy and disreputable indj- 
vidual. But he could not help 
thinking, that the exemplary 
conduct of the body generally, 
would make the odious conduct 
of any vicious individual only ap- 
pear the more glaringly shocking, 
from the force of contrast. In the 
present case, if any of these alle- 
gations were true, it was quite 
clear that the individual was ut- 
terly unworthy of belonging to 
the clergy of this country, and he 
should certainly inquire whether, 
consistent with the rules of justice 
and the rights of persons, any im- 
pediments could be removed which 
tended to prevent the punishment 
of his improper conduct. At the 
same time, in justice to the per- 
son impugned, and as suits were 
now said to be pending against 
him, he hoped the hon. member 
would not move to have the peti- 
tion printed. He should certainly 
inquire into the case. 

Mr. Brougham said, that as 
suits were pending, and for no 
other reason, it would be as well 
not to have the petition printed. 
In the proceedings of the diocesan, 
however, there appeared, for some 
cause or another, great supineness, 
which perhaps had led to subse- 
quent delays in the legal measures 
resorted to against this profligate 
clergyman. Mr. Burgoyne was 
constantly applied to as a magis- 


trate to take cognizance of charges 
against 
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agaist hin, and it was high time 
that a stop was put to acts which 
prought scandal upon religion, and 
disturbed the peace of the neigh- 
bourhood, 

Mr. John Smith said, that he 
would refrain from moviag the 
printing of the petition, as the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
had pledged himself to inquire 
into the transaction. He begged 
to assure the house, that he should 
not have presented this petition 
had he not satisfied himself of the 
truth of the allegations it con- 
tained. Mr. Burgoyne was con- 
stantly called upon as a magistrate 
to take cognizance of his miscon- 
duct, and he had offered more 
than once to proceed no further 
against the individual, provided 
he would resign in favour of his 
curate, and quit the parish: but 
the refractory individual set every 
body at defiance: indeed, the 
only inference which his conduct 
had raised was; that he must be 
insane. 

The petition was then laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Denman moved the order 
of the day for considering the 
petition against Mr. Kenrick, and 
calling in as a witness Mr. Martin 
Money Canfor. 

This witness was then called in 
and examined and cross-examined. 
Mr. Gurney was counsel for Mr. 
Kenrick; this gentleman having 
already paid the damages awarded 
in a civil action, the general feel- 
ing of the house was, that although 
his conduct was wrong, it was not 
sufficiently so to demand the 
institution of criminal proceed- 
ings.—‘The committee adjourned 
to Monday. 

House of Lords, June 27.-- 
The Earl of Liverpool moved 

1825, 
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the order of the day for proceed- 
ing with the bill for regulating 
courts of law. 

Earl Grosvenor took that op- 
portunity of making some obser- 
vations on sinecure offices —a 
subject to which he had often 
before called the attention of their 
lordships. The office of lord 
justice general of Scotland, he 
conceived, was one of that de- 
scription ; and though it had been 
understood that that office was to 
be abolished, it appeared that it 
was still maintained. The noble 
earl next adverted to the office of 
the clerk of the pells, which was 
one of those intended to be re- 
formed, but the public was not 
sufficiently benefited by any alter- 
ation made with respect to it. 
With respect to the sale of offices 
in courts of law, he was glad that 
practice was to be put an end to; 
he wished to see _ 
offices abolished at once. He 
also objected to the unnecessary 
increase of salaries. The noble 
and learned lord who approved of 
the bills on the table must surely 
wish that they had been intro- 
duced ten years ago. He under- 
stood, however, that it was not 
intended to extend the inquiry 
with regard to salaries to the court 
of chancery. He thought, how- 
ever, that the noble and learned 
lord, both as head of that court, 
and as speaker of their lordships’ 
house, should be ineluded in the 
inquiry. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to 
say a few words, though all that 
had fallen from the noble earl 
appeared to him to have no refer- 
ence to the bills now before the 
house. The clerkship of the pells 
had been regulated in conformity 
with the act of parliament; it was 
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no sinecure ; there was no public 
office in which the duty was more 
constant than that of the clerk of 
the pells; but as the duty had 
always been done by deputy, it 
was thought by parliament that 
that system should no longer con- 
tinue, and that the person who 
held it should be an efficient 
officer. No system could be more 
perfect than that of the exchequer 
for preventing faults. This was 
proved by the fact that for cen- 
turies there had been no example 
of any default occurring in the 
exchequer. The wise checks which 
their ancestors had introduced 
into that department had rendered 
defaults almost impossible. But 
the noble lord must not suppose 
that this system could be main- 
tained unless the officers of that 
department had efficient duties to 
perform. With regard to the 
offices to be regulated, the noble 
lord was wrong in supposing that 
changes were made because there 
was no business to do in them. 
The bill before the house pro- 
vided for the abolition of certain 
offices when the existing interests 
should expire. The object of the 
regulations, as he had stated, was, 
that wherever there was business, 
the duties should be performed 
by efficient officers. As to the 
office filled by his noble and 
learned friend, the salary he de- 
rived from it was known. It 
was before the house and before 
the public, and there was no man 
who knew the duties which at- 
tached to that office would think 
the reward sufficient. The heads 
of the courts of law had been 
admitted to be insufficiently re- 
munerated by their salaries, and 
therefore they had been allowed 
to profit by the sale of offices ; but 
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the situation of the lord chancellor 
was different from that of the 
chiefs of the other courts, for no 
sale of offices was allowed iy 
chancery. With respect to the 
uisne judges, he would wish their 
ordships to reflect for a moment 
whether it was not proper that 
they should have an increase of 
salary. In their situation, and at 
their time of life, with a know- 
ledge of the labours they had to 
perform, could any one think them 
too highly remunerated by 5000/. 
a year? Could it be said that those 
learned persons were overpaid, 
when many of their lordships, who 
had no laborious duties like theirs 
to perform, possessed so much 
more ? 

Earl Grosvenor explained. 

The Lord Chancellor complained 
in the strongest terms of the mis- 
representations and _ calumnies 
which had gone forth respecting 
the emoluments of his office, al- 
though the amounts of its profits 
had been already given in accounts 
before the house of commons, and 
the means were apparent for the 
correction of such mistakes as had 
gone abroad. Perhaps it was 
thought that this mode of calum- 
nious misrepresentation was the 
way to get him out of office: they 
were mistaken who thought so: 
he would not yield to such asper- 
sions. nor shrink from asserti 
what he owed to himself. H 
he been treated with common 
justice, he should not, perha 
have remained lord chance 
this day; but he repeated, he 
would not be driven from his 
office by calumnious attack. Let 
him only be treated with common 
justice, and in five minutes his 
office should be at any body's 
disposal. From the accounts a 
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had been furnished to him of his 
emoluments as lord chancellor, 
by those who best knew the 
amount, apart from his income as 
speaker of the house of lords, he 
was happy to say, that the lord 
chief justice of the court of king’s 
bench had received a larger in- 
come from his office. He quoted 
from the average accounts of the 
last three years; and he would 
further say, that in no one year, 
since he had been made lord chan- 
cellor, had he received the same 
amount of profit which he enjoyed 
while at the bar. Strange, then, 
it was, that he should be attacked 
as he had been by mistatements 
and misrepresentations of every 
kind. Had he remained at the 
bar, and kept the situation he held 
there, he solemnly declared he 
should not be one shilling a poorer 
man than he was at this moment, 


His 


notwithstanding his office. 
noble friend (Earl Grosvenor) 
should not have blamed him for 
not bringing this subject before the 


house earlier. It had often been 
brought forward, and it was thought 
that the emoluments arising from 
the sale of offices should not be 
interfered with, because, had it 
been abolished, the chief justices 
of the supreme courts must have 
received a compensation in some 
other way. It was therefore con- 
cluded that parliament made a 
good bargain for the public in 
allowing them to remain. When 
the salary of the puisne judges had 
been augmented from time to time, 
no augmentation had taken place 
in that of the chiefs, because they 
were considered as deriving part 
of their emoluments from this 
source. It could not for a mo- 
ment be supposed that, having en- 
tered on the laborious duties of 
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their office under the conviction 
that its emoluments were to be 
secured to them by law, they 
could be turned adrift without 
any regard to their rights. The 
parliament had said, by the act 
abolishin ee 
offices, that no sinecures s 
exist after the present vested in- 
terest should expire ; but the pre- 
sent brewed, just as good 
a title by law to their emoluments 
as their lordships had to their 
estates. The noble earl entirel 
misunderstood the question wit 
regard to sinecure offices. Bills 
had repeatedly been sent up from 
the other house for abolishi 
them, and they had been resist 
because the persons who brought 
them here did not understand the 
question. It was meant, that 
because the deputy did all the 
drudgery of the office, therefore 
the principal was of no use. The 
doctrine was founded on a mis- 
take: the presence of the prin- 
cipal might not always be re- 
quired —his superintendence might 
not be applied from day to day— 
but it was applied on proper oc- 
casions —and were not his respon- 
sibility always interposed, the con- 
sequences might be extremely 
injurious to the suitors and the 
public. He (the lord chancellor) 
would pledge himself'to be as 
active as any noble lord in cor- 
recting abuses, but he would per- 
form his duty with a due regard 
to the rights of others. The 
reason why, in the present bill, 
there appeared no clause regu- 
lating offices in the court of chan- 
cery was, that a commission was 
now sitting on the state of that 
court. Much misrepresentation 
had gone abroad concerning his 
conduct since he presided over 
pp? that 
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thatcourt; but whatever he might 
suffer from such calumny and 
mistatement, he enjoyed the con- 
solation that he had been incorrupt 
in his office, and he could form 
no better wish for his country 
than that his successor should be 
penetrated with an equal cesire 
to execute his duties with fidelity. 
The feelings and fate of an indi- 
vidual were in themselves of small 
importance to the public, and he 
(the lord chancellor) might be 
sacrificed to the insults which he 
daily received; but he begged noble 
lords to reflect that he might not 
be the only sacrifice, If the ob- 
ject was, as it appeared to be, to 

ull down the reputation and throw 
Socede on the motives and con- 
duct of men in high official situa- 
tions—if every man who occupied 
an eminent station in the church 
or the state were to “become the 
object of slander and calumny — 
then their lordships might lay their 
account with similar treatment, 
and might rest convinced that their 
privileges as peers could not long 
be respected when such characters 
had been sacrificed. 


Earl Grosvenor explained.—If 


the noble lord was not overpaid 
by the emoluments of his office, 
it ought to be recollected that it 
had extensive patronage. 

Lord Redesdale defended the 
conduct of the lord chancellor. 

The bill was then read a third 
time and passed, 

The Marquis of Hastings moved 
that the opinion of the judges be 
heard on the construction of the 


act for regulating the interest of 


money in India. 

Lord Chief-Justice Best deli- 
vered the opinion of the judges 
in favour of the bill of the noble 
marquis. The act for restricting 
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the interest of money to 12 per 
cent. was to be interpreted accord. 
ing to its letter, as it was a penal 
statute ; and by its literal inte 
tation it was only to be enforced 
in the dominions of the y 
House of Commons, June 27,— 
Mr. Bernal presented a iti 
from Frances Helligar, complain- 
ing of the grievous and intolerable 
oppression and delay of 
proceedings. The petitioner isa 
widow, reduced to pauperism, in 
the Greenwich workhouse, al- 
though her husband left 1,400/ 
and more to her in 1809, of which 
3001. have been claimed by his 
creditors, and 1,100/. wasted by 
a common proceeding in chancery 
for the distribution of the effects. 
He had hitherto abstained from 
taking part in the discussion upon 
chancery abuses, but it was not 
because he was ignorant of them; 
on the contrary, he could speak 
with certainty of the abuses of the 
practice in the ‘master’s office, 
which were too expensive and di- 
latory to be countenanced by any 
persons, the masters themselves 
not excepted, 
Mr. Peel said, that he would 
take care that the substance of the 
petition should be referred to the 
commissioners of equity inquiry. 
He admitted that the evils con 
plained of were considerable. 
Mr. Denison wished to ask of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Huskisson), a question of 
very great importance to the fo- 
reign trade of the country. 
would ask, whether it was allowed 
to the ships of a different nation 
to import into this country the 
roduce of another country ? For 
instance, whether a Swedish ship 
would be allowed to take a carg° 
to the Mediterramean— °F Kt 
there— 
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there—and, having taken in ano- 
ther lading in a Freneh port, to 
bring that lading, the produce of 
France, to this country? If that 
were the law, he conceived our 
merchants must labour under a 
considerable disadvantage;  be- 
cause he believed the foreign ves- 
sel could be fitted out at much 
less expense than a British vessel. 
The foreigner could procure his 
pork and beef 50 per cent. cheaper 
than the merchant in this country; 
and if the former were allowed 
to import here the produce of 
France, the situation of the latter 
must be considerably deteriorated. 
Mr. Huskisson did not know 
whether the hon. gentleman was 
speaking of any supposed altera- 
tion that was about to take place 
in the navigation laws of this coun- 
try, or as to the alteration which 
had been made in them some time 
ago. Before the revision of the 
act of Charles [., goods, the pro- 
duce of Europe, were allowed to 
be imported into England, in ships 
of the country to which the arti- 
cles belonged. There were, how- 
ever, some bulky articles to which 
this provision did not extend, such 
as flax, timber, masts, tar, and 
several others, which were com- 
monly known under tie name of 
enumerated articles. ‘These were 
generally exempted from the ope- 
ration of the law, which allowed 
the bringing of goods, except those 
specified, from any ports in Eu- 
rope. By an act brought in by 
an honourable friend of his im 
1822, the law of Charles II. was 
so far altered, that the enumerated 
articles were placed under a new | 
provision. That new provision 
was, that the enumerated articles 
might be brought from the coun- 
tries where they were grown in 
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the ships of that country, of in 
British ships ; and from any other 
countries where they were not 
grown, if carried in ships of the 
countries where they happened to 
be so deposited: Thus masts 
could not be brought here from 
Russia except by Russian or Bri- 
tish ships ; but if those masts found 
their way to Holland, or any other 
country in Europe, and were land+ 
ed there, they might be brought 
to England in the ships’ of ‘deat 
country, or in British ships.’ Prior 
to the act of 1822 those enume- 
rated articles’ could not’ be’ ‘im- 
ported except in ships, of ‘this 
country. ‘The alteration as to the 
carriage of those articles to this 
country in ships belonging to a 
country where they were not 
grown, but where they had beer 
landed, was found to be a most 
useful and wholesome provision. 
The general ‘provision of the act 
of Charles IL. was, that no article, 
the produce of Europe, should be 
brought to England, except in 
British ships, or in ships of the 
country where the article was 
grown. But they had ‘been ob- 
liged to modify that’ provision: 
Since the United States became 
an independent state, European 
articles were allowed to be im- 


ported in ships of that country; 
and it had been subsequently 
found necessary farther to alter 
the clause, in consequence of the 
new states which had _ recently 
sprung up. 


Mr. Wallace moved the order 
of the day for the honse resolving 
itself into.a committee of the whole 
house ou the combination of work- 
men bill. The right hon. gentle- 
man said he would, in moving 
“ that the speaker do now leave 
the chair,” briefly state the ground 


on 
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on which the present measure was 
founded. The statement made on 
a former night by a right hon. 
friend near him (Mr. Huskisson), 
though it had not been substan- 
tiated in all its particulars by the 
evidence, yet was so far borne 
out, as to the general extent and 
nature of the combinations that 
existed throughout the country, 
and the effect of those combina- 
tions, that it was quite clear, from 
what had come to light, that some 
farther intervention of parliament 
was absolutely necessary. It ap- 
peared to him and to others, that 
the only practical view that could 
be taken of this subject was to 
examine the actual state of those 
combinations, to see if any altera- 
tion had taken place in the con- 
duct of the parties, in consequence 
of the repeal of those laws, which 
it was confidently asserted had 
given rise to the combinations 
that formerly existed—and also to 
inquire whether the character of 
those combinations was in an 

degree softened or mitigated. All 
those points were duly considered, 
and it did appear that the cha- 
racter of those combinations was 
in some degree altered—that they 
were greater in extent, but more 
open in their proceedings, than 
they used to be. No less than 
13 cases of absolute combination 
were stated to the committee, and 
of these seven had grown up since 
the sitting of the committee. With 
respect to the constitutional eha- 
racter of those combinations, they 
had found it much the same as 
heretofore. The parties met re- 
gularly and constantly, with pre- 
sidents, secretaries, and commit- 
tees. They attempted to take 
from the masters all resources, by 
restraining them from taking ap- 
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prentices. They were all under the 
superintendence of committees, 
which committees appeared to be 
composed of leading members in 
the trade over the great body of 
which they presided. The man- 
ner in which they issued their 
orders, and the promptitude with 
which those orders were obeyed, 
sufficiently showed their influence, 
He knew that in the estimation of 
many gentlemen, those combina- 
tions were considered as light and 
unimportant. He confessed that 
he was of a different opinion. He 
viewed the subject as one of very 
great importance. He knew it 
had been said, that a good deal of 
difference might be traced between 
meetings which took place about 
a round-table and about a long- 
table. There was more equality 
at the round—individuals could 
more readily deliver their opinions; 
but, at the long-table, those who 
were at the upper-end, who acted 
as directors, could contrive to have 
their projects carried without 
much interference from those at 
the lower end. He believed this 
was the case in those combination 
meetings, where the measures 
were generally carried by the worst 
and most violent characters. It 
appeared that the intervention of 
journeymen had for its object to 
settle when they would work, 
whem the master should employ, 
what they should receive, how 
many, if any apprentices, s 

be allowed ;—in short, to take 
all power out of the hands of the 
master. Beyond this, they had, 
in some cases, pointed out men 
to be assassinated—a circumstance 
which ought not tu escape from 
the memory of gentlemen. He de- 
clared that he had not overstated 
the case : he had confined himself 


to 
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to the evidence. In Ireland it was 
stated, that 70 or 80 persons had 
been wounded. Of these 30 or 40 
had their skulls fractured; and 
two had been actually murdered, 
in the open day, without the pos- 
sibility of bringing the murderers 
to justice. In Scotland, a still 
more organized system prevailed, 
and he be leave to call the 
attention of the house to the oath 
which was said to be taken by the 
persons engaged in Scotland in 
those combinations. It had been 
produced before the committee by 
a respectable manufacturer, and 
ran thus :—‘“I, A. B., do volunta- 
rily swear in the awful presence of 
Almighty God, and before those 
witnesses, that I will execute, as 
far as in me lies, every task or 
injunction which the majority of 
my society may impose on me, 
whether it be the assassination of 
oppressive and tyrannical masters, 
or the demolition of shops deemed 
incorrigible ; and I will also cheer- 
fully contribute to the support of 
my fellow-workmen who may have 
left their employment in conse- 
quence of any reduction of wages. 
And I do farther swear never to 
divulge the form of this obligation, 
unless duly authorized to divulge 
it by the proper authority.” Now, 
supposing this to be a real obliga- 
tion, what must be the state of 
society amongst those who would 
not scruple to subscribe it? Was 
it fit that such a state of things 
should be suffered to remain? 
Could any thing be more dreadful 
than a combination in which vast 
numbers of persons were bound 
together by such atie? The hon. 
gentleman then proceeded to detail 
the evidence of John Kean, an 
artisan of Gl , who in his 
confession declared that the object 
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of the workmen in their combina- 
tions was to keep up their w 
That there — oe evuialaee- 
men in the general association at 
Glasgow, whosé¢ duty it was to 
report to the select committee; 
and that these committee-men 
were changed every two months. 
He proceeded to describe the or- 
ganization of these committees, 
and stated, that it appeared by the 
same confession that it had beer 
resolved to take the lives of foar 
of the workmen, Wright, Dunlop, 
Lindsay, and Ewens, as soon as 
possible. This committee, it a 
peared, met every Saturday night 
between 9 and 10 o'clock. The 
confession to which the honourable 
member now alluded, had been 
made by a man who had been con- 
victed of shooting a workman of 
the name of Graham, who had 
gone contrary to the wishes of the 
committee. He felt that it was 
unnecessary for him to dwell upon 
this case, because the atrocity of 
it must strike every one, and the 
opinion of every hon. gentleman 
must be, as his was, that a state 
of things in which such crimes 
could be perpetrated ought to be 
put a stop to without delay, He 
believed that the same motives 
were common to all the commit- 
tees, and that they all pursued the 
same course. ‘The evil which re- 
sulted from it was perhaps greater 
than could be calculated at the 
first sight. The most innocent 
persons might be led, step by step, 
to become participators in acts of 
the most atrocious description, and 
from which, if left to their own 
unbiassed feelings, they would re- 
coil with the utmost abhorrence. 
It was very well known that to 
ensure success to the designs of 
any committee bke those he was 


speaking 
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speaking of, numbers were in the 
first place and most of all neces- 
sary. To gain these, every mduce- 
ment was put in practice. First 
of all, persuasion and the milder 
plans were tried ; then money was 
offered to such as wanted it—then 
warnings—then threats and intimi- 
dation ; and if these were found 
to be insufficient, then murder, or 
an attempt to murder, was resorted 
to, as been seen in some recent 
instances. All these various means 
had, indeed, been lately practised. 
The shipwrights in the neighbour- 
hood of London had quietly left 
their work, and withdrawn from 
the employment of certain masters. 
The shipwrights of Bristol had 
gone a little farther, and had re- 
sorted to threats. ‘The coopers of 
London had made all the workmen 
who would not obey the rules they 
laid down, as they called it, un- 
comfortable. It was difficult to 
say exactly what they meant by 
“uncomfortable ;” but its effects 
were easily understood. The con- 
sequence was, that all the work- 
men who had been made uncom- 
fortable became members of the 
association. ‘The weavers of York- 
shire had proceeded as far as 
threats, and the workmen in Scot- 
land had gone even greater lengths. 
An instance occurred a few days 
ago of a man who had struck with 
others, and who had received a 
small sum from the society ; after- 
wards, conceiving that he had per- 
mission to return to work, he had 
done so, and was called to account 
by the society, and punished for 
his offence. In Scotland there 
had been more than one attempt 
to murder, and in Ireland even 
some men had actually been mur- 
dered. For these reasons it was 
that he wished to see the law relat- 
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ing to combinations made stronger 
and that the people might be 
guarded against the possibility of 
running imto excesses, which jp 
the end must be dangerous to 
themselves ; and that they should 
not, as they did now, think it was 
meritorious to enter into combina- 
tions against their masters. He 
was no friend to the principle of 
the laws which had been ; 
he did not wish to see them re- 
enacted, but he wished that the 
common law as it had stood before 
should be again brought inte force. 
This, he believed, would be quite 
sufficient for the purpose, and he 
expected that in saying this he 
spoke the general opinion of the 
house. By that law sufficient 
powers were given to the workmen 
for the preservation of their own 
interests; they were permitted to 
meet for the purpose of obtaining 
an increase of their wages; but if 
they went beyond this, and at- 
tempted to mix up any intimida- 
tion of others in their scheme, it 
was going too far. The object of 
the present bill was to keep up 
this distinction, and every thing 
beside was left to the operation of 
the common law. He thought 
the bill of last year went too far, 
because it gave the men an oppor- 
tunity of controlling their masters 
in their trade, and opened to them 
the power of exercising a compul- 
sion which was unjust and impo- 
litie. The attachment which some 
workmen had to their masters was 
very strong; their affection to their 
families must of course be much 
stronger; and yet the influence 
which their societies exercised over 
them was found to be stronger than 
either, and induced the workmen 
in many instances to neglect both, 
and in preference to obey the 
orders 
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orders of the societies. ‘The prin- 
ciple of the bill now before the 
house was to make all associations 
legal, excepting those for the 
purpose of settling such amount 
of wages as would be a fair remu- 
peration to the workmen. He knew 
it had been objected that this was 
not enough ; but he thought it was 
safer and better to point out the 
description of association which 
was legal than to specify all which 
were illegal, in doing which there 
was great danger either of putting 
intoo much or of leaving out some- 
thing which might be necessary. 
The bill of last year was the same 
in principle as this, but it went a 
little further, and this, he appre- 
hended, was the cause of the in- 
convenience now universally felt. 
The present bill gave a summary 
jurisdiction to magistrates ; it did 
away with the necessity of a pre- 
vious information, and permitted 


a conviction upon the evidence of 


one witness only. These were 
the principal features of the bill. 
He was aware it would disappoint 
many persons ; for there were some 
who, listening to their prejudices, 
thought that the utmost vengeance 
of parliament ought to be called 
down upon these combinations ; 
and who thought that rigour and 
severity were the best tests of 
power. For his part, he thought 
the best test of the power of govern- 
ment was shown in its clemency 
and moderation. If any future 
necessity should arise, it would not 
be difficult to make the laws more 
strict, and to vindicate the autho- 
nity of parliament as well as to 
protect the best interests of the 
country. If it should happen that 
the consumers were inconvenienced 
by the consequence of these com- 
bmations, the government must 
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take care to provide supplies at a 
reasonable rate, by admitting the 
productions of other countries. 
He felt all the disadvantages 
which such a measure must bring 
with it, but he felt also that, great 
as their disadvantages were, it 
was better to endure them than to 
submit to the tyranny of the com- 
binations of the workmen. The 
hon. member concluded by moving 
that the speaker do leave the 
chair. 

Mr. Robertson declared that 
the repeal of the combination laws 
would, in his view, be attended 
with the most mischievous conse- 
quences to the workmen them- 
selves. Being enabled to extort 
from the masters any rate of wages 
they pleased, they would pass one 
half of their week always in idle- 
ness, and contract the most dan- 
gerous habits of excess and intox- 
ication. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr, 
Wallace) had given the workmen 
any thing rather than fair play. 
None of the abuses of which the 
masters complained so loudly were 
at all proved in the evidence be- 
fore the house; and at least the 
existing system had this advantage 
over the state of law which was 
gone by,—there were no more 
cases of illegal oaths, no more 
secret societies. No doubt there 
had been faults, and of late, on 
both sides ; but the masters were 
at least as much to blame as the 
mechanics ; and he denied that any 
proof of violent conduct—at least 
to any material extent—had been 
given. Inthe complaints of the 
master paper-makers, he thought 
the masters were decidedly in the 
wrong. So with the coopers ; 
there had been no violence; and 


the 
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the house could not legislate to 
prevent petty feuds and differ- 
ences. The journeymen ship- 
wrights had offered to meet the 
masters half-way; the latter had 
refused ; and he repeated that the 
men were entitled to as full a 
hearing—and their petitions had 
not had it—as their employers. 
And after all, what occasioned 
these existing combinations, with 
which the house was called upon 
to deal so vigorously ?—The corn 
Jaws—the combination of the land- 
owners, which had raised every 
necessary of life within the last 
three years from 30 to 60 per 
centy in price. It was alittle hard 


to allow the corn grower to bring 
his commodity as he chose into 
the market, and to shut out all 
competition, that he might obtain 
his own price for it; and then to 
punish the workman, who was 
compelled to buy this artificially 


raised commodity of the land- 
holders, for making what efforts 
he could to get the best possible 
price for his own. For, if the 
masters were to be protected by 
the bill of the right hon. gentle- 
men, the men surely had a right to 
protection too. And had they 
this? They had not. If the 
masters combined to give their 
man only half a sufficient rate of 
wages, and had strength enough to 
starve them into taking it, there 
was nothing in the right hon. gen- 
tleman's bill to prevent them from 
doing so. And how could this 
danger be met by the workmen, 
except by counter-combinations ; 
for which, short of carrying them 
to the extent of violence, he still 
thought they ought to have the 
fullest permission? Besides this, 
he objected to the discretion 
which the bill proposed to lodge 
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in magistrates, and thought 
would open the door to every 
kind of injustice and abuse. When 
the bill was in the committee, he 
should endeavour to get some of 
its clauses modified; but, as jt 
stoed at present, he was bound to 
consider many parts of it objec. 
tionable. 

The house then went into 4 
committee upon the bill. 

The Speaker having left the 
chair, 

Mr. Calcraft objected, gene- 

rally, that sufficient investigation 
had not been given to the sub- 
ject. 
On the reading of the clause 
which made it penal to induce any 
man to leave his work by threat, 
or intimidation, or insult, 

Mr. Hume objected to the 
wording of the clause as too 
vague. The word “ insult” might 
be construed a thousand ways, 
and that which might be consi- 
dered as an insult to one man, 
would not be so understood as 
applying to another. He thought 
the clause should be put in a more 
defined shape. 

The Attorney-General defended 
the clause as it then stood. 

Mr. Mansfeld objected to it. 

Mr. Hobhouse opposed the 
clause as too undefined. 

Sir R. Wilson concurred with 
his hon. friend in opinion as to the 
word “ insult.” He knew of no 
penal enactments so undefined, 
except at Naples, where a punish- 
ment of 100 blows was 
against any one who should aet in 
any way “ disrespectful” to the 
Austrian authorities. As far as 
this measure went to prevent com- 
binations, he agreed with it;, but 
he thought combinations might be 
prevented by less — 

clauses 
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clauses than that before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Calcraft said he was not 
anxious to press the word “ insult” 
in the clause; all he wanted was, 
that sufficient protection should 
be afforded to those who did not 
wish to join in combinations. 

The Attorney-General said, if 
the word “ insult” was thought 
too undefined, he would not press 
it; but he had precedent for the 
adoption of words in a penal clause, 
which admitted of full as great a 
latitude of construction. In an 
act then before him were the 
words “ molesting or obstructing 
by threats, intimidations, or any 
other means.” 

Mr. Scarlett suggested that 
those words should be adopted in 
the bill. 

Captain Maberly objected to 
the clause, as too undefined, par- 
ticularly as it was to be enforced 
by the decision of a magistrate. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought the 
word “ insult” sufficiently mea- 
sured; but if the object of the 
bill could be attained by any other 
terms, he would not oppose the 
alteration, 

Mr. Hume again objected to the 
word “ molest,” as being vague 
and inexplicit. 

The committee then divided, 
when there appeared,—for the 
clause, 90; against it, 18; majo- 
nty, 72. 

Mr. Hume moved an amend- 
ment, that no master manufacturer, 
or son of a master, shall sit as 
magistrate to enforce the provi- 
sions of this act. 

The committee divided,—for 
the amendment, 15; against it, 
60; majority, 45.—Adjourned at 
half-past two o'clock. 

House of Lords, June 28. — 
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The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
the writs of error bill was one of 
those which was connected with 
reforms in the courts of justice. 
He then recapitulated the provi- 
sions of the bill, which have been 
already fully stated in the reports 
of the debates in house of com- 
mons, and concluded by moving 
that it now be read a second time. 

The Lord Chancellor would not 
oppose this bill, though he had 
objections to it. He expressed 
his conviction that, upon the 
whole, the abolition of writs of 
error would produce more evil 
than any which the bill could cure. 
The noble and learned lord ob- 
served, that as the law now stood, 
it was true that on judgment being 
allowed to pass in default, and a 
writ of error obtained, a creditor 
might be kept eight or ten months 
out of money; but then, if justl 
due, he would at last recover it 
with interest. After the passing 
of this bill, however, he would be 
in a worse situation, The delay 
would be longer, and the recovery 
much more expensive, The opi- 
nions he held on this subject were 
the same which had beenexpressed 
by the greatest law authorities for 
the last twenty years. 

Lord Elienborough objected to 
the clause relative to compensa- 
tion, and gave notice, that when 
the bill was committed, be would 
propose an amendment. 

‘Lhe bill was then read a second 
time. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved 
the second reading of the bill for 
amending the 6th of Geo. I. com- 
monly called the bubble act. 

The Earl of Lauderdale op- 

the motion. The act of 

I. had been passed to cor- 

rect a great public grievance, 
which 
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which would be encouraged by 
the alteration proposed to be made 
in the law. ‘The companies now 
forming, and which the repeal of 
the bubble act would sanction, 
were all monopolies, and their 
effect would be to drive the fair 
trader out of the market. When 
the existence of the East-India 
eompany, and other established 
monopolies were objected to, why 
create new ones? 

The Larl of Liverpool observed, 
that the present bill went no far- 
ther than to repeal a statute which 
had never been acted upon, and 
which had always been regarded 
as a dead letter. No conviction 
had ever taken place under this 
statute, though a century had 
elapsed since it was passed. He 
could see none of that danger in 
joint stock companies which the 
noble lord anticipated from them. 


There surely was no fear of those 
companies doing any harm, as 
long as all the partners were bound, 
not only to the amount of the sum 
they might subscribe for their 
shares, but to the whole extent of 


their private fortunes. Though 
the act of the 6th of Geo. I. was 
repealed, the common law would 
remain unaltered. The allusion 
made by the noble lord to the 
East-India company was not in 
point. The objection with regard 
to that company was, that it was 
said to be a monopoly against the 
public; but he was surprised that 
the noble lord did not see that 
those companies, if they were to 
be monopolies at all, must be so 
in favour of the public. As for 
private traders being driven out of 
the market, that he did not think 
probable ; for it was well known 
that large companies always con- 
ducted their concerns in a much 
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less prudent manner, and with far 
less attention to their in 

than individuals. There could 
therefore be no harm in repeali 
this obsolete act of parliament, 
while its existence only tended to 
create confusion, in consequence 
of individuals not knowing what 
they might, according to law, do 
or not do. With regard to incor. 
porated companies, experience had 
shown that the best mode of form. 
ing them was by charter from the 
crown. ‘They might be incorpo. 
rated by act of parliament, but if 
their lordships considered the dif- 
ference in the nature of the pro- 
ceedings in those two modes, he 
was sure they would agree with 
him, that the less parliament in- 
terfered in this subject the better. 
Justice between individuals was 
more efficiently secured when the 
charter Was granted by the crown, 
and it was therefore thought ad- 
visable to discourage applications 
for acts of parliament, and to en- 
courage the other course. But 
hitherto a qualified charter could 
not be given, however desirable it 
might be to impose certain limita- 
tions on the powers of incorpo- 
rated companies. Their lordships 
must see how important it was 
that this state of things should be 
altered. It was therefore an ob- 
ject of the present bill to authorize 
the granting of charters with re- 
strictions. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, 
that the principle of the present bill 
was to repeal the act of 6 Geo. I, 
and to leave the parties to whom 
it was intended to apply to the 
operation of the common law. It 
did not destroy the power of the 
crown to grant any charters, but it 
enlarged that power to the grant- 
ing of qualified charters. As it 
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repealed the statute of Geo. I., and 
as that statute was supposed only 
to stand in the way of associations 
«uch as the public had lately seen 
attempted, he thought it better 
that a clause should be introduced 
into the bill declaring that the 
common law remained unaltered 
and untouched. The common 
law, which would thus be enforced, 
was in his opinion equal to every 
thing contemplated in the statute, 

The Earl of Liwerpool objected 
to the proposed clause, as it might 
render it necessary in all future 
acts to state, not only the laws 
repealed, but the laws which re- 
mained in force after the repeal of 
a special statute. 

‘he Lord Chancellor did not 
wish the statute book loaded with 
unnecessary enactments, but as 
there had been so much misap- 
prehension on this subject, he still 
thought that his proposed clause 
should be admitted. 

The Earl of Lauderdale con- 
curred in this opinion, It should 
be understood by the public, that 
by entering into associations like 
those forbidden by the law of 
George I., parties exposed them- 
selves to the operations of the 
common law. 

The Marquis of Lansdown made 
a few observations in favour of the 
bill, but expressive of his appre- 
hension from the effect of too 
liberal a grant of charters, should 
the crown, without examination 
or proper discretion, exercise the 
right of granting theta. 

The bill was read a second 
time. 

House of Commons, June 28.— 
Lord John Russell, seeing the 
a hon. seeretary for foreign 
affairs in bis place, wished to ask 
aquestion on a subject of great 
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importance. He — the right 
hon. gentleman's reply would com- 
prise such general information as 
he might have it in his power to 
communicate u the point. 
The noble lord then added, that 
he wanted to know what progress 
had been made by that commission 
which had been established for the 
settlement of claims by British 
subjects on the Spanish govern- 
ment? Perhaps the right hon, 
gentleman would state, in hisreply, 
what was the amount of the claims 
which had been brought before the 
commissioners ; and what was the 
amount of claims which the com- 
missioners nominated on the part 
of Spain had acceded to. 

Mr. Canning in reply said, the 
amount of claims which had up to 
this time been brought forward, 
was, he believed, about 2,000,000/. 
but he by no means meant to 
pledge himself that that would be 
the whole amount to be brought 
forward. What had been the 
en Np of them that was al- 
owed, it was not in his power to 
inform the noble lord, He did 
not mean to deny that every pos- 
sible impediment had been thrown 
in the way of the commission, by 
conduct on the part of Spain which 
he could not describe as very be- 
coming ; namely, by the constant 
changing of the commissioners in 
behalf of the Spanish rn ype On 
the part of the British govern- 
ment, every desire had been felt 
to make all possible progress in 
the objects of the commission with 
the least possible delay. It was 
proper to add, that unfortunately, 
even in respect of what adjust- 
ments it had effeeied, money, the 
most essential result of all, was 
still not forthcoming. There was 
this difficulty in the present in- 

stanec. 
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stance. The commission was rick’s bailiff, but that the said 
established in virtue of a certain William Kenrick refused to 
convention that was entered into a search-warrant, or to take the 
after some negotiation. That depositions of the petitioner. 
convention grew out of athreat of | “ That the said William Ken. 
force on our part. Where force rick, in this respect, appears to 
was absolutely used, there there have neglected his duty as a ima. 
was something to quicken the pro-  gistrate, in not inquiring into facts 
ress of an investigation like this. of a suspicious character; and 
Sut this convention grew out, and that his subsequent conduct, in 
was the consequence, of orders causing the said petitioner to be 
that were despatched forthe seizure arrested, and commanding and 
of Spanish property, in conse- ordering him to be searched, was 
quence of the negation of the illegal, arbitrary, and oppressive, 
British claims on Spain. When and a gross abuse of his authority 
it was recollected what the con- as a magistrate.” 
dition of Spain now was, it might The first resolution having been 
be inferred that it was extremely read, Mr. Peel replied, and con- 
difficult to obtain the settlement cluded by moving—* That this 
of any of those claims. ‘The noble committee, after hearing the evi- 
lord and the house might rest dence brought in support of the 
satisfied, that on the part of the allegations of Mr. Canfor’s peti 
British government no energy tion, and the counsel for Mr. Kea. 
would be left unexerted to pro- rick, do not think it expedient to_ 
cure a speedy adjustment of these recommend any further proceed- 
claims on the one hand, and to ing in reference to that petition.” 
effect any reasonable compromise Mr. Canning supported _ the 
on the other. amendment, and Mr. Tierney and 

The house went into a commit- Mr. Holme Sumner opposed it; 
tee upon the conduct of Mr. Ken- but after a few observations from 
rick. A/r. Denman addressed the several members, the amendment 
house at some length, and con- was carried without a division.— 
cluded by submitting the follow- Adjourned at a quarter to two 
ing proposition : — o'clock. 

“ That this committee is of opi- | House of Lords, July 1.—The 
nion, that the allegations contained Earl of Liverpool rose to call the 
in the petition of Martin Money attention of their lordships to the 
Canfor have been substantially state of the jurisdiction of the 
proved. house with regard to appeals. In 

“ That the said petitioner pre- consequence of the immense ar- 
ferred his complaint to William rears of appeals which had accu- 
Kenrick, Esq., one of the magi- mulated, their lordships found 
strates for the county of Surrey, themselves, a few sessions ago, 
relative to the loss of a ram, and called upon to consider whether 
required a search-warrant, to re- some means could not be devised 
cover the ram as wellas its fleece, for facilitating the administration 
both of which were in the pos- of justice. A committee was ap- 
session of William Beale, the pomted to consider the subject, 


brother of the said William Ken- and that committee made a report 
m_- 
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in the session before last. What 
the state of things then was, would 
be seen by reference to the first 
ragraph of the report. It ap- 
peared that the number of appeals 
and writs of error then existi 
in arrear was 225, out of which 
150 appeals were from Scotland. 
This number, in consequence of 
the accumulation which was to be 
expected in the course of each 
succeeding session, rendered it 
probable that the house in the 
ordinary course of its proceedings 
would not be able to dispose of 
the appeals in arrear in a less 
period than five years. With 
respect to appeals, the committee 
found that those from Scotland 
were not only the most numerous, 
but that they were of the descrip- 
tion which occupied the greatest 
rtion of the time of the house. 
The question of arrear was the 
difficulty which their lordships had 
to encounter; for if the arrears 
could be got rid of, it would be 
easy to decide future appeals in 
the ordinary course. To facilitate 
the decision of cases from Scot- 
land, an endeavour had been made 
by a change in the legal proceed- 
ings to separate questions of law 
from questions of fact. This mea- 
sure, the effect of which must be 
very advantageous, was just com- 
ing into operation; so that their 
lordships might be confident, if 
they once got rid of the arrear, 
that they could go on prospec- 
tively without any difficulty. The 
report of the committee contained 
a number of valuable suggestions. 
Amonz other things it was recom- 
mended, that a certain number of 


their lordships should attend daily 
from nine o'clock to five, for the 


purpose of hearing appeals. Ob- 
jection had been made to compul- 
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sory attendance; bat this course 
was finally adopted, and their 
lordships had had the advantage 
of the able assistance of a noble 
and learned lord (Gifford), who 
had devoted much of his atten- 
tion to proceedings in appeal, and 
in particular to the law of Scot- 
land, on which it was so often 
necessary to decide. The bene- 
ficial effects of this arrangement 
were soon felt on its coming into 
operation in the course of last 
ear. At the commencement of 
ast session the number of appeals 
was 282, and of writs of error 71, 
making altogether 356. During 
the session, 186 of these appeals 
were gone through, above 40 of 
them having been struck off; so 
that at the end of the session there 
remained only 170 undisposed of. 
But their lordships had to look, 
not only to the number of appeals 
they decided, but to the number 
of new ones which were brought 
forward in a session. The num- 
ber which had come in on the 
commencement of this session was 
52. The number of appeals then 
standing was 201, and of writs of 
error 28, making only 229, instead 
of 356, as at the beginning of the 
receding session. Of this num- 

r, 229, their lordships had al- 
ready disposed of 126; so that 
there remained only 103 unde- 
cided ; if their lordships proceeded 
in this manner, by the end of next 
session there would be left only 
26 or 27 appeals undecided ; but 
whether that number, or 30, or a 
few more or less, it was evident 
that by going on they would com- 
pletely conquer the difficulty which 
once appeared insurmountable, 
and that this would be done in- 
dependently of the improvement 
of the law of Scotland, which 


would 
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would render less probable so 
great an accumulation of appeals 
from that country in future. It 
had been said, however, that this 
arrangement would only give oc- 
casion to more appeals being 
brought. He did not think so. 
If their lordships once showed 
that they were capable of promptly 
discharging all the judicial busi- 
ness which came before them—-if 
no delay was expected, so many 
appeals would not come before 
them. The decrease of appeals 
during the two last sessions for- 
tified him in his opinion, In 
1522, the number brought was 59. 
In 1824, the number was 39, and 
in the present session of 1825, 
only 29. He now proposed, that 
of the five days of every week, 
which a part of their lordships sat 
to hear appeals, one day should 
be appropriated to the hearing of 
those which should come in the 
course of the existing session, If 


this arrangement were commenced 
next year, it would probably have 
a considerable effect both in dis- 
posing of appeals, and in taking 
away the inducement to the bring- 


ing of them. The result of their 
lordships’ decisions might also be 
stated. It appeared that out of 
86 appeals brought during the 
session, 63 had been affirmed, 
17 reversed, and 6 remitted. The 
arrangement which had _ been 
adopted, his lordship said, had, 
generally speaking, given great 
satisfaction in Scotlan ; and after 
expressing his sense of the credit 
due to the committee for origi- 
nating the plan; to the house for 
carrying it into effect; and to all 
persons who assisted in its execu- 
tion ; he concluded by moving for 
certain papers relating to the state 
of appeals, which were ordered. 


AND 


The Earl of Rosslyn e 
his great jo Ppt 
sure which had been adopted, 

House of Commons, July 1.— 
Colonel Lushington presented 4 
petition from several officers of 
considerable rank in the East Ip- 
dian army, interested in the distr). 
bution of the Decean prize-money, 
aud signed by Sir John Malcolm, 
in favour of the appointment of 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr, 
Arbuthnot as trustees. 

The Chancellor of the Exzche- 
quer was glad to hear the expres. 
sions of the petitioners. Never 
were men so severely treated as 
the trustees had been. They knew 
well what obloquy would attend 
the discharge of a duty so difficult, 
They were aware that the most 
extravagant expectations were en- 
tertained by both officers and men, 
as to the amount of the booty, 
They knew that the claims made 
were too exorbitant, comprising, 
as they did, two millions of money; 
and the expectation of being paid 
even for the public buildings and 

ces. Any other men would 
ave shrunk from such a responsi 
bility. The Duke of ips 
had been advised to have nothi 
to do with it: but with a mag- 
nanimity not surprising in him, he 
considered that no man in the ser- 
vice could be better acquainted 
with that army, and the whole of 
the circumstances of the capture, 
and therefore no man was better 
qualified for the task than himself. 
And from first to last, since he 
had taken the subject into his 
hands, he had been met by no 
thing but obloquy and misrepre- 
sentation, reproaches and calum- 
nies, the most unfounded and the 
least deserved. 
Dr. Lushington, novwicheranirne 
' the 
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the warmth of tone and expression 
adopted by the right honourable 
gentleman, persisted in the asser- 
tion which he had made on a pre- 
yious evening— that the behaviour 
of the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, as trustees of that 
booty, had been most unprece- 
dented. He was surprised at this 
new zeal of justification on behalf 
of that noble duke. And then the 
petition which his hon. and gallant 
relative had just presented —from 
whom did it come? From a part 
of Sir Thomas Hislop’s army, 
which army had called upon him 
to make that representation which 
the petitioners, parties interested, 
now ventured to reprobate in their 
commander-in-chief. Did it not 
look as if this petition had been 
got up in consequence of what 
took place a few nights ago, with 
a view to giving the right hon. 
gentleman an opportunity to make 
that extraordinary defence of the 
duke? What was the information 
upon which these petitioners pro- 
ceeded in reprobating their com- 
mander-in-chief? Did they know 
any thing of the difficulties which 
impeded the final rut and 
distribution of the Deccan prize- 
money? If they did, how came 
it that they had not imparted any 
of that information which was so 
desirable for the case? Would 
his gallant relative undertake to 
say, that until signing this petition, 
Sir John Malcolm had ever been 
heard of in the transactions? He 
repeated what he had formerly 
said, that the trustees had con- 
ducted themselves in a most un- 
precedented manner; and that if 
they did not alter their determina- 
ton, and put themselves in commu- 
cation with the cestui que trust, the 
1825, 
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greatest injustice would be done 
to the whole body of the captors. 
Sir H. Hardinge complained of 
the mis-statements and calumnies 
of an anonymous pamphlet pub- 
lished against the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The fact was, that until 
1823 the trustees had nothing to 
say to the distribution of the 
prize-money. Since then, Sir 
Thomas Hislop had been required 
to give in a list of the claimants, 
which was not delivered till the 
5th of June. So far the fault of 
the delay was attributable to Sir 
Thomas Hislop. The fact was, 
that both the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Arbuthnot had laboured 
indefatigably in the business on 
behalf of the soldiery and officers 
of that army, for which no man 
could have a higher regard than 
himself. He was sorry that he 
was not in the house on a previous 
evening, when the hon. member 
for Montrose presented a petition 
upon the subject, and the hon. and 
learned civilian opposite took oc- 
casion to say that a certain written 
answer given by the Duke of Wel- 
lington was impudent and insolent 
in the highest degree. Why, to 
be sure it was easy for gentlemen 
in their places to give utterance to 
expressions with respect to others 
who were of too high dignity to 
notice them, which they would not 
venture to use to the members of 
this house, or at any rate could 
not use them without incurring 
the responsibility of a sharp reply. 
He did not wish to curtail the 
liberty of speech which any mem- 
ber might think proper to claim 
for himself; but it really was dif- 
ficult for any friend of that noble 
person to listen to such language 
without retorting his own words 
ae upon 
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upon the member who would ven- 
ture so to use it. 

Lord Folkestone spoke to order, 
in negligence of which the gallant 
officer had taken upon himself to 
refer to a speech made upon a 
former evening by his hon. and 
learned friend, although he had 
not heard it, and was, as he verily 
believed, proceeding upon a state- 
ment of it by no means correct. 

Sir H. Hardinge contended for 
his right in meeting the assertions 
made by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. 

The Speaker spoke to order, 

Mr. ames thought that the 
situation of his gallant friend was 
particularly hard. He had risen 
to defend a noble friend of his 
from an attack which had been 
made in his absence, upon a peti- 
tion, of the presenting of which 
no regular notice had been given, 
and he was met by the forms of 
the house. Had his gallant friend 


possessed a little more of parlia- 


mentary tactics, he might have 
effected all that he wanted without 
interruption. He might have said, 
“ T have read somewhere that ex- 
pressions were used by somebody 
towards the Duke of Wellington,” 
and he might have gone on to 
make his comments at pleasure. 
Sir H. Hardinge thanked his 
right hon, friend. It did certainly 
appear to him, that as the practice 
of the house in allowing the dis- 
cussions to go abroad in news- 
papers, had caused the circulation 
of the calumnies, so he ought to 
have as fair an opportunity for 
answering them. He denied, then, 
on the part of Mr. Arbuthnot, that 
there ever was a design of appoint- 
ing his son, who was a minor, in 
his place. The statement was 
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false and calumnious. Mr, Ay. 
buthnot’s yo t son was 26 
years of age. He had taken the 
opinion of the law-officers y 
the right of appointing his son ap 
agent, and he was informed that 
there would be nothing illegal in 
it. Such a system of clamour and 
calumny excited against men ep. 
gaged in a business so arduous was 
highly to be deprecated. The 
soldiers had been taught to ex- 
pect most unaccountable heaps of 
wealth. They actually looked to 
be paid, as it appeared by the 
abominable pamphlet which he 
held in his hand, for the public 
buildings and palaces of Deccan, 
As well might the Waterloo army 
expect to be paid for the Tuilleries; 
or those of the Peninsula to be 
paid for the palaces of Lisbon 
and Madrid. 

Mr. Hume could not see what 
reason there was in the petition 
for the warmth and agitation which 
had taken place. It was not de- 
livered entirely without notice, as 
the right hon. secretary for forei 
affairs was pleased to assert. “Ne 
notice could be given to the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr, Arbuth- 
not; but the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was sufliciently _fore- 
warned, as being the B anesssn 
aan to receive that information. 

e must contend still for his opi- 
nion, that the trustees had mis- 
conducted themselves in their re- 
fusal to give information, though 
they were ready to receive it, and 
in their other refusal to communi- 
cate with those who were the most 
deeply interested. He wondered 
at the exaggerations which were 
attributed to the petition. In what 
part of it did ag pacing 
claim to the price of public build- 

ings, 
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ings, or to the share of any sum 
like two millions of money? On 
the contrary, their petition ex- 
pressly set forth, that they had 
learned that there was a sum 
amounting to 700,000/. distribu- 
table among the claimants to the 
booty. All they asked was infor- 
mation. The trustees most un- 
warrantably refused it, and they 
came to the house for a remedy. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the 
Duke of Wellington never had 
refused information; on the con- 
trary, he had informed Sir Thomas 
Hislop that the papers were at his 
service to inspect them at the of- 
fice, he or re of his staff; but 
he would not let them be shown 
to attornies and solicitors. 

Mr. S. Rice felt convinced, that 
if his hon. and gallant friend had 
heard the expressions of his hon. 
and learned friend, he would see 
the impropriety of expostulating 
with any member for expressions 
attributed to him by the reports 
of newspapers. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the 
discussions of the house were cir- 
culated by a custom which the 
house allowed to exist. Both of 
the expressions which he had as- 
cribed to the hon. and learned 
gentleman had been inserted in 
these reports, and spread round 
the country. It would better be- 
hove any hon. member not to find 
fault with the reporters, who only 
printed the words, if he mtended 
to pass by the member who used 
them, especially as no expression 
of regret or retracting had been 
evineed. 

The Speaker again interposed. 
—The hon. and gallant member 
was proceeding in the most disor- 
derly of all courses which could 
be adopted. In the first place, it 
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was contrary to order to refer to 
expressions used in a former de- 
bate in any case. In the second 
place, to refer to representations 
of a former debate, which could 
not be circulated without the in- 
tervention of practices in them- 
selves disorderly, was still less to 
be tolerated: but it was more 
disorderly still to call on any 
member openly for explanation 
upon the contents of reports ob- 
tained by a breach of order. 

Sir H. Hardinge adimitted that 
he might have been out of order ; 
but intimated some ex 1 
that the honourable and learned 
gentleman would qualify or re- 
tract some parts of his former 
speech. 

Mr. Brougham was surpri 
at the method taken to obtain ex- 
planation by the hon. and gallant 
member, who bad not condescend- 
ed to ask a single question in pri- 
vate, as in prudence and courtesy 
bound; but came down with a 
newspaper report hot upon ano- 
ther hon. member, and never in- 
quiring “ did you or did you not 
use these expressions ?” licly 
demanded explanation. e hon. 
and gallant member was not justi- 
fied in thus venting his fi 
unconditionally. His plan seemed 
to be to punish or strike, and then 
to hear. 

Sir H. Hardinge said some- 
thing which was supposed to im- 
ply a request that the words might 
be retracted by the honoa 
and learned gentleman. -» | 

Mr. Brougham resamed.—Then 
he did complain loudly of the con- 
duct of the hon. and t mem 
ber. Good God! Was he or any 
other man to come down and let 
out his fury on any gentleman 
who might be suspected merely by 

ea2 him 
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him of speaking disrespectfully of 
the Duke of Wellington, because 
he was a friend of that nobleman, 
without one preliminary inquiry, 
and in a way which must of ne- 
cessity preclude the chance of ex- 
planation? What man of spirit 
would stoop to explain, even if he 
were conscious that the imputa- 
tions were wrong, under those cir- 
cumstances? Suppose he were to 
have a similar grudge against the 
hon. and gallant officer, or any 
other gentleman, and were to be- 
gin his expostulation thus—*“ You 
infamous fellow, you have here 
said that which is calumnious of 
my friend.” (Symptoms of dissent 
from Sir Henry Hardinge, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) He 
did not impute those expressions 
or any directly like them to the 
gallant officer: but in asking for 
explanation, there was a way of 
doing it which might lead to ex- 
planation: there was another way 
which totally precluded it. He 
must tell the hon. and gallant gen- 
tleman that neither the high station 
of the Duke of Wellington, nor the 
interest the country held in him, 
nor the vehemence used in defend- 
ing him by any member in that 
house, could ever deter either 
himself or others from expressing 
their opinions frankly upon their 
— conduct. The Duke of 
fellington and Mr. Arbuthnot 
might be very amiable characters 
in private; but they were in this 
case public men, clothed with a 
public trust, and there was public 
money concerned in that trust ; 
and as honest stewards to the 
blic, he and every one in that 
ouse was bound to scrutinize the 
duke’s conduct. He proceeded 
to express his opinion upon this 
much of that conduct. He had 
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been consulted professi 

the attornies conelanad po Aes 
who were interested in the booty 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s son might be of 
age now; but was he not a minoy 
at the time of the appointment be. 
fore alluded to? (* No, no.”) Be 
that fact as it might, he had given 
his opinion to the claimants thy 
the appointment of young Arbuth. 
not to be the agent would have 
been illegal ; and that by the pro. 
visions of the prize act, a 

of 500/. would have been incurred 
by every single transaction of his 
in that appointment. And __then, 
what followed? The gentlemen 
opposite talked of attack. There 
was an attack, indeed, made upon 
the legal advisers of Sir T. Hislop 
—an attack which was so utterly 
gross that it could only be exten- 
uated, it could not be justified by 
the profound ignorance of the law 
evinced by the trustees. They 
offered to show Sir ‘Thomas Hislop, 
Major and Colonel Wood, the do- 
cuments on condition that they did 
not shew them to the lawyers! 
And the ground of this prohibition 
was still more offensive—“ because 
there was too great a disposition 
in certain quarters to entertain law 
meme Now the love of 
awyers for litigation was a vulgar, 


gross, and every-day charge made 
against lawyers. And the ne 
hon. gentleman, perhaps, in thi 
particular, wished to be counted 
my the gross and vulgar crowd 


out of doors. At any rate, it was 
a stale charge, it was as old as the 
hills, and of itself a continual source 
of merriment to the profession 
It was, however, utterly ground: 
less. Four out of every five op 
nions given by lawyers were agains! 
the aoe submitted to them. He 
himself frequently told clients a 
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they had no case, to keep them 
out of court, though in principle 
they might have a very good case, 
bat not one which would repay 
the expense and trouble of a suit. 
But now who were these lawyers, 
did the house suppose? He ad- 
mitted, that for himself and his 
earned friend near him (Dr. 
Lashington, ) nothing could be said : 
they were lawyers without redemp- 
son. But Dr. Jenner was joined 
with them in their opmion—a man 
as little of a Whig as any gentleman 
opposite—a very worthy lawyer, 
wth an excellent Tory spirit. 
Next was Sir W. Adams, a king’s 
counsel—_a man of no violent po- 
lities, scarcely any politics at all, 
wd a friend to the Duke of Wel- 
ington. Then who else was there? 
Oh! what if a judge was among 
them? What if Lord Wellington, 
as a cabinet minister, had since 
jomed in recommending this per- 
wn to the crown as a fit associate 
among the twelve judges of the 
land. Mr. Gaselee had joined 
them in their opinion. Then 
there was Mr. William Harrison, 
the known familiar of the trea- 
sury—who, “ most unkindest act 
ofall,” turned upon them. Really, 
people who talked of attacks un- 
justifiable, and so forth, ought to 
save in remembrance the old adage 
af the danger of persons who live 
in certain houses, throwing stones. 
for this very nobleman, who 
seemed to be so very touchy by 
representation, and who had been 
wtouchily defended by the gal- 
lant officer, did not scruple to 
make this unjustifiable attack upon 
the profession and character of 
the respectable lawyers whom he 
tad named, He was only stating 
what his duty compelled him to 
“ate; and undoubtedly, on the 
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other hand, the lawyers ought not 
to have been attacked in the way 
they had been. He could only 
add that he had heard this pamph- 
let calleda libel. If it was a libel, 
the courts of law were open to the 
parties; they were open to the 
individual complained of as well 
as to the duke. An action at law 
would bring to light the whole of 
the matter. The party’s guilt or 
innocence of the charge would 
then be established. If guilt was 
not proved, no apology would be 
due—if guilt could be proved, the 
parties on whose behalf the hon. 
and gallant general had spoken 
would become the clients of his 
hon. and learned friend the attor- 
ney-general ; and the other parties 
would be represented by other 
hon. and learned friends whom he 
knew in this house. And _ this 
course of proceeding, he begged 
to say, would be much better and 
more decent than talking in big 
words there. 
Sir H. Hardmge and Mr. 
Brougham mutually explained. 
Mr. Peel really thought there 
existed some great misapprehen- 
sion on this matter. e had 
certainly heard his hon. and gal- 
lant friend speaking with great 
warmth and animation; but cer- 
tainly he had not heard him utter 
any expression that could be justly 
considered offensive to the hon. 
and learned gentleman. He did 
think that his hon. and gallant 
friend was mistaken, in the first 
instance, in attributing the lan- 
guage alluded to the hon. and 
learned gentleman; but he must 
say that he thought he had heard 
that learned gentleman use very 
extraordinary | The last 
declaration made by the gallant 
officer, that he was not aware 
there 
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there would bea petition presented 
to-night, and that there would be 
any opportunity of entering into 
such a discussion, must imme- 
diately establish to everybody's 
satisfaction, that whatever his hon. 
and gallant friend had said was 
said without premeditation. But 
this fact was still further made 
out, by the consideration that if 
he had uttered any thing which 
could really and justly be consi- 
dered by the house as offensive, 
the speaker would necessarily have 
directly interposed to order. Now 
the chair had not so interposed, 
excepting only on that part of the 
speech where his hon. and gallant 
friend had referred to what had 
passed at a former parliamentary 
debate, which reference was de- 
clared to be irregular. For his 
own part, he (Mr. Peel) could say 
that he had not even seen the 
pamphlet referred to, and so he 
could not speak to the passages 
that had been called in question ; 
but two individuals of higher cha- 
racter, of finer honour, or more 
disinterested application to the 
duties of office, than the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot, it 
would have been impossible to 
select for the difficult and respon- 
sible discharge of this trusteeship. 
And when he considered the great 
portion of time and attention which 
the noble duke must devote, apart 
from his other public occupations, 
to this arduous question, he must 
be permitted to say that such re- 
flections as those which had been 
thrown out against him were a bad 
return for the readiness with 
which he had accepted the execu- 
tion of this duty. 

Mr. Canning had been endea- 
vouring to bring to his recollection 
as distinctly as possible what were 
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the expressions which had fallen 


from the hon. and learned gentle. 
man on a former night, and had 
been this evening on 
by his hon. and gallant friend be. 
hind him. He could not, how. 
ever, recollect with certainty much 
of what the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman on that occasion said, but 
in regard to the application which 
had been made by his hon. and 
gallant friend of the word “ jp. 


sult” or *‘ insolence,” it 

to him (Mr. Canning) thet the 
word, if used, was meant to ’ 
not to any individual, but to that 
letter of which so much had been 
said, and that passage in it where- 
in it now appeared a clerical error 
had been committed. To the 
passage as it stood there, he un- 
derstood the hon. and learned 
gentleman to have applied the epi- 
thet “ insolent,” or the substan- 
tive “ insolence.” It was printed 
“ the said William Harrison,” in- 
stead of “ the said Mr. William 
Harrison ;” but in the original 
manuscript letter, it seemed, the 
word “ Mr.” was inserted. Hav- 
ing stated this fact, which appear- 
ed to obviate the objections that 
had arisen out of in fact a mis- 
print, he must add, that he per- 
fectly concurred with his mght 
hon. friend in thinking, that it was 
no part of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s duty to get up in that 
house to reply to any thing of this 
kind appearing in such a quarter. 
Perhaps the same objection did 
not apply to an explanation on his 


t. 

ee Lushington, after what had 

been said by the hon. gentleman, 

would rather part with his exist- 

ence than submit to or 

tion of explaining. He not 

think of explaining a single & 
pression 
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pression that he had uttered; for 
not only had the words he had 
ysed on a former night been com- 
mented on by the hon. and gallant 
member for Durham, but com- 
mented on in this way, while that 
hon. member had in his own hands 
the very original manuscript of 
the letter in question which con- 
tained upon the face of it the ex- 

ation of what he (Dr. Lush- 
ington) had said on that former 
occasion. Knowing that he (Dr. 
Lushington) had commented upon 
that which now turned out to be, 
in point of fact, a misprint from 
the original, the hon. and gallant 
member seemed to think himself 
justified in coming down there 
and expressing the strongest re- 
probation of a conduct occasioned 
by that error which he himself at 
the same time pointed out to the 
house’s observation. He (Dr. 
Lushington) should have betrayed 
his duty as a member of parlia- 
ment—he should have been desti- 
tute of the courage of a man—he 
should have been utterly unworthy 
to sit in that house for a single 
moment, if he condescended to 
enter into one sentence of expla- 
nation. Irritated for a moment 
he certainly might have been; in- 
timidated he never could be; and 
ifhe could think it worth while 
to explain to any individual, he 
undoubtedly would not do so on 
this occasion. Now, as to what 
the hon. member for Durham had 
said in describing the language 
used by him (Dr. Lushington) on a 
former night; to the best of his 
recollection the hon. and gallant 
gentleman had stated it quite ac- 
curately, except as to one word. 
The word “ insolence” had never 
passed his lips; he should have 
considered it, under any circum- 
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stances, a very unbecoming and 
improper term to employ; he 
should have thought it indecent. 
But, a that the paper was 
i by Mr. Harrison, who was 
a learned and eminent counsel, the 
law adviser of the treasury, and 
the brother of a secretary of a 
board at which Mr. Arbuthnot sat, 
he might possibly have charac- 
terized the letter as an insulti 
letter. ‘The house could not ¢ 
upon him to say more, than that 
he had been, therefore, mistaken 
upon a matter which any indivi- 
dual would have been mistaken 
about who had not seen the ori- 
ginal manuscript. He wished to 
remark, before he sat down, that 
it was a mistake to suppose that 
he had been counsel for Sir Thos. 
Hislop. He had been counsel in 
this case for the Marquis of Hast- 
ings; and all those feelings and 
passions which could be supposed 
to have been excited in him as a 
lawyer and an advocate were in 
favour of the Marquis of Hastings, 
and against Sir T. Hislop; but 
he thought it but just to Sir 
Thomas Hislop to notice the 
question in the way he had 
done ; and under the impression 
upon which he had acted, he had 
done what he conceived to be his 
duty. 

Sir Henry Hardinge begged to 
repeat, that the particular word 
which he complained of he thought 
to be a very improper one; and 
if it had been employed, as he 
conceived it had been by the 
honourable and learned gentle- 
man, he still thought it very im. 


ees 
ord J. Russell in th's letter 
observed, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Arbuthnot said, 
“they had observed throughout 

the 
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the consideration of this question 
a strong desire on the part of some 
to gotolaw. Now, certainly, if 
this expression was meant to ap- 
ply to the lawyers who had been 
retained in the case, it was an 
offensive one. It was, in that 
event, as much offensive as it 
would be to say that the Duke of 
Wellington, being a great captain 
himself, was for our going to war; 
the inference being that war 
would be profitable to him. But 
the other part of this letter seemed 
to show that no such reflection 
was intended; and that the pas- 
sage applied not to the lawyers, 
but to those who employed them ; 
for it imported “ that there was 
to be no reference to counsel or 
attornies, except on points previ- 
ously referred to their decision.” 


Mr. Brougham was much 


obliged to his noble friend for 
taking the trouble to give this 
explanation to the house; but he 


could assure him the words would 
not bear any such construction. 
This prohibition to refer to the 
counsel and attornies, though ac- 
companied by such an exception, 
was of a dangerous nature. There 
were some seven of them in all; 
and he must say that he wonder- 
ed at such a regulation levelled by 
two members of the government 
against men, among whom was a 
gentleman whom he had the plea- 
sure of knowing very well—a 
most eminent and respectable so- 
licitor, the founder of the Pitt 
club. Now, to be sure this club, 
calling itself after Mr. Pitt, 
did in fact reject all the old Pitt- 
ites; and under a peculiar sort of 
notion of the matter, admitted 
none but those whose principles 
were really contrary to the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Pitt. Still this gen- 
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tleman was the oldest member of 
the Pitt club; and to him no im. 
putation like that thrown out ip 
the letter could apply ; for, not to 
mention that in a business so ex. 
tensive as his was, a single addi- 
tional cause would be mere moon. 
shine, it did so happen that in this 
case of the Deccan prize-money jt 
would be more lucrative to him 
not to go to law at all, but to have 
the undisturbed management of 
his clients’ interests in the distri- 
bution. 

Sir R. Fergusson must say that 
his hon. and gallant friend had 
used some language on this occa- 
sion which he (Sir R. Fergusson) 
could not feel to be proper. What- 
ever his hon. and gallant friend 
might think of the letter, there 
was a great difference in point of 
the notion conveyed to men’s 
minds between the phrase of “ the 
said W. Harrison,” and “ the said 
Mr. W. Harrison.” That the hon. 
and gallant gentleman, conceiving 
that a friend of his—and such a 
friend, too, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington—had been spoken of dis- 
respectfully, should be betrayed 
into some degree of warmth, was 
perfectly natural; but now that 
he perceived the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Dr. Lushington) had 
spoken upon a former night in re- 
ference to the phrase in print, 
which was this day proved, how- 
ever, to be incorrectly printed, he 
(Sir R. Fergusson) did trust the 
hon. and gallant member would 
be prevailed on to express his re- 
gret for any excess of warmth 
that he might have been led into. 
In giving this advice, he begged 
to assure the hon. and gallant 
gentleman, that he never could 
advise an hon. friend like weg 
and more especially one w 

pecially lage 
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longed to the same service with 
himself, to any course of pro- 
ceeding that might in the slightest 
degree be derogatory to his cha- 
racter. On the contrary, he was 
now suggesting exactly what he 
would suggest, under similar cir- 
cumstances, to his own brother. 

Sir H. Hanan declared, that 
really if any hon. gentleman 
would undertake to point out to 
him a single unparliamentary ex- 
pression that he had employed, he 
would not hesitate a moment to re- 
tract it, and express even his regret 
for it. Whether, however, the Duke 
of Wellington, in this letter, had 
made use of the words “ William 
Harrison,” or “ Mr. William Har- 
rison,” it could afford no justifi- 
cation of the term “ insolent,” as 
applied to that letter. That was 
aword, as he apprehended, alto- 
gether indefensible. 

The Speaker said, that he rose 
with the double purpose of bear- 
ing his testimony, to the best of 
his recollection, as to what had 
really been said ; and at the same 
time of apologizing to the house 
for the great omission of which he 
had been guilty, if he was wrong 
in supposing that nothing unpar- 
liamentary Thad fallen from the 
hon. and gallant officer. Now his 
impression was to that effect ; and 
had it been different, he (the 
speaker) would have been unpar- 
donable for neglecting to inter- 
rupt the hon. member at the time. 
The hon. member had just ex- 
pressed his entire willingness to 
retract any thing unparliamentary 
that might have fallen from him ; 
and by so doing he had done him- 
self the highest honour, and no 
more than justice to the house, as 
well as to himself (the speaker), if 
he might be permitted to say so, 
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because he then intimated a belief 
that the speaker would have a 
prized the house of any ia he 
observations had he been consci- 
ous of them. 

Mr. Peel submitted that the 
unconsciousness of any hon. gen- 
tleman that he was giving offence 
by any observations was a suffi- 
cient apology in respect of those 
observations. 

Dr. Lushington hoped that he 
was the last man in the house to 
take offence unreasonably at any 
observations made there. As he 
understood the hon, and gallant 
officer, the epithet “ insolent,” 
which had been called in question, 
had been retorted by him on his 
(Dr. Lushington’s) conduct; and 
that, he did think, was going a 
litle too far on the part of any 
hon. member. If the bon. and 
gallant officer, however, would 
acknowledge that he had not in- 
tended any offence to him (Dr, 
Lushington) beyond retorting an 
expression upon him, if he had 
used it, and which he (Dr, Lush- 
ington) now disclaimed having 
used; and if the hon. and gallant 
gentleman was therefore content 
to retract such epithet as applied 
to him, he (Dr.Lushington) should 
feel perfectly satisfied. 

Sir H. Hardinge assented to this 
understanding. 

Mr. Canning moved that this 
house, at its rising, do adjourn 
until Tuesday next.— Agreed to, 

Mr. Brougham wished to asked 
the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Canning) a question upon a 
very important subject, which, 
however, he had abstained during 
the whole session from broaching, 
for no other reason except the 
great disinclination he had felt to 
abstract the attention of the go- 

vernment 
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vernment from any negotiations 
that might be going on between 
Great Britain and France, or 
France and Spain, respecting the 
abandonment of Spain by the 
French army. He had been fear- 
ful also, by any untimely inquiries, 
of doing possibly mischief to some 
most gallant and illustrious per- 
sons who were pining under con- 
finement in that country (Spain), 
as noble victims who had endured 
every suffering, and the loss of 
every thing dearest on earth to 
man, save their honour, which 
alone came out of tribulation more 
pure and beautified than it was 
before its trial. The release of 


these individuals from their cap- 
tivity would be the best act which 
our interference possibly could 
now effect; and would reflect the 
greatest credit upon, he would not 
say, but would be the easiest re- 
paration to be made by, the wrong- 


doer. 

Mr. Canning said, the hon. and 
learned gentleman might take it 
for granted that this was a matter 
to which the attention of govern- 
ment had been all along most 
anxiously directed, and which was 
of too grave importance to have 
escaped his most vigilant obser- 
vation. He had received, as well 
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that force, of 10,000 men, which 
Spain (if we rightly gathered the 
right hon. gentleman's meaning) 
proposed to retain. Now he did 
firmly believe, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman could not be 
himself more anxious for the eva. 
cuation of Spain by the French 
army than the French government 
themselves were for that event. 
Individually, he (Mr. Canni ) 
could honestly and conscientiously 
declare, that he was under no de- 
gree of doubt or apprehension 
about the conclusion of the negoti- 
ations relative to the withdrawing 
of the French troops confirming 
this statement. 

Lord John Russell was so 
that the right honourable gentle- 
man’s statement was not more 
satisfactory. No less than three 
different times already had the 
term for effecting this evacuation 
been altered and extended. 

Sir Robert Wilson was of opi- 
nion, that so long as any French 
troops remained in Spain, the 
Spanish government would never 
manifest either good faith or in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. A. Baring rose for the pur- 
pose of asking a question relating 
to a matter which he conceived to 
be of very considerable importance. 
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A treaty between this country and 
one of the newly recognized states 
of South America had been laid 
on the table, and he had reason to 
believe, that if the state of the 
session permitted it, other treaties 
would have been submitted to 
their inspection. But it was a re- 


from the government of Spain as 
that of France, the strongest as- 
surances that not a single day 
would be lost in effecting the eva- 
cuation at the earliest possible 
period ; and not the slightest op- 
position was manifested to the 
measure on the part of that army. 
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He understood from the French 
government that France had at 
present a force of 22,000 men in 
Spain, which would be withdrawn 
about the month of April; and an 
extraordinary corps, distinct from 


markable fact, that a most hon. 
person, an individual of the most 
deserving description, who had 
been regularly accredited from 
one of these states, had not been 
presented to his Majesty at the 

recent 
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recent levee. It was rumoured 
that this circumstance arose from 
the interference of certain foreign 

ers, who were anxious that 
the recognition of the South- 
American states should be of a 
mitigated description. Now he 
wished to know from the right 
honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Peel) whether this omission 
was merely accidental, or whether 
it was, as rumour had stated, in- 
tentional. A treaty had been 
laid on the table ; but it appeared 
that the minister of the country 
to which it related had not been 
received at court. He here beg- 
ged leave to state, that he made 
this application without the 
slightest interference of the per- 
son to whom it related. He 
certainly was acquainted with 
Mr. Lempriere, but he had not 
seen him for some months. 
While he was on his legs, he 
wished to ask another question, 
which was of considerable interest 
as it affected the feelings of a 
most deserving and meritorious 
class of people—he meant those 
English officers who had entered 
into the military service of foreign 
states. The house must be aware 
that a regulation, founded on an 
act of parliament which passed a 
few years ago, still existed, which 
placed those individuals in a most 
extraordinary situation. Many 
of those officers, at the termina- 
tion of the war, finding their 
“ occupation gone,” and being 
actuated by a strong love for a 
military life, as well as by a 
powertul feeling in favour of those 
sentiments of liberty which they 
had imbibed in their native coun- 
try, had embraced an honourable 
service amongst the troops of 
those countries that were strug- 
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gling for freedom, and were in 
consequence, by the provisions of 
the bill to which he alluded,sub- 
ject to very considerable injury and 
inconvenience. In making this ob- 
servation, he did not mean to call 
in question the policy of the bill 
to which he had referred, because 
at the time when it sed, great 
jealousy existed i alanens to 
the conduct of this country as to 
the establishment of those new 
states. Reproaches were cast 
upon this country by Spain and 
France in consequence of the part 
which a liberal policy induced it 
to pursue. It had been strongly 
stated, that the battle of inde- 
pendence, which was at that period 
fighting, and which had ultimately 
proved successful, had in a great 
measure been carried on by this 
country. This certainly was made 
a great matter of complaint, and 
though, abstractedly, he did not 
think that the law then enacted 
was strictly justifiable, still, look- 
ing to all the circumstances, and 
considering the time, he would not 
quarrel with the policy ig which it 
originated, The bill, it should be 
observed, was not to enable the 
crown to recal officers from foreign 
service, but it gave to every paltry 
informer the right to call before a 
justice of the peace any officer who 
had taken a commission under a 
foreign state. If the power existed, 
as he believed it did, in the crown, 
to use its discretion in the recal or 
disqualification of officers, why 
should this additional power be 
suffered to exist? The law to 
which he referred imposed a de- 
gradation— imposed a very severe 
punishment on persons who might 
contravene its provisions ; and yet 
there was not a gentleman who 
heard him, who must not view with 
the 
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the highest respect the conduct of 
those individuals, and who must 
not esteem them, on account of 
the noble motives by which they 
were actuated. It was quite clear 
that the bill had been introduced, 
not from any personal motives, but 
on principles of public policy. The 
state of things which had given 
rise to it having, however, passed 
away— England having recognized 
the independence of several of 
those states—it was, he conceived, 
proper that the law should be al- 
tered. Subjects of this country 
had, in periods of peace, held 
high commands in the French 
service. We had supplied admi- 
rals to Russia, and officers of 
various descriptions to Austria, 
Spain, and Portugal. In his opi- 
nion, it was of great importance 
to the military power of this coun- 
try, that English officers should, 
in time of peace, be enabled to 
keep up their military knowledge 
by entering into the service of 
foreign states. He knew that, at 
the present moment, France was 
pursuing this system. ‘That coun- 
try was pushing her military offi- 
cers into every possible kind of 
service. ‘They were employed in 
Greece, in Turkey, in every situa- 
tion where their abilities were 
likely to be matured. The French 
pursued this eourse, as he con- 
ceived, on the wisest and best of all 
policy. He had submitted these 
few observations, merely for the 
consideration of his Majesty's go- 
vernment, and he trusted they 
would remedy the evil to which 
he had called their attention. If 
they did not, he would in the next 
session (and he did not mention 
the matter in the way of threat) 
make a motion on the subject. 
Mr. Peel said, he was extremely 


sorry that the honourable gentle- 
man had put his questions duri 
the absence of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning), who had left the 
house under the impression that 
he would not be again called for, 
He could not state the circum. 
stances which had prevented Mr, 
Lempriere from having been pre- 
sented to his Majesty, but he could 
assure the honourable gentleman 
that the course hitherto pursued 
by his Majesty’s government was 
not, and would not be, in the 
slightest respect, altered by the 
interference of other powers. 
With respect to the other point 
to which the honourable gentleman 
had alluded he thought it was per- 
fectly fair that his Majesty should 
have the power of preventing the 
enlistment of British officers in the 
service of foreign states, and he 
did not think that the right to 
punish them, which was given by 
the act referred to, was at all im- 
proper. It was quite clear that 
they had not suffered much under 
the law; for, he believed, expe- 
rience proved that not a single 
instance had occurred where the 
power of laying an information 
had been acted on. 

Mr. A. Baring wished to put 
another question to the right hon. 
gentleman. Early in the session 
he had made a suggestion, which 
appeared to accord, in a very great 
measure, with the general feeling 
of the house. It related to the 
necessity of making a proper pro- 
vision for the chief, or head, of a 
very important department, on 
whose shoulders an immense la- 
bour was thrown. He alluded to 
the president of the board of trade 
(Mr. Huskisson.) He had not, 
he would here observe, had one 
word of conversation with that 


right 
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right hon. gentlefnan on this sub- 
ject. ‘The suggestion originated 
entirely with himself. It was 
manifestly unjust to see that right 
hon. gentleman slaving, day after 
day, at the duties of an important 
office, without receiving any re- 
compense. It really struck him 
as a matter of absolute injustice. 
No individual should be allowed 
to devote his labour to the service 
of the public, without receiving a 
just remuneration, 

Mr. Peel said he certainly had 
not heard this question formally 
discussed, but undoubtedly the 
observations of the hon. gent. ap- 
peared to him to be exceedingly 
just. The remuneration of the 
president of the board of trade, 
whose duties were many and ardu- 
ous, ought not to be given indi- 
rectly. He thought there could 
be no objection in placing that 
office, in performing the duties of 
which the individual sacrificed 
almost the whole of his time, on a 
different footing. Instead of that, 
however, the right hon, gent. was 
placed in another office (treasurer 
of the navy) to which a salary was 
attached. He was thus made re- 
sponsible for an expenditure, to 
the items of which it was impossible 
that he could attend. They stood 
in this situation, that a gentleman 
performed the laborious duties of 
one office which was not paid at 
all; and he held another, the du- 
ties of which were imperfectly per- 
formed. 

Sir R. Wilson understood the 
right hon, gent. to say, that the 
relations of this country with re- 
spect to the South American pro- 
vinees, would not be influenced by 
any proceedings on the part of the 
other courts of Europe. But the 
right hon. gent. had not, as it ap- 


peared to him, answered the prin- 
cipal question of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Baring)—whether the recog- 
nized minister of any of those 
states would not be received like 
the minister of any other inde- 
pendent power? 

Mr. Peel said the hon. member 
asked whether any particular cir- 
cumstances had prevented Mr, 
Lempriere from being presented 
to the levee, because he had heard 
a rumour that certain representa- 
tions, on the part of some Euro- 
pean governments, had induced 
this country to recognize a sort of 
mitigated, not a positive, state of 
independence in the South Ame- 
rican provinces. That question 
he had distinctly answered. He 
had denied that there was any in- 
tention on the part of England to 
allow any foreign power to inter- 
fere with the regulations which she 
had established with those states, 

Mr. Hume observed, that a re- 
duction of taxation, coupled with 
the liberal policy which the govern- 
ment appeared willing to adopt, 
would tend greatly to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the nation. 

House of Lords, June 60.—The 
Earl of Lwerpool moved the se- 
cond reading of the customs’ con- 
solidation bill, one of the measures 
for carrying into effect the new 
commercial regulations. It was 
not his wish to trouble their lord- 
ships at any length on the subject 
of this bill; but the measure was 
so important, that he considered 
himself called upon to say a few 
words in explanation of it. The 
main principle on which the mez- 
sure was founded was the doing 
away with prohibitory duties, and 
introducing certain regulations. 
There were, however, some ex- 
ceptions: as, for instance, the bill 

did 
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did not interfere with the corn 
laws, nor with cattle now prohi- 
bited. He hoped, however, that 
this part of the subject would be 
brought, at another opportunity, 
under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, as French cows were intro- 
duced under the name of Alderney 
cows, and this fraud was accom- 
plished by means of the grossest 
perjury on both sides of the water. 
A considerable change bad been 
made with respect to the siik trade, 
the prohibition being removed, and 
a protecting duty of 30 per cent. 
substituted. In mentioning cotton, 
he reminded tl.eir lordships of the 
remarkable circumstance that the 
British manufacturer could under- 
sell the natives of India in their 
own market, though the price of 
labour was here 2s. 6d. a day, and 
in India only 2d. On paper the 
duty was also reduced. fe should 
next direct their lordships’ attention 
to the duty on woollens. Hitherto 
the import duty had amounted to 65 
per cent., but this measure pro- 
posed to allow importation with a 
protecting duty of 15 per cent. 
lt was necessary to act on liberal 
principles of commerce, if we ex- 
pected other countries to adopt a 
system of liberality in their inter- 
course with us. Upon this view 
the whole of these regulations of 
reductions were founded. But he 
now came to one branch in which 
the reduction was more consider- 
able than any he had yet mentioned. 
He meant the great branch of me- 
tallic articles. The first he should 
mention was iron, in which the 
reduction was from 6é. 10s. to 
to 1/. 10s. per ton. This import- 
ant alteration was likely to prove 
highly advantageous to our manu- 
facturers at the present moment ; 
for such was the demand for iron 
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at Birmingham, that the manufac. 
turers had for some time beep 
unable to make all the articles 
ordered. In the article of 

the reduction was from 21, 145, t 
1/. 7s. He came next to lead, an 
article which could well bear 
regulation of the nature which had 
been applied to the others he bad 
enumerated ; for the price of lead, 
which during the last ten years had 
been not more than 190. 10s. per 
ton., had within a few months 
risen to 30/. perton. The reduc- 
tion proposed on this article was 
from I/. 16s. to 1/. Without fur. 
ther troubling their lordships with 
details, he would say, that the re- 
duction of the duties on manufae- 
tured articles was from 50 to 20 
per cent., and on unmanufactured 
articles from 20 to 10 per cent. 
It was probable that this system 
of regulations would make other 
countries adopt a similar course of 
policy. ‘To do so, a just sense of 
their own interest would be a suffi- 
cient inducement; but it was 
posed to lay an additional duty of 
5 per cent. on imports from all 
countries the governments of which 
did not allow trade to be carried 
on with them on equal terms. He 
thought their lordships would 
agree with him in thinking that 
the regulations he had described 
went as far as it was at present 
proper to go. In the distressed 
situation in which our manufac- 
turers were some years ago placed, 
it would have been improper to 
attempt such a change ; but the 
time for carrying into practice a 
liberal system of commerce had at 
length arrived. The principle 
acted upon, he again repeated, 
was the doing away with probibi- 
tions; and he concluded by moving 
the second reading of the bill. we 
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The Marquis of Lansdown con- 
curred with the noble earl in every 
word he had stated, and expressed 
his approbation of the regulations. 
He regarded the measures before 
their lordships as forming a very 

eat and a very salutary revolu- 
tion in the trade of the country. 

House of Lords, July 6.—-The 
House met at three o’clock, when 
the commissioners appointed by 
his Majesty for the prorogation of 

rliament took their seats in front 
of the throne. They consisted 
of the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Earls of Shaftesbury, Harrowby, 
Westmoreland, and Liverpool. 

The deputy usher of the black 
rod was ordered to summon the 
Commons. 

In a few minutes the Speaker 
appeared at the bar, accompanied 
by fifty or sixty members. 

The commission having been 
read, the royal assent was given 
to the surplus of grants bill, the 
combination laws’ amendment bill, 
the Scotch partnerships bill, the 
church rates in Ireland bill, the 
apothecaries bill, the Selsea forest 
enclosure bill, the western ship 
canal bill, the Sidmouth harbour 
bill, the Bristol town dues bill, 
and the marine insurance company 
bill. 

The Lord Chancellor then read 
the following speech :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The business of the session 
being now brought to a conclusion, 
we are commanded by his Majesty 
to express the great satisfaction 
which he feels in releasing you 
from your laborious attendance in 
parliament. 

“His Majesty returns you his 
warmest acknowledgments for the 
zeal and assiduity with which you 
have prosecuted the inquiries into 
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the state of Ireland, which he re- 
commended to you at the opening 
of the session. 

“It is a particular gratification 
to his Majesty, that the tranquillity 
and improved condition of that 
part of the United Kingdom have 
rendered the extraordinary powers 
with which you had invested his 
Majesty no longer necessary for 
the public safety. 

“His Majesty is happy to be 
able to announce to you, that he 
receives from all foreign powers 
the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this 
country, and of their desire to 
maintain the general peace. 

“ While his Majesty regrets the 
continuance of the war in the 
East Indies with the Burmese 
government, he trusts that the 
gallant exertions of the British 
and native forces employed in 
operations in the enemy's territory 
may lead to a speedy and satis- 
factory termination of the contest. 

* Gentlemen of the House of 

Commons, 

* We have it in command from 
his Majesty to thank you for the 
supplies which you have granted to 
him for the service of the present 
year, and at the same time to ex- 
press the satisfaction which he 
derives from the reduction you 
have found it practicable to make 
in the burdens of his people. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ His Majesty has commanded 
us to assure you, that he is highly 
sensible of the advantages which 
must result from the measures 
you have adopted in the course of 
this session, for extending the 
commerce of his subjects by the 
removal of unnecessary and incon- 
venient restrictions, and from the 
beneficial relaxations which you 

have 
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have deemed it expedient to intro- 
duce into the colonial system of 
this country. 

“ These measures, his Majesty 
is persuaded, will evince to his 
subjects in those distant posses- 
sions, the solicitude with which 
parliament watches over their wel- 
fare: they tend to cement and 
consolidate the interests of the 
colon: + with those of the mother 
country, and his Majesty confi- 
dently trusts that they will eontri- 
bute to promote that general and 
increasing prosperity, on which his 
Majesty had the happiness of con- 
gratulating you on the opening of 
the present session, and which, by 
the blessing of Providence, con- 
tinues to pervade every part of his 
kingdom.” 

The Lord Chancellor then sig- 
nified his Majesty's royal will and 
pleasure, that the present parlia- 
ment be prorogued to Thursday, 
the 25th day of August next, to 
be then and there holden; to which 
day it was prorogued accordingly. 


House of Commons, July 6,— 
At three o'clock the Speaker en. 
tered the house, and in a fey 
minutes afterwards, having taken 
the chair, the deputy usher of the 
black rod was admitted: he ac. 
quainted the house that the lords, 
authorized by royal commission to 
give his Majesty’s assent to several 
bills, and also to prorogue, in his 
Majesty's name, the present par- 
liament, summoned the attendance 
of that house in the house of peers, 
to hear such royal assent read, 
and to witness the prorogation of 
parliament, in the usual form, 

The Speaker, accompanied by 
the very few members who were 
present, then quitted the house; 
and after an absence of a short 
time, returned, with a copy of his 
Majesty's speech in his hand, 
which he read to the honourable 
gentlemen around the table. 

The members then separated, 
and the Speaker quitted the house. 

Parliament was afterwards fur- 
ther prorogued as usual, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


State of the Country, external and internal.—Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, §c.—Ireland.—C olonies. 


HE space occupied by the re- 

port of a parliamentary ses- 
sion of uncommon interest, has 
left us a very little roem for this 
chapter ; but parliament is the great 
mirror in which the state of the 
nation is reflected. 

In this commercial country, the 
year 1825 will long be remem- 
bered for high commercial pros- 
perity at its commencement, and 
panic and stagnation at its close ; 
joint stock companies, over-trad- 
ing, and the system of country 
banks, united to cause an unlooked 
fur explosion. Much was done 
in relief. The Bank of England 
gave rational and efficient assist- 
ance wherever it was practicable. 
Gold was sent off to the couptry 
in every direction. Ministers 
came forward to lend aid to the 
public; and the precious metal 
being under the mint price, enabled 
every press to be set at work. 
Gold was coined at the rate of 
100,000 sovereigns a day. The 
evil began from no cause but 
panic, occasioned by the depres- 
sion of the funds, from the sums 
sold out to meet the demands of 
joint-stock companies, joined to 
the want of confidence from the 
display of the numerous bubbles 
in which losses were encountered. 
Thus the mischief began in Lon- 
don, where it seemed rapidly to 


subside, on the temporary nature 
1825, 


of the cause and the display of the 
resources and the means 
of offered, being made 
known. In the country case 
was very different: the distress 
of the industrious and r enor- 
mous, and the evil incalculable. 
We may hope, however, that it 
will event be the means of 
putting commerce upon a surer 
and less speculative footing. The 
revenue has suffered in some de- 
gree from this stagnation. 

The deficiency in the year on 
the gross amount is 238,940/. 
Much of this distress has been 


ascribed to the new aay ow of 
gl 


free trade ; and some, as t 0- 
vers and silk weavers, have peti- 
tioned against it. But the fact is, 
that on the str of the expected 
increase of the silk trade, in conse- 
— of the duties being with- 
rawn from the raw material, indi- 
viduals embarked a large capital, 
instantly, and made preparations 
for manufacturing quantities of 
silk goods. For these there is 
an inadequate demand—not from 
foreign silks taking the place of 
British manufactures, but because 
too much has been manufactured, 
and, instead of proceeding gra- 
dually with their trade, (having 
command of money) and waiting 
for an increase of demand, our 
manufacturers built factories, and 
set thousands of fresh hands at 
RR work 
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work to make a superabundant 
stock of all sorts of silk articles, for 
which a ready sale cannot reason- 
ably be expected. 

atience will soon clear up all. 
That the country is prospering, 
may be evinced from the circum- 
stance, that in the past year, the 
exports exceeded iS tengetto by 
twenty-one millions. 

Could all duties be dispensed 
with, the nation might rejoice in 
their extinction.—How much mi- 
sery and vice is occasioned by the 
temptations to smuggling ! 

rom the regular returns, it a 
pears that the expense of t 
establishments for the prevention of 
smuggling, costs] ,533,7081.4s. 10d. 
and the produce of all the seizures 
282,5411. 8s. 53d. So that the 
seizures are but little more than 
one-eighth of the expenses in- 
curred in making them. 

Among other benefits of this 
year, we must not forget the assi- 
milation of English and Irish cur- 
rency, and the annihilation of the 
colonial system. 

In the colonies and dependen- 
cies, we find our empire in India, 
after combating so long the bar- 
barous Burmese, has received the 
accession of five provinces, and 
conquered peace : Owing to the li- 
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beral government of the Marquis 
of Hastings, Indian finance was 
never in so flourishing a state. Ip 
1823, the revenue amounted to 
22,213,6231. whereas five years 
before it was only 18,375,000/, 

The legislations of the different 
West India colonies will not 
to any one of the recommenda- 
tions sent last year by ministers: 
to relinquish the use of the whip 
as a stimulus to labour, no 
to flog females, and to 
Sunday markets and Sunday la- 
bour, that their slaves might have 
an opportunity of religious instruc- 
tion, &c. &c. 

Further, the assembly of Ja- 
maica have petitioned his Majesty 
to prevent the discussion in par- 
liament of any slave question, giv- 
ing the pretended reason, that 
their human is in 


of being lost, and asking indem- 


a * Boe 
profound and highly-gifted 
governor has arrived from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and it is not 
supposed the ny will suffer 
much by his absence. 

Van Dieman’s Land is rapidly 
advancing. A quantity of the coun- 
try wool has been sent to Yorkshire, 
where it receives a high character, 
and has been returned in cloth. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 


State of France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, the North,— Russia, 
Greece, Turkey, America, §c. 


A YEAR of profound tranquillity 

might afford opportunity for 
the advancement of society. Not 
so, however, if ultra-royaljsm and 
ultra-priestism can prevent it. In 
France, this year has witnessed the 
passing of the horrible law of 
sacrilege. The Constitutionel and 
Courier Frangais newspapers have 
been prosecuted at the instance of 
the Jesuits, and they have lost no 
opportunity of proclaiming their 
principles. 

General La Fayette landed from 
an American frigate at Havre, 
where he was well received by the 
inhabitants, but no tumult took 
place. On arriving at Rouen, he 
dined with M, Cabanon, one of his 
old colleagues in the Chamber of 
Deputies. More than 2000 per- 
sons assembled in front of the 
house in the evening, shouting 
“ Vive La Fayette!” The police 
thought fit to call out the gendar- 
merie to clear the street, who 
charged the unoffending people 
with drawn sabres, and many were 
inured. They also prohibited 
the supplying his carriage with 
post-horses to leave the city. La 
Fayette, however, contrived to 
quit the place, escorted by a num- 
ber of his friends. Nothing can 
set in a clearer point of view the 
degradation of the French people, 
and the odious character .of the 
Jesuit-ridden noblesse, who fill the 
places of authority under the Bour- 


bons, than the meanness of such 
conduct. 

The principal laws passed in the 
Chambers, were the indemnity to 
emigrants and the reduction of the 
rentes, in which Jast M, Villele 
poetilly succeeded, $0,688,268 fr. 

ving been converted. The inde- 
pendance of Hayti has been re- 
cognised for a compensation of 
150,000,000 of francs to the an- 
cient proprietors, and only half the 
duty to be levied upon French 
goods which is taken from other 
nations. 

The coronation of the king, with 
the most frivolous ceremonies, 
took at Rheims on the 29th 
of May. The mummeries prac- 
tised on this occasion, particularly 
in the priestly part of the show, 
were unworthy a Chinese gala, and 


totally at variance with 
sense of the nation over heed gr 


monarch is placed. The French 
people, light and frivolous as they 
are, seemed to take little partici- 
pation in the festivities and gro- 
velling superstition displayed on 
this occasion. ‘The silence and 
apathy of the bulk of the people is 
said not to have been unnoticed by 
the king, and the just detestation 
in which the agents of the Jesuits, 
and the attempts to extend the 
power of the clergy, are held, and 
the known support they receive 
from Charles X. have rendered 
him suspected and disliked. Great 
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extortions have been daily made 
by the priests. Remonstrances to 
the king and ministers have been 
made, not only without effect, but 
the complainants have been repri- 
manded for their conduct. 

Spain exhibits, under its wretch- 
ed state of legitimate misgovern- 
ment, alternate apathy, rebellion, 
anarchy, cruelty,and in every vari- 
ation, varied misery. 

Bessieres, an = having de- 
camped from Madrid, intending to 
head a party against the too mo- 
derate councils of Ferdinand! was 
pursued, taken, and shot; while 
the Empecinado, Don Juan Martin, 
perished by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner as bravely as he lived, after 
a long and cruel imprisonment. 
The noted Trappist has been put 
out of the way, or died rather sud- 
denly. The Empecinado ex- 
claimed, “ What! is this the way I 
am rewarded by a king for all my 
services! I, who was the very 
first to raise the standard in his 
favour, and conduced more than 
any other to the destruction of the 
French, and the placing the crown 
on his head!” He made strong 
efforts to escape, released his hands 
from their fetters, grasped a sword 
of one of the officers, and, if his 
legs had been free, perhaps might 
have succeeded. It required seve- 
ral to secure him and to finish the 
business. He died execrating the 
king, the priests, and all around 
him. Orders were sent to Gra- 
nada to put the laws in execution 
with regard to the Freemasons, 
who were apprehended holding a 
lodge. Paul Iglesias, a most ex- 
cellent and virtuous citizen, pe- 
rished on the scaffold at Madrid: 
when the people saw on a hurdle 
a man whom they had known as 
one of the most flourishing citizens 
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of the capital, a general sentiment 
of pity was manifested. But 
Iglesias mounted the scaffold, and 
having already the cord round his 
neck, asked to speak :—“ Spanj- 
ards, my brothers,” said he, “ | 
have been devoted to liberty; | 
die like a Christian; I have re. 
ceived the aids of religion; pray 
for me. I die for my country,— 
for you all; learn from me to die 
with courage.” + Here the exe- 
cutioner threw himself off with 
him, and Iglesias, already sus- 
pended, cried with a loud voice, 
** Liberty or Death.” 

Surely, fearful retribution will 
one day be awarded for this, and 
much beside which the world 
knows not! 

The pope has been excommuni- 
cating, imprisoning, and putting 
to death, certain of his obnoxious 
subjects, under the vague charge of 
being carbonari, just as his pious 
son of Spain has been butchering 
freemasons. To their credit, the 
unhappy men met death bravely, 
and were insensible to the threats 
and entreaties of the monks, who 
disturbed their last moments in 
this world. 

A treaty has been concluded, 
under the mediation of England, 
between Portugal and Brazil, in 
which the latter is declared inde- 
pendent. ‘The emperor is to re- 
tain the independent sovereignty 
of the Brazils during his father's 
life, and to continue to reside at 
Rio Janeiro, even though the 
kingdom of Portugal should de- 
scend to him by right of succes- 
sion, which is to be preserved. 
Two millions sterling, given by the 
Brazilian government, are not the 
purchase-money for its independ- 
ence, but an indemnity paid to 
King John VI. for the produce 

the 
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the mines and other property be- 
longing to him. 

A“ Treaty of Commerce and Na- 
vigation,” was entered into between 
Great Britain and the Hanseatic 
towns. This treaty is one of pure 
reciprocity, by which the vessels 
of Great Britain are admitted to 
the ports of the Hanseatic towns 
on the same conditions as their 
own vessels, which possess a simi- 
lar privilege in British ports. 

The Emperor of Austria and 
the Diet of Hungary do not ap- 

r to have been on the best 
terms; the latter addressed a 
warm remonstrance to him, the 
emperor has moderated his tone, 
assuring them that he intended no 
attack on their constitution, that 
he will certainly convoke a diet 
every three years, and that, even 
if they wish a meeting before the 
expiring of the first triennial term, 
he will comply with their petition 
to that effect. 

The Hon. Leycester Stanhope, 
so distinguished for his exertions 
in the cause of Greece, having 
visited Milan, was ordered to quit 
that city in twenty-four hours. 
Like Lord Holland and Lady Mor- 
gan, he has been turned off the ter- 
ritory of the Austrian satrap, but 
with the difference, that no reason 
for the proceeding has been given. 

In Russia, the most important 
event is the death of the Emperor 
at Taganrog, on the Ist December, 
—some say of fever, others of 
erysipelas. The Emperors of 
Russia are remarkable for dying 
suddenly: but when the mildness 
of his rule is considered, it seems 
full as likely that he died a natural 
as a violent death. Time alone 
can settle the question. ‘The Em- 
peror was born in 1777, and suc- 
ceeded his father Paul in 1801. 
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His brother Constantine is the 
legitimate successor; but Alexan- 
der willed that the crown should 
not be placed upon the head of 
Constantine, but of Nicholas, the 
second in right; and he had pre- 
vailed upon Constantine to sign 
an instrument of renunciation, in 
furtherance of his views. On the 
death of Alexander being known, 
a part of the troops and people 
proceeded to take the oaths to 
Constantine, the legal successor. 
Among those who were the fore- 
most to do this, were the soldiers 
of the regiment of which this 
prince was colonel, In the mean 
time the archduke Nicholas was 
not idle. He produced the docu- 
ment signed by Constantine, re- 
nouncing the throne, and claiming 
the crown as the next in succes- 
sion. The regiment of Constan- 
tine refused to take the oath to 
Nicholas, having just taken it to 
Constantine, a perhaps suspect- 
ing foul play to their pe we) The 
number of soldiers who acted thus 
were between two and three thou- 
sand. [he new Emperor Nicho- 
las parleyed with the refractory 
troops in vain, on which they were 
attacked by artillery and infantry, 
who had taken the oaths to Ni- 
cholas, and dispersed after two 
hundred had been killed. 

Greece has lost ground in the 

t year, and now Missolonghi 
has fallen: but the powers of 
Europe appear about to interfere 
in her favour. 

‘The election to the presidency 
of the United States was decided 
in favour of Mr. Adams. The 
numbers at the close of the pro- 
ceedings stood as follows :—For 
Mr. Adams, 13; General Jack- 
son, 7; Mr. Crawford, 4. 

Accounts make mention of the 

project 
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project for making a sloop canal 
around the falls of Niagara: a 
measure of great utility. 

In South America, Bolivar ob- 
tained a great victory over the 
Spaniards at Guamanguilla, and 
achieved the complete destruction 
of the Spanish force in Peru. 

In Upper Peru, Olaneta had been 
totally defeated by General Sucre. 

The speech of the President to 
the Mexican Congress furnishes 
a most satisfactory statement with 
respect to the state of the coun- 
try, in a financial point of view. 
Warlike magazines have been 
formed---funds provided for the 
purchase of ships of war---and 
the current expenses of the State 
provided for; paper money no 
longer exists, and a part of the 
national debt has already been 
paid off. 

A most important document 
has been published by that Con- 
gress, respecting the interference 
of the head of the church in the 
civil affairs of foreign states---and 
it is the more important, as the 
Mexicans are such bigoted Ca- 
tholics, that they do not permit 
the exercise of any other religion 
within their territory. This paper 
is moderate in its language, but 
firm in purpose, and traces with 
a vigorous hand the limits between 
civil authority and ecclesiastical 
usurpation. Aero his Holiness 
of that dangerous prerogative by 
which his predecessors pretended 
to free subjects from their alle- 
giance, and by which he himself 
now offers to patch up a claim of 
allegiance for Ferdinand. In the 
declaration of the Mexican con- 
gress, the Pope is so far from 
being considered as the Deus in 
ferris, that any attention to his 
commands in civil or political 


BRITISH AND 


matters is declared rebellion 
against the state, for which no 
alliance to the Tiara can obtain 
don. Nay, in this document, 
is Holiness is defeated with his 
own theological weapons; for if 
the court of Rome adopt the 
maxim of some ultra-Catholics-.. 
Papa et Christus faciunt unum 
Consistorium --- (the Pope and 
Christ form one Consistory)~--the 
Mexican government replies, that 
the latter member of the Consis- 
tory never claimed temporal obe- 
dience, and never interfered with 
secular authority. ‘They consider 
his reply to the Pharisees, who 
provoked him to give his opinion 
respecting the Roman dominion 
exercised over the Jewish peo- 
ple---** Give to Caesar those that 
be Ceesar’s, and to God those that 
be God's”---as full of prudence 
and wisdom, admirable im all re- 
spects, and which in a few words 
comprehends all the plan of the 
Gospel respecting civil govern- 
ments. The declaration concludes 
by stating, that “ Congress is not 
afraid that the public tranquillity 
can be disturbed on pretexts of 
religion : but if, unfortunately, any 
wayward incendiary should en- 
deavour to excite disturbances, 
whatever be his class, dignity, or 
condition, or under whatever dis- 
guise he appears, even though it 
should be that of supporting re- 
ligion, the state has at its head 
a vigorous and energetic govern- 
ment, which can make itself re- 
spected, and bring down the 
sword of justice on the guilty, 
severing from the rest of the 
inhabitants, and even of mankind, 
the rash man who would dare to 
cause the ruin of his brethren.” 
Captain Martinez sent out by 


the Spanish government with the 
Aria 
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Aria, 68 guns, has given the ship 
up to the Mexicans. 

In the Bogota journals is a 
gratifying letter written by Bolivar, 
on learning that “‘ Great Britain--- 
the Mistress ree, had 
recognised the independence of 
the Colombian Republic. The 
Liberator evidently cared more 
for the sole recognition of 
land, than for that of all the king- 
doms and empires of which the 
rest of Europe is composed. The 
“ Mistress of Nations” having 

en, he considers the enter- 
prise of giving liberty to the New 


World as terminated. This great 
had written a decent fener 
to Lancaster, enclosing bills 
of ex for twenty thousand 
dollars, to enable him to prose- 
cute his system of instruction in 
Colombia. 

In Africa, a treaty has been 
signed with several of the petty 
kings for the abolition of the slave 

» and as benevolent 
heart would desire, it may fairly 
hope, that Africa will advance in 
some proportion of civilization 
ee Se 
wo 
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PAPERS. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


NCOME. 





Customs . 
Excise. . 
Stamps . 
‘Taxes 

Post-office \ 
Miscellaneous 
Trustees of half-pay 


Expenditure . . 


Surplus, 1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


Total surplus . 


Produce, 
1824. 


Estimate, 
1825. 





£. 


59,362,403 


57,924,659 
1,437,744 
443,528 
864,676 
1,254,676 


————— 





4,000,624 


£. 
11,350,000 
26,400,000 
7,100,000 
4,875,000 
1,500,000 
750,000 
51,975,000 
4,470,370 


56,001,842 





_ 
56,445,370 


Estimate, 

1826. 

£. 

11,400,000 
26,400,000 
7,100,000) 
4,875,000 
1,500,000 
600,000 
51,875,000 
4,320,000 


Estimate, 
1827. 


—— 


&. 
*11,730,000 
26,400,000 
7,100,000 
4,875,000 
1,500,000 
600,000 
52,205,000 
4,155,000 





56,195,000 


56,360,000 





55,330,324 


55,105,324 








EXP 


ENDITURE. 








Consolidated Fund, 
Interest of Debt 
Do. Excheq. bills 
Civil list, &c. 
Half-pay annuity 
Sinking fund 


Supply. 
Interest Exch’. bills 
Army. . 
Navy . 
Ordnance. 
Miscellaneous 








Actual, 
1824. 


Estimate, 





—_— —-  —— 


£. 


57,924,659 


£. 
27,233,67 


£. 


27,083,670 


5,636,654 


Estimate, 
1827. 


£. 
26,933,670 
50,000 
2,050,000 
2,800,000 
5,786,654 





37,620,324 





800, 
7,750, 
5,900, 
1,360,000 
1,900,00 


37,620,324 


800,000 
7,720,000 
5,875,000 
1,340,000 
1,750,000 


——_ 








ee 


56,001,842] 55,330,324 55,105,324 


© Discontinuance of sugar bounty, and progressive diminution of other bounties. 
+ Including the training and clothing of the militia of Great Britain. 
t Inleuding 4 sum to be paid to America under treaty. 
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DUTIES PROPOSED TO BE REPEALED, AND ESTIMATED 
ANNUAL LOSS. 


Hemp—Reduce to $d. per Ib. (half) . . . « « « «£100,000 
Cofftee—Half the duty of 1s. per Ib. : » « « 360,000 
Wine—French, from 11s. bid. r gallon to 6s. 1 

Portuguese, from 7s. 7d. to4s. . . 
British Spirits—From 19s, 6d. per gal. to 5s. from malt 
6s, from crit 750,000 


230,000 





Rum—From 10s. 6d. per gallon to 8s. . wreeis 
*Cider—From 30s. perhogshead toljs. . . . . . . 15,000 
+Assessed Taxes . . > 6 s » 6° e & & eee 
Iron and other prohibitory duties Ser? CGR oe oar Nil 


$1821 SSS3E5 


we 
rt 
ces 


£1,515,000 





* It will be seen that in the course of his speech the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was induced to lower this duty to 10s. per hogshead. 


+ Four-wheel carriages drawn by ponies , d q £857 
Occasional waiters, &c. ; : ; ‘ ; 1,343 
Coachmakers’ licences. ° ; ; 354 
Carriages sold by auction, or on commission. ° ; 3,391 
Mules carrying ore, &c. , 137 
Persons quitting houses after the commencement of the year 5,000 
Houses left in the care ofa person . 4,000 
One additional window allowed where there is a cheese-room 1.000 


Dl 
~3 
L—) 


lessees 


or dairy . ° ° ; ° 
Farm-houses occupied by labourers . ; 1,000 
Husbandry servant, occasionally employed as groom, ‘ 2,000 
Farmers letting husbandry horses to hire : ° 4,000 
Taxed carts. - 18,913 
Houses and windows. —Whole of the duty on windows, on 

houses not having more than seven. Inhabited hose day 235,000 

on houses under 102. rent. . ; ° ; ° 


rT 


£276,995 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 


EXPORTS. 
4a Account of the Value, as calculated at the official rates, of all British 
and Irish Produce and Manufactures, exported from Great Britain in 
each of the three years ended the 10th of October, 1824 ; distinguish- 
ing the leading Branches of the Manufactures, &c. exported. 


Years ended October 10, 
1822. 


637 


= 





14 
5 
14 


Branches of Manufactures. 1823. 1824. 


£. £. ¢. 
632,966} 684,28 582,577 
-/23,938,260/24,618,588/26,880,937 
-| 2,418,813) 2,636,632) 3,138,347 
271,422; 275,99 284,368 
592,785; 588,70 680,986 





—_—_— 


14,658,251 
11,724,019 
8,705,977 


Brass and Cotton Manufactures . 
Cotton Manufactures : 
—— Twist and Yarn 

Glass & Earthenware of all sort: 
Hardwares and Cutlery 


i | 


112,389 16 
155,164 
118.045 


oO 
9 
o 


lron & Steel, wrought & unwrought . 
Linen Manufactures ... . 
Sik Manufactures . . . . 
Sugar, British refined . 

Woollen Goods . . . 

Allother Articles . . 


1,412,218 


-| 2,504,009 


212,855 


-| 1,262,769 


6,593,177 


1,400,616 
2,667,916 

183,752 
1,285,024 
5,977,424 


1,490,314 
3,174,834 

189,813 
1,121,940 
6,880,200 


-| 5,948,115) 5,942,581) 6,354,492 











40 
600 


?,.2?01 


-'45,787,389/46,261,511 


Total . 50,758,808 





An Account of the Value, as calculated at the official rates, of all Foreign 
and Colonial Merchandise exported from Great Britain in each of the 
three years ended the 10th of October, 1824; distinguishing the 
principal Articles exported. 





—_— 
_ 


Years ended October 10, 














Principal Articles. 1822. 1823. | 1824. 

Swe Zz. £. £. 
Barilla, Alkali, and Ashes . 81,219 57,532 85,857 
2 S - Coffeeand Cocoa .. | 2,510,422) 1,901,425, 2,418,384 
mac Copper, unwrought . . 86,752) 103,896) 211,201 
2s Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour. . «| 251,477; 293,490| 141,403 
= = . viz. Fustic and nr 78,266, 151,086 80,538 
=| es, raw and tanned . ; 50,494 89,809) 144,336 
oe ndigo | 498,716) 564,101] 533,847 
ve A Piece Goods of indie . 1,111,596) 1,036,604) 1,033,733 
= Be Spelter . 87,374| 200,234 399,150 
Sate Spices, nnn Pepper 447,696, 577,981) 561,725 
> “i : ‘ 836,351 751,885) 875,585 
Tr) .| 1,020,003 962,824 1,042,816 
238,015 261,46 233,191 
at ot | 174,470| 172,682) 230,571 
ae .| 1,861,782| 897,819] 784,881 





All other ation ‘| 2,127,726) 1,768,993] 2,206,026 


110,962,359} 9,791,830|10,978,244 
WILLIAM IRVING, 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 


‘axpector-General’s Office, Custom-house, 
London, Feb. 14, 1825 











Total . 
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An Account of the Amount of Stamps for Newspapers in the 
1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, j gos 
and 1824, distinguishing the different years. 





Year. Great Britain. Ireland, 





£. 
383,658 
$83,695 
0 367,505 
19,080 382,364 
20,417 388,155 
21,406 405,547 
22,878 463,106 
22,546 436,916 
23,757 | 422,630 
25,688 436,859 
25,884 453,116 


2. s. 
8l4. . 883,658 7 
915. . 283,695 16 
1816 » $67,505 18 
18i7. . 363,284 9 
818. . 367,738 16 
i319. . 384,140 16 
1820. . 440,228 2 
808)...» 414,369 15 
1408...—-. 398,873 7 
1823. . 411,171 1 
1824. . 426,231 16 


a Ps 
| 

it 
y 


poor eae eeoveen® 
oe 


m O39 10 © tee & Og ws & 





4,340,898 7 2% 181,659 5 | 4,522,557 








~ 
_ 





Treasury Chambers, 
May 31, 1825. 


J. C. HERRIES. 


* In these years there was no separate account kept of the amount 
of newspaper stamps issued in Ireland. 
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An Account of the number of Vessels which have entered the port of 
London in each of the three years ended Jan. 5, 1825, distinguishing 
the vessels which have entered from foreign parts, the he + of 
colliers, coasters, and fishing vessels : 

Year 1822. Year 1823. Year 1824. 


Brit. | For. British | For. | British | Foreign 
Entered from Foreign Parts, No. | No. No. No | No. No. 


(exclusive of Ireland) . 3,230|597| 3,031 | 865| 3,132) 1,643 
en —TIreland. . 479}... ey 513 
> a ae ell 6,490 |.. | 7,117 
Geese . 0” 2 9 De 10,625, .. | 10,815 - « | 11,218 
Fishing-vessels . . . . 4,172,.. {| 3,827 |..| 38,769 


Note.—The above account contains a return of such vessels only as 
are taken cognizance of at the Custom-house. 
T. E. WILLOUGHBY. 

















e of Register-General of Shipping, 
“fe Custom-house, London, Feb. 17, 1825. 


* This distinction is made in vessels trading with Ireland in the year 
1823, owing to 617 having entered as foreign, and 157 as coasters, in 
consequence of all vessels trading with that country having been directed 
to be considered as coasters from the 10th of October, 1823. 





Return of Exports and Imports, to show the increasing importance of 
the trade of the United Kingdom with Turkey and Egypt. 


Value, declared at the Custom-house, of Goods exported from the 
United Kingdom :— ‘ 
s. d. 


Inthe year 1822 . . . . «. « «+ 972447 8 1 
1823. . « « « « « 1,274,237 16 9 
1824. . « 6 « « « bag oO? 4 31 


The following is a Return of the gross receipt of the revenue of Excise 
in Ireland, distinguishing the amount :— 


Year ending 5th of Jan. 1802... £475,732 18 
1822 . . 2,007,234 0O 
1823. . 1,875,405 0 
1824 . . 1,739,246 18 
1825 1,964,873 3 


Accountant-General’s Office, June 13, 1825, R. COOPER. 
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An Account of the Duty on Hops, of the growth of the year 1895 
distinguishing the districts, and the old from the new duty, 


Districts. Duty. 
SS a ae ee ae £1 18 10 
i as) eka 6 gr 6. me 470 
Cambridge. . - + + + + > 0 310 
Canterbury . ote: oes » IS 
Chester. . ute .© ten 6. © 416 4 
fn “s “a ' bie « 6.4 3 7 4 
BD. cuss +e wes SI 
Dorset . Te i ae ee S. 2:a 
2 . 6*exe@ © « et Yas 106 19 4 
Oe as BE eo 8 aS 6 19 10 
ne < + 6 & ©. 8: + §15 2 
ni. . + ss & & ¢ 85 8 
rst. «6 6 ee Mee ii eee 
BMeveferd . « « 2 oe oe USC See GC 
vss «© « se ¢ 8 . tee 
Marlborough . . . . . s+ ; 1 16 
Northampton . . . ..-. | 915 
Rcd ip 6 we. ee wh a 115 
Plymouth . ...-+ +s: - 0 9 
Reading . . + + + «+ « © 0 0 
OT a Ts 
eee eh eg co We ol Oe. Te @ 
|, ee ee ss 
Stourbridge . . . . - - - 69418 
thi. 2 5 6 ek) ee 12 
Surrey... +s - v's 11 
Pen 6 ¢°ece & & 6 @. 0 oo 1 
Uxbridge . . . -© «© «© « « 0 
Wales, East . ere a 

Middle Ye" « 
ee ee ae 8 
Pe 2 et, ote“ e «@ « ¢ 2 


~ 
—) 


— 


SCO ern oer OF NEES 


oo we 





10 


Old duty, at 1d. 12-20 per Ib. 24,317 0 1147-20 
New ditto, at # 8-20 per lb. 17,973 9 4$13-20 


-_- —_——__—— 


£42,290 10 44 


(Signed) J. EWBANK, Gen. Acct. 
Excise Office, London, 


Nov, 12, 1825. 
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Rervrn of the Amounts of the Slave Popalation in each of his Ma- 
jesty's Colonies in the West Indies, distinguishing the Males and 
Females; as received in the Office of the Registrar of Colonial 
Slaves since the 18th April, 1824 :-— 

Year. Males. Females. Total. 








Barbadoes . . « «. « « | 1823 | 36,159 | 42,657 | 78,816 
Deenenese. | 08). osichicreane 1823 | 41,224 | 33,753 | 74,977 
Grenada. . . = « « «+ | 1823 | 12,258} 13,052 | 25,810 
een. ce . « stansmnwenes 1823 | 166,595 | 169,658 | $336,253 
Tobago . -« +) ee ee 1823 6,812 7,262 | 14,074 
TD «i | ainiglerenmuntee emit 1824 6,558 7,098 | 18,656 
TA ewe wus eudease 1a 1822 | 13,052 | 10,336 | 23,388 














Return of the Amounts of the Slave Population in the Colonies of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, distinguishing the Males 
and Females; as received in the Office of the Registrar of Colonial 
Slaves since its first establishment :— 

Year. | Males. | Females. | Total. 





Cape of Good Hope . . . | 1819 | 20,098 | 13,743°|° $3,841 


Ditto ea 1820 | 20,818 | 14,016 | 34,329 
Ditto ... . | 1821 | 20,494 | 14,268 | $4,757 
wees 6 ee 1822 | 20,461 | 14,586 | 34,997 
Ditto . . “ey 1823 | 20,491 | 14,780 | 85,271 
Mauritius . . . . . . | 1816} 55,717 | 29,706 | 85,423 
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Protest to the Second Reading of 
the Unlawful Societies Bill, en- 
tered on the Journals of the 
House of Lords, March 3, 1825. 


1. Because the bill contains 
new restrictions on the exercise 
of a right coeval with our earliest 
institutions—viz, the right of peti- 
tioning ; and new prohibitions and 
restraints om practices connected 
therewith, usually and legally re- 
sorted to by all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects who seek re- 
dress from laws by which they 
deem themselves aggrieved. 

2. Because all proof of the ex- 
istence and extent of such danger 
as can alone justify a measure of 
this nature was withheld from the 
house, and petitioners who deemed 
themselves particularly aimed at 
and aggrieved by the provisions 
of the bill were denied the per- 
mission of being heard at the bar, 
or adducing evidence in vindica- 
tion of their conduct, or in proof 
of the injury which their interests 
would sustain in the event of the 
bill passing into a law. 

3. Because the danger. to be 
guarded against by this bill is not 
distinctly stated in any part there- 
of; and the danger apprehended 
does, in fact, arise from grievances 
which. naturally and necessarily 

roduce discontent in mil- 
ions of our Irish fellow-subjects. 

We are indeed well aware that 
the privileges of the people, the 
rights of free discussion, and the 
spirit and letter of our popular in- 
stitutions, must render (and they 
are intended to render) the con- 
tinuance of any extensive griev- 
ance, and of the dissatisfaction 
consequent thereupon, dangerous 
to the tranquillity of the country, 
and ultimately subversive of the 
authority of the state. Experi- 
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ence and theory alike forbid us 
to deny that effect of a free con. 
stitution. A sense of justice, and 
a love of liberty, equally deter ys 
from lamenting it. But we have 
always been taught to look for the 
remedy of mre disorders, and 
the prevention of such mischiefs, 
in the redress of the grievances 
which justify them, and in the re. 
moval of the dissatisfaction from 
which they flow—not in restraints 
on ancient privileges, not in in- 
roads on public discussion, nor in 
violations of the principles of a 
free government. 

If, therefore, the legal method 
of seeking redress which has been 
resorted to by persons la 
under grievous disabilities be 
fraught with immediate or remote 
danger to the state, we draw from 
the circumstance a conclusion 
since foretold by great authority— 
viz, ‘‘ that the British constitution 
and large exclusions cannot sub- 
sist together; that the constitution 
must destroy them, or they will 
destroy the constitution ;” and we 
are thereby confirmed in our de- 
termination not to sacrifice any 
part of the ancient privileges of 
the people for the purpose of pre- 
serving certain statutes, which are 
comparatively modern, — which 
are themselves restraints on the 
rights of the people, and on the 
prerogatives of the crown; and 
which, in our conscience, we be- 
lieve cannot long be maintained 
without civil bloodshed, or the 
surrender of all constitutional 
liberty in a part of the empire 
united to Great Britain, and there- 
by entitled to a full participation 
in the benefits of our free consti- 
tution. 

(Signed) Vassall Holland; Au- 


gustus Frederick ; Carnarvon; 
Charlemont: 
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Charlemont; Leinster; Grey; 
Auckland; Lansdown; Clif- 
ton (Darnley;) Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam; King; Grosve- 
nor; — Men- 
dip (Clifden ; borough 
(Downeliite;) Dende; : 


Protest on the Third Reading of 


the Corn Bill, March 20, 1825. 


Dissentient. — 1. Because we 
are adverse in principle to all new 
restraints on commerce. We think 
it certain that public prosperity is 
best promoted by leaving uncon- 
trolled the free current of national 
industry ; and we wish rather, by 
well considered steps, to bring 
back our commercial legislation to 
the straight and simple line of 
wisdom, than to increase the de- 
viation by subjecting additional 
and extensive branches of the 
public interest to fresh systems of 
artificial and injurious restriction. 


2. Because we think that the 


great practical rule, of leaving all 
commerce unfettered, a ies more 


peculiarly, and on stronger 
grounds of justice as well as policy, 
to the Corn Trade than to any other. 
Irresistible indeed must be that ne- 
cessity which could, in our judg- 
ment, authorize the legislature to 
tamper with the sustenance of the 
people, and to impede the free pur- 
chase and sale of that article on 
which depends the existence of so 
large a portion of the community. 

8. Because we think that the 
expectations of ultimate benefit 
from this measure are founded on 
a delusive theory. We cannot 
persuade ourselves that this law 
will ever contribute to produce 
plenty, cheapness, or steadiness 
of price. So long as it operates 
atal!, its effects must be the oppo- 


site of these. is the 
parent of scarcity, 

and of uncertainty. To cut off 
any of the sources of supply can 
culysiau telaaniiie abundance ; 
to close against ourselves the 
cheapest market for any commo- 
dity, must enhance the price at 
which we purchase it; and to 
confine the consumer of corn to 
the produce of his own . 
is to refuse to ourselves the t 
of that provision which Providence 
itself has made for equalizing to 
man the variations of season and 
of climate. 

4. But, whatever may be the 
future consequences of this law, 
at some distant and uncertain pe- 
riod, we see, with pain, that these 
hopes must be purchased at the 
expense of a great and present 
evil. To compel the consumer to 

urchase corn dearer at home than 
it might be im from abroad, 
is the immediate practical effect 
of this law. In this way alone can 
itoperate. Its present protection, 
its promised extension of agricul- 
ture, must result (if at all) from 
the profits which it creates by 
up the price of corn to 
an artificial level, These future 
benefits are the uences 
ex , but as we tly 
believe erroneously expeeted, from 
giving a bounty to the grower of 
corn, by a tax levied on its con- 
sumer. 

5. Because we think that the 
adoption of any permanent law, 
for such a purpose, required the 
fullest and most laborious investi- 
gation. Nor would it have been 
sufficient for our satisfaction could 
we have been putt sae of the 
general policy of so hazardous an 
experiment. A still further in- 
quiry would have been necessary 

ss2 to 
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to persuade us that the present 
moment was fit for its adoption. 
Tn such an inquiry we must have 
had the means of satisfying our- 
selves what its immediate operation 
will be, as connected with the va- 
rious and pressing circumstances 
of public difficulty and distress 
with which the country is now 
surrounded ; with the state of our 
circulation and currency; of our 
agriculture and manufactures; of 
our internal and external com- 
merce; and, above all, with the 
condition and reward of the indus- 
trious and labouring classes of 
our community. 

On all these particulars, as 
they respect this question, we 
think that parliament is almost 
wholly uninformed ; on all we see 
reason for the utmost anxiety and 
alarm from the operation of this 
law. 

Lastly, because if we could 


approve of the principle and pur- 
pose of this law, we think that no 
sufficient foundation has been laid 


for its details. The evidence be- 
fore us, unsatisfactory and imper- 
fect as it is, seems to us rather to 
disprove than to support the pro- 
priety of the high price adopted 
as the standard of importation and 
the fallacious mode by which that 
price is to be ascertained. 

And on all these grounds we 
are anxious to record our dissent 
from a measure so precipitate in 
its course, and, as we fear, so in- 
jurious in its consequences. 
(Signed) Augustus Frederick 

(Duke of Sussex); William 
Frederick.(Duke of Glouces- 
ter); Grenville; Wellesley ; 
Essex; Torrington; Dutton 
Marquis of Douglas); Chan- 

Buckingham ; Montford ; 
King ; Carlisle. 
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Protest on the rejection of the Bill 
limiting the conse of At- 
tainder in cases of High Treason 
and Murder to the O or 
Offenders, entered on the Journals 
of the House of Lords, on Thurs. 
day, the 26th of May. 

1. Because the law of forfeiture 
and corruption of blood, inasmuch 
as it despoils the innocent of their 
legal inheritance and expectations, 
is founded on principles inconsisent 
with natural justice and revolting 
to humanity. 

Penalties inflicted on guilt 
in other instances too often affect 
indirectly the interests, and di- 
rectly the feelings, of innocent 
persons; such is, perhaps, the 
unavoidable imperfection of penal 
law; but to endeavour to deter 
the evil-disposed from the per- 
petration of wickedness by an 
avowed design of wretking ven- 
geance on their unotfending rela- 
tions and posterity, is wantonly to 
select a sad, if necessary, defect 
to which human punishments are 
occasionally liable, as the very 
essence, rule, and principle there- 
of, and to expect from cruelty that 
security which nothing but justice 
can or ought to confer on political 
societies. 

2. Because the unjust and 
inhuman device of punishing the 
innocent heirs of a traitor for the 
treason of their relation or an- 
cestor, has, in all seasons of civil 
commotion, been found insufli- 
cient to deter men of strong pas- 
sions, however elevated their for- 
tune or their rank, from i 
in treasonable designs, and has a 
obvious tendency to shake the 
stability of property, to Ee 
the remembrance of political feuds, 
and to aggravate in individuals 
and families, in parties and - 
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the turbulent vices of rapacity and 
revenge. 

$. Because the adoption of 
the bill would have disturbed no 
principle of English law now in 
force, nor created any exception 
to the general consequences of at- 
tainder, on conviction and sen- 
tence for capital offences, 

The law of forfeiture and of cor- 
ruption of blood, as far as they 
sfieet the property or rights of the 
offender during his life, would 
have remained in full force, and 
the consequences of attainder 
since the 54th of George III., no 
longer affect the inheritance of any 
person or persons, save the offend- 
er and his accomplices, in any 
other case except those of treason 
and murder. 

The law and consequences of 
attainder in all capital crimes 
would, therefore, have been more 
uniform and consistent, after the 
provisions of this bill had passed 
into law, than they are now left 
by its rejection. It seemed, more- 
over, to us, that the heirofa traitor 
or a murderer, being as little im- 
plicated in the guilt of treason and 
murder as the heir of any other 
felon in his felony, a similar im- 
munity from all share of the 
punishment, which, on principles 
of justice or of mercy, had been 
granted to the one, should in rea- 
son be extended to the other, 

4. Because the continuance 
of the law of corruption of blood 
and of forfeiture aflecting estates 
in tailzie, disappoints the just ex- 

ations of the people of Scot- 
land, and creates perplexities and 


anomalies in the jurisprudence of 
that part of the United Kingdom. 
Corruption of blood was never 
part of the law of Scotland till 
after her union with England. 


Forfeiture, so far as it affects 
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the heirs of an offender 
of an estate in talzie, Lae 
declared a grievance by the Scot- 
tish parliament at the revolution, 
was by a subsequent act of that 
i amy oe i in 1690 ; and 
those consequences 
of attainder were, for reasons 
arising from the ies of 
the time, extended, together with 
other provisions of the English 
law in cases of high treason, to 
that part of the United Kingdom, 
by an act of the 7th of Queen 
Anne; yet they were both doomed 
to expire by the provisions of that 
very statute, and actually stood 
condemned by the British legisla- 
ture during the greater part of the 
last century. immediate ope- 
ration of those laws, which in the 
course of a very few years de- 
ived many noble ulent 
families of Scotland of their an- 
cient possessions, proved that the 
were insufficient to deter alert 
men from the commission of trea- 
son, and failed to reconcile the 
people of Scotland to their wisdom 
or their justice: and the subse- 
uent restoration in part of the 
forfeited lands to the descendants 
of the offenders, as well as the 
recent reversal of nearly all the 
attainders at the gracious and 
benign recommendation of the 
crown, seem to amount to an ac- 
knowledgment that the conse- 
quences of such laws are unsuit- 
able to the and country on 
which they had been im and 
repugnant to the royal feeli 
of a just, generous, and mereiful 
prince. Moreover, the application 
of these laws to high treason in 
Scotland has not only been found 
harsh, but uncertain and difficult, 
owing to the different system of 
law subsisting in that country. . 
It appeared in an appeal to this 


house, 
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house, of the 21st March, 1751, 
that in consequence of the diver- 
sity of the nature of Scotch tailzies 
with substitutions and English 
entails with remainders over, strict 
legal reasoning might and would 
carry forfeitures to a larger extent 
in Scotland than in England, and 
the judgment of this house, possi- 
bly with a view of avoiding that 
cruel consequence (a view more 
reconcileable to equity and to 
law), did thereupon introduce, at 
least with respect to forfeiture, a 
remainder into Scotch law, which, 
till then, and in all other cases, 
is alien and unknown to the prin- 
ciples which regulate succession 
to real estates in that part of the 
United Kingdom. 
(Signed) Vassall Holland; Lans- 
down ; Rosebery ; Rosslyn ; 


Suffolk and Berkshire ; Min- 
to; Lauderdale. 


Denmark AnD Hanover. 
Convention of Commerce.—His 
Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and his Majesty the King 
of Denmark, being equally desi- 
rous of extending and increasing 
the commercial intercourse be- 
tween their respective states, and 
of affording every facility and en- 
couragement to their subjects en- 
in such intercourse; and 
being of opinion that nothing will 
more contribute to the attainment 
of their mutual wishes in this re- 
, than a reci abrogation 
of all discriminating and counter- 
vailing duties which are now de- 
manded and levied upon the ships 
or productions of either nation in 
the ports of the other, have ap- 
pointed their plenipotentiaries to 
conclude a convention for that 

pu , that is to say :— 

is Majesty the King of the 
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United Kingdom of 
and Ireland, the Right H 
Canning, a member of his sai 
Majesty’s most honourable pri 
council, a member of i 
and his said Majesty's 

of state for ign af- 
fairs; and the Right Hon, Wm, 
Huskisson, a member of his said 
Majesty’s most honourable privy 
council, a member of 

sident of the committee of pri 
ashame for affairs of weld 
foreign plantations, and treasurer 
of his said Majesty’s navy: 

And his Majesty the King of 
Denmark, Charles Emilius, Count 
de Moltke, grand cross of the order 
of Dabrog, his said Majesty's 
privy counsellor of conferences, 
and his envoy extraordinary at the 
court of his Britannic Majesty ; 
who, after having communicated 
to each other their respective full 
powers, found to be im due and 
proper form, have upon and 
concluded the following articles :— 

Art. I. From and after the Ist 
day of July next, Danish vessels 
entering or departing from the 
ports of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and 
British vessels entering or depart- 
ns from the ports of his Danish 

ajesty’s dominions, shall not be 
subject to any other or higher du- 
ties or c whatever, than are 
or shall be levied on national ves- 
sels entering or d ing from 
such ports ively. 

II. All articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any 
of the dominions of either of the 
high contracting parties, whieh 
are or shall be permitted to 
be imported into, or — 
from, the ports of the United 
Kingdom and of Denmark, re- 
spectively, in vessels of the one 
country, shall, in like manner, be 

permitted 
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permitted to be imported into, and 
exported from, those ports in ves- 
sels of the other, 

III. All articles not of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty, which can be im- 

from the United Ki 
of Great Britain and Irel into 
the ports and dominions of the 
King of Denmark, in British ships, 
shall be subject only to the same 
duties as are payable upon the like 
articles if imported in Danish 
ships; and the same reciprocity 
shall be observed, with regard to 
Danish vessels, in the ports of the 
said United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in respect to 
all articles not the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the domi- 
nions of his Danish Majesty, which 
can legally be imported into the 
of the United Kingdom in 
ish shi 

IV. All goods, wares, and 
merchandise, which can | y be 
imported into the ports of either 
country, shall be admitted at the 
same rate of duty, whether im- 
ported in vessels of the other 
country, or in national vessels ; 
and all goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, which can be legally export- 
ed from the ports of either coun- 
try, shall be entitled to the same 
bounties, drawbacks, and allow- 
ances, whether exported in vessels 
of the other country, or in national 
vessels, 

V. No priority or prefer- 
ence shall be given, directly or 
indirectly, or by the government 
of either country, or by any com- 
pany, ration, or agent, acting 
on its behalf, or rab = autho- 
rity, in the purchase of any article 
the growth, the produce, or manu- 
facture of either country, imported 
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into the other, on account of, or 
in reference to, the character of the 
vessel in which such article was 
angerere 9 it being the true intent 
meaning igh contract- 
ing parties that sa Nc or 
difterence whatever shall be made 
in ey: 
VI. The high contracting par- 
ties having mutually determin- 
ed not to include in the pre- 
sent convention their respective 
colonies, in which are compre- 
hended, on the part of Denmark, 
i jes i Iceland, and ra islands 
of Ferroe ; it is expressly agreed 
that the intercourse which may at 
present legally be earried on by 
the subjects or ships of either of 
the said high contracting parties 
with the colonies of te other, 
shall remain upon the same foot- 
ing as if this convention had never 
been concluded. 

VII, The present convention 
shall be in force for the term of 
ten years from the date hereof; 
and , until the end of twelve 
months after either of the high 


con j rties shall have given 
notice to » | peorve of its eoetbon 
to Papuan the same ; each of the 
con reservi 
er the righ! of giving suc 
notice to the r, at the end of 
the said term of ten years; and it 
is hereby agreed between them, 
that, at the expiration of twelve 
months after notice shall have 
been received by either party from 
e other, this rasa yee a all 
provisions thereof, to- 
gether cease and determine. 

VI. The convention 
shall be rati and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at Lon- 
don, within one month from the 
date hereof, or sooner, if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respec- 

tive 
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tive potentiaries have signed 
the hay and have affixed thereto 
the seals of their arms. Done at 
London, the 16th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1824. 
(Signed) Gerorce Cawnine. 
W. Husxissox. 
C, E. Morte. 
SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

The high contracting parties re- 
serve tot lves to enter upon 
additional stipulations for the pur- 
pose of facilitating and extending, 
even beyond what is comprehend- 
ed in the convention of this date, 
the commercial relations of their 
respective subjects and dominions, 
upon the principle either of reci- 
procal om equivalent advantages, 
as the case may be. And in the 
event of any articles or article 
being concluded between the said 
high contracting parties, for giving 
effect to such stipulations, it is 
hereby agreed, that the article or 
articles which may hereafter be so 
concluded shall be considered as 
forming part of the aforesaid con- 
vention. 

The present separate article 
shall have the same force and va- 
lidity as if it were inserted, word 
for word, in the convention signed 
this day. It shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries have signed 
the same, and have affixed thereto 
the seals of their arms. Done at 
London, the 16th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1824, 

(Signed) Grorcr Cannine. 
W. Hvsxisson. 
C. E. Motrxe. 
_ ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 
Their Britannic and Danish Ma- 
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jesties mutually agree, that no hi 

er or other duties shall be 

in either of their dominions, (their 
respective colonies being 

from the convention of this dat) 
upon any personal property of 
their respective subjects, on the 
removal of the same from the do- 
minions of their said Majesti 
reciprocally, either pos fatiane 


ritance of such open: or other- 
wise, than are bs shall be payable 
in each state, upon the like pro- 
perty, when removed by a subject 
of such state rebpecthedhy 

The present additional article 
shall have the same force and vali- 
dity as if it were inserted, word 
for word, in the convention si 
this day. It shall be ratified, and 
the ratification shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries have signed 
the same, and have affixed thereto 
the seals of their arms. Done at 
London, the 16th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1824. 

(Signed) Grorcr Cawnnine. 
W. Hvsxisson. 
C. E. Motr«e. 
Declarations of Great Britain and 
Hanover, respecting Reciprocity 
of Commerce. 
undersigned, his Britannic 


Majesty’s princi ae gre of 
state for Grier atuicn, the 
minister of state and cabinet of his 
Majesty the King of Hanover, 
hereby declare, in the name of 

their respective governments,— 
That the Hanoverian govern- 
ment having placed British ships, 
and all articles imported in such 
ships, in respect to all duties, whe- 
ther upon the goods or upon the 
emp and in respect to charges 
privileges of pilotage, = 
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the same footing with Hanoverian 
ships, and the like goods, if im- 

rted in such ships ; and the said 

anoverian government binding 
itself to observe these conditions, 
and any other stipulations in fa- 
your of the shipping and com- 
merce of Great Britain, which are 
contained in a convention between 
his Britannic Majesty and the 
King of Prussia, concluded and 
me at London on the 2d day 

April, 1824,— 

His Britannic Majesty engages 
to extend to the subjects and ship- 
ping of the kingdom of Hanover, 
all the benefits secured by the said 
convention to the shipping and 
commerce of Prussia, upon the 
principle of reciprocity which 
forms the basis of the said con- 
vention. - 

In witness whereof, they have 
signed the present declaration, and 
have affixed thereto the seals of 
their arms. Done at London, the 
12th day of June, in the year of 
our Lord 1824. 

(Signed) Groner Canninc. 
Munster. 


The undersigned, the minister 
of state and cabinet of his Ma- 
jesty the rg of Hanover, and 
his Britannic Majesty's principal 
secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, hereby declare, in the name 
of their respective governments— 

That the Hanoverian govern- 
ment having laced British ships, 
and all articles imported in such 
me i in respect of all duties, whe- 

T upon goods or upon the 
ships, and in respect io Cheeta 
and privileges of pilotage, upon 

Ph reer se . 


the rpm, with Hanoverian 
ships, and the like goods, if im- 
ed in such ships; and the said 
anoverian government binding 
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itself to observe those conditions, 
and any other stipulations in fa- 
of Great Britain, which are con- 
tained in a convention between his 
Britannic Majesty and the Kin 
of Prussia, concluded and si 

at London, on the 2d day of April, 
1824, — 

His Britannic Maj engages 
to extend to the su oe he ship- 
ping of the kingdom of Hanover, 
all the benefits secured by the said 
convention to the shipping and 
commerce of Prussia, upon the 
principle of reciprocity which 
forms the basis of the said con- 
vention. 

In witness whereof, they have 
signed the present declaration, and 
have affixed thereto the seals of 
their arms. Done at London, the 
12th day of June, in the year of 
our Lord 1824. 

(Signed) Munster. 
Grorcr Cawnine. 
Convention with Russia. 

His Majesty the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, bei 
desirous of drawing still closer the 
ties of u ing and 
friendship which unite them, by 
means of an agreement which may 
settle, upon the basis of reciprocal 
convenience, different points con- 
nected with the commerce, navi- 
gation, and fisheries of their sub- 
jects on the Pacific Ocean, as well 
as the limits of their respective 
possessions on the north-west coast 
of America, have named plenipo- 
tentiaries to conclude a convention 
for this , that is to say— 
His Majesty the King of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Right Hon. Stratford 

Canning, 
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XII. The present convention 
shall be ratified, and the, ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at London, 
within the space of six weeks, or 
sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the peti 
tive plenipotentiaries have si 
the Ho memeen have affixed thereto 
the seals of their arms. 

Done at St. Petersburgh, the 
16th (28th) day of February, in 
the year of our Lord 1825. 

Stratrorp CanNnine. 
Tus Count pe NEssELRODE. 
Pierre pe Poxerica. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Opinion of the Emperor of Russia, 
with respect to the First Article 
of the Treaty of Ghent, entered 
into between Great Britain and 
the United States. 


Having been requested by Great 
Britain and by the United States 
to pronounce an opinion as arbi- 
trator, upon the differences which 
have arisen between those powers 
as to the interpretation of the first 
article of the treaty concluded be- 
tween them at Ghent, December 
24, 1814, the Emperor has exa- 
mined into all the acts, statements, 
and notes, by which the respective 
plenipotentiaries have made known 
to the imperial department for 
foreign affairs the arguments which 
each party advances in support of 
his own view of the right inter- 
pretation of the said article. 

After having maturely weighed 
the observations brought forward 
by each party; considering that 
the British and American plenipo- 
tentiaries have demanded that the 
discussions should be brought to a 
close ; considering that the former, 
in his note of the 8th (20th) of 
October, 1821, and the latter, in 









his note of the 4th (16th 
vember following, fe Asie 
that it is u 
the text of the Article, as it is writ. 
ten, that the arbitration is to be 
founded ; and that neither of them 
have referred to the general prio- 
one. of ne law of nations and of 
maritime law, but. as secondary 
considerations :— 

The Emperor is of opinion “ that 
the question is only to be decided 
according to the literal and gram- 
matical meaning of the first article 
of the treaty of Ghent.” 

With respect to the literal and 
grammatical meaning of the first 
article of the treaty of Ghent— 
considering that the 
upon the meaning of which doubts 
have arisen, is couched in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“ All territory, places, and pos- 
sessions whatsoever, taken by either 
party from the other during the 
war, or which may be taken after 
the signing of this treaty, except- 
ing only the islands hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be restored with- 
out delay, and without causing any 
destruction, or carrying away any 
of the artillery, or other public 
property, originally captured in 
the said forts or places, and which 
shall remain therein upon the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this 
treaty, or any slaves or other pri- 
vate property. And all archives, 
records, deeds, and Rapes one 
of a public nature, or belonging ' 
suivate persons, which in_ the 
course of the war may have fallen 
into the hands of the officers o! 
either party, shall be, as far 4s 
may be practicable, forthwith re- 
stored, and delivered to the prope" 
authorities and persons (0 ¥ 
they respectively belong. 
Considering that in —. 
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graph, the words “ originally cap- 
red, and which shall remain 
therein upon the exchange of the 
ratification of this treaty,” form an 
incidental phrase, which ‘can only 
ically refer to the sub- 
santives, or to the matters which 
e; that thus the first article 

of the treaty of Ghent does not 
ibit the contracting parties 
mom. carrying away from those 
for the restitution of which 


it stipulates, any public property 


but such as may have been ori- 
ginally captured therein, and which 
may been actually there at 
the moment of the exchange of the 
ratifications ; but prohibits the 
removal from the said places of 
any private property whatever. 
That, on the nr hand, these 
two prohibitions are. applicable 
only to the places the restitution 
of which is stipulated for in the 
article :— 

The Emperor is of opinion, 
*that the United States of America 
are entitled to claim from Great 
Britain a just indemnification for 
all private property which the 
British forces may have carried 
away, and as the question relates 
to slaves more especially, for all 
the slaves that the British forces 
may have carried away from the 
places and territories of which the 
treaty stipulates-the restitution, in 
quitting these same places and ter- 
ritories, 

“That the United States are 
entitled to consider as having been 
80 carried away, all such slaves as 
may have been transferred from 

above-mentioned territories, 
to British vessels within the waters 
of the said territories, and who, for 

reason, may not have been 
restored. 

“ But that, if there should be 
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any American slaves who were 
carried away from territories of 
which the first article of the treaty 
of Ghent has not stipulated the 
restitution to the United States, 
the United States are not entitled 
to an indemnification for the said 
slaves.” 

The Emperor moreover declares, 
that he is ready to exercise the 
office of a mediator, which has 
already been tendered to him by 
the two powers, in such negotia- 
tions as they may be obliged to 
enter into, in consequence of the 
arbitration they have requested 
from his Imperial Majesty. 


Done at St. Petershuryh, 
Ajril 22, 1822. 


Treaty between Great Britain 
and Colombia. 


Art. I. There shall be a last- 
ing, firm, and sincere alliance 
between the republic and people 
of Colombia, and the dominions 
and subjects of his Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, his 
heirs and successors. 

II. There shall be a recipro- 
cal liberty of commerce between 
all the territories of Colombia and 
the territories of his Britannic 
Majesty in Europe. ‘The citizens 
and subjects of the two countries 
respectively shall have liberty to 
go, freely and securely, with their 
ships and cargoes, to all those 
parts, ports, and rivers in the be- 
fore-mentioned territories, where 
it is permitted or may be permitted 
for other foreigners to enter the 
same, and to remain and reside in 
any part of the said territories 
respectively: also to hire and 
occupy houses and warehouses for 
the purposes of their commerce : 
and generally the merchants and 
traders 
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traders of each nation respectively 
shall enjoy the most complete 
protection and security in their 
commerce, always being subject 
to the laws and statutes of the two 
countries respectively. 

Ill. His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland » fur- 
thermore, that the citizens of Co- 
lombia shall have the same liberty 
of commerce and navigation which 
has been stipulated in the forego- 
ing article, in all his dominions 
situated out of Europe, as exten- 
sively as it is now permitted, or 
may avd te be permitted, to any 
other nation, 

IV. No other or higher du- 
ties shall be imposed on the im- 
portation into the territories of 
Colombia of any articles the na- 
tural produce, productions, or 
manufactures of the dominions of 
his Britannic Majesty; nor shall 
other or higher duties be imposed 
on the importation into the terri- 
tories of his Britannic Majesty, of 
any articles the natural produce, 

roductions, or manufactures of 
Solombia, than what are paid, or 
may be paid, for similar articles 
the natural produce, productions, 
or manufactures of any other fo- 


ws mops eh nor shall other or 
higher duties or imposts be levied 


in the territories or dominions of 
any of the contracting parties, on 
the exportation of any articles for 
the territories or dominions of 
the other, than those which are 
paid, or may be paid, for the ex- 
portation of the like articles for 
any other foreign country: nor 
shall any prohibition be imposed 
on the importation or exportation 


of any articles the natural produce, 
productions, or manufactures of 
the dominions and territories of 
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Colombia, or of his Britannic Ma. 
jesty, either for or from the said 
territories of Colombia, or for or 
from the said territories of his 
Britannic Majesty, that are not 
equally extended to all other na- 
tions. 

V. No other or higher duties 
or imposts shall be levied on 
account of tonnage, light-house 
dues, or port-fees, pratique, sal- 
vage in case of damage or ship- 
wreck, or any other local expenses 
in any of the ports in the territories 
of his Britannic Majesty, on Colom- 
bian vessels, than the payments in 
the same ports by British vessels, 
nor in the ports of Colombia, on 
British vessels, than the payments 
in the same by Colombian vessels. 

VI. The same duties shall 
he paid on the importation into 
the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty of any articles the natural 
produce, productions, or manu- 
factures of Colombia, ‘Whether 
that importation be made in Bri- 
tish or Colombian vessels; and 
the same duties shall be paid on 
the importation into the territories 
of Colombia of any articles the 
natural produce, productions, or 
manufactures of the dominions of 
his Britannic Majesty, whether 
that importation be made in Co- 
lombian or British vessels. The 
same duties shall be paid, and the 
same discount and bounties grant- 
ed, on the exportation of any artl- 
cles the natural produce, produc- 
tions, or manufactures of Colombia 
for the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty, whether that importation 
be made in British or Colombian 
vessels ; and the same duties 
be paid, and the same discount 
and bounties granted, on the ex- 
portation for Colombia, of any 


articles the natural produce, pre 
ductions, 
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ductions, or manufactures of the 
dominions of his Britannic Majes- 
yy, whether that exportation be 
made in Colombian or British 


ag To avoid any misunder- 
sanding with respect to the regu- 

ons which may respectivel 
constitute a Colombian or pat 

sel, it is hereby agreed that all 
< built within the territories 
af Colombia, and belonging to a 
Colombian citizen or citizens, and 
whose captain and three-fourth 
parts of the mariners, at the least, 
we citizens of Colombia, except 
in such extreme cases as are other- 
wise especially provided for by 
law, shall be considered as Colom- 
bian vessels ; and all vessels built 
within the dominions of his Britan- 
tic Majesty, and belonging to a 
British subject or subjects, and 
whose captain and three-fourth 
parts of the mariners, at the least, 
we British subjects, except in such 
extreme cases as are otherwise 
especially provided for by law, 
thall be considered as British 
vessels 


VII. All merchants, com- 
manders of vessels, and other 
citizens and subjects of the re- 
re. cf Colombia and of his 

c Majesty, shall have per- 

feet liberty in all the fells Rik iy of 
powers respectively, to act 
mselves in the ment 

of their own affairs, or confide 
them to the ement of whom- 
“ever they may please, as broker, 
» agent, or interpreter, nor 
shall they be Fae gg employ 
“y other persons whatever for 
ses, nor to pay them 

my salary or remuneration, unless 
they wish so to employ them ; and 
absolute liberty shall be given in 
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all cases to the purchaser and 
vender to contract and fix the 
price of any effects, merchandise, 
or manufactures, imported or ex- 
ported from the territories of any 
of the two contracting parties, ac- 
cording as they shall themselves 
think proper. 

IX. In all that relates to the 
lading or unlading of vessels, the 
security of merchandise, manu- 
factures, and effects, the inhe- 
ritance of moveable goods, and 
the disposition of moveable pro- 
perty of all kinds and denomina- 
tions, by sale, gift, exchange, or 
testament, or in any other manner 
whatever, as also with respect to 
the administration of justice, the 
citizens and subjects of the two 
contracting parties shall enjoy, in 
their respective territories and 
dominions, the same privileges, 
liberties, and rights, as the most 
favoured nation; and there shall 
not be levied upon them on rt 
account any higher imposts or du- 
ties than those that are paid, or 
may be paid by the citizens or 
subjects of the powers in whose 
territories or dominions they may 
reside. They shall be exempt 
from all compulsory military ser- 
vice by sea or by land, and from 
all forced loans or exactions, or 
military requisitions; nor. shall 
they be compelled to pay any or- 
dinary contribution, greater than 
what may be paid by the citizens 
or subjects of either power, under 
any pretext whatever. 

X. Each of the two contract- 
ing parties shall be at liberty to 
appoint consuls for the protec- 
tion of their commerce, to reside 
in the territories and dominions of 
the other party ; but previous to 


any consul acting as such, he a 
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be approved and admitted, in the 
usual form, by the government to 
whom it may be sent ; and any of 
the contracting parties can except 
from the residence of consuls such 
particular parts as either of them 
may think proper to except. 

XI. For the better security 
of commerce between the citizens 
of Colombia and the subjects of 
his Britannic Majesty, it has been 
agreed that if at any time any in- 
terruption of their amicable com- 
mercial intercourse should unfor- 
tunately take place, or in case of 
any rupture happening between the 
two contracting parties, the citizens 
or subjects of either of the two 
contracting parties, resident in the 
territories or dominions of the 
other, shall have the privilege of 
remaining or continuing their 
traffic there, without any kind of 
interruption, so long as they shall 
conduct themselves peaceably, and 
shall not commit any offence against 
the laws; and such of their effects 
and property as may be already 
confided to private individuals, or 
to the state, shall not be subject 
to seizure or sequestration, or to 
any other demands other than 
what are made upon similar effects 
or property belonging to the citi- 
zens or subjects of the state in 
which they may reside. 

XII. The citizens of Colombia 
shall enjoy throughout all the 
dominions of his Britannic Majes- 
ty, a perfect and unlimited liberty 
of conscience, and the exercise of 
their religion publicly, or privately 
in their own houses, or in the cha- 

ls or places of worship destined 
for that purpose, conformably to 
the system of toleration established 
throughout the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty. In like man- 
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ner the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, resident in the territories 
of Colombia, shall enjoy the most 
perfect and entire liberty of con. 
science, without being in any man- 
ner exposed to be molested, dis- 
quieted or disturbed, on account 
of their religious belief, nor in the 
free exercise of their religion, pro- 
vided it be performed in their pri- 
vate houses, and with the reverence 
due to the divine worship, respect- 
ing the laws, usages, and customs 
established. The subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty shall also have 
liberty of interment for such of 
them as die in the said territories 
of Colombia, in such places as they 
may deem fit and proper to estab- 
lish for such purpose, with the 
consent of the local authorities; 
and the funerals or burial-places 
of the dead shall not be violated in 
any manner, nor on any pretext, 
XIII. The government of Co- 
lombia engages to co-operate with 
his Britannic Majesty to obtain 
the total abolition of the slave- 
trade, and to prohibit in the most 
effectual manner all persons in- 
habiting the territories of Colom- 
bia from taking any part in such 
traffic. . 
XIV. And inasmuch as it is 
convenient and necessary to faci- 
litate to the utmost a mutual good 
understanding between the two 
contracting parties, and to remove 
beforehand every kind of difficulty, 
and that other articles may be pro- 
posed and added to the present 
treaty, which, for the want of time 
and the pressure of circumstances, 
cannot now be drawn up with the 
proper precision, ithas been agreed, 
and is fiseetiy agreed, on gh 


of both powers, that 
mutually endeavour, with — 


possi 
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delay, to treat and agree 
upon the articles that may be found 
wanting in this treaty, and which 
may be judged mutually advan- 
reous ; and such ots ic 
-are agreed upon and duly 
atifier shall iva part of the 
resent treaty of alliance, com- 
merce, and navigation. 

XV. The present treaty of 
alliance, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, shall be ratified by the pre- 
sident or vice-president intrusted 
with the executive power of the 
republic of Colombia, with the 
consent and approbation of the 
congress of the same, and by his 
Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged in London within six 
months from the present day, or 
sooner if possible. 

In testimony of which the re- 
spective plenipotentiaries have 
mutually signed and sealed these 
presents. 

Given in the city of Bogota, 
the 18th day of the month of 
April, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five. 

Pepro Guat. 

Prpro Briceno MENDEz. 
Joun Potrer Hamitton. 
Parrick CAMPBELL. 


Additional Article.— Inasmuch 
a in the present state of the Co- 
lombian marine, it would not be 

ible for any Colombian to take 
benefit of the reciprocity es- 
tablished in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh articles of the treaty 
signed this day, if that part which 
tipulates that in order to be con- 
ered as a Colombian vessel, the 
vessel must have been really built 
in ee, it has been agreed 

825. 
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that for the space of seven years, 
reckoned from the date of the 
ratification of this treaty, all ves- 
sels, wherever they may have been 
built, that are bond fide the pro- 
perty of one or more of the citizens 
of Colombia, and whose captain 
and three-fourth parts of the ma- 
riners, at the least, are also Colom- 
bian citizens, except in those cases 
especially provided for by law, 
shall be considered as Colombian 
vessels, his Majesty the King of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland reserving to 
himself the right, at the end of 
the said term of seven years, to 
enforce the principle of mutual 
restriction stipulated in the seventh 
article above referred to, if the 
interests of the British shipping 
should be injured by the present 
exception of that reciprocity in 
favour of Colombian vessels. 

The present additional article 
shall have the same force and va- 
lidity as if it had been inserted, 
word for word, in the treaty signed 
this day: it shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications exchanged at the 
same time. 

In faith of which the respective 
plenipotentiaries have severally 
signed and put their seals to it. 

Given in the city of ye 
the 18th day of the month of 
April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and 


twenty-five. 
(Signed as above.) 


Treaty between Great Britain and 
the United Provinces of South 
America. 

Be it known, the treaty of 
friendship, navigation, and com- 
merce, having been concluded, in 
due form, on the 2d of this month 

TT of 
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of Fobra), by Don Manuel Jose 


Garcia, plenipotentiary of _ the 
United Provinces of Rio, de la 
Plata, and Mr, Woodbine Parish, 
lenipotentiary of his Britannic 
ajesty, the following is a true 
copy of the same. 

An extensive commerce hav- 
ing existed for many years be- 
tween. the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty and the united 
provinces of Rio de la Plata, it 
seems advisable, for the safety and 
promotion of the said commerce, 
and the consolidation of good un- 
derstanding between his Majesty 
and the said provinces, that these 
existing relations should be for- 
mally recognized and confirmed 
by a treaty of friendship and navi- 
gation. With this view, they have 
named for their respective pleni- 
potentiaries, viz. his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, Mr. Wood- 
bine Parish, his Majesty’s consul- 
gencre’ at Buenos-Ayres ; and the 

nited Provinces, Don M. Jose 
Garcia, minister for foreign affairs, 
&c. who, having exchanged their 
full powers, have ree on the 
following articles :— 

I, Stipulates perpetual friend- 
ship between the dominions and 
subjects of the two parties. 

. Reciprocal freedom of trade, 
on the same footing as any other 
foreign subjects. 

Il. is Britannic Majesty 
agrees that in all his dominions in 

urope, and other parts of the 
world the inhabitants of the United 

Provinces shall enjoy the freedom 

of trade stipulated in the preceding 
articles, to the whole extent that 
it is now permitted, or may be 
permitted in future, to any other 
nation. 

IV. No article of the produce 
or manufacture of either party shall 





be subjected, in the dominions of 
the other, to higher duties than 
similar articles from other foreign 
countries; nor shall any prohibi- 
tion to export or import any 
articlés of produce or manufacture, 
from or into the respective do- 
minions, be imposed, unless such 
prohibition include the same ar- 
ticles of other countries. 

V. Vessels of above 120 tons 
of either party shall not pay any 
tonnage, light-house, pilotage, sal- 
vage, or other local duty, in any 
of the ports of the other purty, 
higher than the national vessels of 
the country to which the port be- 
longs. 

VI. Articles of the produce 
or, manufacture of cither party 
shall pay the import duties in the 
ports of the other, whether they 
are imported in the ships of Great 
Britain or of the United. Pro- 
vinces; and the same bounties, 
allowances, and drawbacks shall 
be paid on the exportation of such 
articles of produce or manufacture 
from either country, whether ex- 
ported in British ships or those of 
the United Provinces. 

VII. To prevent misunderstand- 
ings, it is stipulated that all ships 
built in his Majesty’s dominions, 
which are owned, manned, and 
registered according to the laws 
of Great Britain, shall be con- 
sidered as British ships; and that 
all vessels built in, the territories 
of the said provinces,, duly re- 
gistered, owned by citizens of the 
same provinces, or of any one 
them, whose captain and. three- 
fourths of the crew are citizens 
of the said provinces, shal} be con- 
sidered as vessels of the United 
Provinces, 

VIII. Every merchant, com 


manider of a ship, and other sub- 
jects 
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jects of his Britannic Majesty, shall 
enjoy, in all the territories of the 
United Provinces, the same ange 
asthe natives to manage his own af- 
fairs, to confide them to whoever 
hevpleases as his factor, agent, or 
interpreter, without being obliged 
teemploy or pay for that purpose, 
any persons whatever, unless he 
thinks.fit to employ them; the: 

and seller to have at all 
times full liberty to contract and 
fix: at their pleasure the price of 
all effects, merchandise, &c. im- 
ported into or exported from the 
said United Provinces. 

IX. In all points relative to the 
unloading of vessels, the security 
of merchandise and effects, the 
disposal of property of every 
description by ee donation, 
exchange, or other, mode what- 
soever, as well as to the adminis- 
tration of justice, the subjects of 
the contracting parties shall. enjoy 
ippensrely in the dominions of 
each other the same rights, privi- 
leges, and franchises, as those’ of 
the most favoured nations. They 
shall not pay higher duties in 
taxes than the subjects of the state 
m which they reside; they shall 
be exempt from all military ser- 
vice whatever, either by sea’ or 
land, from all forced loans, ex- 
actions, or . military requisition ; 
nor shall they be obliged to pay 
any ordinary contributions’ under 
we pretext greater than’ the natu- 

subjects: and citizens of the 
other party. ry 

X. Each of the parties: 
appoint consuls as usual, who 
not exercise their functions. till 
duly approved by the government 
to which they are sent, and either 
party may except to the residence 
of consuls in such particular places 


as it may please to except. 
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XI. For the greater security of 
commerce between the subjects of 
the contracting parties, it is stipu- 
lated that in case of any uniortu; 
nate interruption of the amicable: 
relations of commerce, or a breach 
between the two parties, the sub-, 
jects and citizens of each residing, 
inthe dominions of the other shall. 
have the privilege of ‘remaining: 
and continuing their trade, with-, 
Qut any interruption, so.long asi 
they behave peaceably, and. do; 
not in any way: offend, the’ laws; 
and their effects’ and. property, 
whether confided to individuals or: 
to the state, shall not be subject 
to, embargo or. sequestration, 

XII. The subjects ofhis Britan- 
nic Majesty, residing in the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata, shall 
not be disturbed, persecuted, or, 
molested on account of their re- 
ligion, but they shall enjoy.a per-~ 
fect liberty of conscience:in:them, 
celebrating divine worshipiin thein 
own houses, or in their own <partir 
cular churches or chapels, which 
they shall be authorized ‘to, build 
and maintain in, convenient situ- 
ations, which shall be a ved of 
by the government. of: the: said 
United Provinces ;. it shall also. be 
permitted to’ bury the subjects: of 
his Britannic Majesty, who» shall 
die in the country of the’ United 
Provinces, in their own cemeteries, 
which they may in like manner 
form and maintain there, .On the 
other hand, the, subjects,.f ‘the 
said United Provinces shall enjoy 
in all the wget petted 
nic Majesty; a pérfect | unli- 
salted Tolan Srosmadaied: and 
the exercise of their religion,  p- 

where 
and 





lie or private, in the houses 

they reside, or in the chapels 

religious houses destined for that 

purpose, conformably to the .sys- 
TT?2 tem 
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tem of toleration established in his 
Majesty's dominions. 

- XII. Thesubjects of his Britan- 
nic Majesty residing in the United 
Provinces may freely dispose of 
their property of every descrip- 
tion in whatever form they please, 
or by will, as they think fit; and 
if a British subject should die in 
the ‘United Provinces without a 
will or disposition of his property, 
his Majesty’s consul-general, or, 
in his absence, his representative, 
shall be authorized to appoint 
guardians, who shall take care of 
the property for the lawful heirs 
and creditors, without any inter- 
ference, giving notice to the au- 
thorities of the country, and re- 
ciprocally. 

XIV. His Britannic Majesty, 
anxiously desiring the abotiiios of 
the slave-trade, the United ?ro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata engage to 
co-operate with his Majesty in ac- 
complishing so beneficial a work ; 
and to prohibit all persons residing 
in the United Provinces, or sub- 
jeet to their jurisdiction, in the 
most effectual manner, and by the 
most solemn laws, from taking any 
part in the said traffic. 

XV. The above treaty shall be 
ratified, and the ratification ex- 
changed in four months, or sooner, 
if possible. 

n testimony whereof the said 
plenipotentiaries have hereunto set 
their hands and seals. 
 Done’at Buenos Ayres, the 2d 
of February, in the year of our 
Eerd 1825. 

(L.S.) 

(L.8.) 


We, Juan Gregorio de las He- 
las, captain-general and governor 
of sell ads of Buenos Ayres, 


charged with the supreme execu- 


M. J. Garcia. 
Woopsins Paris. 


tive power of the United Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, now assembled 
in congress, having, in conformity 
with the fundamental law of the 
28d of January, 1825, commu. 
nicated the said treaty to the con- 
stituent congress for its assent, and 
having obtained its full powers 
and approbation to ratify and con- 
firm the said treaty, by this pre- 
sent act we ratify and confirm 
it in due form, promising and 
engaging, m the name of the said 
United Provinces, that all the 
stipulations and obligations in the 
same shall be sacredly and invio- 
lably fulfilled. 

In testimony whereof, we sign 
with our hand the present instru- 
ment of ratification, and have 
eaused it to be attested by our 
minister of war and marine, s0- 
lemnly sealing it with the national 
seal at Buenos Ayres, the 19th of 
February, in the year of our Lord 
1825. 

Juan Grecorio vr tas Heras. 

Francisco pe La Crvz. 





Speech of the King of France on 
openin. gt he Royal Sitting of 
1825 :— 

‘Gentlemen, — The first wish 
of my heart is to speak to you of 
my grief and yours, We have 
lost a wise and good king, ten 
derly beloved by his family, vene- 
rated by his people, honoured and 
respected by foreign governments; 
the glory which the nation has 
acquired .under his reign will 
never be. effaced. Not only has 
he restored the crown, but he 
consolidated | it . by. instituuons 
which, comprehending and uniting 
the past and the, present, eo 
restored to France trang 
happiness. “ The 
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uf The affecting sorrow which 
the whole nation felt in the last 
moments of the king; my brother, 
was to me the most gery con- 
‘wlation; and I say. it with truth, 
that itis to that alone I am in- 
debted for having been able fully 
to enjoy the confidence with which 
my accession to the throne. has 
been hailed. : 

“This confidence, gentlemen, 
will not be lost. 1 know all the 
duties of royalty, My efforts, 
my love for.my people, and, | 
trast, the aid of God, will give me 
the courage and firmness neces- 
sary to fulfil them properly, 

“I announce to you with plea- 
sure, that the dispositions of 
foreign governments have — not 
undergone any change; they leave 
no doubt of the preservation of 
the friendly relations that exist 
between them and me. 

“ The spirit of conciliation and 
prudence ' which animates them, 
gives to nations the strongest 
guarantees they have ever had to 
check the scourges which have so 
long desolated them. 

“I shall neglect nothing to 
maintain this happy agreement, 
and the peace which is the con- 
sequence of it. It is with this 
view that I have consented to 
protract the stay in Spain of a 
part of the troops that my son had 

ft there, after a campaign, which 
as a Frenchman and a father, 
I may call glorious. 

“ A recent convention has regu- 
lated the condition of this tem- 

tary measure, which is calcu- 

ted to conciliate the interests of 
the two monarchies. 

“ The just security which we 
derive from our external relations 
will favour the development of 
our internal prosperity.’ I will 
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second, gentlemen, these salutary 
movements, by causing , those 
ameliorations which the interests 
of religion require to be succes- 


sively proposed to you, | in 
ie The king, my brother, ex- 
perienced great, consolation in 


rocuring the means to close the 
t wounds of the revolution. 
The moment is come to execute 
the wise plans which he had con- 
ceived. The situation of our 
finances will permit us to accom- 
plish this great act of justice and 


of policy, without augmenting the 


taxes, without cramping the dif- 
ferent parts of the public, service. 

* For these results, we are, in- 
debted to the order established 
by your concurrence, to, the for- 
tune of the state, to the peace 
which we enjoy. 

“1 entertain the firm convic- 
tion that you will enter into my 
views, and that this act of repara- 
tion will be performed with great 
harmony of will between my peo- 
ple and me. 

‘I intend that the solemnity of 
my coronation shall terminate the 
first session of my reign. You 
will be present at that august 
ceremony, and in the presence of 
him who judges nations and kings, 
I will take the oath to maintain the 
institutions granted by my brother. 

| teak Divine Providence 
for having deigned to make use 
of me to repair the last misfor- 
tunes of my people, and I conjure 
it to protect this beautiful France 
which I am proud of governing,’ 
Speech of the King of the Ne- 

Pras on opening the States 

General. . 

“ High and Mighty Sirs,— 
The marriage of my second son 
has taken place since, your 

ast 
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last meeting. His excellent spouse 
has been most cordially received 
by my subjects, and this happy 
circumstance has’ greatly aug- 
mented the ‘happiness of my 
house. 
‘ “T vontinve to receive from all 
fore wers the most indu- 
bitable assutances of friendship. 
The hope of more firmly atiengeh- 
ening those reciprocal feelmgs 
of amity ‘presents itself through 
the medium of commercial treaties, 
of which the n negoci- 
ations will be conducted with al 
the care with which the desire of 
promoting the good of my people 
can inspite'me. With the same 
view I have issued orders for 
facilitating the’ commerce of my 
subjects in all parts of the world. 
“The late exhibition of works 
of industry’ at Haarlem produced 
a display no ‘less flattering to 
national pride than gratifying and 
honourable to the industry of my 
people, and satisfactory in regard 
to the general good of the nation. 
All the productions which luxury 
as well as the common wants of 
life can require were there col- 
leeted, and there could the Nether- 
lander convince himself that in 
that respect he need not envy any 


other people. 
™ The general attention is di- 


rected to the opportunity ‘which 
the nature and position of many 
countries afford to the develop- 
mént of our national’ industry, 
through’ which 1 hope she will 
see the channels for the fruits of 
our industry, and our lands, mul- 
tiply, Which the plans of the trad- 
ing company has already begun 
to open. 

“The spirit of forming asso- 
ciations, so advantageous to great 
undertakings, has spread itself 
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more and more, and has extended 


its influence to the most useful 


objects ; the devoti of a 
siderable capitals to ship- buildin 
has given a new life to our docks, 
and has occasioned the laying 
down of innumerable keels, 

“The salt “herring fisheries, 
which have for many years been 
a losing concern, will, from all 
Reont prove most profit- 
able for this last year. 

** But with regard to the Green- 
land and Davis’ Straits fisheries, 
my Netherlanders will, I fear, 
participate im the general un- 
favourable result common to all 
who have this year undertaken 
them. 

“ Schools for: instruction are 
now almost universally established 
throughout ‘the kingdom, and 
have in m instances ‘shown 
their utility, especially those of 
recent establishment. 

* The ‘universities have lately 
been much improved and enlarged, 
and have in many branches of 
learning had additional facilities 
afforded for the attainment of 
knowledge, and they now furnish 
the most liberal means for the 
study of the various sciences. 
One institution, devoted to the 
warits of my Roman-catholic sub- 
jects, will afford to the young 
people appointed to study for the 
church the opportunity of obtain- 
ing that knowledge which the 
present state of civilization re- 
quires ; and I hope I may promise 
myself the best consequences to 
the honour of that church in my 
mgdom. 
ne Through the beneficence and 
liberality of the nation, through 
the strenuous co-operation of 
your High Mightinesses, and 


, . th exer- 
through the praiseworthy col 
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tious of the authorities and offi- 
cers, I am happy to say that the 
disasters which were caused - by 
the late floods are aberedy si} 
ired, and the dikes wi 

oy be. placed in a state of se- 


against the weather. 
at the commissioners who were 


appointed by me to examine the 
best courses for rivers have ful- 
filled their very important task, 
and will ere long lay before me 
the result, 

“The formation of new plans 
of improvement is carried on with 


vigour. 
“The plan adopted for the 
prisons develops itself more and 
more, and will soon be established. 
“The regulations respecting 
the meetings of Provincial States, 
and the government of cities, and 
of country places, have undergone 
an investigation. The disposi- 
tions in those regulations, which 
concern the right of voting, and 
the qualifications to take part in the 
provincial and local government, 
were, by the end of the tenth 
year, after the notice of our fun- 
damental law, to be a part thereof; 
itwas therefore of importance to 
mtroduce those improvements 
which experience has shown to 
be desirable as early as possible. 
“Our foreign possessions are 
the subject of my peculiar atten- 
tion; and my endeavours have 
been particularly directed to the 
uthering of their internal pros- 
perity, in order to render them 
of the utmost advantage to the 
Netherlands and its industry. 
e expenditure in several .of 
possessions has, in conse-~ 
qvence of wars and expensive 
measures in their government, 
Nn augmented to too great an 
amount, which has produced un- 
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favourable consequences in the 
condition of the finances. I have 
adopted measures to moderate 
them, and have further considered 
it prudent to send a special com- 
missioner thither, in order that 
the orders already given for eco- 
nomy in the expenditure should 
be most strictly observed.. There 
is ground to hope that the. in- 
jurious consequences already men- 
tioned will soon be remedied. | It 
will, nevertheless, be necessar 
that the mother country should, 
by means of its credit, come to its 
support, and I hope that I may 
reckon on the co-operation of 
your High Mightinesses. 

** The various branches of the 
revenue have, taking them in 
general, been completely compe- 
tent to our wants. ! 

“The late alterations in the 
indirect taxes haye answered to. 
all expectations in the increase of 
their produce, independent of the 
real relief which has thereby been 
secured to. ecommerce and agri- 
culture. All difficulties in the 
collecting of the personal taxes 
and excise have, as is seen from 
experience, almost completely 
vanished. They were, at the in- 
troduction of the new plan, un- 
avoidable; the doing away with, 
them has, nevertheless, been the 
subject of my most anxious cares; 
it is with that intention that, after 
haying consulted the states of the 
provinces, and -having made use, 
of the power given me by lawjy 
I have more generally in 
the. farming of the excise.on th 
grinding of corn; the manner in 
which. this arrangement has, been 
received, give grounds for sup- 
posing, that. it will, in all respects, 
fully answer the objects I have 


in view. ' 
“ It 
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“It is most satisfactéry to me 
that I am not obliged to lay 
before your High Mightinesses 
a more unfavourable statement of 
the finances of the kingdom, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary 
expenditures which are the neces- 
sary consequence of the disasters 
which befel us at the beginning 
of the year. The accounts of the 
revenue, which will, ere long, be 
laid before your assembly, are 
such as will justify me in giving 
a further relief to my beloved 
subjects by reducing the taxes. 

“The operations of the sink- 
ing fund will, without doubt, in 
a short time further the possi- 
bility of completely liquidating 
the national debt. 

“ The Netherlands Mint sup- 
ply is regular. 

“The calling in, and the put- 
ting out of circulation, of the 
French coins, are brought to a 
close, by the last regulations, 
without on any point having given 
real cause for complaint. 

“The issuing of new coins 
goes on steadily; and, for the 
greater convenience of common 
use, and much wishing it, I pro- 
pose to lay before you a oa for 
increasing our series of gold coins, 
by adding one additional kind. 

“ The industrious application 
of the States’ commission to the 
framing of the National code of 
law, will afford me an’ oppor- 


mbly an important measure 
ico 
“ Several other subjects will 
uire the attention of your High 
Mightinesses during your présent 
sitting. I open it with the per- 
suasion that it’ will not in any 
degree tend less to the good of 


the country than former sessions. 
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I 3 stbngy the most heartfe}t 
Satisfaction at the manner ip 


which our countrymen confide 
with true love in us, and support 
om ce sag of the Netherlands: 
and thus supported, High and 
Mighty Sirs, our united “efforts 
under the support of God, and 
the continued blessing of peace, 
cannot fail to promote the glory 
of our beloved country.” 

The king then left the chamber, 
being led out by the commissioners 
appointed for the occasion. 

I'he assembly was shortly after 
dismissed by the President. 


—_—_ — 


Message of the Vice President of 


Colombia in charge of the Go- 
vernment, to the Congress of 
1825, 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate and 
Chamber of Representatives.— 
This is the precise day appointed 
by our constitution for the assem- 
bly of the representatives of the 
republic, in order that they may 
exert themselves for the happiness 
and prosperity of their consti- 
tuents. If, in the two former 
sessions, congress assembled at a 
later period than is provided for 
by the constitution, rites to causes 
which are inherent in infant socie- 
ties, (although the enemies of the 
republic have affected to overlook 
them) the present assembly will 
convince them, that; with the pro- 
gress of time, we approach nearer 
to the exact observance of consti- 
tutional ‘principles. I must con- 
gratulate Colombia and yourselves 
on an event which gives stability 
to the political system, and hopes 
of the most happy results from 
the ‘présent session. It is with 
the gréatest pleasure that the exe- 
cutive is about to fulfil its dety, 


and contribute to this favourable 
issue, 
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issue, giving you an accurate 
ng of the state of the affairs 


of the ‘republic, in the various 
branches of its administration. 

The government of his Catholic 

Majesty, far from abandoning its 
former pretensions to the sove- 
reignty of these countries, as jus- 
tice, experience, and the ruin of 
the Spanish nation would coun- 
sel, still labours to advance its 
hostile views, without affording 
the slightest hope of reconciliation. 
The executive has reason to think 
that the cabinet of Madrid is well 
aware of a conciliatory disposition 
on our part, and of our desire to 
terminate a war which, during fif- 
teen years, has involved both na- 
tions in so many evils. ‘The ear- 
nestness, however, with which the 
executive has sought peace with 
Spain, on the basis of indepen- 
dence, has not caused its vigilance 
to slumber. Congress may be 
assured that our means of defence 
are at the present moment abun- 
dant, and that any enterprise on 
oe of Spain against the re- 
public will cal serve to add lustre 
to our arms, and to increase the 
humiliations of Spain. 

Our relations with the American 
governments subsist on a footing 
of friendship and good understand- 
ing becoming states sustaining a 
common cause. The services and 
supplies which we have rendered 
to Peru have so materially altered 
the situation of that country, that 
no doubt can exist of its acquiring 
liberty and independence. The 
liberator and president of Colom- 
bia has displayed on this occasion, 
even more than on former ones, 
those virtues which are liar to 


illustrious men, and to which the 
Colombian republic owes its exist- 
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ence. Surrounded with difficulties 
almost insurmountable — obliged 
to contend with enemies who, to 
numerical superiority, united the 
confidence inspired by victory— 
fettered by disasters brought on 
by rashness, weakness, and per- 
fidy—doubtful of receiving in time 
the fresh succours which the con- 
gress had so promptly decreed— 
the liberator has trium over 
all these obstacles, and, aided by 
the patriotism of those Peruvians 
who remained faithful to their 
duty, and by the valour of the 
united army, has liberated an im- 
portant part of the vast territory 
previously possessed by the Span- 
ish troops, after inflicting on then 
a severe humiliation in Junin, The 
executive has every hope that the 
auxiliaries which left Panama for 
Peru in October, have arrived at 
an opportune moment; and that, 
by extending the scene of opera- 
tions, they will consolidate the ad- 
vantages already gained, accelerate 
the day of Peruvian liberty, and 
irrevocably fix the destiny of South 
America. This new glory was re- 
served for Colombia, and for you 
the satisfaction of having contri- 
buted thereto by all the means in 

our power, and, more especially, 


y having itted the liberator 
to leave the territories of the re- 
public, © onformity with the 


resolution of the legislature, I have 
not ratified the‘convention respect- 
ing territorial Jimits entered into 
between Colombia and Peru. Not+ 
withstanding the importance’’of 
this measure, the executive has 
abstained from renewing the ne- 
gociations, under ah impression 
— we om hit give an fay, bs 
o i generosity, 
seedtiag all discussion thereon 
whilst 
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whilst the Peruvian republic shall 
be occupied by the troops of Co- 
lombia. 

The republic of Mexico has 
just given a terrible lesson to 
usurpers of the rights of the peo- 
ple. General Iturbide violated 
the law which banished him, and 
landed on the Mexican territory 
under circumstances which alarmed 
the government. He was declared 
a traitor deserving death by act of 
congress, and the penalty was in- 
flicted without opposition, It 
seems evident that the Mexican 
government has, by this measure, 
made an important stride towards 
stability and prosperity, Recent 
intelligence from that part of Ame- 
rica states, that the most energetic 
and extraordinary measures are 
taken to defend its independence 
against the views of Spain, and to 
compel those towns that disregard 
the pact of union to return to their 
duty. 

The provinces of Guatimala 
continue to preserve unmolested 
the sovereignty into which they 
spontaneously elected themselves. 
An accredited minister from that 
government to the republic is now 
residing in our ciel. A favour- 
able opportunity, therefore, pre- 
sents itself of settling points of 
great interest. The establishment 
of, limits between Colombia and 
Guatimala is imperiously called 
for, in consequence of certain fo- 
reigners pretending to a right to 
thecoast of Mosquito, and inas- 
much as the interior boundary-line 
between the countries is not ascer- 
tained, The executive, in strict 
compli with the law of the 
l2th of July of the year 1821, 
has declared, that that part of the 
Atlantic coast which extends from 
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Cape Gracio a Dios to the river 
Chagres belongs to the republic, 
and that all colonization made 
therein without the sanction of 
the government and laws of Co- 
lombia is‘null and void. I submit 
this decree to your judgment, as 
well as the arguments I have ad. 
duced in defence of the integrity 
of the territory of the republic 
and its rights, and in order to frus- 
trate the views of our enemies, 
The agitated state of the Bra- 
zilian empire has not yet enabled 
us to form relations of friendship 
and good understanding with that 
government, with which we have 
hkewise to arrange questions re- 
garding territorial limts, Weare 
assured of the good disposition of 
the Emperor towards Colombia; 
and, on our part, we have avoided 
all cause of complaint and dissen- 
sion. When the moment shall ar- 
rive for negociating with the Bra- 
zilian government, the executive 
will not fail to observe that frank- 
ness and good faith which form 
the basis of its principles, by con- 
forming to the last territorial 
treaty made between Spain and 
Portugal, in Madrid, in 1777. 
With the United States we main- 
tain the most friendly and cordial 
relations. ‘The treaty of peace, 
friendship, navigation, and com- 
merce, celebrated by the executive 
with those states, through the me- 
dium of duly authorised plenipo- 
tentiaries, will be forthwith laid 
before you. The principles we 
have therein adopted are. so com 
mendable in their. mature, as to 
render all, eulogium | superfluous. 
Never has the government of Co- 
lombia appeared, more attached to 
that spirit of civilization and ha- 
manity which ought to di the 
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governments of free people, 
oi this treaty. Colombia 
will have the laudable pride of 
having been the first among the 


of ancient Spanish America, 
wappear before the world united 
by treaties with the most 


fvotred nation of liberty. You 
will also examine the convention 
entered into with these wud 
the purpose of putting an end to 
the forcible traffe in negroes of 
Africa. Our laws have already 
forbidden this exeerable traffic, 
and the executive has formed its 
conduct on their basis. ‘The law 
of the 2ist of July of the year 
ll, has forbidden the introduction 
of slaves; and the provisional 
cruizing ordinances condemn as 
hwful prizes all vessels trading in 
African negroes, that may be cap- 
tured in the waters within | the 
jurisdiction of the republic; but 
no penalty being awarded for the 
violation of this law, and it being 
ajustice due to the human race to 
modify our cruizing laws, the exe- 
cutive thinks that these objects 
have been obtained by our con- 
vention with the United States. 
To convey a correct idea of our 
relations with Europe, I deem’ it 
lneumbent on me to deal frankly, 
by entering ona detail which will 
give you this information, and at 
same time demonstrate to the 
world the political principles of the 
government of Colombia. © The 
commissioners of his Britannic 
Majesty in this capital requested 
t the executive would issue the 
etequatur necessary for the sak. 
nition of the consuls sent by the 
king to some of our ports. As no 
commissions accompanied this ap- 
Plication, as is usual and custom- 
ary, the executive was under ‘the 
painful necessity of deferring the 
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exequatur until these commissions 
should be duly presented by the 
several parties, relying on their 
being framed in the terms usual 
amongst nations. As soon as the 
person on whom the title of con- 
sul-general had. been conferred 
arrived in this capital, he present- 
ed his commission, assuring the 
executive, at the same time, that 


the commissions of the consuls of 


La Guayra, Maracaibo, Cartha- 
gena, and Panama, were conceived 
in the same terms. The commis- 
sion makes mention of the pro- 
vinces of Colombia, instead of the 
Republic of Colombia, by which 
latter title is was determined by 
our fundamental laws that ‘this 
country should be known _ since 
the year 1819; and the consuls 
are therein accredited to the au- 
thorities that might happen to be 
established, instead of being ac- 
credited to the executive cr, 
or president of the republic, as 
they ought to have been, agree- 
ably to the principles of public 
right, to our constitution, and to 
the conduct observed by the Uni- 
ted States. The executive con- 
sidered these errors as a necessary 
consequence of that state of ambi- 
guity and practical difficulties in 


which the English government 
placed, in treating ‘of 


found itself pl 
the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Colombia, ‘as was’ stated 
to parliament 
his Britannic 
ment: for, in reality,’ it” 
have been a manifest con 
to have accredited. conswls to ‘thie 
ports of Colombia ‘in the usual 
terms, and as the’ rights of nations 
demand, without re the 
independence and existence of the 
government from which it souglit 
the admission of these officers. 
The 


by the ministers of 
Majesty's. govern- 
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The executive did not hesitate in 
pane the line of conduct most 
conformable with the dignity of 
the republic, and serviceable to 
the interests of the British nation. 
Placed in the painful situation of 
deceiving the republic, by illegally 
recognizing as duly accredited 
consuls, persons who did not come 
recommended to the government 
of Colombia, and who did not ap- 
pear destined to the ports of the 
republic, | did not hesitate to 
refuse the erequatur to their nomi- 
nations, and caused to be explained 
to the commissioners of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty the powerful mo- 
tives I had for adopting this reso- 
lution, assuring them at the same 
time, that in order to give fresh 
proof of friendship and goodwill 
towards the British government 
and people, | would permit the 
persons appointed to these consul- 
ships to protect the commerce and 
interests of English subjects in 
the capacity of agents for the pro- 
tection of sailors and commerce. 
The commissioners sccepted these 
terms with pleasure, without re- 
futing the strong arguments on 
which my denial of the exequatur 
was grounded, If the congress 
will call to mind, that in my for- 
mer message I pledged myself that 
in the course of the negociation 
about to be opened with the com- 
missioners of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, I would not lose sight of 

dignity of the government, 

the interests of the Colombian 
people, it will perceive by the pre- 
sent statement, that I have strictly 
redeemed my pledge. Public right 
does not recognize the admission 
of consuls as a bounden duty from 
one nation to another. The obli- 


gation so to admit them arises 
solely from treaties or conventions 





celebrated between the parties, o, 
from a, state of peace and friend- 
ship between nations whose inde. 
pendence is reciprocally admitted. 
This principle, which the English 
government itself has lately ob- 
served towards the consul-general 
of Buenos Ayres in London, would 
have authorised the executive to 
withhold the exeguatur, even had 
the commissions of the consuls 
been addressed to the republic 


and government of Colombia. 


Since this occurrence nothing has 
transpired in furtherance of the 
recognition of our independence. 
The government of his Britannic 
Majesty makes this event to de- 
pend on circumstances peculiar to 
the interests of Great Britain, and 
on the nature of the information 
it may receive from its respective 
commissioners. But if the go- 
vernment of his Britannic Majesty 
be guided by the feeling of the 
English nation, and that the infor- 
mation given respecting the state 
of Colombia be dictated by justice 
and impartiality, we may presume 
that this important decision on the 

rt of the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is at hand. 

The commission of the King of 
the Low Countries has had the same 
issue. Mr. Quartell arrived in 
this capital with powers from the 

vernor and rear-admiral of the 
island of Curacoa, issued in virtue 
of positive orders from his govern- 
ment. The commissioner gave Us 
assurances of the favourable sel 
timents of the King of Holland to- 
wards the republic of Colombia, 
and of his desire, to establish 
cultivate. such relations of friend- 
ship and commerce as 
useful to both parties. The ex 


ecutive accepted these demon- 
strations 
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gations with gratitude, and, in 
like manner, gave assurances of 
he same. sentiments towards the 
kingdom of the Low Countries. 
The commissioner required the 

for the consular com- 
missions issued by the governor 


wd rear-admiral of Curacoa, 
which the. executive denied, on 
the plea that the nomination to 
these offices rests with the go- 
venment from whence they pro- 
ceed, and not with its subordinate 
wthorities. But as it was neces- 
ary to give the Dutch govern- 
ment a proof of the sincerity of 
oat protestations of friendship, I 
permitted the persons appointed 
to these consulships to exercise 
the office of commercial agents, 
thé same as if this informality had 
not been observed. 

The executive has sought, by 
these means, to reconcile the re- 
spect due to the rights of nations 
and its own dignity and honour, 
with that friendship and harmony 
which we owe to friendly nations 
who seek an understanding with 
us, on behalf of their people, and 
of universal peace. 

The superior authority of Hayti 
has also accredited to the govern- 
ment of Colombia a public agent, 
who proposed to celebrate and 
conclude a treaty of defensive al- 

ce with us, against all invaders 
of either territories. The language 
of liberty displayed in the propo- 
sitions of this agent, and the pri- 
Yate services which the liberator 
aud president received from the 
umane and sensible Petion, at 
4 calamitous moment, did not 
bind the executive to the conduct 
tt had to observe in this. most 
delicate negociation. Hayti had 
defended its independence against 


pretensions of France. of which 
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it formed part, as Colombia . now 
defends hers against those of Spain. 
A. defensive league with Hayti 
would have subjected us to a war 
with a nation against whom we 
have no, complaint, and whom we 
ought not to provoke to hostilities. 
The interest, of the republic con- 
sists in diminishing the number of 
its enemies, whilst the proposed 
treaty would have increased them, 
and have taken place precisely 
under circumstances when the 
Spanish government is making 
every effort to compromise France 
in the war with America. Never 
can the interests of Hayti and 
Colombia be identified with respect 
to their ancient metropolises, A 
sympathy, indeed, prevails in this 
particular between Colombia and 
those states of America which for- 
merly depended on Spain, and it 
is on this account that the govern; 
ment of the republic has promoted 
and concluded a_ confederation 
among the new American States. 
The treaties existing between these 
and ourselves, prevent us, by their 
very nature, from entering into 
alliances with countries which have 
not belonged to the Spanish na- 
tion; and a defensive alliance with 
Hayti would arouse a new enemy 
against our allies without their 
knowledge or consent. You know, 
gentlemen, that the eastern part of 
the island of St. Domingo belonged 
to France, in virtue of the treaty 
of Basilea, and that it was after- 
wards restored to Spain by, 
treaty of Paris; that in the 
1822 the inhabitants of St. 
mingo proclaimed their independ- 
ence ; that in the =i days ibid 
litical existence they raised the 
Colombian standard ; and that the 
Chief of Hayti. has reduced this 
territory to his dominion, for rea- 
sSOnS 
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sons that are not accurately known 
although its fundamental law is 
urged as a pretext. It does not 
seem that the conduct of the pre- 
sident of Hayti ought to draw on 
him the enmity of Spain, which is 
the only nation with which we are 
at war: because, when the autho- 
rities of Hayti oecupied that part 
of the island which was formerly 
Spanish, they did not take pos- 
session of a Spanish territory, but 
of an independent country, which 
had manifested a wish to place it- 
self under the protection of Colom- 
bia. All these considerations have 
induced the executive to refer the 
proposition of the Haytian agent 
to the united assembly of the 
plenipotentiaries of the American 
governments. France and our 
allies will observe in this upright 
proceeding the principles and good 
policy of the Colombian govern- 
ment: the former, especially, must 
perceive that we act with sincerity 
and good intentions, in the steps 
we have taken to incline his Most 
Christian Majesty in favour of the 
republic, and that we do not at- 
tribute to the French government 
the suspicious and treacherous 
conduct displayed by those per- 
sons who arrived here in the fri- 
gate Jarm, and whose voyage 
seems to have had for its object a 
visit to the country merely to pry 
into the state of our affairs. 

The tranquillity enjoyed by the 
republic has enabled the executive 
to make arrangements for the ex- 
tension of the new method of in- 
struction in the first rudiments of 
learning, for increasing the num- 
ber of scholars, establishing new 
professorships, and reforming some 
colleges which still languished 
under the ancient colonial system 
of education, and the horrors of 
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the war. The progress of public 
education must necessarily be slow 
whilst the funds of the colleges 
continue so small as they are at 
present; and perhaps we might 
mistrust the benefit of the estab. 
lishments that have been founded, 
did we not observe the youth of 
the country eager to learn, and the 
teachers devoting themselves to 
public instruction, without other 
incentive than their own zeal and 
respect for their characters. | 
hope that, in the course of this 
session, time will be found for 
digesting a general plan of study, 
the want ot which is every day 
more sensibly felt. 

The project of laws for the poli- 
tical and judicial administration of 
departments, which were laid be- 
fore the executive at the close of 
the last session, will be returned to 
you, with such objections thereto 
as seem to me expedient. | will 
not assert that such objections will 
render these important laws per- 
fect, but your intelligence, and the 
time that will be afforded you for 
their deliberate discussion, inspire 
me with a confidence that your 
labours will make them so, and 
that their utility will be acknow- 
ledged throughout the republic. 
The executive is persuaded that 
these two laws will correct the 
errors which exist in the govern- 
ment of departments, and will par- 
tially improve the administration 
of justice, by making it a positive 
and substantial blessing to the 
people, who complain with much 
reason of the extensive jurisdiction 
embraced by the only three tribu- 
nals of appeal which we possess, 
and of the circumscribed power o 
the municipalities. But that this 
blessing may he rendered com- 
plete, it is absolutely necessary © 
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sue a law respecting the reve- 
ques of corporation lands, since 
the health, convenience, and orna- 
ment of our towns, the state of the 
roads, and the facilities of com- 
munication, require certain funds, 
without which, the municipalities 
will be mere ciphers in the state. 

I may state to you, that in 
general no unfavourable change 
has occurred in the progress and 
regularity of the constitutional re- 
gime. ‘The authorities daily re- 
spect our institutions more and 
more; and the citizens enjoy the 
free privilege of demanding the ful- 
filment of the laws. It would, in- 
deed, be a phenomenon in politics, 
ifan infant society like ours could 
arrive at its height of prosperity 
without obstacles and slight oscilla- 
tions. Colombia has still to expe- 
rience the effects of the wanderings 
of ignorance and the incessant in- 
trigues of our enemies; although 
itis true, that neither can impede 
her advance to that point at which 
she must one day arrive. The 
disturbances in Pasto, which, from 
the nature of the country, and the 
character of the people, threatened 
to be of long duration, have sub- 
sided ; and the government has 
visited them with as much indul- 
gence as was compatible with pub- 
lie security. ‘That activity and 
vigilance which suffocated this 
germ of disunion, will do the same 
on all occasions where deluded 
persons suffer themselves to be 
seduced into the commission of 
disorders. The people desire to 
live in peace under protection of 
the laws, and whilst they them- 
selves take charge of the public 
tranquillity, and support our insti- 
tutions, the republic will enjoy in- 
ternal quiet, and the standing army 
will have fewer duties to discharge. 


Our internal commerce requires 
some regulations, in order to sup- 
press the abuses committed by our 
sailors, and to protect navigation ; 
and our commerce carried on with 
the coasts inhabited by wandering 
tribes, requires some special laws, 
in order to spare the executive 
those embarrassments which it has 
experienced in this particular of 
late years. I require from con- 


gress a law denying letters of 


citizenship to individuals of any 
nation with whom the republic 
may be at war. ‘This is a law to 
be found in the code of a nation 
that may be truly called free, and 
any demonstration of its necessity 
appears to me superfluous. 

The exhaustion of the national 
treasury will continue to be sen- 


sibly felt whilst the payment of 


arrears falls on the annual revenue, 
and the system continues to pre- 
vail of not fixing the publie ex- 
penses, and providing correspond- 
ent funds for meeting them. ‘To 
those causes of fiscal embarrass- 
ment may be added at present, 
the necessity we have been under 
of increasing the standing army, 
with a view of opposing a vigorous 
resistance to the hostile under- 
takings of Spain. I cannot give 
you an accurate idea of the im- 
provement that has been made in 
the treasury department, in virtue 
of the laws issued in the last ses- 
sion, owing to the short period 
that has elapsed since their publi- 
cation. The executive has given 
that tone and impulse that wete 
so essentially wanted in the general 
administration, the custom-houses, 
and treasuries of departments, al- 
ways consulting, however, the 
strictesteconomy. I hope that m 
the course of the present legisla- 
ture, you will digest a systematic 
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arrangement of the tithe rents, a 
reform in the law of direct con- 
tribution, and such other objects 
as the executive will point out to 
you in virtue of the privilege it 
derives from the constitution to 
that effect. 

The various and unpleasant 
questions that were agitated re- 
garding the loan of March, 1822, 
have been set at rest in a manner 
satisfactory to the parties, and 
honourable to the republic. For 
this purpose, the executive had 
recourse to the powers granted by 
you in the act of the Ist of July, 
1823, and the result shall be in 
due time laid before you. The 
congress must be highly gratified 
in learning that our conduct in this 
transaction has met with the gene- 
ral approbation of those respect- 
able persons in foreign countries 
who were best able to appreciate 
the difficulties which enveloped it. 

I shall likewise give you a most 
circumstantial account of the mode 
and the terms on which the loan 


decreed on the 30th of June of 


last year has been raised. To 
those who are acquainted with the 
histories of other nations, the con- 
ditions of this loan have appeared 
highly favourable. The executive 
has observed, that its agents have 
confined themselves to the instruc- 
tions they received on leaving the 
capital: their operations have been 
conducted under the eye and di- 
rection of the Colombian minister 
an London, and the conduct of this 
gmblic functionary has obtained the 
applause of all who have observed 
him narrowly. It has been a 
source of great satisfaction to the 
executive, that the new loan was 
not negociated until the question 
of the old one had been satisfac- 
torily disposed of: and the con- 
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sequence was, that the former was 
contracted under most favourable 
circumstances, which, by having 
been taken advantaye of at the 
moment, saved us from the bur- 
densome conditions to which we 
must, otherwise, have submitted, 
You will examine the documents 
which will be presented to you 
with accuracy and discretion, and 
you will receive all the necessary 
information thereon from the se- 
cretary of the treasury, since in 
this examination are comprised the 
interests of our constituents, the 
honour of the government, and 
the good faith of the republic. | 
can congratulate myself, by anti- 
cipation, with the assurance that 
the congress and the nation will be 
well pleased with this transaction. 

It is essential to the public pros- 
perity and national credit, that you 
employ a portion of your labours 
in funding the national debt, Every 
year that passes accumulates fresh 
embarrassments in this particular 
for the succeeding ones, The 
debt embraces various periods, ob- 
jects, and creditors, without a pro- 
per classification of each. You 
know well that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that a classification of those 
periods be made, as well as pro- 
vision for the punctual payment 0! 
the interest, and the gradual ex- 
tinction of the principal. Although 
a law on this subject was passed 
last session, you will agree with 
me in thinking that it is imperiect 
and informal. 

The standing army continues ( 
give proofs of its obedience to the 
laws. Although no enemies i 
to be found within the repablic 
with whom to contend, it has re- 
mained on the war footing re quired 
by the state of Furopean politics. 


The executive has carried into 
eficet 
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eect so much of the law which 
provided for the levying 50,000 
men as was necessary in order to 
reinforce the auxiliary army of 
Peru, to cover the coast depart- 
ments, and to organize several 
corps of reserve in the interior. 
ders have been given for form- 
ing the national militia throughout 
the country, on the principle laid 
down by the congress of Giclita 
insomuch that several corps of ci- 
tizens, who recognize the defence 
of the country as their first duty, 
arenow added to our battalions. 
You will examine the provisional 
decrees which the executive has 
issued for the due observance of 
the law on this subject, and will 
establish a permanent system for 
the national militia in all the 
branches and objects of its orga- 
nzation. These measures, and 
the abundant elements of war 
which we possess, have placed the 
republic in a condition to present 
itself armed at all points, in defence 
ofits liberty and independence. 
Our naval force is undergoing 
that improvement and _ increase 
which, in our immediate circum- 
stances, it requires. The Colom- 
bian flag has made itself respected 
throughout the seas; and where 
thas encountered that of Spain, it 
as left a monument of the supe- 
nority which it derives from the 
valour of its sailors. ‘The execu- 
tive has adopted measures for fix- 
ing the strength of our navy, as 
well on our rivers and coasts as on 
the high seas, and for laying aside 
such vessels as occasion immense 
*xpenses, without being’ of the 
‘lightest service. Little, however, 
‘an be done in this department, 
unless education be encouraged 
‘mong our naval officers, and until 


the laws to which I have elsewhere 
1895. 
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referred be enforced. Naval in- 
struction is taught in Carthagena 
and Guayaquil, as far as the small 
funds which the executive can 
supply for this purpose will per- 
mit; but it can make but little 
progress until warmly protected 
by congress. Having already re- 
presented the state of the army to 
congress in my former messages, 
pointing out such laws as appeared 
to me necessary and just, I shall con- 
tent myself with naming the sub- 
ject, in the hope that during the 
present session you will take this 
interesting object into your con- 
sideration. 

Such is the state of our republic 
in the various branches of its ad- 
ministration; possessing friendship 
and good intelligence with Ame- 
rican and foreign governments ; 
regularity in its conventions and 
treaties; order and tranquillity at 
home ; respect and submission to 
the laws; free exercise of the 
liberty of the press ; the dissemi- 
nation and advancement of public 
education ; well-founded hopes of 
improvement in the state of our 
treasury; an army covered with 
laurels, and zealously devoted to 
the cause of independence and 
liberty ; together with sufficient 
resources for supporting, under 
every event, our dignity, our go- 
vernment, and our laws. It be- 
longs to you, gentlemen, to remove 
such obstacles as impede the rapid 
march of the republic to its height 
of prosperity, and to reform those 
errors which the public voice and 
your own judgments condemn. “If 
we take a retrospective view, and 
contemplate what Colombia was 
when she published her code, we 
shall recognize with surprise the 
grand career we have since run, 


and the enormous difficulties we 
vu have 
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have surmounted, This reflection 
should animate us to persevere 
with zeal, honour, and patriotism 
in the exercise of our respective 
faculties. The executive has rea- 
son to expect these virtues from 
the representatives who compose 
the legislative assemblies, and you 
may rely confidently on receiving 
from me such assistance as my 
experience in the administration 
may enable me to afford; and 
above all, the strictest punctuality 
in the execution of your wise re- 
solves, 

Francisco De PAULASANTANDER. 

Bogota, Jan, 2, 1825—15. 


Speech of his Excellency the Pre- 
sident of the United Mexican 
States, on closing the Session 
of the Constitutional Federal 
Congress. 


“ Gentlemen of the Federal 
Congress, —In conformity with the 
constitutional law, I laid before 
the chambers in January of the 
present year, the state of the re- 
public; and I now have the ho- 
nour of announcing, that from that 
time to the present, our situation 
has been sensibly improving, and 
that our nation, far from retro- 
grading or becoming weaker, has 
been acquiring strength, and ad- 
vancing in the career of prosperity 
and power. 

“The federal bond has been 

nerally preserved and consoli- 

ted. The greater part of the 
states have sanctioned their con- 
stitution, or are about to do so. 
Each of them labours in esta- 
blishing or in rectifying its admi- 
nistration. All of them will shew 
an emulation and zeal, as they 
have partly done, to supply the 
contingent which corresponds with 
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their extent, and without which 
the institutions by which we are 
governed would become inert and 
powerless. In a word, looking at 
the data which we have on this 
head, and the good fortune and 
happiness with which heaven has 
hitherto advanced the fortunes of 
the republic, we may hope that 
each state, proceeding in its own 
orbit, towards its own good, with- 
out neglecting that of the federa- 
tion, and revolving (if we may be 
allowed the expression) around 
the common government, will ex- 
hibit, in political order, an im- 
posing spectacle of equilibrium, 
with the precision and the harmony 
which distinguish the great masses 
of our universe. 

* The executive power has nei- 
ther lost, nor could lose, sight of 
morals and knowledge; and to 
promote what regards them, a 
junta is actually employed ina 
great project of public education, 
in order that Mexicans may 
no longer be under the necessity 
of going in search of improve- 
ment to other countries. At the 
same time establishments, tending 
to promote the dignity and the 
grandeur of the republic, its agri- 
culture, together with its com- 
merce and industry, have all been 
advancing in a manner Very a 
ceptible to those who, casting thelr 
eyes back upon past times, recol- 
lect their condition in the days o! 
our humiliation and slavery. 

“Thus the idea 1s produced 
and confirmed in us, that the spin 
of regulating every thing byt 
government, and of mixing wit 
every thing, is the most wee 
means which it can employ to ¢ 
minish or banish, perhaps for ever, 
abundance and wealth; 40 that, 


: a 
on the contrary, to introduce 
encourage 
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encourage them, an enlightened 
and beneficent administration 
ought only to remove important 
obstacles, leaving the rest to the 
action and interest of individuals. 
“ At present, in what respects 
the management and direction of 
the finances, the labours which 
have been completed and those 
which have been prepared are im- 
mense. Confining myself to the 
results, the chambers should be 
acquainted that the army has been 
paid, that the military magazines 
have been provided, that the civil 
list has been satisfied, that the last 
lan has been realized on advan- 
tgeous terms, that their subsist- 
ence-money and credit have been 
pad to the cultivators of tobacco, 
thata part of the debt has been 
extinguished, that paper money 
no longer exists, that a consider- 
able quantity of arms and all sorts 
of stores have been acquired, and 
that funds have been allocated at 
different places for the purchase 
of vessels (of war), that a system 
of order and economy has been 
troduced which has saved large 
sums, and that the administration 
of the public money only needs 
for its consolidation and perfection 
decision on some projects sub- 
mitted to the legislative body. 
“The military branch is like- 
‘ise proceeding towards a sensible 
“provement. The corps of all 
“ms is completing. Discipline 
S re-establishing. The law on 
desertion will powerfully contri- 
bute to promote this object. At 
‘he same time, the state of Chiapas 
has been garrisoned. Our frontier 
* the west and the north has 
‘een fortified with particular at- 
ention to the side of Tejas; and 
the labours which have been un- 
dertaken, and are still prosecuted, 
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to form a general plan of defence, 
(for which engineers, formed among 
ourselves, have gone to draw plans 
of our coasts, mountains, and ap- 
proaches), will always do honour 
to the knowledge of the Mexican 
staff, and evince, in a decisive 
manner, the vigilance and circum- 
spection of the executive power, 

“ As regards our navy, although 
it has been well supplied and ma- 
naged, yet, if we attend to the 
number and force of our vessels, 
it may be said that it has scarce 
passed its infancy. The govern- 
ment had thought that they might 
reckon by this time upon a re- 
spectable force in both seas; but 
inevitable obstacles have, till now, 
deprived us of that assistance 
which we shall indubitably obtain 
in a few months. In the tmean 
time, an expedition has sailed to 
provide the Californias with all 
kinds of assistance. Our port of 
Manzanillo, one of the most secure, 
spacious, and magnificent of the 
globe, has been ordered to be re- 
paired ; and the port of Galveston 
has been fortified. Orders have 
been given to construct gun-boats 
in our territory, by which means 
our resources will multiply, civi- 
lization will advance, commerce 
will increase, and that which 
ought to interest us the most 
the art of ship-building—of which 
we so much stand in need, espe- 
cially in the Pacific, will begin to 
prosper. 

“ Our judicial administration, 
was incomplete and lame, before 
we possessed a supreme court to 
decide questions of general inter- 
est, and to provide for what the 
territory and the finances of the 
federation require. But, for- 
tunately, on the 15th of March, 


the supreme court of justice was 
uv 2 installed. 
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the chaos 
plunged by the want of it will be 


probation. 
will be one of the most memorable 
in our history, increases the power 
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installed. ‘The powers of the state 
are now in the plenitude of their 
exercise, and when the law which 
regulates in detail its jurisdiction 


and proceedings shall be concluded, 


into which we were 


removed. — Thus, although some 


disagreeable occurrences may have 
taken place in the mean time, and 
some isolated disturbances may 
have been exhibited, considering 
things in general, and taking a 
rapid view of our interior, we shall 
be convinced that order and union 
exist in the republic ; that the go- 
vernment is consolidating at a 
rapid rate; that the germs of our 
well-being are unfolding them- 
selves beyond our expectation ; 
and, what ought to fill us with 
complacency, and even with pride, 
that this is realizing itself by esta- 


blishing a system difficult and new 


on the basis of knowledge. 


“ The view of our relations with 


most foreign states is equally flat- 
tering and satisfactory with our 
internal condition, and the cham- 
bers have a prospect of fortune, 
splendour, and greatness, which 


the powers of the republic will 


consolidate by good faith, justice, 
and moderation. 


England, the 
most powerful state of Europe, 
in respect to us, has acknowledged 


the independence of Anahuac, and 


that nation, which living thousands 
of leagues from our shores, may 
yet be said to inhabit the Ameri- 


can continent, and to border on 
our confines, has concluded on 
this basis treaties of amity, navi- 


gation, and commerce, which have 
been duly submitted to the cham- 
bers, and now received their ap- 
Such an event, which 
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and consideration of the republic; 
and its example will not fail to be 
imitated by ultramarine powers, 
who cannot, did they desire it, do 
us harm, and whom we can benefit 
by opening to them our markets 
under the same guarantee. Per- 
haps some years will pass before 
a certain power will offer to re- 
cognize us, and confess the legiti- 
macy of our emancipation, although 
that power ought to have been the 
first to anticipate it ; and although 
many opportunities have been pre- 
sented for that purpose, determined 
on self-destruction, and existing in 
a condition of weakness and con- 
sumption, its eyes acquire new 
animation to direct against us their 
threatening looks. But these pa- 
roxysms of fury will one day 
cease, and when theepoch of recon- 
ciliation arrives—an epoch which 
we desire no less for our good 
than for its own—then it will ac- 
knowledge, that while its impotent 
rage endeavoured to deprive us of 
liberty and all its advantages, we, 
on the contrary, were animated 
towards it with sentiments of mo- 
deration, benevolence, and gene- 
rosity. 

“ Coming now to the American 
nations, I have to state that our 
plenipotentiary has already re- 
sided some time in Washington, 
in all the plenitude of diplomatic 
acknowledgment, while in a short 
time the plenipotentiary of the 
United States of the north, who 
has already reached our territory, 
will reside in our capital. On the 
same footing, the ambassador 0! 
our sister republic and ally, the 
warlike Colombia, remains amongs! 
us, and about to nominate, as $00" 
as possible on our part, 4 plenipe- 
tentiary, we have at present ® 


charge d’affaires in that ss 
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The minister of the United States 
of Central America has some time 
igo resented his credentials, and 
fee solemnly recognized in 
Mexico, while the Mexican go- 
rernment, on its part, has proposed 
to the senate a reciprocal mission 
tothese states. Finally, a mission 
has set out to put us in contact 
with the head of the church; and 
desiring to lose no opportunity of 
promoting our improvement,youths 
have been appointed to devote 
themselves to the study of diplo- 
macy, and some pensioners from 
our Academy have been selected, 
who, by acquiring the best taste in 
the fine arts, may be able to trans- 
plant them into our republic. 
“But when speaking of our 
external relations, it is proper that 
Ishould call the attention of the 
chambers to an event which natu- 
rally interests every American, 
which raises the feeling of their 
power and dignity, and which, al- 
though it occurred in an isolated 
point, must be considered as a 
domestic circumstance to all Ame- 
nea. In the plains of Ayacucho, 
the monster of tyranny has breath- 
ed its last, and the power of the 
Peninsula has for ever terminated 
on our continent. Valour, con- 
stancy, and tried disinterestedness, 
are the characteristics of that me- 
morable day. An army without 
pay, a victorious force, incompa- 
tably less, a most obstinate and 
sustained resistance, and a rout the 
most complete and universal which 
could be desired, present a model 
of republican heroism, and a well- 
merited title to immortality for 
Sucre, for his army, and for the 
Liberator. A treaty of alliance 
had already identified the most 
essential interests, the fortunes and 
the destiny of Mexico and Colom- 


~ 


bia; and we have been in conse- 
quence invited to the assembly of 
the representatives of the American 
republics, which is soon to take 
place, for the purpose of securing 
the establishment of their general 
emancipation, and neutralizing the 
oppressive views and projects of 
those who desire to extinguish 
among Americans the feelings, 
nay, even the idea and the memory 
of liberty and independence. 

“ The time has therefore arri- 
ved, in which the nation may in- 
dulge its pride, since it owes so 
much to its good sense and its good 
feeling, and in which the chambers 
may enjoy the purest pleasure in 
seeing the happy issue of their 
labours, their zeal, and their exer- 
tions for the public good. Much 
yet remains to be done to reach 
the point at which the nation ought 
toaim. Weare as yet only ne 
but the soil is of the most fertile 
kind, and we have at hand moisture 
in abundance. With what satis- 
faction then, and with what zeal 
ought the powers of the nation to 
cultivate the precious field which 
has been intrusted to them. For 
my part, and to conclude, I have 
the honour to recommend to the 
legislative body the passing of 
several grave and important mea- 
sures, which are pending, and 
which benumb the course of ad- 
ministration. In the mean time 
the government trusts that the in- 
terval of the recess, will be em- 
ployed in preparing and forwarding 
the labours of the commissions, 
that when the time of the meeting 
of the chambers arrives, they may 
resolve and consult, in the mos 
expeditious manner, to promote 
the advancement and felicity of the 
republic, which we all desire to see 


. . ° ” 
at its height as soon as possible. 
ANSWER 
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ANSWER OF HiS EXCELLENCY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS TO 
THE FOREGOING SPEECH. 
 Sir,—Truly the public welfare 

advances and acquires perfection 

among us, as we have just been 
told in the speech of the first ma- 

istrate of the executive power. 
t isonly a year since we laboured 

at our constitution, and the new 
order of things has already nearly 
reached its full development. The 
impulse which appears in the 
career of free nations comes, in a 
great measure, from the new 
world—an impulse given by the 
general will, regulated and sus- 
tained by laws well considered, 
like those which compose our 
valuable federal code, must keep 
us in perpetual progress, and must 
raise our republic to a splendour 
and opulence easy to be foreseen. 
We are still in our infancy. This 
is the first constitutional congress 
of the federation ; and if we join 
to what the government has said 
what is greatest in the deliberations 
and labours of both chambers 
during the period of their first 
session, it will be seen that every 
thing is important, and that every 
thing is conformable to the spirit 
and the nature of the system which 
regulates us. 

‘** Well-meditated projects for 
perfecting the exercise of the su- 
preme judicial power of the feder- 
ation; for organizing the active 
militia; for defining the privileges 
which, by combining the public 
with individual interest, secure the 
fruits of their exertions to talent 
and industry; for regulating the 
army, and preventing disorder, or 
chastising it, consistently with the 
self-respect of the soldier; for 
establishi 
rage our commerce, and facilitate 


ing anew port, to encou-- 


the export of the first-fruits of 
our nascent agriculture : and—that 
which is of the greatest importance 
—for establishing a concordat with 
the apostolic see, for placing us in 
communication with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and for providing pastors 
to the Mexican church, which now 
exists in an orphan state ;—such, 
together with the debates worthy 
of the zealous representatives of 
this new nation on the treaty of 
commerce and friendship between 
us and the king of Great Britain, 
appear amid the labours and deli- 
berations of the last five months. 
All this is important to the nation, 
andall is conformable to the federal 
system. Eternal honour to the 
representatives and the president 
of the United States of Mexico who 
carry forward this great people to 
the highest destinies! It is true 
that the greater part of our projects, 
although discussed in the chamber 
in which they originated, still re- 
main under the examination of the 
chamber of revision. It was not 
allowable for us to precipitate the 
legislative march of the two assem 

blies combined to deliberate—a 
march as majestic as slow in its 
very nature ; nor did the law per- 
mit us to lengthen the session 
beyond the present day ; but the 
same law which now prorogues Us 
will assemble us at its usual time, 
and the nation will again see us em- 
ployed in perfecting « ur labours. 

Inaugural Address of John Quincy 

Adams, as President of the 

United States. 

“In compliance with an usage 
coeval with the existence of our 
federal constitution, and sanctlo 
by the example of my predeces- 
sors in the career upon which 


am about to enter, I appear, ™ 
fellow- 
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gllow-citizens, in your presence, 
wd in that of Heaven, to bind 
ayself by the solemnities of re- 
igious obligation to the faithful 
yerformance of the duties allotted 
i) me in the station to which 
[have been called. 

“In unfolding to my country- 
men the principles by which I 
shall be governed in the fulfil- 
ment of those duties, my first 
resort will be to that constitution, 
which I shall swear, to the best of 
my ability, to preserve, protect, 
and defend. That revered in- 
strument enumerates the powers, 
ad prescribes the duties, of the 
executive magistrate ; and, in its 
first words, declares the purposes 
to which these, and the whole 
action of the government insti- 
tuted by it, should be invariably 
and sacredly devoted :—to form 
amore perfect union, establish 
justice, ensure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty 
to the people of this union, in 
their successive generations. 
Since the adoption of this social 
compact, one of these generations 
has passed away. Itis the work 
of our forefathers. Administered 
by some of the most eminent men 
who contributed to its formation, 
through a most eventful period in 
the annals of the world, and 
through all the vicissitudes of 
peace and war, incidental to the 
condition of associated men, it has 
hot disappointed the hopes and 
aspirations of those illustrious 
benefactors of their age and na- 
tion. It has promoted the lasting 
welfare of that country so dear to 
us all; it has, to an extent far 
beyond the ordinary lot of hu- 
wanity, secured the freedom and 
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happiness of this people. We 
now receive it as a precious in- 
heritance from those to whom we 
are indebted for its establishment, 
doubly bound by the examples 
which they have left us, and by 
the blessings which we have en- 
joyed, as the fruits of their 
labours, to transmit the same un- 
impaired to the succeeding gene- 
ration. 

“In the compass of 86 years 
since this great national covenant 
was instituted, a body of laws, 
enacted under its authority, and 
in conformity with its provisions, 
has unfolded its powers, and car- 
ried into practical operation its 
effective energies. Subordinate 
departments have distributed the 
executive functions in their various 
relations to foreign affairs, to the 
revenue and expenditures, and to 
the military force of the Union, 
by land and sea. A co-ordinate 
department of the judiciary has 
expounded the constitution and 
the laws ; settling, in harmonious 
coincidence with the legislative 
will, numerous weighty questions 
of construction, which the imper- 
fection of human language had 
rendered unavoidable. The year 
of Jubilee, since the first forma- 
tion of our union, is just elapsed— 
that of the declaration of our in- 
dependence is at hand. ‘Lhe con- 
summation of both was effected 
by this constitution. 

“Since that period, a popu- 
lation of four millions has multi- 
plied to twelve; a territory 
bounded by the Mississippi has 
been extended from sea to sea; 
new states have been admitted to 
the Union, in numbers nearly 
equal to those of the first con- 
federation; treaties of peace, 
amity, and commerce, have been 
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concluded with the principal do- 
minions of the earth; the people 
of other nations, inhabitants of 
regions acquired, not by conquest, 
but by compact, have been united 
with us in the participation of 
rights and duties, of our burdens 
and blessings; the forest has 
fallen by the axe of our woods- 
men; the soil has been made to 
teem by the tillage of our farmers; 
our commerce has whitened every 
ocean; the dominion of man over 
physical nature has been extended 
by the invention of our artists: 
liberty and law have marched 
hand in hand; all the purposes 
of human association have been 
accomplished as_ effectively as 
under any other government on 
the globe; and at a cost little ex- 
ceeding, in a whole generation, 
the expenditure of other nations 
in a single year. 

“Such is the unexaggerated 
picture of our condition, under a 
constitution founded upon the 
republican principle of equal 
rights. ‘T’o admit that this pic- 
ture has its shades, ts but to say 
that it is still the condition of men 
upon earth. From evil, physical, 
moral, and political, it is not our 
claim to be exempt. We have 
suffered, sometimes by the visi- 
tation of Heaven, through disease ; 
often by the wrongs and injustice 
of other nations, even to the ex- 
tremities of war; and lastly, by 
dissensions among ourselves — 
dissensions, perhaps, inseparable 
from the enjoyment of freedom, 
but which have, more than once, 
appeared to threaten the disso- 
lution of the Union, and, with it, 
the overthrow of all the enjoy- 
ments of our present lot, and all 
our earthly hopes of the future. 

e causes of these dissensions 
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have been various: founded upon 
differences of speculation in the 
theory of republican governments, 
upon conflicting views of policy 
in our relations with foreign na- 
tions—upon jealousies of partial 
and sectional interests, aggravated 
by prejudices and prepossessions 
which strangers to each other are 
ever apt to entertain. 

“It is a source of gratification 
and of encouragement to me, to 
observe that the great result of 
this experiment upon the theory 
of human rights has, at the close 
of that generation by which it was 
formed, been crowned with suc- 
cess equal to the most sanguine 
expectations of its founders. 
Union, justice, tranquillity, the 
common defence, the general 
welfare, and the blessings of |i- 
berty—all have been promoted 
by the government under which 
we have lived. Standing at this 
point of time, looking back to 
that generation which has gone 
by, and forward to that which is 
advancing, we may, at once, in- 
dulge in grateful exultation, and 
in cheering hope. From the ex- 
perience of the past, we derive 
instructive lessons for the future. 
Of the two great political parties 
which have divided the opinions 
and feelings of our country, the 
candid and the just will now ad- 
mit, that both have contributed 
splendid talents, spo’ less integrity, 
ardent patriotism, and disinter- 
ested sacrifices, to the formation 
and administration of this govern- 
ment; and that both have re- 
quired a liberal indulgence for 4 
portion of human infirmity and 
error. The revolutionary wars of 
Europe, commencing precisely 
the moment when the government 


of the United States first wen" 
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into operation under this consti- 
tution, excited a collision of 
sentiments and of sympathies, 
which kindled all the passions, 
and imbittered the conflict of 

ies, till the nation was in- 
yolved in war, and the Union was 
shaken to its centre. ‘This time 
of trial embraced a period of five 
and twenty years, during which 
the policy of the Union, in its re- 
lations with Europe, constituted 
the principal basis of our political 
divisions, and the most arduous 
part of the action of our federal 
government. With the catas- 
trophe in which the wars of the 
French Revolution terminated, 
and our own subsequent peace 
with Great Britain, this baneful 
weed of party strife was uprooted. 
From that time, no difference of 
principle, connected either with 
the theory of government, or with 
our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, has existed, or been called 
forth, in force sufficient to sustain 
acontinued combination of parties, 
orto give more than wholesome 
animation to public sentiment, or 
legislative debate. Our political 
creed is without a dissenting voice 
that can be heard. That the will 
of the people is the source, and 
the happiness of the people the 
end, of all the legitimate govern- 
ment upon earth—that the best 
security for the beneficence, and 
the best guarantee against the 
abuse of power, consist in the 
freedom, the purity, and the fre- 
quency of popular elections—that 
the general government of the 
Union, and the separate govern- 
ments of the states, are all sove- 
reignties of limited powers, fellow 
servants of the same masters, un- 
controlled within their respective 
spheres, uncontrollable by en- 
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croachments upon each other— 
that the firmest security of peace 
is the preparation, during peace, 
of the defences of war — that a 
rigorous economy, and accounta- 
bility of public expenditures, 
should guard against the aggra- 
vation, and alleviate, when possi- 
ble, the burden of taxation—that 
the military should be kept in 
strict subordination to the civil 
power--that the freedom of the 
press and of religious opinion 
should be inviolate—that the 
policy of our country is peace, 
and the ark of our salvation union, 
are articles of faith upon which 
we are all now agreed. If there 
have been those who doubted 
whether a confederated repre- 
sentative democracy were a go- 
vernment competent to the wise 
and orderly management of the 
common concerns of a mighty 
nation, those doubts have been 
dispelled. If there have been 
projects of partial confederacies 
to be erected upon the ruins of 
the Union, they have been scat- 
tered to the winds. If they have 
been dangerous attachments to one 
foreign nation, and antipathies 
against another, they have been 
extinguished. ‘Ten years of peace, 
at home and abroad, have as- 
suaged the animosities of political 
contention, and blended into har- 
mony the most discordant ele- 
ments of public opinion. There 
still remains one effort of mag- 
nanimity, one sacrifice of preju- 
dice and passion,to be made by the 
individuals throughout the nation 
who have heretofore followed the 
standards of political party. It 
is that of discarding every rem- 
nant of rancour against each other ; 
of embracing as countrymen and 


friends, and of yielding to talents 
and 
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and virtue alone, that confidence 
which, in times of contention for 
principles, was bestowed only upon 
those who bore the badge of 
party communion. 

“ The collisions of party spirit, 
which originate in speculative 
opinions, or in different views of 
administrative policy, are in their 
nature transitory. Those which 
are founded on geographical di- 
visions, adverse interests of soil, 
climate, and modes of domestic 
life, are more permanent, and 
therefore, perhaps, more dange- 
rous. It is this which gives 
inestimable value to the character 
of our government, at once federal 
and national. It holds out to us 
a perpetual admonition to preserve 
alike, and with equal anxiety, the 
rights of each individual state in 
its own government, and the 
rights of the whole nation in that 
of the Union, Whatsoever is of 
domestic concernment, uncon- 
nected with the other members of 
the Union, or with foreign lands, 
helongs exclusively to the ad- 
ministration of the state govern- 
ments, Whatsoever directly in- 
volves the rights and interests of 
the federative fraternity, or of 
foreign powers, is of the resort 
of this general government. The 
duties of both are obvious in the 
general principle, though some- 
times perplexed with difficulties 
in the detail, To respect the rights 
of the state governments is in the 
inviolable duty of that of the 
Union; the government of every 
state will feel its own obligation to 
respect and preserve the rights of 
the whole. The prejudices, every 
where too commonly entertained 
against distant strangers, are worn 
away, and the jealousies of jar- 
ring interests are allayed by the 
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composition and functions of the 
great national councils, annually 
assembled from all quarters of 
the Union at this place. Here 
the distinguished men from every 
section of our country, while meet- 
ing to deliberate upon the great 
interests of those by whom they 
are deputed, learn to estimate 
the talents, and to do justice to 
the virtues of each other. The 
harmony of the nation is pro- 
moted, and the whole Union is 
knit together by the sentiments 
of mutual respect, the habits of 
social intercourse, and the ties of 
personal friendship, formed be- 
tween the representatives of its 
several parts, in the performance 
of their service at this metropolis, 

“ Passing from this general 
review of the purposes and in- 
junctions of the federal constitu- 
tion, and their results, as indicating 
the first traces of the path ofduty 
in the discharge of my public 
trust, I turn to the administration 
of my immediate predecessor, as 
the second. It has passed away 
in a period of profound peace ; 
how much to the satisfaction of 
our country, and to the honour of 
our country’s name, is known to 
you all. The great features ol 
its policy, in general concurrence 
with the will of the legislature, 
have been — to cherish peace, 
while preparing for defensive 
war; to yield exact justice (0 
other nations, and maintain the 
rights of our own; to cherish the 
principles of freedom and of equal 
rights, wherever they were Pro 
claimed; to discharge, with all 
possible promptitude, the national 
debt; to reduce, within the nar- 
rowest limits of efficiency, the 
military force; to improve the 


organization and discipline of the 
army ; 
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army; to provide and sustain a 
school of military science; to 
extend equal protection to all the 

at interests of the nation; to 
promote the civilization of the 
Indian tribes; and to proceed in 
the great system of internal im- 
provements within the limits of 
the constitutional power of the 
Union. Under the pledge of 
these promises, made by that 
eminent citizen at the time of his 
first induction to this office, in his 
career of eight years, the internal 
taxes have been repealed ; sixty 
millions of the public debt have 
been discharged ; provision has 
been made for the comfort and 
relief of the aged and indigent 
among the surviving warriors 
of the revolution; the regular 
armed force has been reduced, 
and its constitution revised and 
perfected, the accountability for 
the expenditure of public monies 
has been made more effective ; 
the Floridas have been peaceably 
acquired, and our boundary has 
been extended to the Pacific 
Ocean ; the independence of the 
southern nations of this hemi- 
sphere has been recognized, and 
recommended by example and by 
counsel to the potentates of 
Europe : progress has been made 
inthe defence of the country by 
fortifications, and the increase of 
the navy; towards the effectual 
suppression of the African traffic 
in slaves; in alluring the abo- 
riginal hunters of our land to the 
cultivation of the soil and of the 
mind; in exploring the interior 
regions of the Union; and in pre- 
paring, by scientific researches and 
surveys, for the further applica- 
tion of our national resources to 
the internal improvement of our 
country. 
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“In this brief outline of the 
promise and performance of my 
immediate predecessor, the line 
of duty for his successor is clearly 
delineated. ‘To pursue, to their 
consummation, those purposes of 
improvement in our common con- 
dition, instituted or recommended 
by him, will embrace the whole 
sphere of my obligations. 

“To the topic of internal im- 
provement, emphatically urged by 
him at his inauguration, I recur 
with peculiar satisfaction. It is 
that from which I am convinced 
that the unborn millions of our 
posterity, who are in future ages 
to people this continent, will de- 
rive their most fervent gratitude 
to the founders of the Union—that 
in which the beneficent action of 
its government will be most deep- 
ly felt and acknowledged. The 
magnificence and splendour of 
their public works are among che 
imperishable glories of the ancient 
republics. The roads and aque- 
ducts of Rome have been the ad- 
miration of all after ages, and 
have survived thousands of years 
after all her conquests have been 
swallowed up in despotism, or be- 
come the spoil of barbarians. 
Some diversity of opinion has 
prevailed with regard to the pow- 
ers of congress for legislation 
upon objects of this nature. ‘The 
most respectful deference is due 
to doubts originating in pure pa- 
triotism, and sustained by vene- 
rated authority. But nearly 20 
years have passed since the con 
struction of the first national road 
was commenced. ‘The authority 
for its construction was then ques- 
tioned. To how many thousands 
of our country has it “ger a 
benefit? ‘To what single indivi-- 
dual has it ever proved an injury? 

Repeated 
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Repeated liberal and candid dis- 
cussions in the legislature have 
conciliated the sentiments and ap- 

roximated the opinions of en- 
f htened minds, upon the question 
of constitutional power. I cannot 
but hope that, by the same pro- 
cess of friendly, patient, and per- 
severing deliberation, all constitu- 
tional objections will ultimately be 
removed. The extent and limita- 
tion of the powers of the general 
government, in relation to this 
transcendantly important interest, 
will be settled and acknowledged 
to the common satisfaction of all ; 
and every speculative scruple will 
be solved by a practical public 
blessing. 

“ Fellow citizens, you are ac- 
quainted with the peculiar circum- 
stances of the recent election, 
which have resulted in affording 
me the opportunity of addressing 
you at this time. You have heard 
the exposition of the principles 
which will direct me in the fulfil- 
ment of the high and solemn trust 
imposed upon me in this station. 
Less possessed of your confidence, 
in advance, than any of my prede- 
cessors, I am deeply conscious of 
the prospect that I shall stand 
more and oftener in need of your 
indulgence. Intentions, upright 
and pure; a heart devoted to the 
welfare of our country, and the 
unceasing application of all the fa- 
culties allotted to me to her service, 
are all the pledges that I can give 
for the faithful performance of the 
arduous duties I am to undertake. 
To the guidance of the legislative 
councils—to the assistance of the 
executive and subordinate depart- 
ments—to the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the respective state govern- 
ments—to the candid and liberal 


support of the people, so far as it 
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may be deserved by honest in- 
dustry and zeal, I shall look for 
whatever success may attend my 
public service. And knowing that, 
except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain, 
with fervent supplications for his 
favour, to his overruling Provi- 
dence I commit with humble but 
fearless confidence,my own fate,and 
the future destinies of my country.” 





The following is the copy of an 
address recently presented to the 
Emperor of Austria, by the arch- 
bishop of Venice, on the wretched 
state into which that once mighty 
city has fallen under the “ pater- 
nal” sway of the House of Austria. 
No doubt can be entertained of the 
genuineness of this very curious 
document. 

To His Majesty Francis the Se- 
cond, Emperor and King, §c. §¢. 

Sire, — Fourteen centuries of 
existence as the capital of a flou- 
rishing state and of an active and 
extensive commerce had rendered 
the city of Venice (in its origin 
without territory, and wanting the 
first elements of existence) the 
asylum of 118,000* inhabitants ; a 
wealthy aristocracy, that consumed 
the rich produce of the neighbour- 
ing districts, and which, aspiring 
at honourable employments, dif- 
fused its riches among the people; 
an arsenal, which with its activity 
maintained 3,000 families, more 
than sixty magistracies, sundry 
representative bodies, and sixty 
religious companies, which with 
their ramifications afforded the 








® The population of Venice in 1797 was 
137,240 hettinsts. In this number 
were comprised the districts of Burano, 
Murano, Torcello, and Malamocco, 0 
separated, and which formed then @ ¢ 


of 200,000 souls. 
means 
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means of decent and comfortable 
existence to many hundreds of 
families of various ranks ; finally, 
acourt of judicature, which from 
the celebrity of its extemporaneous 
eloquence attracted a multitude of 
clients from the provinces of the 
terra firma, and procured for nearly 
1,000 families comfort and riches ; 
—all these were resources which 
ceased on a sudden with the 
changes in our political existence. 
All these families from that mo- 
ment saw their fortunes change, 
and from being able, with their 
superfluities, to relieve the poor, 
always numerous in a city cele- 
brated for its charities, they were 
at once precipitated into the class 
of the indigent, and were numbered 
with those reduced to implore 
succour. 

This real and unexaggerated 
picture, which, as president of the 
General Commission of Benevo- 
lence, I presume to lay before 
your Majesty, at the same time 
that, according to the commands 
contained in your royal order on 
the 22d of December, 1823, I lay 
at your Majesty’s feet the general 
statement of the accounts to the 
3ist of December, 1824, has no 
other object than that of suppli- 
cating your merciful consideration 
in favour of our unhappy but vir- 
tuous people, who at the first view 
may appear slothful and idle, but 
who, in reality, can be accused of 
nothing but misfortune, arising 
from a most rapid change in cir- 
cumstances. 

Should your Majesty, on the 
representation of these too real 
and unvarnished facts, deign to 
give them consideration, your Ma- 
jesty will cease to be surprised 
how this population, once so flou- 
rishing from commerce and manu- 


factures, should be at this day 
reduced to 100,000 souls,* of 
which barely one-third part can 
be considered, | will not say afflu- 
ent, but possessing a sufticiency— 
calculating that in this third part 
are included those individuals in 
your Majesty's service, or those 
enjoying pensions, (both forming 
a principal branch of resource), 
while the remainder is reduced to 
the necessity of imploring from 
the munificence of your Majesty, 
and from the charity of others, 
precarious means of subsistence. 

Far from describing to your 
Majesty with fallacious and ex- 
aggerated expressions the daily 
decay of the population, I feel it 
my duty to submit to your Ma- 
jesty, sitting daily as president of 
the General Commission of Bene- 
volence, and thereby having the 
means of seeing closely, and in all 
their reality, the urgent and real 
wants of the population, that in- 
digence increases as rapidly as 
commercial activity diminishes, 
and that many of those meritorious 
individuals, originally contributors 
to, and supporters of, the above 
charitable institution, have been 
reduced to the necessity of im- 
ploring and receiving assistance 
from it. 

Such, Sire, and so great is the 
want of resources and of occupa- 
tion in this city, once so prosper- 
ous, that every day that the chari- 
table society co-operates with the 
ministry of the police (which has 
a. arn the greatest, ac- 





® This number contains the populktion 
of Venice alone, taken from the census of 
1824, the districts of Burano, Murano, and 
Malamocco being separated, Hence the 
real decline in the population of Venice 
alone, from 1797 to 1824, amounts to 
18,000 souls. 
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tivity and desire to do good), 
nothing is heard but the lamen- 
tutions of merchants fallen into 
extreme indigence—of mercantile 
captains complaining of want of 
employment —of seamen, manufac- 
turers, artists, and boatmen, dis- 
missed by their employers, without 
knowing where to apply, or what 
employment to seek, to provide 
for the wants of their numerous 
families. 

It, in the midst of these afflic- 
tions, the general commission has 
been able, in the space of the last 
seven years and a half, to extract 
from the few prosperous inhabit- 
ants a sum of 1,600,000 Austrian 
livres (about 55,0001, sterling) for 
the relief of the indigent, (as your 
Majesty may observe from the 
accounts of the administration of 
the funds of this society, without 
including other numerous and un- 
avoidable contributions to support 
the orphan asylums and religious 
institutions, and to keep the 
churches in a state of repair), this 
is attributable only to the naturally 
charitable character of the Vene- 
tian, who has always shown him- 
self more ready to restrain his 
own wants, than to deprive his 
unfortunate fellow-citizens of suc- 
cour, 

But the inclination to do good, 
Sir, yields to the imperious neces- 
sity of circumstances ; and I should 
be wanting in justice to myself 
and to the duties imposed upon 
me by my office of president, if, 
after having tried every resource, 
and exhausted every mode of meet- 
ing the demands on the institution 
(increased of late by the applica- 
tions of those persons, until lately 
cmployed in the printing and 
chancery offices, lately abolished 
for the sake of retrenchment), I 
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did not submit to the gracious 
consideration of your Majesty, the 
urgent situation of our pious insti- 
tution, and the means of preserv- 
ing it. 

The late Italian government, jp 
the decree of the 18th of June, 
1807, vol. 1. article 26, page 312, 
declared the property of the reli- 
gious societies to be forfeited to 
the board of revenue, assigning 
at the same time an annuity on the 
Monte de Pieté, in compensation 
of the capital at that time remain- 
ing in the Mint and the bank of 
Venice. 

This measure, which stripped 
the religious societies of their ca- 
pitals, the united interest of which 
very much exceeded the sum as- 
signed, by a decree of the 7th of 
December, 1807, vol. 3. art. 43, 
page 1197, pushed the system of 
spoliation still further, by assuming 
the right of superseding those 
testamentary dispositions made 
anterior to the publication of the 
said decree where the parties have 
not established their claim, reserv- 
ing to the Mont de Pieté the exclu- 
sive privilege of assuming the 
rights of the religious fraternities, 
for the purposes contemplated by 
the first decree of the 28th of July, 
1806, vol. 2, page 821, 

Nor did the operations of the 
board of revenue stop here; for 
after carrying away the books and 
papers belonging to the religious 
fraternities, it possessed itself ot 
much property, which, according 
to the strict interpretation of the 
law, they were not authorized to 
possess themselves of. 

The administration of the re- 
ligious fraternities being after- 
wards confided to the society, 
called the New Congregation © 


Charity, it did not possess the 
; means, 
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means, or perhaps the necessary 

rigour to resist this spoliation, and 

to re-establish the rights of the 

fraternities, which were allowed to 

exist according to their ancient re- 

gulations, even under the late 
vernment. 

In 1817, the claim on the part 
of the poor of St. Lucia (now the 
district of St. Geremia) to an an- 
nuity of 91.97. (Austrian livres), 
left by an Albanese, named 
Dante, secured upon a paper-ma- 
nufactury at Frenza, was recog- 
nized and admitted. ‘lhe board 
of revenue endeavoured to take 
this sum under its control, but the 
General Commission of Benevo- 
lence opposed the attempt, on the 
ground of this sum being derived 
from the Papal states. ‘The board 
of revenue was obliged to yield, 
and on a representation made to 
his holiness of the right of the poor 
to this sum, the possession of it 
was fully confirmed to them by a 
decree of the 22d of November, 
1823. 

The poor of the religious fra- 
ternity of St. Cassan, in whose 
favour the interest of a capital 
standing in the books of the Monte 
de Pieté was inscribed after the 
death of the annuitant Astori, 
were not equally fortunate, for the 
prefect of the Mont refused to 
accept the transfer of the annuity 
of 902.30. (Austrian livres), with 
the intention of annulling the ca- 
pital under the authority of the 
aforesaid article No. 43, although 
the title of the poor attached to 
the said fraternity was only made 
good after the death of the annui- 
tant Astori, which occurred in 
1822, and without the said capital 
having been included in the general 
sequestrations of 1807. ‘The board 
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of revenue has never given this 
fraternity any compensation. 

Your Majesty will peteeive from 
this statement, that it is intended 
to deprive the poor of the religious 
fraternities of this city of that pro- 
perty which has been bequeathed 
for their benefit by certain pious 
and charitable individuals, under 
the pretence that the original dis- 
positions in their favour were made 
before the decree of the 7th of 
Dec. 1807, although the right of 
possession did not come to them 
till long after they came under the 
religious and pious guardianship 
of your Majesty. 

For the relief of the wretched 
inhabitants of this city, and for the 
maintenance and support of the 
charitable institution upon which 
devolves the duty of succouring 
so many indigent individuals, I 
invoke your Majesty’s attention 
and clemency to the following ob- 
jects :— 

Ist. That all capitals and an- 
nuities, arising from testamentary 
dispositions, the claims to which 
have been verified since the de- 
cree of the 8th of December, 
1807, and which have not been 
seized by the late government up 
to the 20th of April, 1814, the 
day on which the late government 
ceased to exist, as in the above- 
cited cases of Dante and Astori, 
should be placed at the disposition 
of the respective religious frater- 
nities, as intended by the pious 
testators. 

2d. That as regards the com- 
pensations for the property un- 
justly confiscated by the board of 
revenue under the late government, 
and which wasalienated by it during 
its existence, they may be con- 
sidered as coming within the ope- 

ration 
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ration of the article No. 20 of the 
regulation of the 26th of June, 
1822, made by the diplomatic 
commission at Milan. But for 
that portion which still exists 
under the control of the board 
of revenue, represented as legal 
seizure, that it may be restored in 
virtue of the despatch of the Aulic- 
chamber, No. 32,612, addressed 
to the legate Nani, in favour of 
the poor of St. Gervasio and St. 
Protasio. 

8d. That this restitution, in 
consequence of the books and 
papers of the religious fraternities 
having been seized, should be 
made through a commission or 
committee united to the General 
Commission of Benevolence which 
represents the poor of all the re- 
ligious fraternities. 

This is what I supplicate from 
the justice of your Majesty, for 
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the benefit of the indigent portion 
of this miserable population, which 
asks nothing but the restitution of 
its own property, of which it never 
could have been deprived but by 
the effect of the late political yi- 
cissitudes. 

Should it please your Majesty, 
by this concession, to encourage 
the pious labours of the society 
over which I preside, and which, 
by its indefatigable exertions and 
pecuniary sacrifices, has repeatedly 
received your Majesty's approba- 
tion, and also to grant it some 
permanent succour, then I may not 
only be able courageously to re- 
animate its exertions, but also to 
preserve all those advantages which 
this provident institution secures 
to morality and religion. 

Lapistaus Pirker, 
Patriarch, President. 
Venice, July 1, 1825. 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1825. 





JANUARY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


\ MEETING of deputies from 
all the parishes affected by 
se daim of 2s, 9d. in the pound, 
eas held at Guildhall, for the pur- 
mse of reporting to the tithe com- 
uttee of the corporation the sen- 
ments of the inhabitants of their 
everal parishes as to the proposed 
ited application to parliament 
mt the repeal of the act of the 
‘th Henry VIII, and the settle- 
nent of all disputes with the 
ergy. Amongst others present, 
‘ere were deputies from the pa- 
thes of St. Botolph Aldgate, St. 
lave Hart-street, St. Giles Crip- 
egate, St. Gregory by St. Paul, 
\ilhallows Barking, Allhallows the 
“ss, St. Helen’s Bishopsgate, St. 
phage, and St. Botolph Bishops- 
ate. There were nearly one hun- 
ved deputies present. 

A meeting of catholics was held 
St. Patrick's school, Dean-street, 
‘ho, at which about 400 attend- 
«, for forwarding the purposes of 

* Catholic Association, and rent 
"ss individually collected from the 
nditory, 

Lanyan Cromlech, near Pen- 
sance, — This celebrated stone, 
‘hich weighs about thirteen tons, 
ed which fell from its station on 
“e 19th of October, 1815, during 
‘violent and destructive storm of 
“ind, has been replaced by the 
‘uted and indefatigable exertions 
* Lieutenant Goldsmith and Cap- 


tain Giddy, with the aid of the 
materials and machinery employed 
about the Logan rock. — 

A large mass of earth was de- 
tached from a part of the hills 
near Cromer, called Lighthouse 
Hills, which at that place are about 
250 feet in height. It fell with 
great force on the beach, extend- 
ing itself beyond low water mark 
about 300 yards from the cliff: it 
is calculated that it now covers 
upwards of twelve acres, and that 


it must contain not less than half 


a million of cubic yards, equal to 
as many cart loads. As the fall 
of this enormous body was sudden, 
it is fortunate no person was near 
it, as the officers and men on the 
preventive service were in the 
course of their duty obliged to 
pass in the night immediately 
where it fell, It makes a grand 
and imposing appearance, and is 
much resorted to by the curious ; 
several fossil bones and other cu- 
rious things have been taken up 
and noticed; a large and rapid 
stream of water immediately after 
its fall issued from the bank, dis- 
charging itself on the beach with 
great noise and violence. 

Thirteen men were employed in 
digging and filling the corves on 
both sides of the principal passage 
to the shaft of a coal pit at Mid- 
dleton, three miles from Leeds. 
The excavations were going on in 
two separate compartments of the 
pit, in one of which were eight 
men, and in the other five. The 
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foul air, or, as it is usually termed, 
fire-damp, was driven forward to 
the spot on which they were oc- 
cupied. This would have proved 
of little importance had none of 
the lights been exposed, as Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s safety lamp in- 
dicates the presence of the noxious 
gas without explosion.— But, most 
unfortunately, the catastrophes 
which already have been caused 
by similar inadvertencies, do not 
seem to have impressed this class 
of people with a proper sense of 
caution: one of the men working 
on the north side of the centre 
passage, is supposed to have taken 
off the top of his lamp for some 
purpose, and the hydrogen gas 
became immediately ignited, when 
a tremendous explosion took place. 
Nearly the whole of the colliers 
engaged in the northern division 
were killed upon the spot. All 
the hurriers and thrusters who 
attempted to make their escape by 
the principal passage, were de- 
stroyed, some by the suffocating 
nature of the blast, and others by 
the violence with which they were 
driven by it against the corves by 
which this outlet was obstructed. 
‘The bodies of these poor men 
were for the most part mangled 
and disfigured in the most shock- 
ing manner. Five colliers, who 
were working in the neighbouring 
compartment to the other eight, 
were suffocated, having no possi- 
ble outlet by which to escape but 
the principal passage, already 
blocked up with the corves and 
dead bodies of their comrades. 


GERMANY. 


Letters from Hamburgh are’ 


filled with affecting notices of 
the inundations all along the 
coast. One letter from Meden- 
blick states, that such tremend- 
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ous gales of wind, extraordinary 
high tides, and tempestuous wes. 
ther, have not been €Xperienced 
by the oldest inhabitants. The 
inundations have been dreadful 


also in the Netherlands, and sub. | 


scriptions have been Opened for 
the sufferers. In cattle alone, 
10,000 oxen and 100,000 sheep 
have perished. 


FEBRUARY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Levant company resigned | 


its charter to government. It was 
one of the oldest companies, and 
formed in 1579. 


The long-room of the ne | 


custom-house fell in. 


In consequence of the overflow | 
of students at both universities, | 
it is in contemplation to founds | 


third university in the neighboer- 


hood of York, towards which the 
venerable Earl Fitzwilliam bas | 


promised to subscribe fifty thov- 


sand pounds. 
One of the richest veins of lead 


ore perhaps ever dicovered, bs | 
lately broken into nea 


been ' 
Matlock, in what is called a pipe 
work, or an opening or comm’ 
nication of caverns, similar © 


those which are shown to visitors | 


at Matlock Bath. The ref 
sides, and bottom are cove 
with the richest galena. it » 
visited by all the miners 2 the 
county, and one 


gentleman offered 10,000 guiness | 


for the ore in sight. 


The dean and chapter of Ro 
chester have determined to reser 
the interior of Rochester 
to its primitive state ; 
thian altar-piece, put up # tbe 
time of the Reformation, © ™ 


down, and has brought to ca 
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te whole of the original compo- 
sition of the east end of the choir, 
consisting of three gothic arched 
yecesses and windows, in the 
parest style of the 13th century, 
wd on scraping off the white- 
wash, the decorations of = ng 
atar appeared, consisting of bi 

and beasts, fleurs-de-iis, lilies, 
erescents, stars, scroll foliage, 
feury-crosses, lace-work borders, 


&e. em in the most beautiful 
order, finely contrasted in the 


colours, which consist of the 
brightest crimsons, _ purples, 
asures, greens, &c. Another an- 
tiquarian treasure has been dis- 
covered of equal curiosity. This 
is a monument, with the elligies 
of one of the early bishops of 
Rochester, in’ his pontifical robes, 
judged to be of that period when 
the arts of sculpture and archi- 
tecture were at the zenith of 
splendour, the reign of Edward 
the Third. The crosier, mitre, 
and robes, are tastefully disposed 
and gorgeously enriched; the 
crosier, with gilded foliage, and 
the mitre in diamonded compart- 
ments of jewellery work, the exe- 
cution of which is in the highest 
degree elaborate. The outer robe 
is crimson, with gold embroidery 
and jewels; and the ander robe 
purple, relieved by a vest of a 
pink colour and gold fringe. The 
gloves have jewels, and the shoes 
are embroidered. 

A very fine specimen of the 
rough-legged falcon (falco la- 
gopus of Linnaeus) was taken alive 
at Wreay, near Carlisle, after 
having been shot at and wounded 
in the wing. It measures two 
feet two inches in length, four 
feet two inches in breadth, and 
is feathered down to the toes. 
This rare bird is a native of Den- 
mark and Siberia, and has seldom 
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or never before been seen in Cum- 
berland. 
HOLLAND. 


The new canal of Amsterdam, 
forming a communication from the 
ocean to that city, exceeds in 
depth and dimensions any similar 
work in Great yee nee 
four has y 
the Ne a there is sufficient 
capacity for a ship even of 80 guns. 

ICELAND. 

Letters state, that the eruption 
of the volcanoes K jan and 
Orfiidsjokelen has ceased, but that 
another element had since occa- 
sioned the greatest ravages. Kot- 
lugjan had been throwing up with 
so much force immense masses of 
water, that the neighbouring coun- 
try was inundated, and three men 
became the victims of the phe- 
nomenon, 


MARCH. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The 42d anniversary dinner of 
the subscribers to the Eastern 
Dispensary, which has for its ob- 
ject the affording medical aid to 
the indigent of that extensive dis- 
trict of the eastern part of the 
metropolis, was celebrated at the 
London Tavern, T. Wilson, Esq. 
M.P. in the chair. In the course 
of the evening the report was read 
by the secretary, by which it 
appeared that the Dispensary was 
first instituted in 1782; since 
which period there had been ad- 
mitted 70,389 individuals. 


Cured and relieved . 61,739 
Discharged for non-at- 
tendance ..... ‘ 
| PP aE 1226 
Women delivered at their 
own habitations. . . 6613 
Now under cure. ... 149 





70,389 
of 
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of whom 15,214 were visited at 
their own habitations. 
The Hon. F. Ashley Cooper, 
son of the Earl of ‘Shaftesbury, 
15, and Mr. Wood, son of 
olonel Wood, aged 14, collegians 
at Eton, had a few a and blows 
in the pla und of the college, 
bit were Mplemed: They how- 
ever fought pugilistically after- 
wards, by agreement, and the con- 
test continued near two hours, 
during which the “ backers” pour- 
ed brandy down young Cooper’s 
throat ; and at the end of the 60th 
round he fell in a fit, was carried 
off the ground insensible, and died 
in four oo ! The coroner's jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against Mr. Wood the principal, 
and Mr. Leith the second. 


FRANCE. 


The Egyptian sarcophagus ex- 
hibited at Marseilles, has been 


purchased by the French govern- 
ment, and is now on its way to 
the capital. This tomb weighs 
"19,000Ibs., and its lid 11,000Ibs. 
‘It is 8 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 
44 feet high, and is marked both 
on the inside and the outside with 
hieroglyphic characters, 

On a report made to the King 
of France by the Duke de Dou- 
deauville, minister of the house- 
hold, his Majesty has granted a 
pension of 2000 francs in favour 
of the descendants of the great 
Corneille. 


AMERICA. 


The Bunker's-hill monument, 
contemplated at Boston, will be 
one of the most noble and in- 
teresting edifices in that country. 
It is to be a column of granite 
250 feet in height, which is higher 
than the monument of London, or 
any steeple in America: to be 
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ascended by a circular stairway to 
the top, from which a most beay. 
tiful and extensive prospect will be 
presented to the spectator. The 
cost isestimated at 75,000 dollars 


EAST INDIES. 


Rangpoor surrendered with the 
following stores :— 

Brass guns—1 Danish fourteen- 
pounder, 21 from three-pounders 
downwards. Tron guns—1 forty. 
pounder, 1 English nine-pounder, 
941 from three-pounders to swi- 
vels ; total 965.—332 musquets, 
226 swords, 228 spears.—Seven 
thousand iron balls, and agreat 
quantity of gunpowder. 

Only two officers were wounded, 
2 privates killed, and 46 wounded. 


APRIL. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Nengate, April 5.—At this 
date the returns of the prison 
contained 447 prisoners, ‘either 
convicted of or charged with 
crime. Of this aggregate 303 
awaited their trials at the sessions. 
There was only one charge of 
forgery, whereas at a correspond- 
ing session (after the Lent vaca- 
tion) a few years ago, there were 
$3 charged with this offence. A 
summary statement, descriptive 
of the various offences with which 
the prisoners severally stand 
charged, is as follows :—burglary, 
8—house-breaking, 2—highway- 
robbery, 2—stealing in a dwel- 
ling-house, 16—forgery, 1—ct- 
ting and maiming, 4—horse- 
stealing, 2—embezzling, 5—send- 
ing a threatening letter to extort 
money, 2-—bigamy, 1—stealing 
from the person, 34—recelving 
stolen goods, 3—fraud, hs 
tempting to commit a burglary, 
—selling counterfeit com, ae 
cenies, 214—total, aren 
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which number 236 are charged 
with crime committed in Middlesex, 
wd 67 in the city of London. 
Prisoners’ under sentence of 
death, 1—respited during. plea- 
sure, 25—transportation for life, 
$tfor fourteen years, 8—for 
seven years, 51—for felonies and 
misdemeanors, 11—whose judg- 
ments are respited, 8—remanded, 
leinsane, 2—committed under 
the bankrupt laws, 5—for removal 
to the house of correction, 1—for 
trial at the sessions, 308—-—total, 
47—males, 317—females, 130. 
Bills in Parliament.—The bills 
before parliament in this single 
session amount to 383; while 
thosein 1793, 1794, 1795 and 1796, 
rmade only 449. Of these, 
the road bills are 122; bills for 
railways, 30; canals, 5; bridges, 
10; navigations, 9; docks, 10; 
harbours, piers, quays, and wharfs, 
16. Improvement of towns, 44 ; 
paving, 8: gas and lighting, 12: 
water-works, 11; churches, &c., 
18; gaols, 3; markets, 4; streets 
and building, 3; and other cir- 
cumstances connected with towns, 
5. For the advancement of agri- 
culture, for inclosures, 37; em- 
bankments, 2; and drainage, 5. 
Add to these 24 bills for the regu- 
lation of poor rates, tithes, tolls, 
town dues, and statute labour; 
and two or three bills for objects 
of minor concern ; and, last of all, 
no less than 50 trading and specu- 
lating companies which have come 
before parliament for legislative 
sanction in one shape or other. 
Oxford, April 20.—In convo- 
cation, the Gniversity Seal was 
affixed to an instrument for the 
establishment of four University 
scholarships, the benefaction of the 
Very Rey. the Dean of West- 
minster, “ For the Promotion of 
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Classical Learning and Taste.” 
The candidates are to be Under- 
graduate Members of the Univer- 
sity, “ without regard to place of 
birth, school, parentage, or pecu- 
niary circumstances,” who shall 
not have exceeded their sixteenth 
term from their matriculation. ‘The 
election of the first scholar to take 
place in the first term after the 
completion of the foundation. 

On the 26th, the first chain of 
the Menai bridge was thrown over 
the Straits of Menai. When the 
blocks were made secure to the 
chain, (comprising twenty-five tons 
weight of iron) two capstans, and 
also two preventive capstans com- 
menced working, each moved by 
twenty-four men. At this critical 
and interesting moment, the atten- 
tion of the numberless spectators, 
assembled on the occasion, seemed 
rivetted to the novel spectacle ; 
the chain rose majestically, and the 
gratifying sight was enthusiastically 
enjoyed by each individual present. 
At fifty minutes after four o'clock, 
the final bolt was fixed, which 
completed the whole line of chain, 
and the event was hailed by the 
hearty acclamations of the numer- 
ous spectators, joined by the voci- 
ferations of the workmen, which 
had a beautiful effect from the 
reiteration of sound, caused by the 
height of the opposite banks of the 
strait. Not the least accident, 
delay, or failure in any department 
took place during the whole oper- 
ation. The masterly manner in 
which the various concomitant 

arts of this magnificent bridge 
fabs been executed, will remain 
an indelible proof of the superior 
abilities of the resident engineer, 
and others concerned. Upon the 
completion of the chain, three of 
the workmen had the cs: 








“| the upper surface of the 
= which forms an inverted 
curvature of 580 feet. The versed 


sine of the arch is forty-three feet. 
27.—Christ’s Hospital. — The 


ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the New Hall at Christ’s Hos- 
pital took place under the auspices 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. tween two and three 
o'clock his Royal Highness arri- 
ved, accompanied by several of the 
nobility and gentlemen of distinc- 
tion, and performed the ceremony 
in the usual way amid the cheers of 
the multitude. An inscription in 
Latin was engraved on the stone. 


RUSSIA. 


The last annual obituary of the 
Russian empire, published at St. 
Petersburgh, records the death of 
a man at the very advanced age of 
168, (Old Parr was 152), near to 
Pollosk, on the frontiers of Livo- 
nia. He had seen seven sove- 
reigns on the throne of Russia, and 
remembered the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus. He had been a soldier 
in the thirty years’ war; at the 
battle of Pultowa (in 1709) he 
was 51 years of age. At the age 
of 93 he married his third wife, 
with whom he lived 50 years: the 
two youngest sons of this marriage 
were 86 and 62 respectively in the 
year 1796 ; the oldest of his other 
sons, in the same year, were 95 
and 93 respectively. The entire 
family of this patriarch comprises 
138 descendants, who all lived to- 
gether in the village of Pallotzka, 
which the Empress Catherine the 
Second caused to be built for them, 
granting at the same time a consi- 

erable tract of land for their sup- 
port. In the 163d year of his age, 
this modern Nestor was in the en- 
joyment of the most robust health. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


The foundation stone of the 
Hammersmith Bridge was laid by 
the Duke of Sussex who officiated 
on the occasion as grand architect, 

Various fossil remains, among 
which are some bones of a gigantic 
crocodile, and certain traces of the 
Megalosaurus and Plesiosaurus, 
have been found in the sand-stone 
of Tilgate Forest, Sussex; and 
also those of an enormous animal, 
thought to be the Ignadom. The 
teeth are evidently those of an 
herbiverous creature of extraor- 
dinary size, not less, according to 
the proportions of the remains, 
than sixty feet in length; and it 
is considered to have been an am- 
phibious species of animal. 

A whale of extraordinary mag- 
nitude was thrown on the beach, 
about three quarters of a mile to 
the north of Tunstall, in Holder- 
ness. It is an inhabitant of the 
southern seas, being the Physe- 
ter Macrocephalus, or spermaceti 
whale. It was observed floating in 
the sea, previous to its coming on 
shore, and was followed for some 
time by two fishermen, who, sup- 
posing it to have been alive, appear 
to have been afraid to approach 
it, and consequently gave up the 
chase. Its length ig about 60 feet. 


FRANCE. 
The Coronation of Charles X. 
“ rues, way $0.° 


“ Before five o'clock in the 
morning, the doors of the cathe- 
dral were besieged by the crowd. 
At six they were opened, and at 
half-past six all the galleries in the 
body of the church, the choir, the 
sanctuary, &c. were filled. 





® Probably an erratum for am. The 
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«“ The galleries reserved for the 
iness, the Duchess of Berry, 
nd the Princesses of the blood, 
were on the right of his Majesty’s 
; etl the gallery of the 

c 


“ The rs of France, and 
officers of the crown, were 
eer on the steps of the choir. 
the right, the deputies and 
mayors of the good cities, the pre- 
fects, and many other public func- 
tionaries, called to the coronation 
by sealed letters. 

“The royal courts, the tribu- 
nals, a great number of general 
officers, occupied the steps in the 
body of the church, to the right 
and left. The galleries erected 
on both sides between the pillars 
were filled with ladies, most of 
them presented. 

“The Dauphiness had a robe 
embroidered with silver on a gold 
ground, and a diadem sparkling 
with diamonds. The Duchess of 

wore a crimson-coloured 
robe bordered with silver lama; 
she wore in her hair a wreath of 
roses mixed with diamonds. The 
Princesses of the blood wore white 
robes worked with silver. 

“ At half-past seven the clergy 
repaired to the cathedral. 

“The Archbishop of Rheims 
advanced towards the altar, pre- 
ceded by the Bishops of Soissons 
and Rheims acting as deacon and 
sub-deacon, and by the Arch- 
bishops of Besancon and Bruges, 
and the Bishop of Autun and 
Evereux, appointed to chant the 
litanies. 

‘* Cardinals Clermont-Tonnerre 
and La Fare, assisting his Majesty, 
went to fetch the King from 
his apartments, preceded by the 
Chapter. 

“The Chapter having arrived 
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at the door of his Majesty's cham- 
ber with the Dauphin, the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the great 
officers of the crown, the officers 
of the household having functions 
to perform in the ceremony of the 
coronation, and the principal Chap- 
ter of the Cathedral, knocked at 
the door. Prince Talleyrand, the 
high chamberlain, said, in a loud 
voice, ‘ What do you desire ?’ 
The Cardinal Clermont-Tonnerre 
answered, ‘ Charles X., whom God 
has given us for our king.’ 

“ The doors were then opened 
by his Majesty's porters. 

* The two Cardinals then ap- 
proached the King (who rose from 
his seat) and saluted his Majesty. 

“ The Dauphin, and the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, then pro- 
ceeded to the church, conducted 
by the master of the ceremonies, 
and preceded and followed by 
their chief officers, who took their 
places in the sanctuary, except the 
Lieutenant of the King’s Gardes 
du Corps on duty about the Dau- 
‘sa who remained with his Royal 

ighness. 

“ The first of the two Cardinals 

resented the holy water to the 
King, and repeated the prayer— 
‘ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui 
famulum tuum,’ &c., after which 
the two Cardinals conducted ‘the 
King to the church. 

[Here follows the details of the 
procession to the church, during 
which the anthem Ecce, mitto 
angelum meum, &c. was chanted. } 

“ The King wore a silver robe; 
his slippers were trimmed with 
silver, and he had a cap (toque ) 
of black velvet, with two white 
aigrettes, separated in the middle 
by a diamond cross. 

“ When the King arrived at the 
door of the church, Cardinal La 
Fare 
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Fare repeated the prayer, Deus, 
qui scis genus humanum; after 
which, the psalm, Domine, in vir- 
tute tuo letabitur Rex, was chant- 
ed. During the psalm, the clergy 
took their places, and the King 
was conducted by the two cardi- 
nals to the foot of the altar, where 
his Majesty knelt down. 

“The Archbishop of Rheims, 
as soon as the King entered the 
choir, said over his Majesty the 
prayer, Omnipotens Deus, Ceeles- 
tium Moderator ; after which his 
Majesty was conducted to the seat 
prepared for him in the middle of 
the sanctuary, under the high ca- 
nopy. After the princes, the great 
officers, &c. had taken their places, 
the Archbishop of Rheims pre- 
sented holy water to his Majesty, 
who rose to receive it. 

‘ His grace afterwards gave 
holy water to the whole assembly, 
and then withdrew behind the 
high altar to put on his pontifical 
robes ; he then brought the holy 
phial ( Sainte Ampoule ). 

* During this time the choir 
chanted sezte. 

“ His grace having saluted the 
altar, and the King commenced the 
Veni Creator, his Majesty remained 
kneeling during the first verse. 

* After the Veni Creator, the 
archbishop advanced to the King, 
accompanied by his two assisting 
cardinals, bearing one the book of 
the Evangelists, the other the relic 
of the true cross; he took the 
book, on which he placed the relic, 
and held it open before his Ma- 
jesty, to whom he presented the 
forms of the oaths, placed thus on 
the book of the gospel. 

“ The King, seated and co- 
vered, with his hand placed on the 
book and on the true cross, pro- 
nounced the following oaths :— 
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Oath of the Coronation. 


‘In the presence of God, | 
promise to my faithful people to 
maintain and to honour our holy 
religion, as becomes the most 
Christian King and eldest son of 
the church; to do good justice to 
all my subjects, and to govern 
conformably to the laws of the 
kingdom and the constitutional 
charter, which I swear to observe 
faithfully, so help me God and his 
holy gospel.’ 

“Oath of the King, as Chief and 
Sovereign Grand Master of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. 

* * We swear to God, the Cre- 
ator, to live and die in his holy 
faith and the Catholic Apostolic 
Roman religion, to maintain the 
order of the Holy Ghost, without 
suffering it to lose its glorious 
prerogatives, to observe the sta- 
tutes of the said order, and to 
cause them to be observed by all 
those who are or shall be (mem- 
bers of it*), reserving to ourself, 
however, to regulate the condi- 
tions of admission according to 
the good of our service.’ 

“ Oath of the King, as Grand Master 
of the Royal and Military Order of 
St. Louis, and of the Royal Order of 
the Legion of Honour. 

«We solemnly swear to God 
to maintain for ever, without suf- 
fering them to lose their glorious 
prerogatives, the royal and mili- 
tary order of St. Louis, and the 
loyal order of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, to wear the cross of the said 
orders, to cause their statutes to 
be observed: this we swear 
promise on the holy cross and the 
holy gospels.’ 


—— 





® These words appear to be omitted by 
mistake in the French. 
After 
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“ After the oaths, the King 
led to the altar by two car- 

put off his upper robe, 

which was taken by the first gen- 


tleman of the chamber, and deli-. 


vered to the first valet-de-chambre. 
The King gave his cap to the first 
tleman master of the wardrobe, 
who delivered it to the senior 
valet-de-chambre. 

“ The King, who had on only a 
salon camisolle, embroidered with 
silver, and open at the places 
where the unction was to be per- 
formed, remained standing during 
the prayers. The high chamber- 
lain put on his Majesty the boots 
of purple velvet, embroidered with 
fleurs-de-lis in gold. 

“ The Dauphin put on his Ma- 
jesty the golden spurs which were 
on the altar; the Duke of Cone- 
gliano, acting as constable, laid 
aside his sword, and advanced to 
the King, who rose and ap- 
proached the altar, when the 
archbishop blessed the sword of 
Charlemagne, saying the prayer, 
Exaudi, quesamus, Domine, preces 
nostras, &c. The archbishop then 
girded the sword about the King, 
and immediately took it off, and, 
drawing it from the scabbard, 
presented it to him, saying, Acct 

ladium tuum: after which the 

ing kissed the sword and re- 
placed it on the altar. After se- 
veral other prayers, the archbishop 
a for the sacred unction. 

he King, conducted by the two 
cardinals, sat down. 
bishop opened the reliquary con- 
taming the holy phial, and, with 
the point of a golden needle, took 
out a portion, which he mixed 
with consecrated oil. The choir 
chanted the anthem, Gentem Fran- 
corum inelytam, &e. The two 
cardinals opened the places in the 


The arch- | 
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King’s garment for the unction, 
and led his Majesty to the altar, 
where he knelt down on cushions 
placed for the purpose. Then the 
four prelates appointed to chant 
the litanies advanced to the foot 
of the altar. After the litanies 
prayer, the archbishop took his 
place on the seat with his back to 
the altar. The King was con- 
ducted by the two cardinals to the 
archbishop, and knelt down. The 
archbishop, seated, with his mitre 
on his head, said the prayer, Om- 
nipotens sempiterne Deus, guber- 
nator Celi, 

‘* The Bishop of Soissons took 
from the altar the holy oil, and 
presented it to the archbishop, 
who took some with his thumb 
to anoint his Majesty on the usual 
places— 

** Ist, on the crown of the head, 
making the sign of the cross, and 
saying, Ungo te m regem de oleo 
sanclificato ; 2d, on the breast ; 
3d, between the shoulders; 4th 
and 5th, on the right and left 
shoulders; 6th and 7th, on the 
back of the right and left arms; 
making each time the sign of the 
cross, and repeating, Ungo te, &c. 

“ The high chamberlain put on 
his Majesty the tunic and the dal- 
matica of crimson satin, embroi- 
dered with fleurs-de-lis of gold; 
and over this the royal mantle of 
a velvet, with gold fleurs-de- 
is, lined and trimmed with ermine. 
The King being in the royal robes 
knelt down. The archbishop, 
seated, took the holy oil from the 
bishop, acting as deacon. 

“ After the prayers, the first 
valet-de-chambre presented to the 
deacon a pair of gloves in a plate 
of silver gilt, which the deacon 
held while the archbishop blessed 


the gloves, saying, Omntpotens 
Creator; 
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Creator; and the archbishop 
sprinkled the gloves with holy 
water, and put them on the King. 
The same ceremony took place 
for the ring, which his grace put 
on his Majesty's Seals:dligee, 
saying, Accipe annulum. The de- 
livery of the sceptre and rod of 
justice was performed in the same 
manner. ‘The archbishop, with 
both hands, took from the altar 
the crown of Charlemagne, and 
erg, it above, over the King’s 
ead, without its touching his 
Majesty. The princes put their 
hands to it to support it. The 
archbishop, holding it with his 
left hand, said, making the bene- 
diction with the right, Coronet te 
Deus coroné gloria atque justitia. 
After which, alone, he placed the 
crown on the King’s head. 

* The Dauphin and the princes 
a second time put their hands on 
it, as if to support it, and he said, 
Accipe Coronam Regni, in nomine 
Patris, &c. 

* The ceremony of the corona- 
tion being finished, the archbishop 
raised the King by the right arm, 
and his Majesty was conducted to 
his throne. His Majesty was at- 
tended in the same manner as on 
his entering the church, the Duke 
of Cornegliano bearing the sword 
of Charlemagne naked in his hand. 

“ Every body standing, the 
archbishops holding the King by 
the right arm, and turned towards 
the altar, said the prayer, Jta et 
retine a modo statum. Then the 
King being seated, the archbishop 
holding his Majesty by the hand 
said, /n hoc regni solio confirmet 
te, &c. ‘The prayers being ended, 
the archbishop put off his mitre, 
made a profound obeisance to the 
King, kissed him on the forehead, 


and said, Firat Rex m eternum. 
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«The Dauphin and the pri 
took off their crowns, whic they 
placed on their seats; they ad- 
vanced, and each of them received 
the embrace from the King, saying, 
Vivat Rex in eternum. 

“ At this moment the trumpets 
sounded—the people entered the 
church —the heralds distributed 
the medals: a thousand birds 
were let loose, all the bells were 
rung, and three vollies of mus- 
ketry, fired by the infantry of the 
royal guard, were answered by the 
artillery of the ramparts of the 
city. 

“ After these ceremonies the 
archbishop chanted 7'e Deum, then 
high mass was celebrated, during 
which the Dauphin and the princes 
took off their crowns, and the car- 
dinals their mitres. 

“ The Dauphin took the King’s 
crown and laid it on the desk of 
his Majesty's pew. After the gos- 
pel he replaced the crown on the 

ing’s head, and resumed his 
own, as did the princes. 

“ During the offertory, the king 
at arms and three heralds carried 
the offerings to four knights of 
the Holy Ghost. ‘These offerings 
are, a vase of silver gilt, contain- 
ing the wine; a silver loaf, a gold 
loaf, and a large dish of silver gilt, 
containing the medals struck on 
the coronation. 

“ After the elevation of the 
host, the high almoner, Prince de 
Croi, went to take the kiss of 
peace from the archbishop ; then, 
going up to the throne, he gave 
it to the King; the Dauphin and 
the Princes of the blood came to 
receive it of his Majesty, when the 
Dauphin bent his knee. 
Dauphin having received 
King’s embrace (accolade ), bent 


his knee to his august father, who 
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raised him and held him long 
pressed in his arms. This affect- 
ing scene made a profound im- 

ion on the assembly, and 
tears produced by the sweetest 
emotions were mingled with nu- 
merous cries of ‘ Vive le Roi! 
Vive le Dauphin!’ The enthu- 
siasm of the spectators was with- 
out bounds. His Majesty after- 
wards took the sacrament in both 
kinds; after which the Dauphin 
approached the King, and deli- 
vered his crown to him again, 
His Majesty remained a few mo- 
ments on his knees in prayer, after 
which the archbishop took from 
him the crown of Charlemagne, 
and gave him a lighter one. 

“ He afterwards returned to 
his apartments, and repaired to 
the royal entertainments in the 
great hall of the archiepiscopal 


palace.” 


JUNE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


London Bridge.—The first stone 
of the New London Bridge was 
laid by the Lord Mayor with 
much civic ceremony. The stone 
used on this occasion was a mass 
of Aberdeen granite, weighing 
nearly five tons, and the founda- 
tion of the pier rests on piles 
driven 20 feet into the bed of the 
river; upon these is a layer of 
timber two feet thick, over which 
a course of brick-work, and ano- 
ther of stone, each two feet six 
inches deep, formed the floor. In 
the centre of the pier (which is 
40 feet by 90), a rectangular space 
was excavated to the depth of 
seven inches, 21 in le , and 
15 in width, The Latin inscrip- 
tion on the plate is from the pen 
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of the Rev. Dr. Coplestone, of 
which the following is a transla- 
tion :—‘‘ The free course of the 
river being obstructed by the nu- 
merous piers of the ancient bridge, 
and the passage of boats and ves- 
sels through its narrow channels 
being often attended with danger 
and loss of life by reason of the 
force and rapidity of the current, 
the city of London, desirous of 
providing a remedy for this evil, 
and at the same time consulting 
the convenience of commerce in 
this vast emporium of all nations, 
under the sanction and with the 
liberal aid of Parliament, resolved 
to erect a bridge upon a founda- 
tion altogether new, with arches 
of wider span, and of a character 
parenrwertin -e to the dignity and 
importance of this royal city: nor 
does any other time seem to be 
more suitable for such an under- 
taking, than when, in a period of 
universal peace, the British em- 
pire, flourishing in glory, wealth, 

pulation, and domestic union, 
is governed by a Prince, the pa- 
tron and encourager of the arts, 
under whose auspices the metro- 
polis has been daily advancing in 
elegance and splendour. The first 
stone of this work was laid by 
John Garratt, Esq., Lord Mayor, 
on the 15th day of June, in the 
sixth year of King George the 
Fourth, and in the year of our 
Lord M.DCCC.XXV.; John Ren- 
nie, F, R.S. Architect.” 


JULY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The New College of ag 
in Pall Mall was opened. The 
Dukes of York, Cambridge, Sus- 
sex, and Gloucester, Prince 


Leopold, were present. 
™ London 
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London University.—The fol- 
lowing is the prospectus of the 
London University. The whole 
expense of education will not ex- 
ceed 251. or S0l. a year, including 
the sums paid to the general fund ; 
and there will not be more than 
ten weeks of vacation in the year. 
A fortnight’s vacation will be al- 
lowed at Christmas and Easter, 
and six weeks from the middle of 
August till the end of September, 
The money being raised by shares 
and contributions, each holder of 
1007. share will receive interest 
on the same at a rate not exceed- 
ing four per cent., payable half- 
yearly, and be entitled to send 
one student to the university. 
The shares will be transferable 
by sale and bequest; and they 
will descend to the holder’s re- 
presentatives in cases of intestacy. 
The money due on them will be 
paid by instalments, as it may be 
required ; but it is calculated that 
only two-thirds will be called for ; 
and the remaining 33 per cent. 
will be considered as a fund of 
reserve, in case of any extension 
of the plan, or other unfavourable 
exigencies. No person can hold 
more than tenshares. Each con- 
tributor of 50/. will have all the 
privileges of shareholders during 
his life, except that of receiving 
interest, and transferring his rights. 
The interest will be paid out of 
the revenues of the institution, and 
the yearly produce of the sums 
received from time to time be- 
yond what is required for current 
expenses. Each student is to pay 
five guineas a year to this general 
income, besides one guinea to the 
library, museum, and collection 
of maps, charts, drawings, and 
models. 

Turnpikes.—The report of the 


select committee on Metropolis 
Turnpike Trusts shews there can 
be no doubt that the present sys- 
tem of management pursued under 
these trusts, is one which ought 
to be terminated as soon as pos- 
sible. In every respect the public 
suffer from it. More money is 
raised than is necessary, and yet 
the roads are not in so good a 
state of repair as they ought to 
be. The multiplicity of these 
trusts is also a source of great 
loss and inconvenience. A me- 
morable specimen of the excess 
to which this evil has been carried 
may be found in the fact, that 
“ no less than four several acts 
of Parliament, constituting four 
separate trusts, viz. City Road, 
Old Street, Bethnal Green, and 
Shoreditch, with different bodies 
of trustees, and all the expenses 
attendant on four distinct esta- 
blishments, comprise within them 
only a distance of four miles and 
a half.” The vexatious delays 
and intolerable expense resulting 
from these causes, constitute no 
trifling grievance. By way of re- 
medy, the committee strongly re- 
commend “ a consolidation of the 
whole of the trusts (sixteen) in 
the county of Middlesex, under 
one act of parliament, to be con- 
ducted by one uniform system of 
management.” 
Mint Assay.—An assay of coin 
from the mint took place. The 
jury saw the experiments on the 
coins made by calculation, and 
afterwards melted a certain quan- 
tity, to ascertain if the quantity 
of alloy in the coins was in 
proper proportion. By the ac- 
count of the gold monies coined 
by the master worker of his Me- 
jesty’s mint, from June 29th, 1824, 


to the Ist of July, 1825, agreeably 
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to the indenture dated Feb. 6, 
1817, the total value of the coin- 
age amounted to 5,046,300/. A 
dimilar account of the silver coined 
at the same time, after the rate 
of sixty-six shillings to the pound 
weight troy, of the standard of 
eleven ounces two penny-weights 
of fine silver, and eighteen penny- 
weights of alloy; together with 
an account of the small monies 
coined for his Majesty's maundy, 
within the year 1825, the whole 
of which was only of small amount 
—state the total value of the coin- 
age at 137,7610. 16s. 

Gloucestershire. —Some yarn, 
which it was ascertained belonged 
to Messrs. Wyatt and Co., of 
Vatch Mills, ‘was lately found 
at a Weaver's ‘house, and seized 
by a number of weavers, who had 
struck for higher wages, and car- 
ried back to the mills, in con- 
s¢quence of which a riot ensued, 
when some of the party were 
taken into custody that evening ; 
the next morning nearly 10,000 
persons assembled, threaténing to 
pull down the prison if they were 
not liberated. As the principal 
evidence against them was endea- 
vouring to get to the magistrate’s 
office, he was seized ‘by the mob, 
and ducked. The captives, how- 
ever, were all'discharged, except- 
ing one, ‘who was held to bail. 
After this the mob proceeded to 
Nailsworth, where they secured 
fourteen weavers, who had refused 
to strike, and also ducked them. 
The disturbances continuing to 
mcrease, a patty of the 10th hus- 
Sars was sent from Glouéester, 
but by the time ‘they arrived the 
niot had totally subsided. 

The number ‘of children edu- 
cated in Ireland, according to a 
parliamentary return, is as fol- 
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lows :—Of the established church, 
91,026 ; a es 48,236 ; 
protestants of other denominations, 
3,308; Roman-catholics, 357,249 ; 
religion not stated, 3,822—total, 
498,641. These are exclusive of 
Sunday - schools. According to 
the returns furnished by the Ro- 
man-catholic clergy, the whole 
number of children educated is 
522,016, and a still larger pro- 
portion of them in the catholic 
schools. It thus appears that 
elementary education is received 
by a larger proportion of the in- 
habitants of Ireland than England. 


AUGUST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Don Juan Romero Alpuente has 
lately arrived in London, having 
been proscribed by the dom 
ment of Ferdinand, at the advanced 
age of 80. After undergoing in- 
credible hardships, he effected his 
escape to Gibraltar, and wa an 
asyluin in this country. He was 
one of the most distinguished de- 
puties of the Cortes during the 
period of the constitution. 

Leicestershire. — At Kibworth, 
the church having been for some 
time undergoing repair, whilst, the 
workmen were gone to take re- 
freshment, the whole mass of the 
steeple, tearing itself from the 
other part of the building, fell to 
the ground! The fall took place 
on the western side, and involved 
in one immense pile of ruin, the 
bells, clock, and every thing be- 
fore connected with the building. 
The bells have been taken from 
the mass uninjured. No human 
being suffered. 

Monmouthshire. The ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone of a 
new bridge, to be erected over the 


river 
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river Wye, a little above Bigswear, 
took place in the presence ofa very 
respectable meeting of trustees, 

an assemblage of the neigh- 
bouring gentry. 1 his bridge, which 
is to consist of a single arch of 
cast iron, 160 feet span, is to be 
erected in a new line of road now 
making, to form a communication 
between the towns of Chepstow 
and Monmouth. Commencing at 
the admired village of St. Arvan's, 
it takes the course of the Wye to 
Redbrook, and, winding along its 
beautiful banks, presents a con- 
tinually varying scene of beauty 
and grandeur, including the pic- 
turesque grounds of Piercefield, 
the sublime and richly wooded 
height of Wyndcliff, the celebrated 
ruin of Tintern Abbey, Xc. 

The first stone of a monument, 
near the town of Carmarthen, in 
honour of General Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton, was laid with great pomp. 
Beneath it were placed specimens 
of all the gold, silver, a copper, 
British coins of the present reign, 
together with the Waterloo medal 
of the late Sir Thomas Picton. 
They were covered with a plate 
bearing the following inscription :— 

This 
The First Stone of the Column 
Erected to the Memory of our Gallant 
Countryman, 

Lieut.-General SIR THOMAS PICTON, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and of 
several Foreign Orders, 

Who, after serving his King and Country 
In several Campaigns, 

Died gloriously at the Battle of Waterloo, 
Was laid by 
The Rt. Hon. Frances Baroness Dynevor, 
Assisted by 
Sir Christopher Cole, 

(Knight Commander of the Bath, Captain 
in the Royal Navy of Great Britain, 
Member of Parliament for the County 
of Glamorgan, and Provincial 
Grand Master of Masons 
for South Wales, ) 

On the 16th day of August, 1825, 





A gust 


RUSSIA, 


A race took place on the 4th of 


4 oe St. Petersburgh, between 
2 English and 2 Cossack horses, dis 
tance 71 versts, or 47 1-3 English 
miles. The stakes were for 50,000 
roubles (about 2000/.) and the 
road fixed upon was from the 
Ligova canal, through Zarskoje- 
selo to Galchina, a distance of 
35} versts, and back to the start. 
ing post. The road is paved at 
the bottom, and the surface hard 
and stony. The Cossack party 
had taken every precaution to pro- 
cure the best horses of the breed. 
Count Orloff Deneessoff went him- 
self to the Don_ to pick them out, 
and there was not a tribe of the 
Cossacks but what furnished their 
quota. Cossacks of the Don, the 
Black Sea, and the Ural, Calmucks, 
Bashkers, and Kirgues, all sent 
their most cael racers; and 
in this way, about twenty horses 
arrived at St. Petersburgh, from 
which the two best were selected, 
after a variety of trials. In the 
mean time, the English horses 
were neither seen nor heard of 
It was only known that Count 
Matueszewic had imported some 
for the purpose, with grooms to 
train and ride them. The horses 
fixed upon were a bay Cossack, 
of the stud of the late Hetman, 
Count Platoff, and a chesnut Leo- 
nide, of the stud of Count Kutemt- 
koff. The former was rather 
coarse, vulgar animal, high 10 the 
hips, but good in the loins, and 
shewing considerable powers. 

latter, though bred on the Don, 
was a very neat horse, betraying 
clearly its Arabian descent.— 

English horses brought to the pos 
by Count Matueszewie, ny 
Sharper, bred by the Earl © 


Egremont ; 
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mont; and Mina, bred by 
Lord George Cavendish. The 
horses started at five minutes past 
five in the morning, the Cossacks 
leading on one side of the road, at 
a moderate pace, and the English 
following on the other side, about 
three or four lengths. Before they 
had gone half'a verst, the stirrup- 
iron of the person who rode 
Sharper, broke, and the horse ran 
away with him, passing Mina, who 
would not stop behind. Owing 
to this accident, the two English 
horses ran at a tremendous pace 
up Pulkova hill, and through Zars- 
kojeselo, bidding defiance to the 
utmost exertions of their riders; 
the Cossacks following about two 
hundred yards behind. The Eng- 
lish horses arrived at Gatchina in 
one hour and four minutes, the 
Cossacks coming in two minutes 
after them. ‘The English horses 
were quite fresh, as was the ches- 
nut Cossack, but the bay was much 
distressed, and tell about three 
versts after turning, never appear- 
ing again in the race. Before 
reaching Zarskojeselo, on their 
return, Mina burst his coronet, 
from the hardness of the road, and 
was immediately pulled up and 
taken away. Soon after this, the 
remaining Cossack began to flag, 
and the accompanying Cossacks, 
contrary to all rule and agreement, 
began to drag him on by the bri- 
die, throwing away the saddle, and 
way mere child on his back. 
efore reaching Pulkova_ hill, 
Sharper shewed the effects of the 
pace he had gone when running 
away at the early part of the race, 
and on descending the hill, was 
much distressed ; but it was evi- 
dent he must win, in spite of the 
foul play of the Cossacks, who 
1825, 
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now fairly carried on their horse, 
some dragging him on by a rope 
and the bridle at his head, others 
actually pulling him on by the 
tail, and riding alongside of his 
quarters to support him, and push 
him along, reheving each other 
repeatedly in this tauguing employ- 
ment, Sharper cantered in much 
distressed, but game enough to 
have gone considerably farther. 
He did the whole distance in two 
hours and 48 minutes and forty 
seconds ; and had it not been for 
his running away, might have done 
it in less time, without being so 
much distressed. ‘The Cossack 
was warped and carried in eight 
minutes after him; and had he been 
left to himself and his rider, would 
undoubtedly have remained at 
Pulkova hill. The English horses, 
at starting, carried full three stone 
more than the Cossacks, and dur- 
ing the latter half of the race, the 
ditference was still greater, the 
Cossack being rode by a mere 
child, for form’s sake. The con- 
course of spectators was immense, 
and amongst others, the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas and Michael were 
present. The road for the whole 
distance was lined with Cossacks 
of the Guards, at regular inter- 
vals. 

But few original works have ap- 
peared in Russia during the last 
year. Among the principal are 
the History of Russia, by M. Ka- 
ramsin; Tales, by M. Naréjny; 
and Travels into Mongolia and 
China, by M. E. Timkofsky; the 
last of which contains some new 
and curious details. Ancient lite- 
rature has been enriched by the 
publication of an old manuscript 
of John the Exarch, of Bulgaria, 
with notes, by M. Kalaidoviteht ; 
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for which publication the world is 
indebted to Count Roumiartzof, 
the chancellor of the Russian em- 
pire. Several of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels have been translated into 
the Russian language. Various 

ms have likewise appeared. 
I'he theatre has produced several 
novelties ; one of the chief of which 
is a comedy in two acts and in 
verse, by Prince Chakhofskoy, 
called, “* Thou and You.” The 
subject of this piece is derived 
from Voltaire’s celebrated epistle. 


PERSIA. 


Olab Phelair, the célebrated 
Persian poet, died lately at Ispa- 
han, aged 96. ‘The Sophi had just 
granted him a considerable pen- 
sion from the treasury; he was 
very expensive in his living, his 
principal food being the flesh of 
larks, which were brought from 
Europe, and he went very rarely 
on foot. He has left no children. 


CHINA. 


The Russian traveller, M. ‘Tim- 
bowsky, collected during his stay 
in China some remarkable data 
relative to the present state of the 
military force of that empire, which, 
expressed in numbers, seems very 
formidable, but is far from being 
so in reality, The regular troops 
are divided into four corps. The 
first corps, 67,800 strong, consists 
of Mantchous, the conquerors of 
the empire, to which nation the 
family of the reigning emperor 
belongs. These troops are the 
flower of the whole army, and en- 
joy extraordinary privileges. The 
second corps, of 21,000 men, con- 
sists of Mongols. The third, of 
27,000 men, is composed of Chi- 
nese, whose ancestors joined the 
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Mantchous, and assisted them jp 
the conquest of the empire. ‘The 
fourth corps, which is the Jeast 
esteemed, though the most nume- 
rous, is also Chinese: it is stated 
to amount to 500,000 men, who 
are dispersed in garrisons in the 
interior of the empire. If we add 
to these 125,000 Chinese militia, 
the whole Chinese army will make 
740,000 men, of whom 175,000 
are cavalry. ‘There is, besides, x 
Mongol cavalry, which, with re- 
spect to its organization and the 
nature of its service, may be com- 
pared to the Russian troops from 
the Don and the Ural. Its amount 
is not accurately known, but is 
stated by some at 500,000 men. 
All the Chinese soldiers are mar- 
ried ; and their children, who are 
entered in the lists of the army 
from their very birth, recruit the 
corps to which they belong. Be- 
sides arms, a horse, a house, and 


a quantity of rice, each soldier of 


the first, second, and third corps, 
receives a monthly pay of three to 
four lanes, (six to eight silver 


rubles,) but must provide himself 


with clothing. The troops of the 
fourth corps are furnished by the 
government with lands, which they 
must cultivate for their subsistence. 
Notwithstanding the immense sums 
which the maintenance of this 
force costs, and which is said to 
amount to 87,400,000 lanes, the 
spirit and discipline of the troops 
are at an inconceivably low ebb. 
TURKEY, 

Aleppo, Aug. 12,—The Sultan 
has issued the following firman:— 

“ Know, I have learned that 
books, such as the Bible, Psalter, 


the Gospels, and the Epistles of 


the Apostles, have been printed in 
— Europe 
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Europe to the number of two or 
three thousand copies of each, to- 
gether with a treatise in the Per- 
sian language, and that two or 
three hundred copies of each kind, 
with four or five of the Persian 
treatise, have come to my capital. 
Now, as it is my duty entirely to 
prevent the arrival ot such things 
in the empire under my govern- 
ment, you have to order these 
books back to Europe; and if 
such should in future arrive at the 
custom-house, to make a strict 
examination, and to take care that 
none of these books be sold in my 
capital You will also see that 
no Mussulman obtains such books: 
and if there should be any copies 
of them, that they be taken away 
and thrown into the fire to be con- 
sumed by it; and above all things, 
let none of them be sold or bought 
in any country belonging to my 
empire.” 

This firman was sent also to the 
cadi of this city, who, thereupon, 
called together the chiefs of the 
several Christian communities, and 
commanded them to enjoin such of 
their brethren as had any of these 
prohibited books in their posses- 
sion, to deliver them up, threaten 
ing to hang all those who should 
be found to have retained the 
books. It is affirmed, however, 
that yesterday evening not a single 
copy had been delivered up. All 
those persons who speak on the 
subject, the Roman-catholics as 
well as the other Christians, be- 
lieved that this firman had been 
issued at the instance of the Ro- 
man-catholic clergy. 


SEPTEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


State of Newgate.— A summary 
Statement of the various offences 
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with which the prisoners for trial 
severally stand charged :—murder 
4, burglary 6, housebreaking 5, 
horse-stealing 7, highway robbery 
8, cutting and maiming 1, rape 1, 
sodomy 2, forgery 9, stealing in 
dwelling houses 27, maliciously 
killing horses 1, embezzling 8, 
assaulting with intent to rob 1, 
bigamy 4, manslaughter 3, steal- 
ing from the person 13, receiving 
stolen goods 4, found stealing 
from letters while employed in the 
Post-office 2, uttering counterfeit 
coin 3, larcenies 247-—total 411. 
Of the above number, there are 
82 prisoners charged with crimes 
alleged to have been committed in 
the city of London, and 329 in 
Middlesex. At the corresponding 
sessions of last year, there were 
only 318 prisoners for trial, making 
an excess this year of 91. 
Prisoners under sentence of 
transportation for life . . 28 
Under sentence of transpor- 
tation for 14 years ... 8 
Under sentence of transpor~ 
tation for 7 years .... 29 
Under sentence of imprison- 
ment for felony, &ce.... 
ee 
Committed under the bank- 
fupt laws 20s ew wc ee TF 
Whose judgments are re- 
epited ........ as om 
Nemangéd ......006 2% 
For trial at the ensuing ses- 
ee ee ee 411 


— 
io Ww 


. . . . 


Total .. 493 

London Mechanics’ Institute.— 
A quarterly meeting of this insti- 
tution was held at the theatre, 
Southampton-buildings. ‘The re- 


port was read, by which it appears 
that 525 new members have been 
admitted during the last quarter, 
making the total number 1488; 
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that the erection of the theatre 
cost 37001., the whole of which 
was advanced by Dr. Birkbeck ; 
and that on the other buildings and 
improvements 1]70/,. have been 
expended. ‘The state of the ac- 
counts was then submitted, by 
which it appeared that, after all 
their expenditure, the finances of 
the institution were in a most flou- 
rishing condition, there being an 
unappropriated balance in their 
bankers’ hands amounting to up- 
wards of 1000/.—A_ resolution 
was passed enabling the committee 
to admit professors who would 
deliver a course of lectures gratis, 
and distinguished foreigners as 
honorary members.—-'Thanks were 
then unanimously voted to Dr. 
Birkbeck, the founder, who, in 
making his acknowledgment, ex- 
pressed his gratification that among 
the benefits produced by the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institution was 
the rapid formation of similar in- 
stitutions all over the country ; 
and it was truly gratifying to ob- 
serve, that the establishment of 
Mechanics’ Institutions was uni- 
formly attended with increased 
order and respectability of the 
important class of society of which 
they were composed: in every 
particular realizing the expecta- 
tions of those who advocated the 
improvement of mind as the best 
means of improving the conduct, 
and promoting the happiness of 
man, 


EAST INDIES. 


A battle was fought at Deenac- 
kie, near Samarang, on the 2d 
September, between ten thousand 
native troops and the European 
forces ; the latter is estimated at 
only three hundred, of which sixty 
were English, chiefly sailors. The 
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September, 


Dutch troops were totally de- 
feated.—30,000 packets of coffee 
were burnt, and the enemy de- 
stroyed all the coffee trees and 
sugar-canes. 


WEST INDIES, 

A dreadful hurricane has been 
experienced, particularly in the 
French islands. Basseterre has 
been completely devastated, five 
hundred houses having been swept 
away, or wholly unroofed. 


THE NETHERLANDS, 


The King of the Netherlands 
has lately caused to be erected, 
on the building of the academy of 
Leyda, a small observatory, for 
the reception of a telescope which 
was made by three peasants, named 
Roeloss, Sieds, and Rieuks. The 
mechanism of this instrument is so 
well arranged, that it can be di- 
rected to any point by the hand of 
one person only. It is twelve feet 
long and one foot in diameter, and 
the lenses are consequently about 
afoot inthickness. ‘The body and 
stand of the instrument are of fine 
mahogany, admirably worked and 
polished, and the whole is a fine 
specimen of workmanship, unas- 
sisted by any previous knowledge 
of the subject. 


POLAND. 
Warsovia.— The following 1n- 
formation is extracted from the 
report of the minister of the 1n- 
terior, Count Mostowski, as to the 
state of affairs since the second 
diet, that is, during the last four 
years. In consequence of the 
number of reformers, sixteen €X- 
tra parishes have been created, 
and they have already commenc 
building houses for their Lutheran 


ministers. 
the 
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the Jews has been meliorated, and 
$27 inspectors have been estab- 
lished, to watch over the affairs 
of the ecclesiastics. The funds 
allowed for public instruction, have 
amounted to 6,536,509 florins, and 
the profits arising out of the schools 
amounted to 896,784 florins ; which 
sum has remunerated the tempo- 
rary class-masters, and purchased 
a great addition of books, mathe- 
matical instruments, &c. &c. The 
botanical garden belonging to the 
university is beginning to vie with 
the best in Europe — containing 
10,000 species of plants. The 
university library, which is always 
increasing, contains 150,000 vo- 
lumes, among which are many 
very rare and curious works. The 
university has two buildings added, 
for the purpose of museums of na- 
tural and experimental philosophy. 
A printing-office and lithographic 
presses are established near the 
university. ‘l'‘here is an elementary 
society formed for the examination 
of the candidates for professor- 
ships, masters, &c.; which situa- 
tions are generally ably filled by 
Poles. The Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb supports twelve 
poor beings, who are taught vari- 
ous works. Sunday schools are 
open in various parts of the king- 
dom. Limits have been made to 
civil procedures ; so that, in the 
last four years, 15,908 causes have 
been determined by justices of 
peace. Iron rail-roads have been 
constructed from Kalish to Bre- 
zesc, sixty German miles, in un- 


interrupted length. High-roads 


have been constructed in the pala- 
tinates of Cracovia, Lublin, Plock, 
and Angustow, and 523 bridges. 
The country has ceased to be tri- 
butary to foreign nations, in many 
‘mportant points. 


Their manu- 
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factory of cloth is sufficient for the 
wants of the people. More than 
10,000 foreign manufacturing fa- 
milies have peopled new towns. 
The mines of Poland produce, 
independently of silver, copper, 
and lead, the exportation of which 
might be made very considerable, 
100,000 quintins of iron, equal to 
that of Sweden; more than 40,000 
quintins of zine ; and 5000 of pit- 
coal. The report, in every other 
particular, shews an increase and 
improvement in the manufactures 
and general prosperity of the coun- 
try that is truly satisfactory. 


OCTOBER. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


A quarterly general court of 
Bank proprietors was held for the 
purpose of considering of a divi- 
dend. The chairman declared 
that the court of directors, after a 
full consideration of the affairs of 
the bank, agreed to recommend a 
dividend of four per cent. for the 
half-year next ensuing. Mr. Young 
asked a number of questions of 
the chairman——the first, as to the 
amount of bank-notes in circula- 
tion; to which the reply was, 
18,200,0001. being about 400,000/. 
less than the issues of last year.— 
The second, the amount of ad- 
vances on exchequer bills; the 
reply, 670,000/.—The third ques- 
tion was as to the amount of ad- 
vances on mortgages ; to which the 
chairman answered, 1,400,000/. : 
and that he was in error when he 
stated at the last quarterly court 
that the advances on stock had 
been from 5 to 600,000/.—they 
were not more than 480,000/. and 
there had been little increase on 
them; and that as to the late 
violent change which had been 
produced 
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produced in the money market— 
that had not been produced by 
any conduct on the part of the 
court of directors, which pursued 
such measures as were deemed 
beneficial, withvut listening either 
to good or evil report.— After 
some conversation as to the ex- 
pediency of giving notice to par- 
ties on the execution of warrants 
of attorney, in order to prevent 
forgery, when the chairman stated 
that no new precautionary measure 
had yet been found expedient, the 
resolution for declaring a dividend 
of four per cent. for the next half- 
year was carried unanimously ; 
and the court adjourned. 

A statue has just been erected 
in the cathedral of St. Paul to the 
memory of Lord Heathfield, who, 
under the more celebrated name of 
General Elliott, annihilated the 
power of Spain before the fortress 
of Gibraltar. 

A riot most disreputable to the 
city of Oxford occurred. A Mr. 
Mulock preaching some heterodox 
doctrine in the estimation o! cer- 
tain persons there, had attracted 
much attention. His _ principal 
followers were the son of a most 
opulent and respectable banker ; 
a chemist, in a very exten- 
sive business in the High-street ; 
and the son of one of the ma- 
nagers of the Clarendon prin- 
ting-oftice. This afternoon, two 
of these gentlemen were furiously 
attacked by a mob in St. Thomas’s 
parish ; they gained admission into 
a house, and locked the doors ; 
but they were forced open, and 
the two gentlemen then became 
exposed to the fury of the assem- 
bled crowd, who drove them out 
of St. Thomas's through the wharfs, 
and into St. Giles’s, in which place 
they took refuge in a house, and 
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remained for some time. About 
seven in the evening, in returning 
home, they were again attacked 
upon Carfax; they ran into the 
‘Town-hall-yard, and the doors 
were locked. Some time after 
they ventured out, and appeared 
in a strange pickle, being covered 
with mud and filth of every de- 
scription ; their hats knocked off 
and lost. With some difficulty 
they reached the house of the 
chemist (opposite to St. Mary's 
church); several windows were 
broken, and a riot ensued. 
Durham.— The Darlington and 
Stockton railway was opened for 
the use of the public. It is a sin- 
gle railway of twenty-five miles in 
length, and will open the London 
market to the collieries in the 
western part of Durham, as well 
as facilitate the obtaining of fuel 
to the country along its line, and 
the northern parts of Yorkshire. 
A train of carriages was attached 
to a locomotive engine of the most 
improved construction built by Mr. 
George Stephenson, in the follow- 
ing order: — Locomotive engine 
with the engineer and assistants ; 
tender, with coals and water ; six 
waggons loaded with coals and 
flour; a coach, with the commit- 
tee; twenty-one waggons, fitted 
up for passengers ; and lastly, six 
waggons loaded with coals ;_mak- 
ing altogether a train of thirty- 
eight carriages exclusive of the 
engine and tender. Both loaded 
and empty carriages were instantly 
filled with passengers, and the en- 
gine started off. In some parts 
the speed was twelve miles per 
hour; and in one place, for 4 
short distance, near Darlington, 
fifteen miles per hour ; and at that 
time the number of passengers 


were counted to 450, which, to- 
gether 
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r with the coals, merchan- 
dize, and carriages, would amount 
nearly ninety tons. After some 
little delay in arranging the pro- 
cession, the engine with her load 
yrived at Darlington, a distance 
ofeight miles and three quarters 
in sixty-five minutes, exclusive of 
stoppages, averaging about eight 
miles an hour. 

A trial was made at Lyme, of a 
boat, furnished with copper air- 
tight cases, according to the plan 
recommended by Capt. R. Spencer, 
R. N. in order to obviate the great 
expense of the regular life-boat. 
The boat was of small dimensions, 
and borrowed for the purpose: 
under the thwarts were placed the 
tir-tight cases of thin copper, en- 
closed in boxes of three-quarters 
ofan inch Norway deal, for greater 
security; outside the boat, and at- 
tached to the gunwale, were also 
two similar cases, five feet in 
length and eight inches square. 
Capt. Spencer found three seamen 
volunteers to accompany him; 
when, having pulled out the plug, 
and filled the boat with water, they 
rowed out where the sea ran the 
highest, and laid her broadside to 
the surf, which broke over her so 
violently as to render it difficult 
for the men to prevent themselves 
from being washed out of the 
boat. Having fully ascertained 
that she was perfectly safe when 
filled with water, they baled her 
out, and rowed out in the heaviest 
tea to the S. E. point of the Cobb, 
where she was placed in every di- 
rection to receive the shocks of 
the sea, which were sustained in 
‘manner such as the most san- 
guine could not have anticipated. 


RUSSIA. 
The Emperor has ordered all 
the Jews in his empire to settle 
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fifty wersts from the western fron- 
tier, and they are entirely prohi- 
bited from residing in the provinces 
of Astracan and Caucasus. 


NOVEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The first stone of the new bridge 
at Kingston upon Thames was 
laid by the Rarl of Liverpool. 

A court-martial has been held 
at Sheerness, on Captain Hopp- 
ner, for the loss of the Hecla on 
the northern expedition, from 
which he has recently returned. 
The accident being proved to 
have occurred from circumstances 
beyond the control of human fore- 
sight, the Captain was honourably 
acquitted. 

A marble statue to the me- 
mory of Dr. Jenner has been 
erected in Gloucester Cathedral. 
It is placed at the west end of the 
nave, immediately before the first 
pier on the south side. The ex- 
ecution of this public monument 
reflects credit upon the sculptor 
Sievier. The Doctor is repre- 
sented in the gown of his Oxford 
degree, which gives a fine display 
of drapery, so arranged as to ren- 
der unobtrusive the ungraceful 
forms of modern costume, and at 
the same time to impart to the 
figure a degree of height and dig- 
nity whicli it might otherwise have 
wanted, Inhis right hand, which 
crosses the body, and supports a 
fold of the gown, he holds a 
scroll ; and in his left, which drops 
carelessly on the side, the appro- 
priate academical cap. The figure 
is beautiful, distinguished by a 
classical elegance and simplicity ; 
and, through the skill of the artist, 
seems to convey to the mind of the 

spectator 
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ator an idea of that spirit of 
philanthropy which ever actuated 
the illustrious discoverer of vacci- 
nation. ‘Lhe statue is seven feet in 
height, placed upon a_ pedestal 
and base of eight feet. Upon the 
die of the pedestal is simply in- 
serted, Edward Jenner, with the 
time and place of his birth and 
death, eulogium being an unneces- 
sary accompaniment to a name 
which is never breathed but with 
blessings, and which has won its 
way into the remotest corners of 


the habitable globe. 


FRANCE, 


Lyons.—A young and beautiful 
girl, 17 years of age, committed 
suicide, by throwing herself into 
the Rhone. The cause of this 
dreadful deed is as follows :—The 
unfortunate lady belonged to 
highly respectable parents, but 
whose fortune being small, she 
was sent to a convent in this town, 
and every means were used to 
induce her to take the veil. She 
expressed her extreme aversion 
to become a nun. She was told 
that unless she complied, the pa- 
rents had no other alternative than 
to send her to service; this she 
was aware was a measure totally 
uncalled for, their fortune being 
sufficient to support her in a 
becoming way. It has since ap- 
peared that she had formed an 
attachment to a young gentleman, 
who, when he became of age, in- 
tended to marry her. This would 
have taken place in less than eight 
months. 


HOLLAND. 


A fine falcon, of the blue-grey 
kind, better known as the Falco 


PRIN 


CIPAL _ December, 
Ciareus, or blue falcon of Canada, 
was lately caught at Zwolle (in 
Holland). This beautiful and ex. 
traordinary bird inhabits Africa 
and Europe, as well as America, 
The velocity of its flight enables 
it, within the space of twelve 
hours, to fiy across a quarter of 
the globe. The distance between 
the ends of the pinions of this 
wonderful bird, when flying, is 
upwards of 100 Dutch inches, 
whereas the mere weight of its 
body is only about eight ounces. 


DECEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


London University.— A meeting 
of the shareholders of this joint 
stock company was held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, for 
the purpose of electing 24 gentle- 
men to form a Council in the room 
of the Provisional Committee. 
The Provisional Committee re- 
commended to the notice of the 
shareholders the following 24 no- 
blemen and gentlemen : — Hon. 
James Abercrombie, M.P. ; Right 
Hon. Lord Aucland ; Alexander 
Baring, Esq. M.P.; George Birks 
beck, M. D.; Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M.P. F.R.S.; Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. ; Right Hon. Lord 
Dudley and Ward; Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid, Esq.; Olinthus G. 
Gregory, LL. D.; George Grote, 
jun. Esq. ; Joseph Hume, Esq. 
M.P. F.R.S.; Most Noble the 
Marquis of Lansdown, F.R.S,; 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq. F. R.S.; 
Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. 
F. R.S.; James Mill, Esq. ; Most 
Noble the Duke of Norfolk ; Lord 
John Russell, M. P. ; Benjamin 
Shaw, Esq.; John Smith, Esq. 
M. P.; William Tooke, Esq 
F.R.S.; 
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F.R.S.; Henry Warburton, Esq. 
F. R.S.; Henry Waymouth, Esq. ; 
John Wishaw, Esq. F.R.S.; Tho- 
mas Wilson, Esq. 

Steam-Gun Experiments. — At 
length this formidable weapon, 
destined, if ultimately adopted, to 
change the whole system of mo- 
dern warfare, has been so per- 
fected by Mr. Perkins, that the 
effects of its projectile power, from 
a musket bore and with a lead 
ball of the usual weight, may be 
fully judged. A trial was made 
at Mr. Perkins’s manufactory in 
the Regent’s Park, before the 
Duke of Wellington and staff, to- 
gether with the field oflicers of 
the engineers and artillery from 
Woolwich, most competent to 
judge from their scientific know- 
ledge. Some preparatory expe- 
riments having been made, about 
the hour of nine, a.m. Mr. Per- 
kins commenced his discharges 
separately, but at short intervals, 
against an iron target at the dis- 
tance of 35 yards, being the utmost 
length the court-yard of the ma- 
nufactory would admit. ‘The bul- 
lets were rendered perfectly flat 
with the lowest pressure employ- 
ed ; and on increasing it they were 
shivered to small pieces. ‘T'welve 
one-inch deal planks, framed in 
grooves an inch apart, were then 
opposed to the gun at the same 
distance, and the ball passed 
through eleven of them. It was 
also discharged at a block of wood, 
against which the utmost force of 
gunpowder had projected bullets, 
and it was found equal to all that 
gunpowder could do. Musket 
balls were also sent through an 
iron plate one-fourth of an inch 
thick, on which the utmost force 
of gunpowder had been tried ; 
while that of the ‘steam was not 
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half as high as it was possible to 
carry it. ‘The pressure used was 
about 900]b. to the square inch, 
or 65 atmospheres, while it might 
be carried as high as 200 atmo- 
spheres with perfect safety. Hi- 
therto steam had shown its equa- 
lity with gunpowder in force, and 
at 100 times less expense. For 
example, it would require 250 
musket discharges to project the 
same number of balls as the steam 
gun ata slow rate, say 250 dis- 
charges per minute, or 15,000 per 
hour, which would demand 15,000 
charges of powder every hour. 
The steam gun would do this 
with five bushels of coals. The 
difference of cost of 15,000 
charges of powder and of five 
bushels of coals is easily calcu- 
lated. It next became needful to 
show wherein this terrible weapon 
of destruction left all that gun- 
powder could do far beyond com- 
petition. To discharge single balls 
a hopper had been filled with 
them, and they were dropped one 
by one into the barrel at the 
breech as quick as the hand could 
move asmall winch. ‘This winch, 
with its valve, was now unscrew- 
ed, and the barrel communicated 
with the steam through an appa- 
ratus resembling the nave of a 
wheel, into which it was screwed. 
A tube, projecting like a single 


spoke, was screwed into this nave* 


(numerous radii of the same kind 
were shown in a model applied to 
one nave, so that in one revolution 
each would stand in turn perpen- 
dicularly over the gun): close to 
the gun it had a valve, above 
which were fifty-two musket balls, 
and a screw closing the orifice of 
the tube at the top. This tube 


being perpendicular, the bullets, 
on opening the valve, fell into the 
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gun by their own gravity, and 
were projected one by one, at 
intervals barely perceptible to the 
senses, at the rate of 1000 per 
minute. The roar of the dis- 
charge resembled that of the loud- 
est thunder; and the contents of 
one tube discharged in three or 
four seconds, afforded the most 
awful evidence of the power of 
this “ mighty fluid,” that imagina- 
tion can conceive. After a dis- 
charge or two of this kind at the 
target, in which the balls were 
shivered to atoms, and the ground 
strewed with their fragments, a 
plank of deal about two feet wide, 
placed horizontally against a brick 
wall, was fired at, giving the gun 
a trifling lateral motion at the 
same time. ‘The bullets perforated 
the board from end to end, regu- 
larly, at a few inches only apart 
trom each other, and with asto- 
nishing regularity, the gun being 
capable of motion like the pipe of 
a fire engine, in any direction. 
thus one’ musket-bore _ barrel 
would, in a second or two, anni- 
hilate a company of infantry op- 
posed to it in line, and discharge 
nearly three times as many balls 
at once, as a company of ninety 
men could do with muskets pre- 
viously loaded :—-to recharge their 
pieces before such a weapon would 
be impossible. What then could 
not fifty such guns effect? The 
astonishing precision with which 
the balls are projected, each hit- 
ting within an inch of its prede- 
cessor, was exemplified by a dis- 
charge against a brick wall 18 
inches thick. One discharge lite- 
rally dug out a hole nearly a foot 
in diameter half through its entire 
thickness, and this with common 
lead balls only, iron ones would 
have gone through it. 
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Income of Religious and other 
Societies.—F rom the last Reports, 
—Bible Societies —British and 
Foreign, 93,2851. 5s. 2d.; Naval 
and Military, 2,615/. 2s, 7¢.. 
Merchant Seamen’s, 911/. 4s. 

Missionary Societies— Church 
Mission, 45,3881. 19s. 10d.; Lon- 
don, 40,7192. 1s. 6d. ; Wesleyan, 
38,0461.9s. 7d. ; Baptist, 15,9951, 
lls. 2d.; London Moravian As- 
sociation, 3,5681. 17s. 3d.; Seot- 
tish, 8,2571. 4s. 2d.; Home, 
5,0921, 15s. 10d. 

School Societies—British and 
Foreign, 2,114/. 19s. Sd. ; Sunday 
School Union, 4,253/. 12s. 2d.; 
Newfoundland, 701/. Os. 6d. 

Societies of a Mixed Nature— 
Christian Knowledge, 62,3871. 
3s. 6d.; Propagating the Gospel, 
32,0162. 14s. 6d.; Jews, 13,7151. 
2s. 1d. ; LondonHibernian, 8,143/. 
l1d.: Ladies’ Hibernian, 
2.4221, 3s.: Continental, 2,133/. 
15s. 10d.; Irish Evangelical, 
2,772l. 6s. 1d.; African Institu- 
tion, 283/. 13s. 1d.; Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland, 1,201/. 
10s. 6d. 

Book Societies-—Prayer Book, 
&e. 1,7811. 12s.; Church Tract 
Society, 737/. 10s.; Religious 
Tract Society, 12,568/. 17s. _ 

Societies in Ireland— Hibernian 
Bible Society, 6,721/. 10s. 4d. ; 
Sunday School Society, 2,6531. 
7s. 2d.; Tract and Book Society, 
3,647/. 6s. 3d.; Irish Society, 
1,063/. 3s. 8d. 


oO 
wf. 


ITALY. 


The annual census (ending 4t 
Easter 1825) of the Roman popu- 
lation has been recently published. 
The entire population of the cap! 
tal is, 138,750—families, 33,271 
-- priests, 1,483 — monks and 
friars, 1.662—nuns, 1,502—mar- 
riages, 
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cages, 1,158—births, 4,243— 
7} waths, 4,446—in the hospitals, 
"7 .902—in the prisons, 1,020— 
) heretics,” turks, and _ infidels, 
> exclusive of the jews), 217—in- 
~ «ease of population since the pre- 
") ceding year, 220. 

7 The Jesuits of Rome have just 
7} elebrated, in a most pompous 
4 sanner, the late beatification of a 
ES There 
" vere three solemn masses, and as 
") many vespers, accompanied by 
+ wo large orchestras. The facade 
~ of their church was profusely illu- 
 ninated on three successive even- 
4 ags, and a large band of music 
_ placed in the area before the 
"edifice, to amuse or edify the 
| populace. 
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MARRIAGES in 3825. 


: Lieut.-Col. Ogilvi, to Janet Re- 
_ | becca, daughter of J. A. Ogilvi, 
_ | Esq. of Sanhurst. 

_) At the Dowager Viscountess 


Duncan's, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. 
Dalrymple, Bart. to the Hon. 
Adamina Duncan, daughter of the 


.) late Lord Viscount Duncan. 


At Marylebone Church, Lieut.- 
Colonel George Higginson, to the 
Right Hon. Lady F. E. Needham. 

At St. George’s, Hanover- 

are, the Rev. W. Tower, to 
Maria, third daughter of Admiral 





_ Sw Eliab Harvey, G.C. B. 

_ At St. George's, Hanover- 
* 2h A. Dashwood, Esq., to 
jester, fourth daughter of the late 

_ ‘Jacob Henry Astley, of Melton 

_ Constable, Norfolk. 

; At St. George’s, Hanox er- 

E - aly — Duncan, eldest son of 

Ei. Henry Davison, Esq. of Caven- 

. dish-square, to the Hon. E. D. 

f Bos ville Macdonald, second daugh- 


see 
he 


ter of the Right Hon. Lord Mac- 


donald. 
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At All Souls’ Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, Capt. Lewin, R.N. to 
Jane, widow of the late William 
Plumer, Esq. M.P. 

At Thames Ditton, Capt. G, F. 
Lyon, R.N. to Lucy Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the late Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. 

At St. Georpve, Hanover- 
square, Ernest Count de Gers- 
dorff, to the Hon. Miss Twiselton 
Fiennes. 

At St. Marylebone Church, 
Col. Clitheroe, of the 3d Foot 
Guards, to Millicent, eldest daugh- 
ter-—and at the same time, E. J. 
Rudge, Esq. of Abbey Manor 
House, Worcestershire, to Feli- 
zarda, youngest daughter—of C, 
Pole, Esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, 
George James Cholmondeley, Esq. 
to the Hon. Mary Elizabeth 
‘Townshend. 

At St. George’s Church, Hano- 
ver-square, Louis Edmond Méchin, 
eldest son of Baron Méchin, to 
Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of 
Charles Dumergue, Esq. 





7 ——— — 


DEATHS in the year 1825. 


At Richmond, Lady Harring- 
ton.—At Chislehurst, Right Hon, 
Lady Bayning.—Hon. Edward 
Bouverie.—George Dance, R. A. 
—Sir John Cox Hippisly.—The 
Right Hon. James Lord Glaston- 
bury.—Earl Whitworth.—Sir J. 
Walsh, Bart.—The Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stewart, Bart.—Sir H. C. 
Ibbotson, Bart.—Sir W. W. Pepys, 
Bart.—Sir J. G. Egerton, Bart.— 
Lieut.-General Trent.—Lady So- 
phia Heathcot.—Dr. Andrewes, 
Deanof Canterbury. —AnnaMaria, 
daughter of Viscount Folkeston. — 
Mr. Brandon, of Covent-Garden 
Theatre.— 
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Theatre.—Lieut.-Gen, Burne.— 
Sir F. Hennicker.—Lord Lang- 
ford.—Henry Woodthorpe, Town 
Clerk of London.—Lady Elphin- 
stone.— Mrs. F. A. Harrison, for- 
merly Matron of the Charter-house. 
—The Earl of Donoughmore.— 
Lady Eyre. 

Sir James Bland Lamb, Bart. 
D. C. L. when known by the name 
of Burges, distinguished himself 
in politics and literature. He was 
the only son of George Burges, 
Esq. a military officer, and after- 
wards comptroller general of the 
customs in North Britain, and was 
born at Gibraltar, June 8, 1752. 
He was about seven years under 
the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Somer- 
ville, author of ‘ The History of 
the Reign of Queen Anne, &c.” 
during which time he attended for 
the space of two years the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He was 
then placed at Westminster school, 
where he continued till Christmas 
1769, when he was removed to 
University College, Oxford, and 
placed under the tuition of Dr. 
Scott, (now LordStowell). Having 
left the University in 1773, he 
made the tour of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and part of Germany. 
On his return he attended the 
courts in Westminster hall; and 
in Easter Term, 1777, was called 
to the bar by the society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. On the 19th of June 
that year, he married the Hon. 
Elizabeth Noel, second daughter 
of Edward Viscount Wentworth, 
who died in 1779, without issue. 
In 1778 he published “ Heroic 
Epistles from Serjeant Bradshaw 
in the Shades, to John Dunning, 
Esq.” In 1780, he married, se- 
condly, Anne, third daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel L. C. Montelieu, 
Baron of St. Hypolite, by whom 
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he had ten children. In 17838 ap- 
peared his “ Considerations oy 
the Law of Insolvency,” gyo, - 
and a “ Letter to the Earl of 
Effingham on his lately proposed 
Act of Insolvency,” 8vo. In very 
early life he formed a close inti- 
macy with Mr. Pitt and the late 
Duke of Leeds, who, being anx- 
ious to attach him to their party, 
prevailed upon him to embark in 
political affairs. In 1787 he was 
returned M.P. for Helston in 
Cornwall, and in 1790 re-chosen. 
In August 1789 he was appointed 
one of the under secretaries of 
state for the Foreign department. 
In the course of that year, Mr. 
Burges published an “ Address 
to the Country Gentlemen of Eng- 
land and Wales, on County Courts,” 
8vo.; and in 1790, * Letters on 
the Spanish Aggression at Nootka," 
8vo. published under the signa- 
ture of Verus. He also privately 
printed a “ Narrative of the Ne- 
gotiations between France and 
Spain in 1790.” In 1794, Mr. 
Burges, Evan Nepean, and S. 
Cotterell, Esqrs. were appointed 
joint commissioners of the privy 
seal. Mr. Burges and another 
under secretary of state were the 
founders of The SunNewspaper, 
under the sanction of Mr. Pitt. 
Among the effusions of wit, hu- 
mour, and satire with which he 
enlivened the columns of that 
newspaper in its early days, were 
a series of verses, entitled “ The 
Casuist,” in which he pourtrayed 
the chief members of the oppo- 
sition at that period ; and several 
tales, among which was “ The 
Bishop's Wig.” Of a graver cast 
were a series of Letters under the 
signature of Alfred, in which * 
took a comprehensive view of the 


several states, political objects, 
an 
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ind relative interests of all Euro- 

governments. On resigning 
his office of under secretary of 
wate, he was created, Oct. 31, 
1795, a Baronet, of Burville, 


S Berks; and was also appointed 


fr life Knight Marshal of the 
King’s Household. In 1796 he 
published a poem, entitled “ The 
Birth and Triumph of Love,” 4to. 
The plan was taken from a series 
of plates, “ The Birth and Triumph 
of Cupid,” published by Mr. P. W. 
Tompkins. During 1799 and 
1800, Sir James was engaged in 
composing and printing an heroic 
poem in eighteen books, cele- 
brating the character and achieve- 


z ments of Richard the First. Whilst 
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_ itwas passing through the press, 


he sent copies to many of his poe- 
tical friends, for their opinion on 
its merits. They were accom- 
panied by the following note :— 
“Sir James Burges takes the 


_ liberty of requesting that, as this 


is merely a private impression of 
avery few copies, for the sole 
purpose of obtaining a candid cri- 
teism of the work, it may not be 
shewn to any one. In this confi- 


_ dence, he has the honour to send 
itto Mr. 


t The remainder is 
printing, and will be forwarded as 
soon as possible.” — At the sale of 
his library, three of these copies, 
each containing the above note, 


‘Were sold; one “ with remarks 


and corrections by J. Anstey ;” 
another with very discouraging 
“remarks, corrections, and gene- 
ral observations throughout, by 
Mr. Boscawen ;” and the third 
with particularly flattering “ re- 
marks throughout, and an auto- 
ey letter, by Richard Cumber- 

” A fourth copy followed, 
“collated by Sir J. B. Burges, 
with Cumberland, Sotheby, Fitz- 
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gerald, Pye, Anstey, Boscawen, 
and Archd. Nares; manuscript 
letter of Mr. Boscawen’s inserted.” 
The poem was finally published in 
2 vols. 8vo. 1801. A few years 
after he produced, in conjunction 
with Mr. Cumberland, “ The 
Exodiad.” His play of“ Riches, 
or the Wife and Brother,” founded 
on Massinger’s ‘‘ City Madam,” 
and acted at the Lyceum Theatre 
by the Drury Lane Company, was 
published in 8vo. 1810; and to 
him has been ascribed the Comic 
Opera of “ Tricks upon Travel- 
lers,” never printed. The Ro- 
mance of “ ‘The Dragon Knight” 
was undoubtedly his. Sir James 
the third time entered the matri- 
monial state, by marrying, Sept. 8, 
1812, Lady Margaret, daughter 
of James, fifth Earl of Balcarras, 
and relict of Alexander Fordyce, 
Esq. By her, who also died be- 
fore him, December 1, 1814, he 
had no issue. 

M. Le Vaillant.—M. Le Vail- 
lant was born at Samaraibo, in 
Dutch Guyana. His taste for 
natural history manifested itself 
from early infancy. His voyages 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
his travels in the interior of Africa 
and America, added greatly to the 
stock of knowledge in natural his- 
tory, and proved his indefatigable 
zeal in the interests of science: to 
him naturalists owe the discovery 
of many species heretofore un- 
known, or imperfectly described. 
The garden of plants, and the 
cabinet of natural history, at Paris, 
were enriched with his collections, 
including the giraffa, or camelo- 
pardelis, eighteen feet high, a 
great variety of parrots, and birds 
of paradise. He left in literature 
his “ Two Voyages to the Cape 
of Good Hope,” and “ The Na- 
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tural History of African and 
American Birds, Birds of Para- 
dise, and Parrots.” He died at 
Sazanne at an advanced age. 
Wewitzer, the actor.—He died 
at obscure lodgings in Wild-pas- 
sage, Drury-lane, under circum- 
stances of pecuniary distress. He 
died indebted to his landlady 142., 
the payment of which she never 
urged during his illness ; but after 
death, hearing that he had rela- 
tions, she determined on having her 
money, or at least the value of it. 
A handsome coffin was provided, 
in which the remains of the un- 
fortunate actor were deposited, 
and every arrangement made for 
the funeral, when the landlady 
made her demand, and a man was 
placed in possession. Information 
was forwarded to one of his rela- 
tions, and ultimately the body was 
taken from the coffin and con- 
veyed in a shell to interment. He 
was a native of London, where he 
was brought up as a_ jeweller, 
which business he exchanged, at 
an carly period, for the honours 
of an actor's life. Having got 
some experience in his new pro- 
fessional course, he at length made 
his debut at Covent Garden ‘The- 
atre, as Ralph, in the opera of 
* The Maid of the Mill,” which 
character he sustained for the be- 
nefit of his sister, who, about the 
year 1785, was held in some esti- 
mation both as an actress and 
singer. Wewitzer's exertions were 
crowned with success, and indi- 
cated so much promise of utility 
in his profession, that he was en- 
gaged by the house, where he 
soon distinguished himself in the 
representation of Jews and French- 
men. He next repaired to Dublin 
for a short time, under the ma- 
nagement of Ryder, and on his 
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return he resumed his situation at 
Covent Garden ; here he remained 
till, unfortunately, he was induced 
to undertake the management of 
the Royalty Theatre ; but, on the 
failure of that concern, he became 
a member of the Drury-lane com- 
pany, with which he continued to 
perform till the close of his the- 
atrical career. He died at the 
advanced age of 76, and was in 
his latter years an annuitant on 
the Covent Garden Theatrical 
Fund. 

Sir Robert Dallas, Knt. Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas.— 
He was the eldest son of Robert 
Dallas, Esq. of Kensington, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
James Smith, minister of Kilber- 
ney, in Ayrshire. Being intended 
from his infancy for the bar, he 
received a good education, and he 
determined to accustom himself to 
public speaking. It is well known 
that Mr. Burke commenced his 
career as an orator, and distin- 
guished himself in Bow-lane, be- 
fore he attempted to shine in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Mr. Garrow 
also prepared himself for West- 
minster-hall, by his previous at- 
tendance at the Westminster f0- 
rum; while the subject of this 
memoir initiated himself at coach- 
maker’s-hall, and was allowed by 
his auditors to be a very correct 
and eloquent speaker. On being 
called to the bar, he obtained 
considerable practice at nisi pris, 
and went the circuit; but was 
brought into public notice by 
being one of the counsel employed 
by Mr. Hastings on his impeach- 
ment. He also distinguished him- 
self on several other occasions, 
more especially before committees 
on contested elections, which 
to a silk gown, as king's es * 
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In the second imperial parliament, 
which met in 1802, he was re- 
wrned for St. Michael’s, Corn- 
wall; but succeeding Sir V. Gibbs 
as Chief Justice of Chester, Mont- 
gomery, Flint, and Denbighshire, 
anew writ was ordered, Feb. 1, 
1805, and he was succeeded by 
the eldest son of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. In the same parlia- 
ment he was returned for the dis- 
trict burghs of Kirkcaldy, King- 
horn, Burntisland, and Dysart, 
vacant through Sir J. St. Clair 
Erskine becoming Earl of Ross- 
lyn, In 1808 was published his 
“Speech in the Court of King’s 
Bench, on a motion for a new 
trial in the case of King v. Pic- 
ton,” 8vo. In 1813 he was ap- 
pointed one of the Puisne Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and Nov. 5, 1818, was sworn 
Chief Justice, in the room of Sir 
Vieary Gibbs, who had resigned. 
On the 19th of November follow- 
ing he was sworn a privy coun- 
sellor. In November, 1823, he 
signified his retirement from the 
chief justiceship, on account of 
the fatigues of official exertion, 
which had much impaired his 
Sir Robert Dallas spoke 
less frequently in the House of 
Commons, while member, than 
might have been expected from his 
professional oratory ; he, however, 
made a long and able speech, May 
*4, 1808, in favour of the minis- 
ter's conduct respecting France. 
Rev. Dr. Parr.—He was born 
at Harrow. His father was a 


surgeon in that place, and his pa- 
ternal grandfather was rector of 
Hinckley, in Leicestershire. He 
was at the head of Harrow school 
his fourteenth year; and on the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Sumner, 
who strongly recommended him 
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as his successor, he was only not 
appointed to the head-master- 
ship on account of his youth. 
At Harrow his friendship com- 
menced with Sir William Jones 
and the Right Rev. Dr. Bennet, 
late Bishop of Cloyne. Almost 
all the boys in the upper part of 
Harrow school accompanied him 
when he removed, to establish 
himself at Stanmore, soon after- 
wards. He was successively mas- 
ter of the grammar-schools of 
Colchester and Norwich; and in 
1780 received his first ecclesiasti- 
tical preferment, the rectory of 
Asterby, in the diocese of Lincoln. 
In the year 1785, the exchange of 
Asterby for the perpetual curacy 
of Hatton, brought him into War- 
wickshire, where he continued to 
reside till his death. Dr. Parr 
was married, first to Jane, of the 
ancient house of Mauleverer, in 
Yorkshire; and afterwards to 
Mary, sister of the late Rev. 
James Eyre, of Solihull. By his 
first wife he had several children, 
all of whom died in their infancy, 
except Sarah and Catherine. Of 
these daughters, both of whom he 
survived, the former was married 
to John Wynne, Esq. of Garth- 
meilo, in Denbighshire, and left 
two daughters, now living, Caro- 
line and Augusta, the eldest of 
whom is the wife of the Rev. John 
Lynes, rector of Elmley Lovet. 
In addition to the small benefice 
before mentioned, Dr. Parr held 
the living of Graffham, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, to which he was pre- 
sented by Sir Francis Burdett. 
Through the kindness and interest 
of the present Earl of Dartmouth’s 
grandfather, he also obtained from 
Bishop Lowth a prebend of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which, though 
for many years of little value to 
him, 
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him, was happily the means of se- 
curing him, to an ample degree, 
otium cum dignitate, in the decline 
of his life. His classical know- 
ledge, which, however, formed but 
a part of his many and great at- 
tainments, placed him far above 
all his contemporaries in that de- 
partment of learning; and his 
death has occasioned a chasm in 
literature which it will be easier 
to lament than supply. In the 
course of his long protracted ill- 
ness, appearances were, more than 
once, so favourable as to excite in 
the minds of his family and his phy- 
sicians, the strongest hope of his 
recovery ; and to diffuse, through 
a large circle of those who loved 
and honoured him, a joy propor- 
tioned to the distress which alarm- 
ing reports had previously pro- 
duced. But about twelve or four- 
teen days before his death, all 
these flattering hopes took their 
flight. From that time he gra- 
dually declined, the vital powers 
slowly, almost imperceptibly wast- 
ing, till exhausted nature sunk, 
and he gently expired, having 
completed his 78th year on the 
26th of February. 

Mrs. Franklin, wife of Captain 
John Franklin, R.N. one of those 
gallant officers who have been 
employed in the northern expedi- 
tions, so honourable to the enter- 
prising spirit of this country. 
Mrs. Franklin had not less distin- 
guished herself in the province of 
literature, by works of poetical 
and scientific merit. She was one 
of the daughters of the late Mr. 
Porden, the architect. Her poem 


entitled “ The Veils,” has been 
much admired. 

At Islington, Jan. 26, Alexan- 
der Tilloch, LL.D. 
Munich, 


M.R.1.A. 


M.R.A.S. M.G.S. 
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M.A.S. S.S. A. Edinburgh and 
Perth, M.S.E.L.N. of France, 
&c. &c. He was a native of 
Glasgow, and born 28th Feb, 
1759. His father, Mr. John 
Tilloch, filled the office of magis- 
trate for many years. Alexander, 
being designed for business, re. 
ceived in the place of his nativity, 
an education which in Scotland is 
so much more accessible than in 
England. Ardent in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and sanguine in his 
expectations, the occult sciences, 
in early life, at one time attracted 
much of his attention; and when 
animal magnetism was introduced 
into this country, its novelty and 
charms were not without their in- 
fluence on his youthful mind, The 
magic, however, of this delusive 
science soon ceased to operate; 
vet judicial astrology he was never 
disposed to treat with sovereign 
contempt. Among the various 
branches of science and the me- 
chanic arts, literature was that 
which chiefly struck his attention ; 
and though totally uninstructed, 
he soon conceived that the mode 
of printing, then in constant prac- 
tice, was susceptible of consider- 
able improvement. He accord- 
ingly hit upon the expedient, when 


the page was set up in type, of 


taking off an impression in some 
soft substance, in its comparatively 
fluid state, that would harden when 
exposed to the action of fire, a 
thus become a mould to receive 
the metal when in a state of fusion, 
and form a plate every way Cor 
respondent to the page when the 
first impression was received. 
This with him laid the foundation 
of the stereotype printing. '¢ 
n his experiments in 1781, 
and in 1782 having brought his 


plates to a state of comparative 
perfection 
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perfection, flattered himself with 
many advantages which would re- 
sult from his successful efforts. 
As he was not bred a printer him- 
self, he had recourse to Mr. 
Foulis, printer to the University 
of Glasgow, to whom he applied 
for types to make an experiment 
in the new process: the experi- 
ment succeeded, and Mr. Foulis, 
who was a very ingenious man, 
became so convinced of its prac- 
ticability and excellence, that he 
entered into partnership with him 
in order to carry it on. They 
took out patents in both England 
and Scotland, and printed several 
small volumes from stereotype 
plates, the impressions of which 
were sold to the booksellers, 
without any intimation of their 
being printed out of the common 
way. A few years afterwards 


| De. Tilloch discovered that al- 


though he had invented stereotype 
printing, yet he was but a second 
inventor, and that the art had 
been exercised by a Mr. Ged of 
Edinburgh, jeweller, nearly fifty 
years before. It appears, from 
some circumstances which trans- 
pired at the Society of Arts at the 


_ Adelphi, some years afterwards, 
that Earl Stanhope was indebted 


to Dr. Tilloch for much of his 
knowledge in the process of mak- 
Ing stereotype plates. He now 
entered into the tobacco business, 
iM conjunction with his brother 
and brother-in-law ; but not find- 
lng it answer their expectation, it 
was finally abandoned. From this 

turned his attention to printing, 
and, either singly or in partnership, 
carried on this trade for some 
time in his native city. Prior to 
this period of his life, he married. 

the year 1783 his wife was 
taken from him by death, from 
- time his days were spent in 

25. 
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widowhood. The iruit of | this 
union was one daughter, who still 
survives, and is the wife of Mr. 
Galt, a gentleman who has attain- 
ed distinction among the writers 
of the day, as the author of seve- 
ral acknowledged works, and from 
whose pen have emanated the 
well-known novels, “ The Spae 
Wife,” ‘ Ringan Gilhaise,” and 
other ingenious compositions of 
the same class. In the year 1787 
Dr. T. came to the British metro- 
polis, where he spent the remain- 
der of his days. In 1789, in con- 
nexion with others, he purchased 
the “ Star,” a daily evening paper, 
of which he immediately became 
the editor, and continued so until 
within four years of his death, 
when bodily infirmities, and vari- 
ous engagements, compelled him 
to relinquish its management alto- 
gether. Being forcibly struck, 
soon after his arrival in London, 
with the vast number of execu- 
tions that took place for forgery, 
Dr. Tilloch, after some time, began 
to devise means for the prevention 
of the crime; and in 1790 he 
made a proposal to the British 
ministry to that effect. His 
scheme, however, meeting with 
an unfavourable reception at home, 
he offered his invention to the 
Commission d’Assignats at Paris, 
where its merits were very dif- 
ferently appreciated ; but the poli- 
tical contentions of the time 
causeil considerable delay in ‘the 
negotiation. However, in 1792, 
L’Amour, from the French autho- 
rities, waited on him, and they 
consulted together on the subject. 
On his return to Paris, some 
French artists were employed to 
make copies of Dr. Tilloch’s plan ; 
but in this they were finally un- 
successful, though their endea- 
vours caused an additional x-* 
gs T e 
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The commencement of the war in 
the beginning of 1793 caused a 
still greater interruption; but so 
anxious were the French Com- 
missioners d’Assignats to avail 
themselves of Dr. ‘Tilloch’s inven- 
tion, that L'Amour was directed 
to release some English smug- 
glers, and to give them their ves- 
sel, on condition that, on returning 
to England, they would commu- 
nicate to Dr. Tilloch a proposal 
for him to come to the continent, 
and impart his secret, offering 
him a handsome remuneration. 
By this time, however, the trea- 
sonable correspondence bill having 
passed into a law, he prudently 
declined all further intercourse 
with the French authorities on the 
subject. Seeing with regret that 
there was but one periodical in 
London* in which the man of 
science could embody his own dis- 
coveries, or become acquainted 
with those of others, he establish- 
ed the Philosophical Magazine. 
The first number appeared in 
June, 1797, from which time to the 
present it continued without inter- 
ruption, and with a degree of re- 
spectability highly creditable to 
heads and hands that have 
conducted it. During the early 
a of its existence, Dr. ‘lil- 
och was the sole proprietor, and 
such he continued antl cbout four 
a since, when the name of 
ichard Taylor, F.L.S. was ad- 
ded to his own as joint proprietor. 
The steam-engine was another 
subject to which Dr. Tilloch de- 
voted his comprehensive mind, 
and we have the best reasons for 
stating that the improvements 
made on this useful and mighty 
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® Nicholson's Philosophical Journal, 
which subsequently merged into Dr. Til- 
loch's Magazine. 
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machine, which goes under the 
name of Woolf's engine, were sug- 
gested and matured principally 
by Dr. Tilloch ; nor did even 
or sickness prevent his labouring 
in order to render the steam. 
engine still more complete; for, 
among the list of new patents, we 
find one dated the 11th of Janu. 
ary 1825, only fifteen days before 
his death, “ To Alexander Til- 
loch, of Islington, Docior of Laws, 
for his invention or discovery of 
an improvement in the steam- 
engine, or in the apparatus con- 
nected therewith, and also appli- 
cable to other useful purposes.” 
Henry Fuseli, Esq. R. A— 
The death of this distinguished 
artist and most accomplished scho- 
lar, took place on the 1 6th of April, 
at the house of the Countess of 
Guildford, Putney Hill. He had 
attained the great age of 87, in 
perfect possession of his faculties, 
his mind remaining as vigorous 
and firm as at any former period 
of his life. Mr. Fuseli was a na- 
tive of Zurich, and came to Eng- 
land at an early age, more with 
the intention of making literature 
his study than art: while he was 
yet undetermined, and speculating, 
as he said, on the great resolve of 
life, he took some of his drawings 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and asked 
his candid opinion, whether he 
thought he had any chance of suc- 
cess as an artist. The president 
was so much struck with the con- 
ception and power displayed 0 
them, that, after viewing them 
attentively, he said, ‘‘ Young man, 
were I the author of these draw- 
ings, and offered ten thousand a 
year not to practise as an artist, I 
would reject it with contempt: 
this decided him. But it was not 
until the opening of his Milton 


Gallery, about the year 1798, a 
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_ “Mowing year, he was recom- 
K mended by Lord North, then at 


1885.) 
7) ie extent of his intellectual ac- 


quirements, his lofty imagination, 
wd singular fancy, wore filly ap- 
preci None who witnessed 
tean ever forget the effect pro- 
juced on them by that exhibition. 

| The pictures he painted for the 
) Shakspeare Gallery must also be 
) remembered with feelings of high 
vimiration. His Ghost of Ham- 

kt, unquestionably the grandest 
_ vork in the collection, can never 
- teforgotten. Mr. Fuseli enjoyed 
te friendship of the most distin- 
_ mished literati of the age. The 
¥ high opinion entertained of him, 
- even in youth, by his celebrated 
_ townsman, Lavater, was shown by 


: 


_ bis putting into his hand, at part- 
_ ig, a small piece of paper, beau- 


Rte 


_ tifully framed and glazed, on which 


te found written in German, “ Do 
do.” Hang that up in your bed- 
tom, my friend, said Lavater, and 
[know what will be the result. 


Py arate 
x ip 


| but the tenth part of what you can 





__, Theresult did not disappoint him-- 
E ‘their friendship only ended with 
i | life; and on the part of the artist, 


_ ™s continued to Lavater’s son 
2 mith unabated fervour. Mr. Fu- 
_ ‘li enjoyed excellent health, pro- 





e bably the result of his habitual 


F Paul’s, 


emperance. His remains were 
merred in the cathedral of St. 


Sir J. C. Hippisley, Bart. 
D.C.L.,F. R. and A. 8. died at 
_ the advanced age of 79. He early 
_ ‘tered as a student, and became a 
_ bencher of the Inner Temple. In 
the years 1779 and 1780, being in 
_ ‘aly, he was engaged in many im- 
_ Pertant communications with go- 
On his return in the 


of the treasury, to the 
rt of Directors of the East- 
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India Company, by whom he was 
appointed to that service, with the 
advanced rank of four years. He 
resigned this employment in’ 1789, 
having held offices of great trust 
and importance in the kingdom of 
Panjore, during the war with 
Hyder Ally, and his son Tippoo 
Sultaun. In 1790 he was ap- 
pointed Recorder of Sudbury, and 
in the same year was elected one 
of the representatives for that 
borough, for which he sat in five 
parliaments. From 1792 to 1795 
he was employed in some impor- 
tant negociations in Italy, in con- 
sequence of which his Majesty 
conferred on him the title of a 
Baronet. In 1795, he negociated 
the marriage between the Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and the late 
King of Wurtemberg, who granted 
to him and his posterity the right 
of bearing the arms of the house 
of Wurtemberg: he was also ap- 
pointed a commissioner and trus- 
tee of her royal highness’s mar- 
riage-settlement. Sir John served 
the office of High Sheriff for Berk- 
shire in 1800; and in the same 
year was named one of the first 
managers of the Royal Institution, 
and a member of the government 
of the Turkey company. He was 
for many years an active magis- 
trate of the county of Somerset, in 
which capacity none exceeded him 
in the zealous discharge of his 
duties.—As a vice-president and 
efficient member of the West of 
England Agricultural Society, he 
will long be remembered with 
esteem.—He was also a trustee, 
and one of the principal promo- 
ters of the Literary Institution 
in Bath, in the prosperity of 
which he felt a lively interest, 
as well as in that which is es- 
tablished in Bristol. — He was 
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the author of several political pub- 
lications. 

Admiral John-child Purvis.— 
He was descended from a very 
respectable Norfolk family; his 
grandfather, George, was _post- 
captain, and at the time of his 
death a commissioner of the navy- 
board. Of the period of his birth, 
or of his entering the service, we 
are not in possession; but at 
the commencement of the war 
with France in 1778, we find him 
serving on the American station 
as a lieutenant of the Invincible, 
bearing the broad pendant of com- 
modore Evans, in which ship he 
returned to England; and on his 
arrival was appointed to the Bri- 
tannia, a first-rate, carrying the 
flag of Vice-admiral Darby, with 
whom he remained until his pro- 
motion to the rank of commander. 
On Aug. 19, 1782, Capt. Purvis 
being on a cruise off Cape Henry, 
in the Duc de Chartres, of 16 guns 
and 125 men,’ fell in with, and 
after a smart action, captured the 
brench corvette !'Aigle, of 22 guns 
and 136 men, of whom thirteen, 
including their commander, were 
slain, and twelve wounded. The 
British sloop had not a man _ hurt. 
For his gallant conduct on this 
occasion, Captain Purvis was posted 
Sept. 1, following ; but peace tak- 
ing place soon after, we find no 
further mention of him until the 
commencement of hostilities against 
the French republic in Feb. 1793, 
when he was appointed to the Am- 
phitrite frigate, and subsequently 
to the Princess Royal, a second- 
rate, in which latter ship he was 
ordered to Gibraltar to receive the 
flag of Rear-admiral Goodall, and 
from thence proceeded with the 
fleet under Lord Hood tothe south- 


ern coast of France. On the 29th 
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of August, the fleet entered the 
port of Toulon, and Rear-admira) 
Goodall having been appointed 
governor of that town, Captain 
Purvis received directions to take 
the Princess Royal as high up the 
north-west arm of the harbour, 
and as near the enemy's batteries 
as possible. This being done, and 
the ship properly placed, not a 
day passed in the course of the 
six weeks she was so stationed, 
without an engagement with the 
republicans ; and notwithstanding 
their works (being constructed 
with casks, sand-bags, fascines, 
&c.) were soon disabled, they in- 
variably repaired the damages 
during the night, and again pre- 
sented complete batteries on the 


ensuing morning. The Princess 


Royal was consequently much cut 


up, and had many men killed and FY 


wounded. The loss sustained by 


the enemy was also very consi- 
derable. 


of St. Fiorenzo and Bastia. He 
likewise participated in the partial 
actions of March 14, and July 13, 
1795. In the former the Princess 
Royal had three men killed, and 
eight wounded. . 
80 guns, one of the French ships 
captured on this occasion, surren- 
dered to her, after being warmly 
engaged with several others of the 
British line. He was subsequently 
employed in the blockade of 4 


French squadron, consisting of 2 
seven ships of the line and five — 


frigates, in Gourjan Bay. 
Princess Royal having returned 
to England, she was paid off in 
Nov. 1796, and Captain Parvis 
soon after obtained the comma 

of the London, another second- 
rate, attached to the channel fleet. 


In this ship he remained near four 
years, 
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We next find Captain 
Purvis assisting at the reduction 
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ears, under the orders of Admi- 
nls Lords Bridport, St. Vincent, 
wd Gardner, Sir Henry Harvey, 
wd Lord Keith. Early in 1801, 
the London, in consequence of her 

draught of water, was se- 
keted to form part of the expedi- 
tion destined for the Baltic; and 

in Purvis was appointed to 
the Royal George, of 100 guns, 


into which ship he removed off 
' Ushant, and continued to com- 
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mand her until she was put out 
of commission, in April, 1802. 
The rupture with France, in 18083, 
again called him into service ; and 


from that period, until his promo- 


tion to the rank of rear-admiral, 
April 23, 1804, he commanded 
the Dreadnought, of 98 guns, and 
served under the orders of the 


4 Hon. Admiral Cornwallis, in the 


Channel. On June 1, 1806, he 
hoisted his flag on board the Chif- 
foné, and proceeded off Cadiz, the 


_ blockade of which port lasted two 


years and seven months after his 
arrival on that station, one year of 
which it was conducted by himself 
during the absence of Lord Col- 


_ lingwood in the Mediterranean ; 


what is here worthy of re- 


ei mark, the rear-admiral continued 
_ 4&t sea at one time, without even 


being driven through the Gut, or 
letting go an anchor, for the space 
of nineteen months, during which 


_ period not a square-rigged vessel 


entered or quitted the harbour, 
except on one occasion, when se- 
veral were allowed to proceed, 
having regular passes from Eng- 

d. In the spring of 1808, at 
which period Cadiz was threatened 
to be invested by Buonaparte, 

t-admiral Purvis and Major- 
general Spencer, with whom he 
-operated, rendered essential 
“vice to the common cause, by 
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establishing peace and friendship 
with the supreme council of Se- 
ville. ‘Towards the close of the 
same year, Rear-admiral Purvis, 
on the receipt of intelligence that 
the French had possessed them- 
selves of Madrid, proceeded from 


Gibraltar to Cadiz in the Atlas, of 


74 guns, in order to secure the 
Spanish fleet from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. On his ar- 
rival, he found only one ship of 
the line and a frigate in commis- 
sion, and all the others in sad dis- 
order in every respect. His first 
object was to obtain permission to 
fit the Spanish ships, and prepare 
them for sea; for which purpose 
he applied to the governor of Ca- 
diz, the commandant-general of 
the marine, and the Prince de 
Montforte, governor-general of 
the province. On the 25th of 
October, 1809, he was advanced 
to the rank of vice-admiral, and 
on the 23d January, 1810, havin 

learned that the French had forced 
the pass, and were marching in 
great force towards Cadiz, he ob- 
tained the governor's consent to 
his blowing up the forts and bat- 
teries along the east side of the 
harbour ; a measure which he had 
before proposed without effect. 
On March 7th following, during 
the prevalence of a heavy gale of 
wind, a Spanish three-decker and 
two third-rates, together with a 
Portuguese 74, were driven on 
shore on the east side of the har- 
bour, and there destroyed by the 
hot shot from the enemy's bat- 
teries.— Admiral Purvis was twice 
married ; first, about March 1790, 
at Widley, near Portsmouth, to a 
daughter of Dan. Garrett, Esq. 
of that town, by whom he hada 
son, who was promoted to the 


rank of post-captain in 1809 ; she 
died 


at 


we, { 
* 


y ; 
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died at his father’s, July 1, 1798. 
He was united secondly, at Tich- 
field, August 2, 1804, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Admiral 
Sir Arch. Dickson, first baronet 
of Hardingham, Norfolk, (an only 
child by his first wife Elizabeth) 
and relict of her cousin, Captain 
William Dickson, of the 22d foot, 
who died at St. Domingo in 1795. 

Earl Whitworth died at Knowle, 
Kent, after three days’ illness, 
aged 71. The deceased Earl was 
son of Sir Charles Whitworth, Knt. 
M.P. for Minehead, by the eldest 
daughter of Richard Shelley, Esq. 
He was born at Leybourne iar 
but in 1776 removed with his fa- 
ther to Stanmore, Sir Charles 
having, with his eldest son’s con- 
sent, obtained an act of parliament 
which enabled him to sell Ley- 
bourne. Earl Whitworth was edu- 
eated at ‘Tunbridge school, under 
Mr. Cawthorne the poet, and Mr. 
Towers, the translator of Cesar. 
Soon after leaving this academy, 
Mr. Whitworth became an officer 
in the guards. His first diploma- 
tic mission was to the court of 
Poland, whither he was sent as 
minister plenipotentiary in 1786. 
Warsaw was then the centre of 
intrigues ; for a new partition of 
Poland happened to be meditating 
at that moment, and the generous 
attempt at national independence 
proved but the signal for the final 
overthrow of that ancient state. 
After residing two years in Poland, 
Mr. Whitworth was recalled, and 
in September, 1788, nominated 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
oe IR 2 to the court of 

ussia. In 1793, when the En- 
glish ministers determined to sup- 
port the cause of the Bourbons 
against France, it was thought 
proper to invest the ambassador 
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at St. Petersburgh with the order 
of the bath, to add dignity to his 
mission; and Sir Charles Whit. 
worth from this moment began to 
act a conspicuous part on this 
great theatre of European politics. 
A more intimate connexion than 
had hitherto subsisted became an 
object of mutual desire; a sub- 
sidiary treaty began to be hinted, 
and the death of the Empress alone 
prevented its completion. The 
zeal of her son and_ successor, 
Paul, required but little stimulus 
to induce him to make a common 
cause with the chief potentates of 
Europe. He entered into the 
contest with a degree of enthusiasm 
worthy of the days of chivalry ; 
while his general, Suwarrow, at 
the head of a chosen body of 
troops, conferred new lustre on 
the Russian arms. But the sudden 
reverse that occurred in Switzer- 
land, added to ‘some misunder- 
standing relative to Holland, and 
a coolness that took place between 
the two Imperial courts, were cal- 
culated to effect an alteration in 
the aspect of public affairs, On 
the return of the ambassador he 
was created, March 21, 1800, an 
Irish peer, by the title of Baron 
Whitworth of Newport Pratt, coun- 
ty of Galway; and soon after the 
critical situation of this country 1 
respect to the northern states, al 
of whom complained of the con- 
duct of England, required the in- 
tervention of an able diplomatist ; 
and Lord Whitworth was commis 
sioned to this office. Having made 
the necessary dispositions, he re 
paired to Copenhagen, 1n the cha- 
racter (of plenipotentiary extraor 
dinary. While his lordship com- 
menced a treaty with the Count de 
Bernstorff, a nobleman of great 


talents and influence, his —_ 
Ww 
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was backed, and his arguments 
supported, by a strong squadron, 
consisting of nine sail of the line, 
four bomb-ketches, and five gun- 


boats, which entered the Sound 
> under the command of Admiral 


ne 
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Dickson. 


However, after a con- 
siderable time had elapsed in dis- 
cussion, in consequence of the 
exertions of our plenipotentiary, 
an adjustment at last took place, 
August 29, 1800. Lord Whit- 
worth, on his return to England, 
married, April 7, 1801, with Ara- 
bella Diana, widow of John Fre- 
derick, third Duke of Dorset, and 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Charles Cope, second baronet, of 
Brewern, county of Oxford. The 
treaty of Amiens, concluded March 
27, 1802, was considered by some 
= rather as a cessation of 

ilities than a definitive pacifi- 
cation; and the event proved that 


_ too many objects of importance 


were left open for future discus- 


_ sion. Lord Cornwallis, notwith- 
| standing this, returned from the 


congress welcomed by the well- 
merited applause of his country- 
men. He was succeeded first by 
Mr. Jackson, then by Mr. Merry, 
and finally by Lord Whitworth, 
who, having been made a privy 
counsellor, was sent to Paris to~ 
wards the latter end of 1802, as 
ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary. On his lordship’s 
arrival at Paris, he found himself, 
like his predecessors, surrounded 
by difficulties. ‘The war had in- 
deed ceased, but the hostility of 
the mind was not yet ended. A 
nvalship in commerce had suc- 
ceeded to a rivalship in arms, and 
the custom-houses of the respec- 
tive nations were in a state of direct 
hostility. A variety of cireum- 
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stances tended to render this ne- 
gociation delicate in the extreme ; 
such as the renunciation of Parma; 
the mission of Sebastiani; the oc- 
cupation of Holland by a conside- 
rable army ; the violation of the 
rights of the Swiss Cantons ; and, 
above all, the aggrandizement of 
France by means of fresh acquisi- 
tions. After a number of previous 
conferences with Talleyrand, the 
minister for foreign affairs, Bona- 
parte at length sent for the English 
ambassador, in the beginning of 
1803, and a long and important 
interview took place. The English 
ministry, however, persisted in the 
resolution of not evacuating Malta, 
although a categorical answer was 
in the mean time demanded b 
General Andréossy, the F weak 
ambassador at London. On this, 
a rupture appearing to be inevit- 
able, his Majesty, in March 1803, 
sent a message to both houses of 
parliament, stating the prepara- 
tions making in the ports of France 
and Holland, and recommending 
the adoption of such measures as 
might be consistent with the honour 
of his crown and the security of his 
dominions. A subsequent inter- 
view between Lord Whitworth and 
Bonaparte, instead of healing, ap- 
ars to have widened the breach. 
Lord Whitworth, on his first inter- 
view with Mons. Talleyrand, re- 
monstrated against the insult offer- 
ed to him, as alike offensive “ to 
his public and private feelings.” He 
added, that he had repaired to the 
levee “to pay his respects to the’ 
First Consul, and present his coun- 
trymen, but not to treat of political 
subjects ; and that, unless he had 
an assurance from him that) he 
should not be exposed to a repe- 


tition of the same disagreeable 
occurrences, 
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occurrences, he should be under 
the necessity of discontinuing his 
visits to the Tuileries.” Similar 
remonstrances were also made in 
the king’s name, by order of the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs ; 
but Malta again became the bone 
of contention, and projets innume- 
rable were formed, presented, and 
bated, relative to the possession of 
that important island. At length 
the English minister, in conse- 
quence of positive orders from his 
court, delivered in his udtematum, 
and declared that if no convention 
on this basis was signed within a 
week, he had received instructions 
to terminate his mission, and re- 
turn to London. His lordship left 
Paris May 13, 1803. After an 
interview with the cabinet minis- 
ters in London, Lord Whitworth 
repaired to Knowle, where for 
some years his lordship chiefly re- 
sided. On March 2, 1813, Lord 
Whitworth was made a Lord of 
the King’s bed-chamber ; on the 
i4th of June following he was 
created a peer of Great Britain, by 
the title of Viscount Whitworth of 
Adbaston, county of Stafford, and 
in August succeeded the Duke of 
Richmond as Viceroy of Ireland. 
He resigned the lieutenancy of Ire- 
land in September, 1817, when 
Lord Talbot was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Never having had issue, 
al} his titles have died with him. 
Admiral Lord Radstock died in 
Portland-place, Aug. 20, of apo- 
my aged 72. He was born 
uly 9, 1758. The profession of 
the navy was his own choice, and 
he was happily placed under the 
tuition of such officers as were 
calculated to improve his early 
genius for nautical science. Hav- 
ing gone through the inferior gra- 
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dations of service in the Medi- 
terranean and Western Seas, he 
was promoted to the command of 
the Zephyr sloop about 1775, and 
on the 30th May, 1776, advanced 
to the rank of post-captain. On 
Aug. 10, 1778, being on a cruise 
off the coast of Coromandel, he 
fell in with a French squadron 
under M. Tranjolly. An action 
ensued, and was maintained with 
great obstinacy for two hours, 
when the enemy, availing himself 
of the crippled condition of the 
British ships, made sail and steered 
for Pondicherry. On the 21st, Sir 
Edward again got sight of them, 
but their superiority in sailing 
prevented his being able to bring 
them to action. ‘The climate of 
the East Indies not agreeing with 
his health, he returned to Eng- 
land, and on his arrival was ap- 
pointed to the Pomona, of 28 
guns. In this ship he captured 
the Cumberland, American pri- 
vateer, of 20 guns, and 170 men. 
On the 4th of July, 1780, Captain 
Waldegrave having been sent to 
cruise off Cape Ortagel, in com- 
pany with the Licorne, of 32 guns, 
fell in with, and, after an obsti- 
nately contested action of four 
hours, captured La Capricieuse, 4 
new French frigate, pierced for 44 
guns, but mounting only 32, with 
a complement of 308 men, above 
100 of:whom, including her com- 
mander,' were either killed or 
wounded. His ship bore the 
brunt of the action, and was 8 
greater sufferer than her com- 
panion. In the spring of 1781, 
Captain Waldegrave accompanied 
Admiral Darby to the relief of 
Gibraltar, and towards the close 
of that year, he assisted at the 


capture of a number of French 
transports, 
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trans that were proceeding 
with troops and stores to the West 
Indies, under the protection of 
M. de Guicher. In the armament 
of 1790, in consequence of the 
differences with Spain respecting 
Nootka Sound, he was appointed 
to the Majestic, of 74 guns; and 
in 1793 to the Courageux of the 
same force, which accompanied 
Lord Hood to Toulon, at the sur- 
render of the place. On the 4th 
of July, 1794, he was advanced to 
the rank of rear-admiral, a short 
time previous to which he had 
been nominated a colonel of ma- 
rines. His promotion to a flag 
obliged Rear-admiral Waldegrave 
to return to England by land. 
He subsequently held a command 
in the Channel fleet. On the Ist 
of June, 1795, he was made a 
vice-admiral, and in the fall of the 
same year, he again sailed for the 
Mediterranean. During the suc- 
ceeding spring, he was sent with 
five ships of the line to negociate 
with the Tunisians. On the 14th 
of February, 1797, Sir John Jer- 
vis, with fifteen sail of the line, 
encountered and defeated a Span- 
ish fleet consisting of twenty-seven 
ships. Upon this occasion, Vice- 
admiral Waldegrave received a 
letter from the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, then Sir John Jervis, in ac- 
knowledgment of the very essen- 
tial services he had rendered. He 
also received a note from the 
heroic Nelson, accompanied by 
the sword of the second Captain 
of the St. Nicholas, as a proof of 
his esteem for the noble manner 
in which he conducted himself. 
Soon after the above glorious 
event, he was nominated Governor 
of Newfoundland, and commander- 
in-chief of the squadron employed 
on that station. When Sir John 
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Jervis was raised to the peerage, 
and the other flag-officers under 
his command were created ba- 
ronets, for their conduct in the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, the 
latter rank was offered to Vice- 
admiral Waldegrave ; this, how- 
ever, he declined. He received 
the freedom of the city of London 
for his services, and on the 29th 
of December, 1800, previous to 
the Union, was created a peer of 
Ireland, by the title of Baron 
Radstock. His lordship was pro- 
moted to the rank of Admiral, 
April 29, 1802, from which time 
he was not employed. 
Lieutenant-Col. Downman died, 
aged 85. This officer entered the 
royal artillery in June, 1757; in 
1758 he was with the army, at 
that time commanded by the Duke 
of Marlborough, at the destruction 
of the French shipping and stores 
at St. Maloes; he was at the de- 
molition of the works and batteries 
of Cherburg, and afterwards at 
the unlucky affair at St. Cas, com- 
manding the only two six-pounders 
that were on shore. He sailed for 
the West Indies the same year with 
the army under the old General 
Hopson ; was with the troop that 
made a landing on Martinique, 
and was very actively employed 
in the reduction of Guadaloupe, 
where he remained till the peace 
of 1768, except attending the 
troops that captured Dominique ; 
he came to England at the end of 
the year 1763. He went to New 
York in June, 1764, remained 
there till November of the same 
year, when he was ordered with a 
small detachment of artillery to 
Pensacola, in the gulf of Mexico, 
to take possession of that miser- 
able place: he had the misfortune 


to remain in this province till the 
end 
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end of the year 1767, at which 
time he was ordered to St. Augus- 
tine, in the gulf of Florida, where 
he remained till January, 1772. 
He then sailed to New York, re- 
mained there till August, and ar- 
rived in England in November of 
the same year. After some ser- 
vice in Scotland he was ordered to 
New York; he joined the army 
under General How; was con- 
stantly at the head of Elk till the 
entrance of the army into Phila- 
delphia, and principally engaged 
in taking the Delaware frigate, 
and the destruction and taking of 
Mud Island in the Delaware. He 
was the only English officer with 
the troops under Count Donop at 
the unfortunate attack on the 
works at Red Bank, on the Jersey 
shore; about this time he was 
taken extremely ill, and was obliged 
to go to New York in the hospital 
ship. He remained at New York 
till November 1778, when he was 
ordered to sail with the army un- 
der General Grant for the West 
Indies. He was much employed 
in the reduction of St. Lucie, where 
he remained till it was restored to 
France, except visiting the other 
islands. He sailed from Grenada 
and arrived in England the end of 
the year 1784. Lieutenant-Col. 
Downman, which rank he received 
Ist of March, 1794, was also cap- 
tain in the invalid battalion of the 
royal artillery. 

Rev. D. Bogue died, aged 76. 
He had been about fifty years 
pastor of the church of Protestant 
dissenters at Gosport, was tutor 
of the Missionary Seminary, and 
one of the first promoters of the 
London Missionary Society. The 
remains of Dr. Bogue were re- 
moved from Brighton to Gosport, 
attended by a deputation of the 





THS. (1828, 
London Missionary Society, and 
many other friends. Marks of 


respect for his memory were ma- 
nifested by the inhabitants of 
Brighton, and of the several towns 
through which the _ procession 
passed. At Fareham, the deacons 
and trustees of the chapel in which 
the deceased officiated, joined the 
procession, in mourning coaches, 
and several private carriages fol- 
lowed in their train; about a mile 
from Gosport, the body was re- 
ceived by the church and congre. 
gation over which the deceased 
had presided, as well as by the 
students of the seminary under 
his care; by whom it was con- 
ducted to the vestry-room adjoin- 
ing the Independent chapel, in 
Gosport, where it was deposited 
for the night. The remains of 
Dr. Bogue were conveyed into the 
chapel, of which he had been mi- 
nister nearly half a century, when 
a funeral oration was delivered by 
the Rev. John Griffin, of Portsea, 
to acrowded auditory. And then 
the funeral procession moved to- 
wards Alverstoke ; and on reach- 
ing the new burial-ground, the 
funeral service was read by the 
Rev. Henry Aubrey Veck, and 
the procession returned in the 
same order that it came. In the 
evening a funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Winter, 
when the chapel was crowded to 
excess, and multitudes were pré- 
vented from gaining admission. 
During the day the shops and 
houses of the inhabitants were 
closed, and all seemed desirous of 
expressing their esteem and vene- 
ration for the memory of the de- 
ceased. His loss will be as deeply 
and as extensively felt amongst 
dissenters as that perhaps of any 


man of his day. He was one 
: those 
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those men who contribute greatly 
to influence the character of the 
public mind. 

The Duchess of Rutland.—She 
was daughter of the late Ea:l of 
Carlisle, born on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1780. Three days before 
her death, she was gay and cheer- 
ful in the midst of her family, and 
busily engaged in her usual occu- 

ions. She has left seven chil- 
dren—three boys and four girls. 
In this distinguished lady were 
united the attractive softness of 
grace and beauty, with a vigour 
of understanding and a clearness 
of intellect seldom equalled. Her 
taste was refined; she excelled in 
every elegant female accomplish- 
ment, and by her own spontaneous 
efforts (in the midst of gaiety and 
pleasure) had stored her mind 
with much solid knowledge. Her 
mind was early imbued with a 
deep sense of religion, which en- 
abled her to bear the heavy 
afflictions by which her early 
wedded life was chequered, with a 
resignation and patient fortitude 
rarely to be found in a youthful 
female mind, and derived only 
from an unbounded confidence in 
the wisdom and mercy of an all- 
seeing Providence. She was the 
idol of that domestic circle which 
was the joy and pride of her heart. 
Unostentatious, but persevering, 
in her efforts to improve the coun- 
try around her, she gradually and 
imperceptibly accomplished her 
well-formed plans, by a judicious 
application of the ample means 
which the indulgence of an affec- 
tionate husband placed at her 
disposal. By her good manage- 
ment his estates were improved, 
and the surrounding villages em- 
bellished; and while her general 
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views were enlarged and ni- 
ficent, she did not disdain sone 
est herself in the most minute 
details that could improve the 
habits or increase the comforts of 
the poorest cottager. She was a 
successful practical farmer upon 
a large scale; and her exertions 
were rewarded by several prizes 
and medals from the societies for 
the encouragement of planting and 
agriculture. She was particularly 
accurate in the economy of her 
farm, to make it not only an object 
of amusement to herself, but of be- 
neficial example to others. To 
those who remember that part of the 
country twenty years ago, it may 
be said of this distinguished lady, 
* Si monumentum queris—circum- 
spice.” While occupied in. pur- 
suits like these, and in personally 
superintending the education of 
her children, her active and capa- 
cious mind embraced a much 
wider range.—Belvoir Castle will 
long remain a splendid monument 
of her taste, and there exist many 
of her designs and plans in pro- 
gress, and in speculation, which 
would do credit to a professional 
artist. Above eight years ago, 
she had completed in detail very 
beautiful designs for an entrance 
at Hyde Park-corner, and for the 
embellishment of the parks. Her 
taste suggested the design for the 
proposed quay on the north bank 
of the river Thames, and she en- 
tered with ardour and enthusiasm 
into various plans for the improve- 
ment of London and Westminster ; 
but above all, she had devoted 
much time, and taken great pains, 
in the formation of a plan for a 
royal palace, suited to a sovereign 
of the British empire, and which 
it was proposed to place in a situa- 

tion 
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tion uniting all the advantages of 
health, convenience, and magni- 
ficence. 

General Foy died at his resi- 
dence, in the i Chaussée d’An- 
tin, Paris, aged 50, on the 28th of 
November, of an aneurism of the 
heart. This officer was educated 
for the bar, but, on the breaking 
out of the revolution, he entered 
the artillery, in which he was ra- 
pidly promoted. From the first 
campaigns of the revolution to the 
battle of Waterloo, he was in in- 
cessant action, and frequently dis- 
tinguished himself. He was wound- 
ed in Moreau’s retreat, at the 
battle of Orthes, and at Waterloo. 
His activity in Spain was well 
known to many officers of the 
English army. Though his fate 
was bound up with the military 
profession, he refused, previously 
to the expedition to Egypt, the 
appointment of aide-de-camp to 
Bonaparte, whose views he seems 
to have suspected; and he also 
opposed Napoleon’s elevation to 
the supreme power. It is related 
of the general that, after one of 
Bonaparte’s victories, he was at a 
dinner of the officers; when, upon 
“the health of the emperor” hav- 
ing been given, he alone declined 
drinking it. In vain was he pressed 
on the point. ‘ I am not thirsty,” 
said he. By Bonaparte’s abdi- 
cation he lost a marshal's baton ; 
but his military promotion, which 
then ceased, was compensated by 

pular honours and distinctions, 
which he could not have attained 
or enjoyed under the imperial go- 
vernment. Since his first admis- 


sion to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1819, he has been one of its 
most prominent orators; and in 
the last session he was, without 
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exception, the most powerful op- 
ponent of the ministry. Being one 
of the few members gifted with 
the talent ofextemporaneous speak. 
ing, he was enabled to make or to 
repel attacks with promptitude and 
effect. The disease of which he 
died, and from which he had long 
suffered, did not prevent his fol- 
lowing his occupations; but, for 
the eight days preceding, the heart 
had undergone so considerable an 
enlargement, that he was unable 
to breathe, except he lay on his 
back. On opening the body after 
death, the heart was found twice 
as voluminous as in the natural 
state, soft, and gorged with coagu- 
lated blood, which it had no longer 
strength to put into circulation. 
Mirabeau, it will be recollected, 
according to the report of Caba- 
nis, likewise sunk under a disease 
of the heart, augmented by the 
fatigue of the tribune, and the 
cares and anxieties inseparable 
from business. The general has 
left a widow and five young chil- 
dren; but so strongly has the 
public feeling been excited in their 
favour, that a subscription, amount- 
ing to more than 20,0001., has been 
raised for their support. Portraits 
of the general have been engraved, 
medals have been struck in his 
honour, and a public monument 
is to be erected to his memory. 
His obsequies were celebrated, on 
the third day after his death, at 
Notre Dame de Loretto. Anim- 
mense crowd assembled at the re- 
sidence of the general ; deputies, 
generals, and officers of all ranks 
thronged the apartments. When 
the body was brought down into 
the yard of the hotel, eight young 
persons presented themselves to 


carry it on their shoulders into the 
church. 
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church. After divine service, the 
same persons again carried the 
corpse. Shortly after, the crowd 
made way, to allow the children 
of the general, conducted by his 
domestics, to pass through them. 
The procession moved in the fol- 
lowing order :—A detachment of 
troops of the line, in two platoons ; 
a platoon of chasseurs of the na- 
tional guard; the mourning coach 
(drawn by two horses), in which 
was an Officer; afterwards fol- 


lowed nearly 6000 persons ; a pla- 
toon of troops of the line at the 
head of the equipages, among 
which were the carriages of the 
Duke of Orleans, M. de Chateaue 
briand, Generals Sebastiani, Ex- 
celmans, &c. Messrs} Casimir, 
Perrier, and Ternaux pronounced 
severally a discourse over the 
tomb of the deceased. Twelve 
national guards spontaneously at- 
tended the funeral. 
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PROMOTIONS 


In 1825. 


Viseount Mapeth, to be Lord 


Lieutenant of the East Riding of 


York. 

J. N. M’Kenzie, Esq. a Lord 
Justiciary of Scotland. 

The Duke of Northumberland, 
to be his Majesty’s Ambassador 


Extraordinary to the King of 


France, on the occasion of his 
Majesty’s coronation. 

The Right Hon. Frederick 
Lamb, to be his Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary at the Court of his 
Most Catholic Majesty. 

The Right Hon. P. C. Sydney, 
Viscount Strangford, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Ottoman Porte, created by 
patent a Baron of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by the title of Baron 
Penshurst, of Penshurst, county 
of Kent, to him and his heirs male. 

Admiral Sir Edward Thorn- 
borough, and Admiral Sir Eliab 
Harvey, to be Knights Grand 
Crosses of the Bath. 

Rear Admiral W. C. Fahie, to 
be K.C. B. 

Francis C. Macgregor, Esq. to 
be Consul in the Canary Islands. 

John Earl of Hopetoun to be 
his Majesty's Lieutenant and 
Sheriff Principal of the Shire of 
Linlithgow, vice Earl of Hope- 
toun, deceased. Sir Charles Mon- 
tolieu Lamb, Bart. to be Knight 
Marshal of the Household, vice 
Sir J. Lamb, Bart. deceased. 

Charles Richard Vaughan, to 
be his Majesty’s Envoy Extraor- 


dinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States of 
America. 

The Right Hon. James Ochon- 
car, Lord Forbes, to be his 
Majesty’s High Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Lieutenant General Sir William 
Clinton, G.C.B. to be Lieutenant 
General of the Ordinance. 

Sir Thomas Cochrane, to be 
Governor of Newfoundland. 

Sir R. Clayton, to be the Bri- 
tish Consul at Nantes. 

The Right Hon. Sir B. Bloom- 
field and his heirs male to be a 
Baron of Ireland, by the title of 
Baron Bloomfield of Oakhampton 
and Redwood in the county of 
Tipperary. 

Lieutenant-General Sir H. 
Turner, K.C. and K.C.H. to be 
Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bermudas or Somers 
Islands. 

J. H. Hudson, Esq. a Page of 
Honour to his Majesty in Ordi- 
nary, in the roomof A. W. Torrens, 
Esq. promoted. 

Viscount Maynard, to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Essex. 

The Hon. W. Cust to be a 
Commissioner of the Customs. 

Major-General Ralp Darling, 
to be Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land. ” 

Hon. Algernon Percy, Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the C onfederated 
Swiss Cantons. nC) 
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H.C.J. Hamilton, Esq. to be 
secretary to the Embassy at Paris. 

Hon. John Bloomfield, to be 
Secretary of Legation at Stutgart. 

E. R. Poole, Esq. to be High 
Bailiff of the Liberty and Franchise 
of the Savoy. 

Mr. H.J. Amey, to be Vice 
Consul at Liverpool for the King 
of the Two Sicilies, 

John Tasker Williams, Esq. to 


 beCominissary Judge, in the room 
_ of Edward Gregory, Esq. de- 


ceased, to the Mixed Commissions 
at Sierra Leone. 

William Sharp Mac Leay, Esq. 
to be Commissioner of Arbitration, 
in the room of Robert Francis 
Jameson, Esq. to the Mixed Bri- 
tish and Spanish Court of Com- 
mission at the Havannah. 

Major-General Bourk to be 


e | Lieutenant-Governor of the eastern 
| district of the Cape of Good Hope. 


W. B. Brent, Esq. Steward and 


: 4 one of the Judges of his Majesty's 


Palace Court of Westminster, in 


a 4 the room of Burton Morice, Esq. 
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The Right Hon. H. W. W. 
Wynn, for Privy Council. 

James Earl of Ormonde, to the 
dignity of a Marquess of Ireland, 
by the title of Marquess of Or- 
monde. 

Ulick John, Ear] of Clanricarde, 
to a Marquess of Ireland, by the 
title of Marquess of Clanricarde. 

To the honour of Knighthood, 
John Thomas Claridge, — Re- 
corder of Prince of Wales's 
Island. 

John James de Hochpied Lar- 
pent, Esq. to be the British Consul 
at Antwerp and its dependencies, 

Andrew H. Aikin, Esq. to be 
his Majesty's Consul at Archangel 
and its dependencies. 

Thomas Seymour Hyde, Esq. 
to be Assistant Master and Marshal 
of the Ceremonies to his Majesty. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir W. Houston to 
be Groom of his Majesty's Bed- 
chamber. 

J. Annesley, Esq. to be Consul 
for Catalonia, and reside at Bar- 
celona. 
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SHERIFFS 


FOR THE YEAR 1825. 


Bedfordshire.—S. B. Edwards, 
of Arlsey, Esq. 

Berkshire.—E. F. Maitland, ‘of 
Shinfield, Esq. 

Buckinghamshire.—J. Dupre, of 
Wilton-park, Esq. ' 

Cambridgeshireand Huntingdon- 
shire.—Sir C, E. Nightingale, of 
Kneesworth, Bart. 

Cheshire.—J.S, Daintry, of Sut- 
ton, Esq. 

Cumberland.—M. Atkinson, of 
Stain-Gills, Esq. 

Cornwall. —W. Baron, of Tre- 
gear, Esq. 

Derbyshire.—SirC. A. Hastings, 
of Willesley-hall, Bart. 

Devonshire. — G. Strode, 
Newnham-park, Esq. 

Dorsetshire.—C. Spurrier, of 
Upton, Esq. 

Essex.—P, Du Cane, of Brax- 
ted-lodge, Esq. 

Gloucestershire.—Sir J. Mus- 
grave, of Barnsley-park, Bart. | 

Herefordshire.—T. A. Knight, 
of Downton-castle, Esq. 

Hertfordshire.—T. N. Kemble, 
of Gubbin-park, Esq. 

Kent.—W. G. D. Tyssen, of 
Foley-house, Esq. 

Lancaster.—J, Hargreaves, of 
Ormerod-house, Esq. 

Leicestershire.—C. M. Phillips, 
of Garenden, Esq. 

Lincolnshire.—Sir J. Trollope, 
of Carwick, Bart. 

Monmouthshire.—J. Proctor, of 
Chepstow, Esq. 

orfolk.— J. Harvey,of Thorpe- 

lodge, Esq. 

Northamptonshire.—Sir R. H. 
Gunning, of Horton, Bart. 

Northumberland.—A. Gregson, 
of Bowsden, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire.— G. Gregory, 
of Rempstone, Esq. 

Oxfordshire.—Sir F. Desanges, 
of Aston-Rowant, Knight. 


of 





Rutlandshire.—J. Neal, of Bel- 
ton, Esq. 
Shropshire. — J. W. Dod, of 
Cloverley, Esq. 
Somer setshire.—J. Quantock, of 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, Esq. 
Staffordshire.—Sir G. Pigot, of 
Patshull, Bart. 
County of Southampton.—H. P. 
Delme, of Cams-hall, Esq. 
Suffolk.—Sir H. E. Bunbury, 
of Great Barton, Bart. 
Surrey.—J. B. Hankey, of 
Fetcham- park, Esq. 
Sussex.—J. H. Slater, of New- 
ick-park, Esq. 
Warwickshire.—C. Leigh, of 
Stoneleigh-abbey, Esq. 
Wiltshire: —E. Warriner, of 
Conock, Esq. 
Worcestershire.—-T. Shrawley 
Vernon, of Shrawley, Esq. 
Yorkshire. — J. Hutton, of 
Marske, Esq. 
SOUTH WALES. 
Carmarthenshire.—D. Jones, of 
Pantglas, Esq. 
Pembrokeshire.—G. Lowen, ol 
Llwyn-y-gwair, Esq. 
cdiicesiin, i P. Lloyd, 
of Wernewydd, Esq. 
Glamorganshire.—J. Bennet, o! 
Lalestone, Esq. 
Breconshire.—H. Allen, of Oak- 
field, Esq. 
Radnorshire. —P. Rh. 
of Evenjob, Esq. 
NORTH WALES. 
Anglesey. —T. Meyrick, o 
Cefncock, on ww 
Carnarvonshire.—H.D.Griffith, 
of Caerhun, Esq. 
Merionethshire.— Postponed. — 
Montgomeryshire.— P. Morris, 
of Trehelig, Esq. 
Denbighshire.—W. 
Gresford-lodge, Esq. 
Flintshire.—J. L. 
Plasnewydd, Esq. 
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RETROSPECT AND SELECTIONS 


RELATIVE TO 


LITERATURE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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.CHAPTER I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERS. 


l.—Memoirs of the Life of the 
Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. 
From his birth in Dublin, in 
1751, to his death in London, in 
1816, Mr. Moore has traced the 
eventful career of the extraordi- 
nary person whose memoirs he 
has here given to the world—as a 
literary debutant, as an adven- 
turous lover, as a married man, 
as a dramatic writer, as a poli- 
ticlan—and, as a private and 
public character. 
Mentioning Mr. Sheridan’s first 
attempts at periodical writing, we 
od that, in conjunction with his 
early friend Mr. Halhed, he me- 
ditated a weekly miscellany, but 
never proceeded beyond No. I, 
upon which Mr. M. remarks— 
“* Tt is a characteristic of fools,’ 
Says some one, ‘ to be always be- 
ginning,’—and this is not the only 
point in which folly and genius 
resemble each other. So chillingly 
indeed do the difficulties of exe- 


cution succeed to the first ardour 
of conception, that it is only won- 
derful there should exist so many 
finished monuments of genius, or 
that men of fancy should not 
oftener have contented themselves 
with those first, vague sketches, 
in the production of which the 
chief luxury of intellectual cre- 
ation lies. Among the many lite- 
rary works, shadowed out by 
Sheridan at this time, were a col- 
lection of Occasional Poems, and 
a volume of Crazy Tales,—to the 
former of which Halhed suggests 
that ‘ the old things they did at 
Harrow out of Theocritus,’ might, 
with a little pruning, form a useful 
contribution. The loss of the 
volume of Crazy Tales is little to 
be regretted, as from its title we 
may conclude it was written in 
imitation of the clever, but licen- 
tious productions of John Hall 
Stephenson. If the same kind of 


oblivion had closed over the levi- 
ties of other young authors, who, 
in the season of folly and the pas- 
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sions, have made their pages the 
transcript of their lives, it would 
have been equally fortunate for 
themselves and the world.” 

He says of Miss Linley— ‘“ Her 
personal charms, the exquisiteness 
of her musical talents, and the 
full light of publicity which her 
profession threw upon both, na- 
turally attracted round her a 
crowd of admirers, to whom the 
sympathy of a common pursuit 
soon kindled into rivalry, till she 
became at length an object of 
vanity as well as of love. Her 
extreme youth, too,—for she was 
little more than sixteen when She- 
ridan first met her,— must have 
removed, even from the minds of 
the most fastidious and delicate, 
that repugnance they might justly 
have felt to her profession, if she 
had lived much longer under its 
tarnishing influence, or lost, by 
frequent exhibitions before the 
public, that fine gloss of feminine 
modesty, for whose absence not 
all the talents and accomplish- 
ments of the whole sex can 
atone. 

“She had been, even at this 
early age, on the point of marriage 
with Mr. Long, an old gentleman 
of considerable fortune in Wilt- 
shire, who proved the reality of 
his attachment to her in a way 
which few young lovers would be 
romantic enough to imitate. On 
her secretly rcpresenting to him 
that she never could be happy as 
his wife, he generously took upon 
himself the whole blame of break- 
ing off the alliance, and even in- 
demnified the father, who was 
proceeding to bring the transaction 
into court, by settling 3000/, upon 
his daughter. Mr. Sheridan, who 
owed to this liberal conduct not 
only the possession of the woman 


he loved, but the means of ay 
porting her during the first years 
of their marriage, spoke invaria- 
bly of Mr. Long, who lived to a 
very advanced age, with all the 
kindness and respect which such 
a disinterested character merited.” 
Mr. Sheridan’s elopement with 
the fair maid of Bath, and his two 
duels with Captain Mathews on 
her account, are too well known 
to authorize repetition here ; but 
* A curious instance of the indo- 
lence and procrastinating habits 
of Sheridan used to be related by 
Woodfall, as having occurred 
about this time. A statement of 
his conduct in the duels having 
appeared in one of the Bath papers, 
so false and calumnious as to re- 
quire an immediate answer, he 
called upon Woodfall to request 
that his paper might be the me- 
dium of it. But wishing, as he 
said, that the public should have 
the whole matter fairly before 
them, he thought it right that the 
offensive statement should first be 
inserted, and in a day or two 
after be followed by his answer, 
which would thus come with more 
relevancy and effect. In com- 
pliance with his wish, Woodfall 
lost not a moment in transcribing 
the calumnious article into his 
columns —not doubting, of course, 
that the refutation of it would be 
furnished with still greater eaget- 
ness. Day after day, however, 
elapsed, and notwithstanding fre- 
quent applications on the one side, 
and promises on the other, not 
line of the answer was ever sent 
by Sheridan,—who having ¢x- 
pended all his activity in mere. 

the circulation of the poison, ha 
not industry enough left to sup- 
the antidote. Throughout 


his whole life, indeed, he but too 
consistently 
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consistently acted upon the prin- 

which the first Lord Hol- 
land used playfully to impress 
upon his son:—‘ Never do to- 
day what you can possibly put off 
till to-morrow, nor ever do, your- 
self, what you can get any one 
else to do for you.’” 

The details respecting Mr. She- 
ridan’s dramatic compositions are 
of extreme literary curiosity, and 
will be read with great interest not 
only as showing the process of the 
author's mind, but exhibiting 
much of the character of the man. 
One of the singularities most ob- 
vious, is his habit of repeating the 
same ideas. Noting Lord Chester- 
field’s letters, he has jotted down: 

“ The selfish vanity of the father 
appears in all these letters —his 
sending the copy of a letter for 
his sister. His object was the 
praise of his own mode of educa- 
tion. How much more noble the 
affection of Morni in Ossian : ‘ Oh, 
that the name of Morni, &c. &c.— 
Oh that the name of Morni were 
forgot among the people! that the 
heroes would only say, ‘ Behold 
the father of Gaul!’ Sheridan 
applied this, more than thirty 
years after, in talking of his own 
son, on the hustings of Westmin- 
ster, and said that, in like manner, 
he would ask no greater distinc- 
tion than for men to point at him 
and say, ‘ There goes the father of 
Tom Sheridan!’” 

Other instances are frequent, as 
for example—speaking of the 
beautiful song, 

Ah cruel maid, how hast thou changed 

The temper of my mind? 

Mr. M. on to state— 


“In comparing this poem with 
the original words of the air to 
which it is adapted, (Parnell’s 
pretty lines, ‘ My days have been 


[5] 


so wondrous free,’) it will be felt, 
at once, how wide is the difference 
between the cold and graceful 
effusions of taste, and the fervid 
bursts of real genius—between 
the delicate product of the con- 
servatory, and the rich child of the 
sunshine. 

“Tam the more confirmed in 
the idea that this song was written 
previously to the opera, and from 
personal feeling, by finding among 
his earlier pieces the originals of 
two other songs—‘ I ne’er could 
any lustre see,’ and ‘ What bard, 
Oh Time, discover.’ The thought, 
upon which the latter turns, is 
taken from a poem already cited, 
addressed by him to Mrs. Sheri- 
dan in 1773; and the following 
is the passage which supplied the 
material :— 

* Alas! thou hast no wings, Oh Time, 

It was some lover's rhyme, 

Who, writing in his Chloe’s view, 

Paid her the compliment through you. 

For, had he, if he truly lov'd, 

But once the pangs of absence prov’d, 

He'd cropt thy wings, and, in their stead, 

Have painted thee with heels of lead,’ 

** Tt will be seen presently, that 
this poem was again despoiled of 
some of its lines, for an epilogue 
which he began a few years after, 
upon a very different subject. 
There is something, it must be 
owned, not very sentimental in 
this conversion of the poetry of 
affection to other and less sacred 
uses—as if, like the ornaments of 
a passing pageant, it might be 
broken up after the show was 
over, and applied *e more useful 

urposes. t the young 
aoa be guilty of such i 
to love, and thus steal 
golden offerings from 
to melt them down 
sils of worldly display 
be excused by that 
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the riches of his fancy, which the 
rapidity of his present career in 
the service of the dramatic muse 
occasioned. 

“ Among his habits, it may not 
be uninteresting to know that his 
hours of composition, as long as 
he continued to be an author, 
were at night, and that he required 
a profusion of lights around him 
while he wrote. Wine, too, was 
one of his favourite helps to in- 
spiration :—‘ If the thought (he 
would say) is slow to come, a glass 
of good wine encourages it, and, 
when it does come, a glass of good 
wine rewards it.’ 

Of the poetical part of The 
Foresters, an unfinished operatic 
sketch, Mr. M. observes, 

“ The only specimens he has 
left are a skeleton of a chorus, 
beginning ‘ Bold Foresters we are,’ 
and the following song, which, for 
grace and tenderness, is not un- 
worthy of the hand that produced 
The Duenna:— 


** We two, each other's only pride, 

Each other's bliss, each other's guide, 

Far from the world's unhallowed noise, 

Its coarse delights and tainted joys, 

Through wilds will roam and deserts 
rude— 

For, Love, thy home is solitude. 

There shall no vain pretender be, 

To court thy smile and torture me ; 

No proud superior there be seen, 

But Nature's voice shall hail thee queen. 

With fond respect and tender awe, 

I will receive thy gentle law, 

Obey thy looks, and ‘serve thee still, 

Prevent thy wish, foresee thy will, 

And, added to a lover's care, 

Be all that friends and parents are.” 


He adds, “* But, of all Mr. She- 
ridan’s unfinished designs, the co- 
medy which he meditated on the 
subject of affectation, is. that of 
which the abandonment is most to 
be regretted. To a satirist who 
would not confine his ridicule to 
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the mere outward demonstrations 
of this folly, but would follow and 
detect it through all its windings 
and disguises, there could hardly 
perhaps be a more fertile theme, 
Affectation, merely of manner, 
being itself a sort of acting, does 
not easily admit of any additional 
colouring on the stage, without 
degenerating into farce; and, ac- 
cordingly, fops and. fine ladies— 
with very few exceptions — are 
about as silly and tiresome in re- 
presentation as in reality. But 
the aim of the dramatist, in this 
comedy, would have been far more 
important and extensive ; — and 
how anxious he was to keep be- 
fore his mind’s eye the whole wide 
horizon of folly which his subject 
opened upon him, will appear from 
the following list of the various 
species of affectation, which | 
have found written by him, ex- 
actly as I give it, on the inside 
cover of the memorandum-book, 
that contains the only remaining 
vestiges of this play : 

“ An affectation of business— 
of ac¢omplishments—of love and 
letters and wit—musie— of i- 
trigue—of sensibility —of vivacity 


—of silence and importance—of 


modesty— of profligacy—of mo- 
roseness.” 

“In this projected comedy he 
does not seem to have advanced 
as far as even the invention of 
the plot or the composition of 4 
single scene. The memorandum- 
book alluded to—on the first leat 
of which he had written in his 
neatest hand (as if to encourage 
himself to begin) “ affectation — 
contains, besides the names of 
three of the intended personages, 
Sir Babble Bore, Sir Peregrine 
Paradox, and Feignwit, nothing 


but unembodjed. sketches ot cha- 
racter, 
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racter, and scattered particles of 
wit, which seem waiting, like the 
imperfect forms and seeds in chaos, 
for the brooding of genius to nurse 
them into system and beauty. 

“ Character—Mr. Bust ve. 

“ A man who delights in hurry 
and interruption—will take any 
one's business for them — leaves 
the world where all his plagues 
may follow him—governor of all 
hospitals, &c.—share in Ranelagh 
—speaker every where, from 
vestry to the house of com- 
mons—‘ I am not at home— 

, now he has heard me, and 

must be at home,’—‘ Here am 
I so plagued, and there is nothin 
1 love so much as retirement an 
quiet.’— ‘ You never sent after 
me.'—Let servants call in to him 
such a message as ‘’Tis nothing 
but the window-tax,’ he hiding 
in a room that communicates.— 
A young man tells him some im- 
portant business in the middle of 
fifty trivial interruptions, and the 

ing in of idlers; such as fid- 
diers, wild-beast men, foreigners 
with recommendatory letters, &c. 
answers notes on his knee, ‘ and 
so your uncle died ?—for your 
obliging enquiries—and left you 
an orphan—to cardsinthe evening.’ 

“Can't bear to be doing no- 
thing.—‘ Can I do any thing for 
any body any where? ’—‘ Have 
been to the secretary —written to 
the treasury.’—* Must proceed to 
meet the commissioners, and write 
Mr. Price’s little boy’s exercise.’ 
rhe most active idler and labo- 
nous trifler. 

“He does not in reality love 
business —only the appearance of 
it. ‘Ha! ha! did my lord say 
that I was always very busy ?— 
What, plagued to death?’ 

* Keeps all his letters and co- 
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pies—‘* Mem. to meet the hackney- 
coach commissioners—to arbitrate 
between, &c. &c.’ 

‘* Contrast with the man of in- 
dolence, his brother.—‘ So, bro- 
ther, just up! and I have been 
&c. &c.’— one will give his money 
from indolent generosity, the other 
his time from restlessness— "Twill 
be shorter to pay the bill than 
look for the receipt.’— Files letters, 
answered and unanswered>—‘ Why, 
here are more unopened than an- 
swered ?’ 

“ He regulates en action by 
a love for fashion—will grant an- 
nuities though he doesn’t want 
money —appear to intrigue, though 
constant; to drink, though sober 
—has some fashionable vices— 
affects to be distressed in his cir- 
cumstances, and, when his new 
vis-a-vis comes out, procures & 
judgment to be entered inst 
him— wants to lose, but by ill luck 
wins five thousand pounds. 

“One who changes sides in all 
arguments the moment any one 
agrees with him. 

“ An irresolute arguer, to whom 
it is a great misfortune that there 
are not three sides to a question 
—a libertine in argument; con- 
viction, like enjoyment, pails him, 
and his rakish understanding is soon 


satiated with truth—more capable: 


of being faithful to a paradox— 
‘LT love truth as I do my wife; 
but sophistry and paraloxes are 
my mistresses—I have a strong 
domestic respect for her, but for 
the other the passion due to & 
mistress.’ 

“ One, who agrees with every 
one, for the pleasure of speaki 
their sentiments for them—so f 
of talking that he does not con- 
tradict only because he cant wait 


to hear people out. 


“A pretty 
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“ A pretty woman studying 
looks endeavouring to recol- 
lect an ogle, like Lady ——, who 
has learned to play her eyelids 
like Venetian blinds. 

** An old woman endeavouring 
to put herself back to a girl. 

“A true trained wit lays his 
plan like a general— foresees the 
circumstances of the conversation 
—surveys the ground and con- 
Ne ores a question 
to draw you into the palpable am- 
buscade of his ready-made joke. 

“A man intriguing, only for 
the reputation of it—to his con- 
fidential servant: ‘Who am I in 
love with now ?’—‘ The news- 
papers give you so and so— you 
are nying close siege to Lady L. 
in the Morning Post, and have 
succeeded with Lady G. in the 
Herald—Sir F. is very jealous of 
you in the Gazetteer.’—‘ Remem- 
ber to-morrow, the first thing you 
rt to put me in love with Mrs. 

“ I forgot to forget the billet- 
doux at Brooks’s.’—*‘ By the bye, 
an’t I in love with you ?'’—* Lady 
L. has promised to meet me in her 
carriage to-morrow—where is the 
most public place ?’ 

* You are rude to her !’—‘ Oh 
no, upon my soul, | made love to 
her directly.’ 

** An old man, who affects in- 
trigue, and writes his own re- 
proaches in the Morning Post, 
trying to scandalize himself into 
the reputation of being young, as 
if be could obscure his age by 
blotting his character — though 
never so little candid as when he’s 
abusing himself. 

* Shall you be at Lady 's? 
—I'm told the Bramin is to be 
there, and the new French philo- 


sopher.’—* No—it will be plea- 





santer at Lady ——-—'s conversa- 
zione—the cow with two heads 
will be there.’ 

“**] shall order the valet to 
shoot me the very first thing he 
does in the morning.’ 

“A fat woman trundling into 
a room on castors—in sitting can 
only lean against her chair—rings 
on her fingers, and her fat arms 
strangled with bracelets, which 
belt them like corded brawn— 
rolling and heaving when she 
laughs with the rattles: in her 
throat, and a most apoplectic ogle 
—you wish to draw her out, as 
you would an opera-glass. 

“ The loadstone of true beauty 
draws the heaviest substances— 
not like the fat dowager, who frets 
herself into warmth to get the 
notice of a few papier médche fops, 
as you rub Dutch sealing-wax to 
draw r. 

- If zn were inclined to flatter, 
I would say that, as you are unlike 
other women, you ought not to be 
won as they are. Every woman 
can be gained by time, therefore 
you ought to be by a sudden im- 
pulse. Sighs, devotion, attention, 
weigh with others ; but they are so 
much your due, that no one should 
claim merit from them. . - - 

“ You should not be swayed 
by common motives—how heroic 
to form a marriage for which no 
human being can guess the induce- 
ment—what a glorious unaccount- 
ableness ! All the world will 
wonder what the devil you could 
see in me; and, if you should 
doubt your singularity, | pledge 
myself to you that I never yet 
was endured by woman; 80 that 
I should owe every thing to the 
effect of your bounty, and not by 
my own superfluous deserts make 


it a debt, and so lessen both the 
obligation 
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dbligation and my gratitude. In 
short, every other woman follows 
her inclination, but you, above all 

ings, should take me, if you do 
pot like me. You will, besides, 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we are decidedly the worst 
match in the kingdom—a match, 


S too, that must be all your own 


work, in which fate could have no 
hand, and which no foresight could 
foresee. 

“ Lady Clio.—t What am I 
reading ?’—‘ have I drawn nothing 
lately ?—is the work-bag finished ? 
—how accomplished I am !—has 
the man been to untune the harp- 
sichord ?—does it look as if I had 
been playing on it ? 

“ * Shall | be ill to-day ?—shall 
I be nervous ?’—*‘ your la'ship 
was nervous yesterday.’—‘ Was 
I?—then I'll have a cold—I 
haven't had a cold this fortnight— 
acold is becoming—no~ I'll not 
have a cough; that’s fatiguing— 
I'll be quite well.’—‘ You become 
sickness — your la'ship always looks 
vastly well when you're ill.’ 

“* Leave the book half read 
and the rose half finished—you 
know I love to be caught in the 
fact.’ 

“* One who knows that no 
credit is ever given to his asser- 
tions has the more right to con- 
tradict his words.’ 

“He goes the western circuit, 
to pick up small fees and impu- 

nee. 

“ The rough sketches and frag- 
ments of poems, which Mr. She- 
ridan left behind him, are nume- 
rous ; but those among them that 
are sufficiently finished to be cited, 
bear the marks of having been 
written when he was very young, 
and would not much interest the 
reader—while of the rest it is 
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difficult to find four consecutive 
lines, that have undergone enough 
of the toilette of composition to 
be presentable in print. It was 
his usual practice, when he un- 
dertook any subject in verse, to 
write down his thoughts first in 
a sort of poetical prose,—with, 
here and there, a rhyme or a 
metrical line, as they might occur 
—and then, afterwards to reduce, 
with much labour, this anomalous 
compound to regular poetry. The 
birth of his prose being, as we 
have already seen, so difficult, it 
may be imagined how painful was 
the travail of his verse. Indeed, 
the number of tasks which he left 
unfinished are all so many proofs 
of that despair of perfection, 
which those best qualified to attain 
it are always the most likely to 
feel. 

“* Richardson was remarkable 
for his love of disputation; and 
Tickell, when hard pressed by 
him in argument, used often, as 
a last resource, to assume the 
voice and manner of Mr. Fox, 
which he had the power of mi- 
micking so exactly, that Richard- 
son confessed he sometimes stood 
awed and silenced by the resem- 
blance. 

“ This disputatious humour of 
Richardson was once turned to 
account by Sheridan in a very 
characteristic manner. Having 
had a hackney-coach in his em- 
ploy for five or six hours, and 
not being provided with the means 
of paying it, he happened to espy 
Richardson in the street, and pro- 
posed to take him in the coach 
séme part of his way. The offer 
being accepted, Sheridan lost no 
time in starting a subject of con- 
versation, on which he knew his 
companion was sure to become 
argumentative 
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argumentative and animated. Hav- 
ing, by well-managed contradic- 
tion, brought him to the proper 
pitch of excitement, he affected 
to grow impatient and angry him- 
self, and saying that ‘ he could 
not think of staying in the same 
coach with a person that would 
use such language,’ pulled the 
check-string, and desired the 
coachman to let him out. Richard- 
son, wholly occupied with the ar- 
gument, and regarding the retreat 
of his opponent as an acknow- 
ledgment of defeat, still pressed 
his point, and even hollowed ‘ more 
last words’ through the coach 
window after Sheridan, who, walk- 
ing quietly home, left the poor dis- 
putant responsible for the heavy 
fare of the coach.”. .... 

* On one occasion, Sheridan 
having covered the floor of a dark 
passage, leading from the drawing- 
room, with all the plates and dishes 
of the house, ranged closely to- 
gether, provoked his unconscious 
play-fellow to pursue him into the 
midst of them. Having left a 
path for his own escape, he passed 
through easily ; but Tiekell, fall- 
ing at full length into the ambus- 
cade, was very much cut in several 
ose The next day Lord John 

‘ownshend, on paying a visit to 
the bed-side of Tickell, found him 
covered over with patches, and 
indignantly vowing vengeance a- 

inst Sheridan for this unjusti- 
able trick. In the midst of his 
anger, however, he could not help 
exclaiming, with the true feeling 
of an amateur of this sort of mis- 
chief, ‘ but how amazingly well 
done it was!'""..... 

“ The Rev. Mr. O'B-——(after- 
wards Bishop of -—--) having 
arrived to dinner at Sheridan's 
country-house near Osterley, 
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where, as usual, a was 
collected, Ceseeieting "of Coa 
Burgoyne, Mrs. Crewe, Tickell, 
&c.) it was proposed that on the 
next day (Sunday) the reverend 
gentleman should, on gaining the 
consent of the resident clergyman, 
give a specimen of his talents as a 
preacher in. the village church. 
On his objecting that he was not 
provided with a sermon, his host 
offered to write one for him, if he 
would consent to preach it; and 
the offer being accepted, Sheridan 
left the company early, and did 
not return for the remainder of 
the evening. The following morn- 
ing Mr, O’B—— found the manu- 
script by his bed-side, tied toge- 
ther neatly (as he described it) 
with riband: the subject of the 
discourse being the ‘ Abuse of 
Riches.’ Having read it over 
and corrected some theological 
errors, (such as ‘ it is easier for a 
camel, as Moses says,’ &c.) he 
delivered the sermon in his most 
impressive style, much to the de- 
light of his own party, and to the 
Satisfaction, as he unexpectedly 
flattered himself, of all the rest of 
the congregation, among whom 
was Mr. Sheridan’s wealthy neigh- 
bour, Mr. C, 

“ Some months afterwards, 
however, Mr. O'B—— perceived 
that the family of Mr. C—--, with 
whom he had previously been 1- 
timate, treated him with marked 
coldness; and on his expressing 
some innocent wonder at the cit- 
cumstance, was at length informed, 
to his dismay, by General Bur- 
goyne, that the sermon which 
Sheridan had written for him was, 
throughout, a personal attack upon 
Mr. C——, who had at that tme 
rendered himself very unpopular 


in the neighbourhood by some 
harsh 
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tarsh conduct to the poor, and to 
shom every one in the church, 

t the unconscious preacher, 
spplied almost every sentence of 


| thesermon.” ..... 


“Tt is said that, as he sat at the 
Piazza Coffee-house, during the 


» fire, [D. L. Theatre, | taking some 


refreshment, a friend of his having 
remarked on the philosophic calm- 
ness with which he bore his mis- 
fortune, Sheridan answered, ‘ A 
man may surely be allowed to 
take a glass of wine by his omn 
fireside” ». 2%. 

“ The first sketch of the School 
for Scandal that occurs was written, 
I am inclined to think, before the 
Rivals, or at least very soon after 
it;—and that it was his original 


) intention to satirise some of the 


gossips of Bath, appears from the 
tile under which I find noted 
down, as follows, the very first 
hints, probably, that suggested 
themselves for the dialogue. 


‘The Stanperers—A Pump-rogm 
scene. 


‘Friendly caution to the news- 
papers. 

‘It is whispered — 

‘She is a constant attendant 
at church, and very frequently 


_ takes Dr. M’Brawn home with her. 


‘Mr. Worthy is very good to 
the girl;—for my part, I dare 
swear he has no ill intention. 

‘What! Major Wesley's Miss 
Montague ? 

* Lud, ma’am, the match is cer- 
tainly broke—no creature knows 

cause ;—some say a flaw in 
the lady's character, and others, 
in the gentleman's fortune. 

‘To be sure they do say— 

‘I hate to repeat what I hear. 

‘She was inclined to be a little 
plump before she went. 
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‘The most intrepid blush ;— 
I’ve known her complexion stand 
fire for an hour together, 

‘* She had _ twins.'—How ill 
natured! as I hope to be saved, 
ma’am, she had but one; and that 
a little starved brat not worth 
mentioning.’ ” 

“It appears singular that, du- 
ring the life of Mr. Sheridan, no 
authorized or correct edition of 
this play should have been pub- 
lished in England. He had, at 
one time, disposed of the copy- 
right to Mr. Ridgway, of Picca- 
dilly, but, after repeated applica- 
tion from the latter for the manu- 
script, he was told by Mr. Sheridan, 
as an excuse for keeping it back, 
that he had been nineteen years 
endeavouring to satisfy himself 
with the style of the School for 
Scandal, but had not yet suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Ridgway, upon this, 
ceased to give him any further 
trouble on the subject. 

“He never made a speech of 
any moment, of which the sketch, 
more or less detailed, has not 
been found among his papers— 
with the showier passages gene- 
rally written two or three times 
over (often without any material 
change in their form) upon small 
detached pieces of paper, or on 
cards. To such minutie of effect 
did he attend, that I have found, 
in more than one instance, a me- 
morandum made of the precise 
place in which the words ‘ Good 
God, Mr. Speaker,’ were to be 
introduced. These preparatory 
sketches are continued down to 
his latest displays; and it is ob- 
servable that when, from the in- 
creased derangement of his affairs, 
he had no longer leisure or col- 
lectedness enough to prepare, he 
ceased to speak, 
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“ Theonly timehecould have 
found for this pre-arrangement of 
his thoughts (of which few, from 
the apparent idleness of his life, 
suspected him) must have been 
during the many hours of the day 
that he remained in bed,—when, 
frequently, while the world gave 
him credit for being asleep, he was 
employed in laying the frame-work 
of his wit and eloquence for the 
evening. 

“That this habit of premedi- 
tation was not altogether owing to 
a want of quickness, appears from 
the power and liveliness of his 
replies in parliament, and the viva- 
city of some of his retorts in con- 
versation, 

“Some mention having been 
made in his presence of a tax 
upon mile-stones, Sheridan said, 
‘such a tax would be unconsti- 
tutional ;—as they were a race 
that could not meet to remon- 
strate.’ 

“ As an instance of his humour, 
I have been told that, in some 
country-house where he was on a 
visit, an elderly maiden lady having 
set her heart on being his com- 
panion in a walk, he excused him- 
self at first on account of the 
badness of the weather. Soon 
afterwards, however, the lady 
intercepted him in an attempt to 
escape without her :—* Well,’ she 
said, ‘it has cleared up, I see.’— 
* Why yes,’ he answered, ‘ it has 
cleared up enough for one, but not 
for two.’ 

“ The labour, indeed, which he 
found necessary for his public 
displays was, in a great degree, 
the combined effect of his igno- 
rance and his taste ;—the one ren- 
dering him fearful of committing 
himself on the matter of his task, 
and the other making him fasti- 
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dious and hesitating as to the 
manner of it. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that there must 
have been, also, a degree of natu- 
ral slowness in the first movements 
of his mind upon any topic. 

** Among. the proofs of this de. 
pendence of his fancy upon time 
and thought for its developement, 
may be mentioned his familiar 
letters, as far as their fewness 
enables us to judge. Had his wit 
been a ‘ fruit, that would fall 
without shaking,’ we should, in 
these communications at least, find 
some casual windfalls of it. Bur, 
from the want of sufficient time to 
search and cull, he seems to have 
given up, in despair, all thoughts 
of being lively in his letters; and, 
accordingly, as the reader must 
have observed in the specimens 
that have been given, his compo- 
sitions in this way are not only 
unenlivened by any excursions be- 
yond the bounds of mere matter 
of fact, but, from the habit or 
necessity of taking a certain por- 
tion of time for correction, are 
singularly confused, disjointed, 
and inelegant in their style. 

“ It is certain that even his bon- 
mots in society were not always to 
be set down to the credit of the 
occasion; but that, frequently, 
like skilful priests, he prepared 
the miracle of the moment before- 
hand. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more remarkable than the patience 
and tact, with which he would 
wait through a whole evening for 
the exact moment, when the shaft, 
which he had ready feathered, 
might be let fly with effect. There 
was no effort, either obvious oF 
disguised, to lead to the subject 
no ‘ question detached (as he him- 
self expresses it) to draw you to 
the ambuscade of his ready-made 
J 
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ioke’—and, when the lucky mo- 
ment did arrive, the natural and 
scidental manner, in which he 
vould let this treasured sentence 
fill from his lips, considerably 
added to the astonishment and the 
charm. So bright a thing, pro- 
duced so easily, seemed like the 
delivery of Wieland’s Armanda in 
adream;—and his own apparent 
unconsciousness of the value of 
what he said, might have deceived 
dull people into the idea that there 
was really nothing in it. 

“The consequence of this prac- 
tice of waiting for the moment of 
effect was (as all, who have been 
much in his society, must have 
observed,) that he would remain 
inert in conversation, and even 
taciturn, for hours, and then sud- 
denly come out with some brilliant 
sally, which threw a light over 
the whole evening, and was car- 
ried away in the memories of all 
present. Nor must it be supposed 
that in the intervals, either before 
or after these flashes, he ceased to 
be agreeable; on the contrary, he 
had a grace and good nature in his 
manner, which gave a charm to 
even his most ordinary sayings,— 
and there was, besides, that ever- 
speaking lustre in his eye, which 
made it impossible, even when he 
was silent, to forget who he was. 

“ A curious instance of the care 
with which he treasured up the 
felicities of his wit appears in the 
use he made of one of those epi- 
grammatic passages, which the 
realer may remember among the 
memorandums for his Comedy of 
Affectation, and which, in its first 
form, ran thus:—‘ He certainly 
has a great deal of fancy, and a 
very good memory; but, with a 
perverse ingenuity, he employs 


these qualities as no other person 
does—for he employs his fancy 
in his narratives, and keeps his 
recollection for his wit:—when 
he makes his jokes, you applaud 
the accuracy of his memory, and 
tis only when he states his facts 
that you admire the flights of his 
imagination.’ After many efforts 
to express this thought more con- 
cisely, and to reduce the language 
of it to that condensed and elastic 
state, in which alone it gives force 
to the projectiles of wit, he kept 
the passage by him patiently some 
years, —till he at length found an 
opportunity of turning it to ac- 
count, in a reply, I believe, to Mr, 
Dundas, in the house of commons, 
when, with the most extemporane- 
ous air, he brought it forth, in the 
following compact and _ pointed 
form: —‘ The right honourable 
gentleman is indebted to his me- 
mory for his jests, and to his ima- 
gination for his facts.’” 

At the latter period of his days, 
about 1789-90, we are told, 

* Of his happiness, at the period 
of which we are speaking, in the 
midst of so much success and 
hope, there can be but little doubt. 
Though pecuniary embarrassment, 
as appears from his papers, had 
already begun to weave its fatal 
net around him, there was as yet 
little more than sufficed to give 
exercise to his ingenuity, and the 
resources of the Drury-lane trea- 
sury were still in full nightly flow. 
The charms by which his home 
was embellished, were such as few 
other homes could boast ; and, if 
any thing made it less happy than 
it ought to be, the cause was to 
be found in the very ang ms 4 of 
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[ V4) LITERARY 
of domestic love, to which his va- 
nity, perhaps, oftener than his 
feelings, impelled him. 

‘‘Among his own immediate 
associates, the gaiety of his spirits 
amounted almost to boyishness. 
He delighted in all sorts of drama- 
tic tricks and disguises; and the 
lively parties, with which his coun- 
try-house was always filled, were 
kept in momentary expectation of 
some new device for their mysti- 
fication or amusement.* It was 
not unusual to despatch a man and 
a horse seven or eight miles for a 
piece of crape or a mask, or some 
other such trifle for these frolics. 
His friends ‘Tickell and Richard- 
son, both men of wit and humour, 
and the former possessing the 
same degree of light and animal 
spirits as himself, were the constant 
companions of all his social hours, 
and kept up with him that ready 
rebound of pleasantry, without 
which the play of wit languishes. 

“* Having taken a cursory view 
of his literary, political, and social 
qualities, it remains for me to say 
a few words upon that most im- 
portant point of all, his moral 
character. 

“ There are few persons, as we 
have seen, to whose kind and af- 
fectionate conduct, in some of the 
most interesting relations of do- 
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mestic life, so many strong and 
honourable testimonies remain, 
The pains he took to win back the 
estranged feelings of his father, 
and the filial tenderness with 
which he repaid long years of pa- 
rental caprice, show a heart that 
had, at least, set out by the right 
road, however in after years it 
may have missed the way. The 
enthusiastic love which his sister 
bore him, and retained, unblighted 
by distance or neglect, is another 
proof of the influence of his amiable 
feelings, at that period of life when 
he was as yet unspoiled by the 
world. We have seen the roman- 
tic fondness which he preserved 
towards the first Mrs. Sheridan, 
even while doing his utmost, and 
in vain, to extinguish the same 
feeling in her. With the second 
wife, a course nearly similar was 
run;—the same ‘scatterings and 
eclipses’ of affection, from the ir- 
regularities and vanities, in which 
he continued to indulge, but the 
same hold kept of each other's 
hearts to the last. Her early let- 
ters to him breathe a passion little 
short of idolatry, and her devoted 
attentions beside his death-bed 


showed that the essential part of 


the feeling still remained. 
“To claim an exempuon for 
frailties and irregularities on the 


* “ To give some idea of the youthful tone of this society, I shall mention one out 0! 
many anecdotes related to me by persons who had themselves been ornaments of it. The 
ladies having one evening received the gentlemen in masquerade dresses, which, with 
their obstinate silence, made it impossible to distinguish one from the other, the gentle- 
men, in their turn, invited the ladies, next evening, to a similar trial of conjecture on 
themselves ; and notice being given that they were ready dressed, Mrs. Sheridan and 
her companions were admitted into the dining-room, where they found a party of Turks, 


sitting silent and masked round the table. 


After a long course of the usual guesses, ¢ 


clamation, &c. &c., and each lady having taken the arm of the person she was most sure of, 
they heard a burst of laughter through the half open door, and looking there saw the 
gentlemen themselves in their proper persons,—the masks, upon whom they had been 
lavishing their sagacity, being no other than the maid-servants of the house, who had 
been thus dressed up to deceive them." 
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score of genius, while there are 
such names as Milton and Newton 
on record, were to be blind to the 
example which these and other 

at men have left, of the grand- 
est intellectual powers combined 
with the most virtuous lives. But, 
for the bias given early to the 
mind by education and circum- 
stances, even the least charitable 
may be inclined to make large 
allowances. We have seen how 
idly the young days of Sheridan 
were wasted—-how soon he was 
left (in the words of the prophet) 
‘to dwell carelessly, and with 
what an undisciplined tempera- 
ment he was thrown upon the 
world, to meet at every step that 
never-failing spring of temptation, 
which, like the fatal fountain in 
the garden of Armida, sparkles up 
for ever in the pathway of such a 
man :— 


*Un fonte sorge in lei, che vaghe e 
monde 
Ha l’acque si, che i riguardanti asseta, 
Ma dentro ai freddi suoi cristalli as- 
conde 
Di tosco estran malvagita secreta.’ 


“ Even marriage, whichis among 
the sedatives of other men’s lives, 
but formed a part of the romance 
of his, The very attractions of 
his wife increased his danger, by 
doubling, as it were, the power 
of the world over him, and leading 
him astray by her light as well as 
by hisown. Had his talents, even 
then, been subjected to the manége 
of a profession, there was still a 
chance that business, and the round 
of regularity which it requires, 
might have infused some spirit of 
order into his life. But the stage 
~his glory and his rain—opened 
upon him; and the property of 
Which it made him master was 
exactly of that treacherous kind, 
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which not only deceives a man 
himself, but enables him to deceive 
others, and chus combined all that 
a person of his carelessness and 
ambition had most to dread. An 
uncertain income, which, by elud- 
ing calculation, gives an excuse 
for improvidence, and, still more 
fatal, a facility of raising money, 
by which the lesson, that the pres- 
sure of distress brings with it, is 
evaded till it comes too late to be 
of use—such was the dangerous 
power put into his hands, in his 
six-and-twentieth year, and amidst 
the intoxication of as deep and 
quick draughts of fame as ever 
young author quaffed. Scarcely 
had the zest of this excitement 
begun to wear off, when he was 
suddenly transported into another 
sphere, where successes still more 
flattering to his vanity awaited him. 
Without any increase of means, he 
became the companion and friend 
of the first nobles and princes, and 
paid the usual tax of such unequal 
friendships, by, in the end, losing 
them and ruining himself. The 
vicissitudes of a political life, and 
those deceitful vistas into office 
that were for ever opening on his 
party, made his hopes as fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain as his means, 
and encouraged the same delusive 
calculations on both. He seemed, 
at every new turn of affairs, to be on 
the point of redeeming himself; 
and the confidence of others in his 
resources was no less fatal to him 
than his own, as it but increased 
the facilities of ruin that surround- 
ed him. 

“Such a career as this — so 
shaped towards wrong, so inevi- 
tably devious—it is impossible to 
regard otherwise than with the 
most charitable allowances. — It 
was one long paroxysm of excite- 

ment 
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ment—no pause for thought—no 
inducements to prudence—the at- 
tractions all drawing the wrong 
way, and a voice, like that which 
Bossuet describes, crying inexora- 
bly from behind him, ‘Cn, on!’ 
Instead of wondering at the wreck 
that followed all this, our only 
surprise should be, that so much 
remained uninjured through the 
trial,—that his natural good feel- 
ings should have struggled to the 
last with his habits, and his sense 
of all that was right in conduct 
so long survived his ability to 
practise it. 

** Numerous, however, as were 
the causes that occurred to disor- 
ganise his moral character, in his 
pecuniary embarrassment lay the 
source of those blemishes that dis- 
credited him most in the eyes of 
the world. He might have in- 
dulged his vanity and his passions, 
like others, with but little loss of 
reputation, if the consequence of 
these indulgences had not been 
obtruded upon observation in the 
forbidding form of debts and dis- 
tresses. So much did his friend 
Richardson, who thoroughly knew 
him, consider his whole character 
to have been influenced by the 
straitened circumstances in whici 
he was placed, that he used often 
to say, ‘If an enchanter could, by 
the touch of his wand, endow 
Sheridan suddenly with fortune, 
he would instantly transform him 
into a most honourable and moral 
man.’ As some corroboration of 
this opinion, I must say that, in 
the course of the inquiries which 
my task of biographer imposed 
upon me, I have found all who 
were ever engaged in pecuniary 
dealings with him, not excepting 
those who suffered most severely 
by his irregularities, (among which 
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class I may cite the respected 
name of Mr. Hammersley) unani- 
mous in expressing their conviction 
that he always meant fairly and 
honourably ; and that to the ineyj- 
table pressure of circumstances 
alone, any failure that occurred jn 
his engagements was to be im- 
puted. 

‘* There cannot, indeed, be a 
stronger exemplification of the 
truth, that a want of regularity 
becomes, itself, a vice, from the 
manifold evils to which it leads, 
than the whole history of Mr. 
Sheridan’s pecuniary transactions. 
So far from never paying his debts, 
as is often asserted of him, he was, 
in fact, always paying ;— but in 
such a careless and indiscriminate 
manner, and with so little justice 
to himself or others, as often to 
leave the respectable creditor to 
suffer for his patience, while the 
fraudulent dun was paid two or 
three times over. Never examin- 
ing accounts, nor referring to re- 
ceipts, he seemed as if (in imitation 
of his own Charles, preferring 
generosity to justice) he wished to 
make paying as like as possible to 
giving. Interest, too, with its 
usual silent accumulation, swelled 
every debt; and I have found 
several instances among his ac- 
counts where the interest upon a 
smai! sum had been suffered to 
increase till it outgrew the prinei- 
pal ;—‘ minima pars ipsa puella 
sui.’ 

‘ Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, his debts were by no means 
so considerable as has been sup- 
posed. In the year 1808, he em- 

wered Sir R. Berkely, Mr. Peter 
Moore, and Mr. Frederick Homan, 
by power of attorney, to examine 
into his pecuniary affairs and take 


measures for the discharge of all 
claims 
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claims upon him. These gentle- 
men, on examination, found that 
his bond fide debts were about 
10,000/., while his apparent debts 
amounted to five or six times as 
much. Whether from conscien- 
tiousness or from pride, however, 
he would not suffer any of the 
claims to be contested, but said 
that the demands were all fair, and 
must be paid just as they were 
stated; though it was well known 
that many of them had been satis- 
fied more than once. These gen- 
tlemen, accordingly, declined to 
proceed any farther with their 
commission. 

“On the same false feeling he 
acted in 1813-14, when the balance 
due on the sale of his theatrical 
property was paid him, in a certain 
number of shares. When applied 
to by any creditor, he would give 
him one of these shares, and al- 
lowing his claim entirely on his 
own showing, leave him to pay 
himself out of it, and refund the 
balance. ‘Thus irregular at all 
times, even when most wishing to 


be right, he deprived honesty itself 


of its merit and advantages ; and, 
where he happened to be just, left 
it doubtful, (as Locke says of those 
religious people, who believe right 
by chance, without examination) 
‘whether even the luckiness of the 
accident excused the irregularity 
of the proceeding.’ 

The consequence, however, of 
this continual paying was, that the 
number of his creditors gradually 
diminished, and that, ultimately, 
the amount of his debts was, taking 
all circumstances into account, by 
no means considerable. ‘Two years 
after his death, it appeared, by a 
list made up by his solicitor, from 
claims sent in to him, in conse- 
quence of an advertisement in the 

1825. 
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newspapers, that the bond fide 
debts amounted to about five thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. 

“ If, therefore, we consider his 
pecuniary irregularities in refer- 
ence to the injury that they in- 
flicted upon others, the quantum 
of evil for which he is responsible 
becomes, after all,. not so great. 
There are many persons in the 
enjoyment of fair characters in the 
world, who would be happy to 
have no deeper encroachment 
upon the property of others to 
answer for; and who may well 
wonder by what unlucky manage- 
ment Sheridan could contrive to 
found so extensive a reputation 
for bad pay upon so small an 
amount of debt. 

* Let it never, too, be forgotten, 
in estimating this part of his cha- 
racter, that had he been less con- 
sistent and disinterested in his 
public conduct, he might have 
commanded the means of being 
independent and respectable in 
private. He might have died a 
rich apostate, instead of closing a 
life of patriotism in beggary. He 
might (to use a fine expression of 
his own) have ‘hid his head in a 
coronet,’ instead of earning for it 
but the barren wealth of public 
gratitude. While, therefore, we 
admire the great sacrifice that he 
made, let us be tolerant to the 
errors and imprudences which it 
entailed upon him; and, recollect- 
ing how vain it is to look for any 
thing unalloyed in this world, rest 
satisfied with the martyr, without 
requiring, also, the saint.” 

From the political portion of 
this publication we have stedfastly 
abstained ; suffice it to say, that 
the author shows himself to be a 
steady adherent to his well-known 
whig principles. Without ques- 

tioning 
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tioning these, or, indeed, giving any 
opinion at all, we think the fol- 
lowing extract may amuse our 
readers :— 

“ Whiggism is a sort of political 
protestantism, and pays a similar 
tax for the freedom of its creed, 
in the multiplicity of opinions 
which that very freedom engen- 
ders—while true toryism, like 
popery, holding her children to- 
gether by the one common doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the 
throne, takes care to repress any 
schism inconvenient to their ge- 
neral interest, and keeps them, at 
least for all intents and purposes 
of placeholding, unanimous.” 

Upon the conduct of the whigs 
towards the Prince of Wales (our 
present king) he elsewhere im- 
plies a very pungent censure. 

* That a young prince, fond of 
pleasure and impatient of restraint, 
should have thrown himself into 
the arms of those who were most 
likely to be indulgent to his errors, 
is nothing surprising, either in 
politics or ethics. But that ma- 
ture and enlightened statesmen, 
with the lessons of all history be- 
fore their eyes, should have been 
equally ready to embrace such a 
rash alliance, or should count upon 
it as any more than a temporary 
instrument of faction, is, to say the 
least of it, one of those seif-delu- 
sions of the wise, which show how 
vainly the voice of the past may 
speak amid the loud appeals and 
temptations of the present. The 
last Prince of Wales, it is true, by 
whom the popular cause was es- 
poused, had left the lesson imper- 
fect, by dying before he came to 
the throne. But this deficiency 
has since been amply made up ; 
and future whigs, who may be 
placed in similar circumstances, 
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will have, at least, one historic] 
warning before their eyes, which 
ought to be enough to satisfy the 
most unreflecting and credulous,” 

At page 540, there is the fol- 
lowing jeu-@esprit :— 

“ T have (says Mr. M.) already 
given a humorous dedication of 
the Rivals, written by Tickell on 
the margin of a copy of that play 
in my possession. I shall now add 
another piece of still more happy 
humour, with which he has filled, 
in very neat handwriting, the three 
or four first pages of the same copy. 

“¢ The Rivals, a comedy—one 
of the best in the English language 
—written as long ago as the reign 
of George the Third. The author's 
name was Sheridan—he is men- 
tioned by the historians of that 
age as a man of uncommon abili- 
ties, very little improved by culti- 
vation. His confidence in the 
resources of his own genius and 
his aversion to any sort of labour 
were so great, that he could not 
be prevailed upon to learn either 
to read or write. He was, for a 
short time, manager of one of the 
play-houses, and conceived the 
extraordinary and almost incre- 
dible project of composing a play 
extempore, which he was to recite 
in the green-room to the actors, 
who were immediately to come on 
the stage and perform it. The 
players refusing to undertake their 
parts at so short a notice, and with 
so little preparation, he threw up 
the matiagement with disgust. 

“* He was a member of the last 
parliaments that were summoned 
in England, and signalized himself 
on many occasions by his wit and 
eloquence, though he seldom came 
to the house till the debate was 
nearly concluded, and never spoke, 


unless he was drunk. He lived 
on 
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on a footing of great intimacy 
with the famous Fox, who is said 
to have concerted with him the 
audacious attempt which he made 
about the year 1783, to seize the 
whole property of the East India 
Company, amounting at that time 
to above 12,000,000/. sterling, and 
then to declare himself Lord Pro- 
tector of the realm, by the title 
of Carlo Khan. This desperate 
scheme actually received the con- 
sent of the lower house of parlia- 
ment, the majority of whom were 
bribed by Fox, or intimidated by 
his and Sheridan’s threats and vio- 
lence ; and it is generally believed 
that the revolution would have 
taken place, if the lords of the 
king’s bedchamber had not in a 
body surrounded the throne, and 
shewn the most determined reso- 
lution not to abandon their posts 
but with their lives. The usurpa- 
tion being defeated, parliament 
was dissolved and loaded with in- 
famy. Sheridan was one of the 
few members of it who were re- 
elected:—the burgesses of Staf- 
ford, whom he had kept in a con- 
stant state of intoxication for near 
taree weeks, chose him again to 
represent them, which he was well 
qualified to do. 

“ * Fox’s whig party being very 
much reduced, or rather almost 
annihilated, he and the rest of the 
conspirators remained quiet for 
some time; till, in the year 1788, 
the French, in conjunction with 
Tippoo Sultan, having suddenly 
seized and divided between them- 
selves the whole of the British 
possessions in India, the East 
India Company broke, and a na- 
tional bankruptcy was apprehend- 
ed. During this confusion, Fox 
and his partizans assembled in 
large bodies, and made a violent 


attack in parliament on Pitt, the 
king’s first minister :—Sheridan 
supported and seconded him. Par- 
liament seemed disposed to inquire 
into the cause of the calamity: the 
nation was almost in a state of 
actual rebellion ; and it is impos- 
sible for us, at the distance of 300 
years, to form any judgment what 
dreadful consequences might have 
followed, if the king, by the advice 
of the lords of the bedchamber, 
had not dissolved the parliament, 
and taken the administration of 
affairs into his own hands, and 
those of a few confidential ser- 
vants, at the head of whom he 
was pleased to place one Mr. At- 
kinson, a merchant, who had ac- 
quired a handsome fortune in the 
Jamaica trade, and passed univer- 
sally for a man of unblemished 
integrity. His Majesty having 
now no farther occasion for Pitt, 
and being desirous of rewarding 
him for his past services, and, at 
the same time, finding an adequate 
employment for his great talents, 
caused him to enter into holy 
orders, and presented him with 
the deanery of Windsor, where 
he became an excellent preacher, 
and published several volumes of 
sermons, all of which are now lost. 
“<'To return to Sheridan :—on 
the abrogation of parliament, he 
entered into a closer connexion 
than ever with Fox and a few 
others of lesser note, forming to- 
gether as desperate and _ profligate 
a gang as ever disgraced a civi- 
lized country. They were guilty 
of every species of enormity, and 
went so far as even to commit 
robberies on the highway, with a 
degree of audacity that could be 
equalled only by the ingenuity 
with which they escaped convic- 
tion. Sheridan, not satisfied with 
rR 2 eluding, 
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eluding, determined to mock the 
justice of his country, and com- 
posed a masque called * The Fo- 
resters,’ containing a circumstential 
account of some of the robberies 
he had committed, and a good deal 
of sarcasm on the pusillanimity of 
those whom he had robbed, and 
the ineflicacy of the penal laws of 
the kingdom. ‘This piece was 
acted at Drury-lane theatre with 
great applause, to the astonish- 
ment of all sober persons, and the 
scandal of the nation. His Ma- 
jesty, who had long wished to curb 
the licentiousness of the press and 
the theatres, thought this a good 
opportunity. Tle ordered the 
performers to be enlisted into the 
army, the play-house to be shut 
up, and all theatrical exhibitions 
to be forbid on pain of death. 
Drury-lane play-house was soon 
after converted into a barrack for 
soldiers, which it has continued to 
be ever since. Sheridan was ar- 
rested, and, it was imagined, would 
have suffered the rack, if he had 
not escaped from his guard by a 
stratagem, and gone over to Ire- 
land in a balloon with which his 
friend Fox had furnished him. 
Immediately on his arrival in Ire- 
land, he put himself at the head 
of a party of the most violent 
reformers, commanded a regiment 
of volunteers at the siege of Dub- 
lin in 1791, and was supposed to 
be the person who planned the 
scheme for tarring and feathering 
Mr. Jenkinson, the lord-lieuten- 
ant, and foreing him in that con- 


dition to sign the capitulation of 


the castle. The persons who were 
to execute this strange enterprise 
had actually got into the lord- 
lieutenant’s apartment at mid- 
night, and would probably have 
succeeded in their project, if She- 
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ridan, who was intoxicated with 
whiskey, a strong liquor much in 
vogue with the volunteers, had 
not attempted to force open the 
door of Mrs. ’s bedcham- 
ber, and so given the alarm to the 
garrison, who instantly flew to 
arms, seized Sheridan and every 
one of his party, and confined 
them in the castle dungeon. She- 
ridan was ordered for execution 
the next day, but had no sooner 
got his legs and arms at liberty, 
than he began capering, jumping, 
dancing, and making all sorts of 
antics, to the utter amazement of 
the spectators. When the chap- 
lain endeavoured, by serious ad- 
vice and admonition, to bring him 
to a proper sense of his dreadful 
situation, he grinned, made faces 
at him, tried to tickle him, and 
played a thousand other pranks 
with such astonishing drollery, 
that the gravest countenance s be- 
came cheerful, and the saddest 
hearts glad. The soldiers who 
attended at the gallows were so 
delighted with bis merriment, 
which they deemed magnanimity, 
that the sheriffs began to appre- 
hend a rescue, and ordered the 
hangman instantly to do his duty. 
He went off ina loud horse-laugh, 
and cast a look towards the castle, 
accompanied with a gesture €X- 
pressive of no great respect. | 

“¢*Thus ended the life of this 
singular and unhappy man— a me- 
lancholy instance of the calamities 
that attend the misapplication o! 
great and splendid ability. He 
was married to a very beautiful 
and amiable woman, for whom he 
is said to have entertained an un- 
alterable affection. He had one 
son, a boy of the most promising 
hopes, whom he would never suffer 


to be instructed in the first rudi- 
ments 
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ments of literature. He amused 
himself, however, with teaching the 
boy to draw portraits with his toes, 
in which he soon became so asto- 
nishing a proficient, that he seldom 
failed to take a most exact likeness 
of every person who sat to him. 

“*'There are a few more plays 
by the same author, all of them 
excellent. 

“ ¢ For further information con- 
cerning this strange man, vide 
‘Macpherson’s Moral History.’ 
Art. ‘ Drunkenness.’” 


—_—_— — 


2. Memoirs of John Philip Kemble, 
Esq. including a History of the 
Stage, §c. §c. By J. Boaden, 
Esq. 

Mr. Boaden, the author of the 
volumes before us, was a personal 
friend of Mr. Kemble for more 
than thirty years; he has always 
been warmly attached to dramatic 
literature, and a constant attend- 
ant at the theatres. His book 
contains not only an ample bio- 
graphical account of our great 
actor, but adds one more link to 
the chain of dramatic history ; it 
completes what Cibber, in his 
“ Apology,” commenced, and 
Davies, in his ‘* Life of Garrick,” 
continued; and therefore brings 
down the annals of the theatres 
almost to the present day. Pass- 
ing over the account of the birth, 
the education, and the country 
engagements of our hero, we shall 
first of all introduce him as mak- 
ing his appearance in London. 
Before, however, we do this, we 
will give Mr. Boaden’s sketch of 
two celebrated actors, who were 
then much admired by the town— 
Messrs. Dodd and Bensley. He 
has been speaking of Palmer, and 
he thus proceeds : 


“ Dodd, with more confined 
powers, was one of the most per- 
fect actors that I have ever seen. 
He was the fopling of the drama 
rather than the age. I mean by 
this, that his own times rarely 
shewed us any thing so highly 
charged with the vanity of per- 
sonal exhibition. He was, to be 
sure, the prince of pink heels, and 
the soul of empty eminence. | As 
he tottered rather than walked 
down the stage, in all the protu- 
berance of endless muslin § and 
Jace in his cravats and frills, he 
reminded you of the jutting mo- 
tion of the pigeon. His action 
was suited to his figure. He took 
his snuff} or his bergamot, with a 
delight so beyond all grosser en- 
joyments, that he lett you no 
doubt whatever of the superior 
happiness of a coxcomb. 

“ The modern fop is a creature 
of a different kind: he is pert and 
volatile, incessantly in action, and 
becoming risible by awkward ges- 
tures and mere grimace. He has 
no dignity to keep up; you may 
Jaugh not only at him but in his 
face. Besides, he is usually taken 
from low life, and is a caricature 
rather than a character. 

‘“ But Dodd was not confined 
to the beau monde: he could enter 
into the humours of a distant age, 
and exhibit the fatuity of the 
GULL, with a truth and richness, 
that left every rival at an immense 
distance. I need only to remind 
his spectators of his Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, in the Twelfth Night, 
and relate a simple fact to which 
I was a witness. The late Mr. 
Edwin went into the pit of Drury- 
lane expressly to see Dodd, before 
he himself appeared in Sir Andrew. 
On his coming out he exclaimed 
to a friend, ‘ This is indeed per- 

fection ! 
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fection! I cannot touch him in his_ give, and seemed in truth, like the at almo 
own way; but I hope, at all character, to come back to us nati 
events, to do something.’ Isaw from a former age. He spoke : ti 
Mr. Edwin in the character. He Ben Jonson’s language, as if he = spiri 


was in that, as in every thing, had never been accustomed to a 
quite irresistible; but the smooth- lighter and less energetic diction ; 
ness, the native imbecility, of and with the Volpone of Palmer 
Dodd’s Sir Andrew, were trans- and the Corbaccio of Parsons, 
eendarx. Edwin could not entirely presented a feast to the visi- : 
reach that paragon of folly, to tors of Colman’s theatre, which ; 
whom acommon expression is a has seldom been equalled, and Ee 
t 





problem; who cannot conceive will, I believe, never be sur- ‘T 
the meaning of accost; speaks passed. K 
four or five languages word for “In Pierre, Mr. Bensley dis- Se thus 
word without book, and demands tinguished himself greatly; and = 
what is pourquoi. Has the back his Iago, if it yielded to any, A 

trick simply as strong as any man_ yielded only to the profound skill oe «=peari 
in Illyria, plays on the viol de of Henderson. His voice had gene 
gaimbo, and goes to church in a_ something superhuman in its tone, oe «(YCtY 


corranto. No, Sir Toby, these and his cadence was lofty and im- 
things were not hidden; they were posing. If I had been suddenly 
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the only lights that shone through asked what Bensley was most like, form 
Dodd's Sir Andrew, and the most I should have said, a creature of but 
sportive malice could not render our poet’s fancy, Prospero. In a of s 
him more ridiculous, than he came that part he was in truth a mighty A from 
forth from the forming hands of magician, and the awful accents = the 
nature. that he poured out seemed of pe Stru 

‘‘ Mr. Bensley here offers him- power to wake sleepers from their | > 
self to my recollection as the only graves, and to control those who N Ma 
perfect representative of another possessed an absolute mastery wthey 
character in the same comedy; over the elements. There was nad 
the smiling, yellow-stockinged, a very delicate and nice discrim- np 


and cross-gartered Malvolio. All nation in Bensley, when he ad- 
his peculiarities of deportment dressed his daughter, and the «rage 
here aided his exhibition of the spirit Ariel. ‘They were not two . 
steward —the sliding zig-zag ad- young ladies of the theatre, to 
vance and retreat of his figure whom he announced his pleasure 
fixed the attention to his stockings in one common tone of command. 
and his garters. His constrained He lowered himself parentally to 
smile, his hollow laugh, his lordly Miranda’s innocence and _inex- 
assumption, and his ineffable con- perience: it was evidently by his 
tempt of all that opposed him in art that he raised himself to the 
the way to greatness, were irre- control of the spirit Ariel; with 
sistibly diverting. whom a kind of personal attach- 
‘In that amazing production ment seemed to mitigate the 
of dramatic science, the Fox, Mr. authority by which that gentlest 
Bensley gave to the fine fly, the of his kind was kept in a yel 





parasite Mosca, what no other unwilling allegiance. Our ae 
actor in my time could pretend to day has shown us an Ariel, who 
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almost realizes the delicate imavi- 
nation of the poet.* 

“From Prospero, who called 
spirits from their confines, it is 
but a step to the awful shade of 
Hamlet’s father. No man, in my 
judgment, ever delivered his har- 
rowing tale so terribly as Mr. 
Bensley. 

‘¢*This was no MORTAL business, nor no 


sound, 
‘ That the EARTH ow’'d,’ ” 


Kemble’s first appearance was 
thus described : 


“On Mr. Kemble’s first ap- 
pearance before the spectators, the 
general exclamation was, ‘ How 
very like his sister!’ And there 
was a very striking resemblance. 
His person seemed to be finely 
formed, and his manners princely ; 
but on his brow hung the weight 
of some intolerable woe.’ Apart 
from the expression called up by 
the situation of Hamlet, there 
struck me to be in him a peculiar 
and personal fitness for tragedy. 
What others assumed, seemed to 
be inherent in Kemble. ‘ Native, 
and to the manner born,’ he 
looked an abstraction, if I may 
so say, of the characteristics of 
tragedy. 

“The first great point of remark 
was, that his Hamlet was deci- 
dedly original. He had seen no 
great actor whom he could have 
copied. His stile was formed by his 
own taste or judgment, or rather 
grew out of the peculiar properties 
of his person and his intellectual 
habits. He was of a solemn and 
deliberate temperament ; his walk 
was always slow, and his expres- 
sion of countenance contemplative. 
His utterance rather tardy for the 
most part, but always finely arti- 
culate, and in common parlance 


° Miss tree. 





seemed to proceed rather from 
organization than voice. 

‘‘It was soon found that the 
critic by profession had to examine 
the performance of a most acute 
critic. ‘lo the general conception 
of the character I remember but 
one objection; that the deport- 
ment was too scrupulously grace- 


ful; but, besides that, Hamlet is 


represented by the poet as ‘ the 
glass of fashion and the mould of 
form.’ I incline to think the 
critic’s standard was too low, ra- 
ther than Kemble’s too high ;— 
the manners were not too refined for 
such a person as Mr. Kemble’s. 

“ There were points in the 
dialogue, in almost every scene, 
which called upon the critic, where 
the young actor indulged his own 
sense of the meaning; and these 
were to be referred to the text or 
context, in Shakspeare, and also 
the previous manner of Garrick’s 
delivery, or the existing one of Hen- 
dersou’s. The enemies of Kem- 
ble, that is, the injudicious friends 
of other actors, called these points 
NEW READINGS; which became ac- 
cordingly aterm of reproach among 
the unthinking. The really judi- 
cious, without positively deciding, 
admitted the ingenuity and praised 
the diligence of the young artist. 
They freely confessed, that there 
might be endless varieties in the 
representation of such a charac- 
ter; justifiable, too, by very plau- 
sible reasonings; and congratu- 
lated themselves and the public 
upon a new and original actor, 
whose performances, at all events, 
would never disgust them by com- 
mon-place, but would at all times 
tend to make Shakspeare better 
known, by the necessity for his 
being more studied; that the re- 
ference must be perpetual from 
the actor to the works; and in 

thus 
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thus contributing to the fame of 


the poet, the performer might 
eventually establish his own.” 

As attached to this part of the 
subject, we shall subjoin the de- 
scription of his dress, and Mr. 
Boaden’s original and ingenious 
observations upon the stege ha- 
biliments of the ghost. 

“We have for so many years 
been accustomed to see Hamlet 
dressed in the Vandyke costume, 
that it may be material to state, 
that Mr. Kemble played the part 
in a modern court dress of rich 
black velvet, with a star on the 
breast, the garter and pendant 
ribband of an order, mourning 
sword and buckles, with deep 
ruffles: the hair in powder; which, 
im the scenes of feigned distrac- 
tion, flowed dishevelled in front 
and over the shoulders. 

* As to the expression of the 
face, perhaps the powdered hair, 
from contrast, had a superior ef- 
fect to the short curled wig at 
present worn. The eyes seemed 
to possess more brilliancy. With 
regard to costume, correctness in 
either case is out of the question, 
only that the Vandyke habit is 
preferable, as it removes a po- 
sitive anacronism and _ inconsis- 
tency. 

“* The ghost of Hamlet's father 
appears in armour; a dress cer- 
tainly suited to a warrior, but to 
one of other times. Now this was 
notatall incompatible with the dress 
after Vandyke, m whose time ar- 
mour was undoubtedly worn, as 
he has shown in a great variety 
of portraits. But a completely 
modern suit upon young Hamlet, 
with his father in armour, throws 
the two characters into different 
and even remote periods, a con- 
fusion which it is absolutely 
necessary to avoid. 
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“ The reason for Shakspeare’s 
dressing the ghost in armour has 
never been assigned, or nothing 
beyond the picturesque effect de- 
rived from it.” Yet it has a very 
marked and striking propriety, 
when fully considered. The usual 
regal cress would have had nothing 
in it toalarm. ‘The habit of inter- 
ment would have been horrible, or 
loathsome, or ridiculous. Now 
his object seems to have been 
to excite the strongest attention, 
and yet not betray the real and 
ultimate cause of his appearance. 

“Tt will be remembered that 
Fortinbras of Norway had dared 
the late king to single combat: 
and that he had forfeited, along 
with life, all the “ lands which he 
stood seiz'd of” to the conqueror. 
Young Fortinbras, at the opening 
of this play, had, it seems, levied 
soldiers to recover the territories 
so lost by his father. ‘The news 
had occasioned in Denmark much 
toilsome watch to the subject, and 
great martial preparations; the 
casting of ordnance at home, and 
the making large purchases abroad 
of the implements of war. The 
people might entertain a reason- 
able fear, that what their late hero 
had acquired, would be lost by 
the less valiant spirit of his brother. 
The appearance of the late king 's 
conceived, therefore, to relate eu- 
tirely to the approaching war— 
for he is observed to wear even 
the very armour he had on, 
when he combated the ambitious 
Norway. 


‘** Well may it sort, that this portentous 
figure 

‘ Comes armed through our watch, so like 
the king, 

‘ That was, and is, the question of thes: 
wars.” 


® See Mr. Stevens's note on the wore 
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“ The dress, we thus see, was 
calculated to point solely to the 
existing, or probable circumstan- 
ces of the country; and kept, even 
from suspicion, the nature of the 
disclosure that was intended to 
Hamlet alone. 


‘“ But whatever the sentinels 


might think of this appearance, no _ 


conception of foul play seems to 
have occurred to them; they re- 
ferred every thing to the fearful 
events coming upon their coun- 
trymen. ‘I'he spirit, however, re- 
sembled their late sovereign ; it 
seemed to wish communication, 
but decidedly not to them; they 
therefore naturally think of making 
the affair known to his son, which 
leads to the interview between 
them, and the unfolding of that 
awful secret, which had never 
been anticipated.” 

Perhaps, after this, our readers 
would like to know something of 
Garrick’s stage copy of Hamlet ; 
we shall therefore add what our 
author says upon that strange and 
tasteless alteration. 

“ Having incidentally mentioned 
Mr. Garrick’s strange alteration 
of the play of Hamlet, it may not 
here be improper to add some ac- 
count of it. In my youth] remem- 
ber to have seen it acted, and for 
many years afterwards I could not 
get the smallest information, whe- 


ther any copy was preserved of 


this unlucky compliment to Vol- 
taire,. <A strange story was in 
circulation formerly, that it had 
been buried with the great actor : 
this, however, it was said, was not 
upon the humane principle, that a 
man’s faults should die with him, 
but as a sort of consecration of so 
critical a labour. 

* But Mr. Kemble had in his 
library what I believe to have been 
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the very copy of the play, upon 
which Mr. Garrick’s alterations 
were made. He _ probably re- 
ceived it as a curiosity from Mrs. 
Garrick, who, I remember, pre- 
sented to him the cane with which 
Mr. Garrick walked abroad, and 
which, as an accession to his vast 
collection of reliques of that great 
actor, Mr. Kemble properly be- 
stowed upon Charles Mathews. 
“He cut out the voyage to 
England, and the execution of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
‘who had made love to the em- 
ployment, and marshalled his way 
to knavery.’ He omitted the fu- 
neral of Ophelia, and all the wis- 
dom of the prince, and the rude 
jocularity of the grave-diggers. 
Hamlet bursts in upon the king 
and his court, and Laertes re- 
proaches him with his father’s and 
his sister’s deaths. The exasper- 
ation of both is at its height, when 
the king interposes ; he had com- 
manded Hamlet to depart for 
England, and declares that he will 
no longer bear this rebellious con- 
duct, but that his wrath shall at 
length fall heavy upon the prince. 
‘ First,’ exclaims Hamlet, ‘ feel 
you mine ;’ and he instantly stabs 
him. ‘The queen rushes out im- 
ploring the attendants to save her 
from her son. Laertes sceing 
treason and murder before him, 
attacks Hamlet to revenge his 
father, his sister, and his king. 
He wounds Hamlet mortally, and 
Horatio is on the point of making 
Laertes accompany him to the 
shades, when the prince commands 
him to desist, assuring him that it 
was the hand of Heaven which 
administered by Laertes ‘ that 
precious balm for all his wounds.’ 
We then learn that the miserable 


mother had dropt in a trance ere 
she 
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she could reach her chamber-door, 
and Hamlet implores for her ‘ an 
hour of penitence ere madness end 
her.’ He then joins the hands of 
Laertes and Horatio, and com- 
mands them to unite their virtues 
(as a coalition of ministers) ‘ to 
calm the troubled land.’ The old 
complet, as to the bodies, con- 
cludes the play. 

* All this is written in a mean 
and trashy common-place manner, 
and, in a word, sullied the page of 
Shakspeare, and disgraced the 
taste and judgment of Mr. Gar- 
rick.” 

Leaving our great tragedian 
firmly established in the metro- 
polis, we shall now revert to the 
more miscellaneous part of the 
work; and amongst much inter- 
esting matter, we find the following 
account of poor Henderson's death 
and interment :—- 

* On the 25th of November, I 
am to record the death of Mr. 
IHlenderson, who, after a seeming 
recovery from a fever, died of 
some spasmodic action upon the 
brain, utterly unapprehended by 
his medical attendants. He had 
not completed the 39th year of 
his age, and yet had long been a 
perfect master in his art, the range 
of which he carried to an extent, 
that seems hopeless to succeeding 
actors. ‘ IT will not,’ said Mr. 
Kemble once to me, ‘ speak of 
Henderson's Falstaff; every body 
can say how rich and voluptuous 
it was: but I will say, that his 
Shylock was the greatest effort 
that T ever witnessed on the stage.’ 
I remember it in its principal 
scenes, and I have no doubt what- 

ever that it fully merited so high 
a praise; but I respectfully insi- 
nuate, that Macklin, in the trial 
scene, Was superior to him and all 
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men. Yet it may be proper here 
to say, that in many of his charac- 
ters, Henderson's superiority may 
be disputed; but that his per- 
formance of Falstaff is as much 
above all competition, as the cha- 
racter itself transends all that was 
ever thought comic in man. The 
cause of this pre-eminence was 
purely mental—he understood it 
better in its diversity of powers— 
his imagination was congenial : 
the images seemed coined in the 
brain of the actor ; they sparkled 
in his eye, before the tongue sup- 
plied them with language. I saw 
him act the character in the second 
part of Henry LV., where it is 
more metaphysical, and conse- 
quently less powerful. He could 
not supply the want of active di- 
lemmas, such as exhilarate the 
Falstaff of the first part, but it 
was equally perfect in conception 
and execution. I have already 
described his Falstaff at Windsor, 
which completed this astonishing 
creation of the poet. I have borne 
with many invasions on this pecu- 
liar domain of Henderson, — It has 
in truth been an ungracious task 
to most of his successors ; they 
seem all to have doubted their 
right of possession ;_ to have cons!- 
dered themselves tenants only upot 
sufferance ; and thus it was with 
King,andPalmer,andstephenkem- 
ble, and Ryder, and a whole tedious 
chapter of fat knights, who have 
roared and chuckled, at the slight- 
est possible expense of thought ; 
and, laughing much themselves, 1" 
their turns, perhaps, * set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to 
laugh too.—Peace to all such! It 
was the strong sense of Hender 


son's excellence in Falstaff, that 
made me miserable wheneve 


Kemble announced his intention 
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of assuming the character. He 
was not naturally a comedian, 
> pra man of wit. He might have 
3 given a fine reading of the text, 


4 


but the soul of the “knight would 
- have been wanting. A Falstaff 
a aly endured out of respect for 
the actor’s other merits, is, at any 
f period of life, prejudicial to his 
fame. He could afford to leave 
the stage without aiming at the 
praise of universality, and I sin- 
cerely rejoice that he did so. 

“ Henderson had died in good 
circumstances, and it was deter- 
mined to bury him in the Abbey. 
Every respect that could be paid 
to a good man and an excellent 
artist, was paid on this occasion ; 
his remains were followed to the 
grave by his nearest friends; and 
his brother actors, from both thea- 
tres, saw the final honour be- 
stowed, (perhaps the greatest he 
ever received) the placing him 
between Dr. Johnson and David 
Garrick. For many years I oc- 
casionally enjoyed the sad luxury 
of musing over his grave, and in 
my memory reviving the splendid 
trumphs of his genius. But 
though he was always presented 
to my fancy surrounded by a group 
of characters, the creation of 
Shakspeare ; yet at no great dis- 
tance were strongly seen the whole 
family of Shandy, and the min zled 
sorrows and enjoyments of “the 
Sentimental Journey. I write, with 
suitable indignation, that now mo- 
ney must be paid for the privilege 
of approaching his grave, and the 
Commons of Great Britain doubt 
whether they have the power to 
drive the money-changers out of 
the temple !” 

_ We shall now, by way of variety, 
give a couple of very entertaining 
anecdotes, strikingly characteristic 








of two very different sorts of men, 
and exhibiting them off the stage in 
twoas Opposite situations : we mean 
the account of Palmer's conduct 
when summoned before the magis- 
trates for acting the regular drama 
at the Royalty, and what happened 
to Kembie on his wedding-day. 

‘* While this business was in 
discussion, the magistrates had 
summoned Mr. Palmer before 
them, with the intention of actually 
committing him, if he did not pro- 
duce the authority on which he 
relied for resisting the patent 
rights of the western sovereigns. 
The parties met in an up-stairs 
room of the tavern, and Palmer's 
dexterity did not desert him. He 
assured them, that ‘ the papers 
were at his lodgings, but a street’s 
length off; and if they would al- 
low him, he would go himself for 
them, and be back in two minutes.’ 
To this there was a ready assent on 
the part of the magistracy. Palmer 
treated the party with his usual 
bow of humility, turned up the 
whites of his eyes, and bid ‘ God 
Almighty bless them for their 
kindness!’ He retired in haste, 
and shut the door after‘him ; but 
as the key was outside of it, he 
very gently turned it in the lock, 
and, without the slightest noise in 
withdrawing it, put the key into 
his pocket. The party waited 
with growing impatience, and time 
had elapsed beyond all reasonable 
limit ; the bell was rung, that the 
waiter who, in course, knew Mr, 
Palmer's lodgings, might tell him 
‘that the magistrates could not 
sit there much longer, and desired 
to know what detained him?’ The 
waiter knocked at the door, and 
begged to be admitted. My learn- 
ed friend Const, who was in the 
the business in a mi- 

nute, 


room, saw 
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nute, and was, perhaps, not the 
only man at the table, who laughed 
heartily at this stage door inter- 
ruption. A_ neighbouring lock- 
smith soon after released the party ; 
but Mr. Palmer was to be caught 
before he could be locked up, and 
that danger, for the present, he 
had effectually averted. 

* And such a man was Palmer, 
bursting, as it happened, into tears 
or laughter; ready for a suppli- 
cation or a jest; to use the terms 
* best friend,’ or ‘ scoundrel,’ as he 
stood on one side of a door or the 
other. Idle and yet energetic, 
specious and fallacious, a creature 
of the moment, adopting hurry and 
pathos as the means of carrying 
his point; combined with a per- 
sonal address, for which I know 
no name but that of proud humi- 
lity; and you granted what he 
asked less from the propriety, per- 
haps, of the request, than from the 
sense of slight compassion that so 
grand a figure should condescend 
to supplicate, and the personal 
complacency that was implied in 
having a favour to bestow upon 
him.” 

oo” &@ . * * 7 

* On the 8th of December, Mr. 
Kemble was married to the amiable 
widow of Mr. Brereton; and never 
certainly was there an union form- 
ed with sounder judgment, as far 
as permanent happiness was likely 
to be the result of discretion in 
the choice. I speak with great 
tenderness and respect of a lady, 
from whom I have received so 
much kindness, when I transiently 
allude to the nonsense uttered at 
the time. ‘There were not want- 
ing persons who, as they imagined, 
found this match inadequate to 
Mr. Kemble’s claims, however it 
equalled his wishes. There ean 
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be little doubt that, if he had 
much regarded either birth or for. 
tune, both would have eagerly 
courted his acceptance: but he 
knew himself, and _ his profession, 
too well, to think that a wife for 
him, should be of a dispropor- 
tionate or different rank from his 
own. As to remain an actor was 
his settled determination, Mr. 
Kemble knew, that without a per- 
fect familiarity with theatrical ha- 
bits, a thousand occasions must 
arise, in which the wife, taken 
from another sphere, would feel 
herself unhappy, from causes quite 
unintentional, and unavoidable. 
He, therefore, looked about him 
for quiet manners, steady princi- 
ple, and gentle temper; and he 
found these as they had stood the 
trial of some distressing circum- 
stances attendant upen a former 
union. He proposed — himself, 
therefore, to Mrs. Brereton; and 
1, upon full knowledge, say, it 
was fortunate for him that he was 
accepted. But 1 do not mean to 
anticipate here my view of Mr. 
Kemble in domestic hfe. 

“ After they were married in 
the morning, Mrs. Bannister, who 
accompanied the bride to church, 
asked where they intended to eat 
their wedding dinner? My friend 
had made no particular arrange- 
ment on this important occasion, 
and said, he did not know—at 
home he supposed. Mrs. ban- 
nister, upon this information, that 
they were really disengaged, said 
if they would honour Mr. Bannis- 
ter and herself by partaking 0! 
their family dinner, in Frith-street, 
they should feel flattered by sue! 


il 
a mark of their regard. Mr. 


. >, . 
Kemble, who really esteemed Ban 


An 
for 
hort 


nister, cheerfully assented. 
early dinner was prepared ; 
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both Bannister and Mrs. Kemble 
acted in the West Indian that even- 
ing. Kemble arrived rather tar- 
ea dily; they began even to fear that 
pie he would not come; and some 
"surprise, perhaps alarm, crept 
- among the little circle above stairs ; 
when, at last, he was seen very 
deliberately approaching the door, 
and good-humour revived upon 
his entrance. A Miss Guy, a 
fiend of Mrs. Bannister’s, dined 
with them. Soon after the cloth 
was removed, Mrs. Kemble and 
Mr. Bannister went off to the 
theatre, to act the parts of Bel- 
cour and Louisa Dudley, in the 
West Indian; and Gradus and 
Miss Doiley, in Who’s the Dupe ? 
' The play- bills of the day in course 
did not anticipate, but stiled her 
Mrs. Brereton. ‘The day follow- 
ing, she was put as Mrs. Kemble, 
for Lady Anne, in Richard III. ; 
but it was Smith, and not her own 
husband, who, in the part of that 
monster, exclaimed to her so un- 
gallantly, 


I Pua n 
6A 


“© With all my heart —J hate you.’ 


* The remainder of the wedding- 
day is soon told. Kemble sat 
amusing himself till the evening in 
the drawing-room, occasionally 
conversing, but commonly playing 
with the children in their own 
way; and when it grew late, he 
ordered a coach to take him to 
the play-house, from which he 
brought home his wife, to the 
house in Caroline-street, Bedford- 
square, which had been prepared 
lor he 'r rece — 

‘A story of a very different 
nature, as to this ye having been 
circulated at one time, and even 
printed since his death, I ob- 
tained the preceding from the 
accurate recollection of my old 


© Saalbdiad 





friend, Bannister; and as it is a 
true, so, perhaps, it may be thought 
no unamusing sketch of the man- 
ners of a man unpretending and 
plain at most times, and detesting 
all unnecessary ostentation and 
importance at any.” 


3.— Narrative of a Journey 
into Khorasan, in the years 
1821 and 22, including some 
account of the Countries to the 
North-East of Persia, §c. §c. 


By James B. Frazer, Author of 


“ Tour inthe Hamala Moun- 
tains.” 


An incident,’ Mr. F. tells us, 
occurred during our stay at this 
place (Ispahan), which proves how 
lightly these people hold the crime 
of shedding human blood, com- 
pared with the gratification of their 
ruling passion, One of the ser- 
vants, an insolent and _ self-sufli- 
cient little person, had wandered 
to Julfa, probably for the purpose 
of getting drunk on Armenian 
brandy; and = staggering home- 
wards he met some young girls 
coming out of a public bath, and 
most wantonly and unprovokedly 
he struck his dagger into the body 
of one of them, who fell apparent- 
ly dead. The assassin was in- 
stantly seized, and dragged away 
to have summary justice inflicted 
upon him. In the first place, 
however, they carried him _ before 
the sudr, who learning that he was 
attached to the British mission, 
sent him to our quarters, to be 
held in custody until it should be 
known whether the wounded per- 
son should live or die; adding, 
that it would be an indelible shame 
on him, should the servant of his 
guest be put to death under his 


roof. I declined receiving charge, 
observing 
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observing that we would not in 
any way interfere with the course 
of justice; and he was remanded 
to prison. ‘The question was de- 
cided the next day by the death 
of the poor girl, who proved to 
be the daughter of a seyed, whose 
mother only was alive, and she, 
along with the other relatives, de- 
manded the blood of the murderer. 
It was, however, soon intimated 
that a sum of money would be re- 
ceived in exchange, and 200 to- 
mauns were, I think, demanded 
as the price of blood. I was 
quite aware that the Persians con- 
cerned, kifowing the usual incon- 
siderate prodigality of Europeans, 
would use every means in their 
power to raise the price of our 
servant's ife, by working on our 
feelings. I knew, however, that 
the culprit, independent of the 
act he had committed, was a bad 
character, and therefore repeated 
that I did not intend to interfere 
with the course of justice, and 
that they might deal with him ac- 
cording as appeared right to them. 
In fact, the atrocity of the act was 
so disgusting, that 1 should have 
deemed any active interference in 
his favour a_ positive outrage 
against humanity. The sudr, 
however, took some trouble in 
the matter, out of compliment to 
the mission, and offered himself 
to advance twenty tomauns in part 
of his ransom, whatever that 
might be; and at last, as I saw 
that my impartiality might be mis- 
understood, for the honour of the 
British name,though utterly against 


5 


* “ T have unfortunately lost the memorandum I made of this conversation, and 
therefore relate the anecdote from memory ; which, however, has not served me to re 
the names; and I do not choose to hazard committing an error by inserting them. 
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my ownconscience, Lagreed to give 


twenty tomauns more, makiny 
forty in all, provided they brought 
a properly attested paper to secure 
him atter I should have quitted 
the place ; and stipulating that he 
should have a very severe bi ating 
as some punishment tor his atro- 
cious conduct. This was agreed 
to; the relations of the deceased, 
though by no means in want, were 
quite contented to take what they 
could get, rather than the worth- 
less blood of their intended vic- 
tim.” 

Persia is, according ‘%o Mr, 
Fraser, in a rapid decling, and the 
king (whom he represents as a 
weak, avaricious monarch) de- 
cidedly averse that the nakedness 
of the land should be seen by 
foreign travellers. 

* At the present time,” he con- 
tinues, “ there is no encouragement 
for devotion; on the contrary, any 


remarkable energy, particularly if 


accompanied with success, inevita- 
bly begets suspicion and jealousy, 
which ends in disgrace and ruin. 
No chief now ventures to be a 
conqueror, even if in his power ; 
it would be the signal of his un- 
doing, perhaps of his death. A 
chief near Astrabad, in talking otf 
his expeditions past, and proposed, 
against the ‘l'oorkomans, declared 
this to be his own feeling, in very 
plain terms : ‘ ‘lo what end,’ said 
he, ‘should I destroy these peo- 
ple ? what thanks should I receive 
from Futeh Allee Shah? to have 
my eyes put out like ——!!!'*" 
The wild region of Khorasan ts 


tain 


The 


: ° . - ac a well-known 
substance is, however, just what I heard, and the chief who lost his eyes was a well-know! 


commander of the present king, who was too successful, and therefore consid 


gerous.”’ 
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inhabited by various tribes, chiefly 
the Tuckeh, the Gocklan, and the 
Yamoot. 

“The Toorkoman women are 
not shut. up, or concealed like 
those of most Mahometan coun- 
tries, nor do they even wear veils ; 
the only thing resembling them is 
a silken or cotton curtain which 
is worn tied round the face, so as 
to conceal all of it below the nose, 
and which falls down upon their 
breasts. ‘They do not rise and 
quit the tent upon the entrance of 
a stranger, but continue oecupied 
unconcernedly with whatever work 
they were previously engaged 
upon. ‘They are, in truth, rather 
familiar with strangers ; and have 
even the reputation of being well 
disposed to regard them with pe- 
culiar favour; it is said, indeed, that 
they not unfrequently assume the 
semblance of allurement, with the 
treacherous intention of seducing 
the incautious stranger into im- 
proper liberties ; upon which the 
alarm is given, the men rush 
in, and convicting their unhappy 
guest of a breach of the laws of 
hospitality, they doom him with- 
out further ceremony to death, or 
captivity, making a prize of all he 
may have possessed. 

“The head dress of these 
women is singular enough: most 
of them wear a lofty cap, with a 
broad crown resembling that sort 
of soldier’s cap called a shako ; 
this is stuck upon the back of the 
head, and over it is thrown a silk 
handkerchief of a very brilliant 
colour, which covers the top, and 
falls down on each side like a veil 
thrown back. The front of this 
is covered with ornaments of silver 
or gold, in various shapes ; most 
frequently gold coins, mohrs, or 
tomauns, strung in rows, with 
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silver bells or buttons, and chains 
depending from them ; hearts and 
other fanciful forms with stones 
set in them; the whole gives 
rather the idea of gorgeous trap- 
pings for a horse, than ornaments 
for afemale. ‘lhe frames of these 
monstrous caps are made of light 
chips of wood, or split reeds, 
covered with cloth; and when 
they do not wear these, they wrap 
a cloth around their heads in the 
same form; and carelessly throw 
another, like a veil, over it; the 
veil or curtain above spoken of, 
covers the mouth, descending to 
the breast ; ear-rings are worn in 
the ears, and their long hair is 
divided, and plaited into four 
parts, disposed two on each side ; 
one of which falls down behind 
the shoulder and one before, and 
both are strung with a profusion 
of gold ornaments, agates, corne- 
lians, and other stones, according 
to the means and quality of the 
wearer. ... 

“It is the custom among the 
Toorkomans for a man to pur- 
chase his wite, a certain number of 
camels, sheep, or cattle, consti- 
tuting the price. ‘The women are 
valuable as servants, not only 
attending to the household mat- 
ters, but manufacturing such arti- 
cles as the family sells, the men 
paying little attention to any thing 
beyond the larger cattle and their 
plundering expeditions. It is 
somewhat singular that, in these 
bargains, a widow who has been 
some years married, bears a far 
higher value than a young girl: 
the latter will bring from two to 
four hundred rupees; the former 
as many thousands. Five camels 


is acommon price for a girl; from 
fifty to a hundred are often given 


for a woman who has been mar- 
ried, 
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ried, and is still in the prime of 


life. ‘The reason assigned for this 
curious choice is, that the former 
is not supposed to be as yet by 
any means acquainted with the 
management of a family, or with 
the occupations and manufactures 
that render a woman valuable to 
her husband; and so great may 
be the difference of degree in this 
species of knowledge, that a 
woman known to excel in it will 
command the large price above 
stated. 

“ Itis, however, rendered highly 
probable from this high price, that 
polygamy must be less common 
among the ‘Toorkoman tribes than 
in other Mahometan countries. 
Whether from this cause or not, 
I cannot say; but it is certain 
that their women are by far more 
prolific than others, even as I was 
assured, in the proportion of two 
to one. I can myself assert, that 
out of every camp we passed 
through, such crowds of children 
issued, that one of the servants, 
in amazement, cried out that it 
was ‘like an aat-jill.’ They were 
stout, healthy, hardy little crea- 
tures, almost quite naked, and it 
was admirable to see the courage 
and unconcern with which infants, 
that seemed scarcely able to walk, 
would splash and plunge through 
streams that would have made an 
European mother scream. Every 
thing about them told of the rough 
school in which they were receiv- 
ing their education. My host, 
Khallee Khan, though by no 
means much advanced im life, had 
ten fine sons, born ef his two 
wives. 

‘When one of these Toorko- 
mans dies, they wash the body on 
the spot where he breathed his 
last, or as near it as possible ; 
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and on that spot they raise a little 
mound, by digging a circular 
trench, two or three feet wide, 
throwing the earth w p in the cen- 
tre; and i in this seed they plant 
a tree, or pole, to mark the place 
The plain is studded, in some 
places pretty thickly, with these 
traces of mortality. The body is 
carried for interment further into 
the plain. There are numerous 
burying-grounds to be seen all 
over this country, even in the 
plains, near the rivers, — sad 
proofs of former population and pro- 
sperity, now totally disappeared.” 
Near Bostam, ‘ annexed to the 
mosyue there is a minaret, called 
the minar of Bayazeed, because 
it is asserted that if any one stand- 
ing on the balcony at its top, coui- 


mands it to shake in the name of 


Sheikh Bayazeed, the minar will 
unmediately shake. ‘The solution 
of which miracle is simply this ; 
the minar, like the mosque, being 
constructed of excellent  brick- 
work, but very slender, and having 
by some accident a slight inclina- 
tion to one side, when it receives 
at its upper extremity the addi- 
tional weight of a man, will vibrate 
very perceptibly if he puts himself 
into violent motion, and whether 
he calls on the name of Bayazeed 
or not. This vibratory movement 
is by no means indicative of de- 
cay; the building is sound and 
may still stand, as it has stood, 
for aves. It is between forty and 
fifty feet in height. 

** Close to the mosque, another 
mausoleum has been erected over 
the remains of one Caussim, the 
son of Imaum Jaffer Sauduck. 

‘The memory of Im: aumzadeh 
Caussim is held in considerable 
veneration in these parts, and his 


mausoleum is a place of pilgrimag . 
resorte d 
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resorted to by the neighbouring 
inhabitants; but I could learn 
little respecting him beyond the 
particulars of his death, which 
prove that he was contemporary 
with Bayazeed. The catastrophe 
of these two saints is thus related : 
they were travelling together, and 
had taken up their abode for the 
night at a place half-way between 
Bostam and Sharood. While tak- 
ing their evening repast, Caussim 
observed an ant upon the table- 
cloth, which (as he remarked to 
Bayazeed) must have been brought 
against its will from their last 
stage; a cruel and tyrannical act; 
and he therefore desired him 
forthwith to carry back the insect 
to the place whence it had been 
brought. Bayazeed obeyed his 
pious friend ; and during the time 
he was absent, night having come 
on, the inhabitants of Sharood 
and of Bostam saw upon the road 
between the places a great light, 
which was found upon enquiry to 
proceed from the person of the 
Imaumzadeh, in sign of heaven’s 
approbation of the humane senti- 
ments he had felt towards the 
forlorn insect. The affair, how- 
ever, had an unhappy result ; for 
the men of both places being at- 
tracted to the spot where this phe- 
nomenon was to be seen, fell to 
fighting for the person of the 
Imaumzadeh, and seven of the 
Sharoodees were killed. Upon 
which one of the opposite party, 
shocked at the slaughter, and de- 
sirous of effectually putting an end 
to it, caught up a spade, or some 
such instrument, and knocked out 
the saint’s brains with it. This 
settled the dispute, and both par- 
ties having come to their senses, 
took up their dead and marched 
off. The Shahroodees buried their 
1825, 





fellow villagers on the spot where 
they fell, which is marked by a 
small hillock, still called ‘ Heft- 
tun,’ or the seven bodies. The 
Bostamees took up the body of 
the dead Imaumzadeh, and carrv- 
ing it to their own town, interred it 
there. 

“* Meantime Bayazeed returned, 
and learning what had happened, 
reproached the men of Bostam so 
violently with their crime, that 
they lost patience, and swore that 


he should share the same fate if 


he did not hold his peace; but 
Bayazeed, instead of being si- 
lenced, dared them to the deed, 
saying, that now his friend was 
murdered, he had no wish to sur- 
vive him: they took him at his 
word, and, falling upon him, stoned 
him to death, and heaped over him 
for a tomb the very stones with 
which they had beaten out his 
brains ; and very suflicient they 
were for the purpose, certainly, 
large, round, and heavy; but 
whether they performed this office 
for the saint or not, they form a 
mound of fourteen or fifteen feet 
square, just outside the entrance 

to Imaumzadeh Caussim’s tomb. 
“ Bayazeed was a derwish, or 
sooffee, of great celebrity in these 
parts; the time he flourished in 
may be inferred from his having 
been contemporary with the son 
of the sixth Imaum, but I have not 
any certain information regarding 
the exact period of either his birth 
or death. As a freethinker he 
was held in abhorrence by most 
rigid Mussoolmans ; but he had a 
very numerous attendance of de- 
voted disciples, and many miracles 
are attributed to him. Among the 
Toorkomans, with whom he lived 
a great deal, he was regarded as a 
saint of great power, and his in- 
C , fluence 
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fluence over these rude tribes was 
very extensive. Among other 
extravagant stories thatare related 
of this person, it is said that in his 
fits of intoxication (which were 
frequent from the use of wine and 
bhang, in both of which he freely 
indulged), as well as in the extatic 
dreams to which these enthusiasts 
are subject, he was used to speak 
of himself'as the divinity ; at which 
blasphemy, when his disciples re- 
ported it to him after his recovery, 
he was or pretended to be so 
shocked, that he desired they 
would punish, and try to awaken, 
or even put him to death, in case 
of the recurrence of so heinous a 
crime. This, however, his follow- 
ers long refused to do, but at last 
they yielded to his solemn injunc- 
tions, and when next he became 
rapt, and assumed the name and 
attributes of the Almighty, they 
drew the knives, and stabbed their 
master in various parts of the body, 
until he fell down senseless ; but, 
on recovering from his fit, what 
was their astonishment to find, 
that the wound which each respec- 
tively had inflicted was transferred 
to his own body from that of the 
saint.” 

The mingled reverence paid to 
saints, with the peril to which they 
are exposed, appears to continue 
to the present day, for we read, a 
little further on, near Muzzenoon— 

‘Not far from this deserted 
town there is a collection of ruins, 
among which are two monuments 
of imaumzadehs ; one of which, in 
tolerable repair, and with some 
pretension to magnificence, covers, 
as it is said, the bones of Seyd 
Ismael, considered by the Ismael- 
ites, or Hussunees, as the last le- 
gitimate imaum, and founder of 
that sect of Mahometans. I am, 


however, inclined to doubt the 
truth of this, as it is difficult to 
believe that a sect so devoted to 
their spiritual superiors would per- 
mit the acknowledged tomb of their 
saint to remain so much neglected 
as this has been; every one is ac- 
quainted with the devotion of his 
followers to Ilussun Soubah, and 
his successors; and even at this 
day the sheikh or head of the sect 
is most blindly revered by those 
who yet remain, though their zeal 
has lost the deep and terrific cha- 
racter which it once bore. It is 
but lately that one of these, by 
name Shah Khuleel Oollah, re- 
sided at Yezd, during the time 
that Mahomed Zeman Khan, son 
of the present prime minister, was 
governor there. He was a person 
of high respectability, and great 
influence, keeping an_ hundred 
gholaums of his own in pay; but 
he was put to death by the inhabi- 
tants of Yezd, in a riot to which 
they were instigated by tyrannical 
acts of their ruler. Shah Khuleel 
Oollah gave his assistance to the 
governor, and the Yezdees enraged 
at this, broke into his house and 
murdered him. ‘The Bhoras, from 
India, were particularly devoted to 
their saint; and many that day 
sacrificed themselves in his cause. 
Among others, the resistance op- 
posed to the murderers by an In- 
dian pehlewan of that sect, is par- 
ticularly mentioned; he placed 
himself before the chamber door, 
to which the insurgents had pene- 
trated, and kept it shut with his 
powerful arms, until he fell co- 
vered with wounds. 

“ Meerza Abdool Rezak, who 
was acquainted with this man dur- 
ing his stay in Yezd, mentioned, 
as a curious proof of the reverence 


in which he was held, that one 
day, 
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day, while he was paying him a 
visit, the saint was employed dur- 
ing their conversation in paring the 
nails of his hands and feet, which 
the meerza picked up from the 
carpet to throw away; when an 
Indian of the sect who was in the 
chamber, seated at a respectful 
distance, prevented him from do- 
ing so by a significant gesture ; 
when he left the room, the Indian 
followed him, and most earnestly 
begged him for the nail parings 
as a most precious possession, 
which the meerza, inwardly laugh- 
ing at the man’s superstition, after 
awhile gave him. In like manner 
the shavings of his head, the water 
he washed in, and such offals, 
were preserved as valuable relics 
by his followers ; and instead of 
paying wages to his servants, he 
would frequently give them one of 
his old robes, which cutting into 
pieces they would sell at a high 
price to the pilgrims who come to 
visit the saint. These devotees 
are so eager to pour in presents 
upon their ghostly chief, that he 
had accumulated great riches. He 
was succeeded in his religious ca- 
pacity by one of his sons, who 
meets with a similar respect from 
the sect.” 

Edueation is at a low ebb in 
Mushed, as, indeed, it is all over 
Persia. Mr. Frazer says : 

“The poorer moollahs, who 
cannot support themselves, have 
sometimes a small allowance from 
the extra revenues of the medres- 
sa, when the moolwullee, or direc- 
tor, can prevail upon himself to 
part with so much for the purpose. 
Pecuniary remuneration for tuition 
is seldom expected or received ; 
but when a moollah has educated 
the children of a rich or noble 
family, a provision of some de- 





scription is generally made for 
him. 

“The objects chiefly attended 
to in the Persian colleges are, first, 
to afford instruction on all points 
connected with the Mahometan 
faith, the study of the Koran, and 
all the standard theological works 
that relate to the doctrine of the 
Sheahs; then the study of meta- 
physics and of logic, both of which 
are taught in a very degraded 
style; the first consisting, as far 
as I could learn, of little more 
than a series of argumentative dis- 
putations, upon wild and unprofit- 
able paradoxes; and the second, 
of an ingenious method of playing 
upon words, the object being not 
so much to arrive at truth, as to 
display quickness of mind and 
readiness of repartee in the forma- 
tion and discussion of plausible 
hypotheses. | Mathematics are 
taught upon better principles, for 
they are acquainted with the works 
of Euclid; but they are scarcely 
ever applied to any useful pur- 
pose. 

** Astronomy is made an object 
of study; but their views are so 
contracted, and their theories, 
founded upon the Ptolemean sys- 
tem, but eked out with strange 
additions of their own, are so wild 
and fanciful, that it can be turned 
to no good; indeed, it is chiefly 
made subservient to their favourite 
science of astrology, the value and 
importance of which is acknow- 
ledged by every Persian. No one 
will undertake the most trivial 
affair in life, far less those of 
greater importance, without con- 
sulting a professor of this science 
for a lucky hour or day ; and thus, 
when amoollah becomes celebrated 
as an astrologer, he looks upon his 
fortune as secure. 
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“ The profits of science chiefly 
rest with those who successfully 
study divinity, astrology, and phy- 
sic. ‘The latter consists in prac- 
tising the lowest degree of empy- 
ricism, with a knowledge of the 
qualities and effects of a few sim- 
ples, exercised with a sufficient 
degree of grave assurance ; and a 
few lucky cures, most probably 
the work of nature in spite of the 
physician, serve to establish his 
reputation. The medical profes- 
sion, however, is but ill paid in 
Persia; those of divinity and as- 
trology, which are very often com- 
bined, thrive the best ; and whena 
man has obtained a reputation for 
sanctity and orthodoxy, he soon 
gains followers. It appears, that 
the priests collect around them 
a flock, numerous in_ propor- 
tion to their estimation, among 
whom they perform duties nearly 
analogous to those of a parish 
priest in Europe; but they have 
no fixed salary, and live upon the 
voluntary contributions which they 
receive, and which often are sufli- 
ciently abundant.” 

At an interview with the prince 
under whom this province is placed, 
our countryman discovered still 
more of their want of useful know- 
ledge : 

“A seat,” he tells us, “ was 
pointed out for me above the 
middle of the room, just below the 
moonujoom bashee, (or chief as- 
trologer,) Moollah Abdool Wahab, 
and another person, the head, I 
think, of the law, the only persons 
in presence. 

“ The prince, seated on_ his 
little musnud, in the upper corner 
of the window, was plainly dressed 
in black, his person rather full, 
possessing a good deal of dignity ; 
his features were exactly those of 
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his family,—a high straight nose, 
with fine dark eyes, arched eye- 
brows, a fine open forehead, and a 
full black beard. He would have 
made a still better appearance had 
he been contented with more sim- 
plicity, but these princes fancy 
that a constrained theatrical look, 
and a very loud voice, are essen- 
tial to dignity. Accordingly, he 
strained a voice naturally rather 
sweet, to bid me the usual wel- 
come, in hoarse and rough tones, 
and puffed out his chest, like a 
proud turkey-cock, to appear ma- 
jestic as he spoke. He asked me, 
‘if I had been so fortunate as to 
have reached the dust of the feet 
of the king of kings?’ ‘To which 
I replied, that ‘ when Ais slave was 
at Tehran, the father of the world 
was a mourner;’ and this _pre- 
vented any further queries that 
might have been inconvenient. 
“After the usual questions, 
touching whence I had come, 
whither I was going, and what 
my business might be, he entered 
upon the eternal subject of astro- 
logy, astronomy, &c., and request- 
ed to see my astrolabe ; but, as 
his dignity forbade his moving, he 
directed me to show its use to the 
moonujoom bashee, in the sun. 
When he was informed that its 
only use was to take the altitude 
of the sun and other heavenly 
bodies, he expressed rather a con- 
temptuous opinion of its powers ; 
but he was very desirous to know 
whether the telescope did or did 
not show the stars at noon-day ; 
or if there was not a description 
of glass that was calculated for 
that purpose. When I informed 
him that it was only intended for 
showing the stars by night, he ob- 
served that he had plenty himselt 


which could do that. ‘Then came 
another 
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another baiting on the subject of 
astronomy, the prince taking the 
lead, and questions innumerable 
poured 1 in. The sky, what did it 
consist of ?—The earth, of what 
and how was it formed ?—The 
regions of water, of air, of fire, by 
which, according to their theory, 
the earth is surrounded, what did 
we think of them?— Does the 
earth move round the sun, or the 
sun round the earth ?—When to 
the last I replied, that our theory 
supported the former opinion, they 
proposed their objections, which, 
indeed, were of a very unphiloso- 
phical description: for instance, 
they enquired if it be true that the 
earth moves round the sun, how 
does it happen that so great a de- 
gree of velocity as that would im- 
ply does not cause every thing 
that is slightly attached to its sur- 
face to fly off, or at least to become 
displaced ?—or why does it hap- 
pen that two stones, thrown from 
any given point, the one towards 
the east, the other towards the 
west, fall each at its relative dis- 
tance from that point, as if it were 
atrest ?—'These questions involved 
me in a painful attempt at ex- 
plaining, as far as I could, the 
nature of gravitation, and those 
laws which regulate the motions 
of bodies upon ‘the earth’s surface. 
This constant recurrence to one 
and the same succession of topics 
was very irksome to me, and the 
want of requisite acquaintance 
with the scientific terms of their 
language perplexed me_ sorely. 
There could be no hope of pro- 
ducing any conviction of the rea- 
sonable nature of the European 
theories in the minds of those 
who heard me, even had I pos- 
sessed a very supe rior degree of 
eloquence and science. What was 
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to be expected from men who had 
grown old in reasoning on and be- 
lieving such childish speculations 
as these :—that the sky is formed 
of a substance which they deno- 
minate ‘* the origin of matter,’ 
which encompasses the earth like 
a hollow globe ; that the stars are 
either portions of light from the 
throne of God, shining through 
holes like nailholes in this primi- 
tive substance, or glittering patches 
nailed to it as to a ceiling, or they 
may be glimpses of the region of 
fire seen through it? In fact, I 
never met with any one who could 
give a consistent explanation even 
of their own theory, or who could 
describe in what manner the seven 
regions of which they speak are 
supposed by them to encompass 
the earth; what positions they 
occupy W ith reference to this shell 
of primitive matter, or how they 
revolve (for it is said they do re- 
volve around the earth.) Nor, 
although I have repeatedly and 
patiently pressed the enquiry upon 
their most celebrated astronomers, 
could I ever get one of them to 
explain to me how the sun was 
situated, with reference to these 
different regions, or shells (which 
some one compared to the peelings 
of an onion,) how his light was 
transmitted through them, or by 
what means the vicissitudes of 
night and day were produced ; 

low is the condition even of their 
most venerated science in Persia.” 

One of the moollahs maintained 
a still more singular hypothesis: 

‘ That the earth’s figure is oval, 
having one end longer and smaller 
than the other, like that of some 
egus; the long end being that on 
which America is situated: and 


on hearing that I had been in 
America, he enquired with great 
earnestness 
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earnestness whether the nights 
there were not lighter than in the 
old world, from receiving obliquely 
a greater portion of the sun’s rays. 
The observation evinced more 
reflection than is common here ; 
but I could not make out from 
whence he deduced his theory. 
Like most of his countrymen, the 
moollah was a professed believer 
in the science of magic; and to 
convert me from the scepticism I 
betrayed on this point he related 
several instances within his own 
knowledge in which the pheno- 
mena, as he conceived, could not 
be explained in any other way 
than by attributing them to the 
black art. ‘These instances being 
rather tedious than either inter- 
esting or convincing, I omit them, 
but the whole company clamou- 


rously asserted their conviction of 


the fact ; and each insisted that he 
had known individuals thus highly 


gifted, and especially possessed of 


the power to change the external 
appearance of animals; so as to 
make a man seem a dog or a 
monkey, or transform a horse into 


the shape of a man ; nay, some of 


those present gravely assured us 
that they had witnessed the trans- 
formation. It was added, how- 
ever, that such feats had nothing 
in common with the abominable 
and sinful art of magic, but were 
merely deceptions, produced by 
the influence of certain drugs and 
simples; in short, by what is 
commonly termed natural magic. 
One man assured us that he had 
himself seen a person thrown into 
the air, who came down torn to 
pieces, the dismembered limbs re- 
joined after they had reached the 
ground ; a spit thrust through the 
ears, eyes, and head of anothe YT, 
without his sustaining any real in- 
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jury ; the head of a third cut clean 
off, and reuniting itself to the body 
after a-while, as if nothing had 
happened; hundreds of — 
of rope taken from the body of 

fourth; and a variety of other “a 
similar tricks which savoured 
more of the juggler than of the 
magician. Another person in- 
formed us that he had seen a man 
enter the body of a camel at the 
tail, and come out at its mouth: 
some of the company denied the 
possibility of this, and I for one 
could not disguise my incredulity ; 
the ameerzadeh, however, told us, 
that if we had a mind to prove the 
truth of this last assertion it might 


easily be done: for that one of 


the attendants had informed him, 
that there was at this time a man 
in Mushed who could perform the 
feat in question; he therefore in- 
vited all those who chose to be 
convinced, to meet at his house on 


the morrow, for the purpose of 


witnessing it. 

The moollah invited me to 
dine with him: I believe 1 owed 
this invitation entirely to his wish 
to see my large telescope, and 
view the stars through it, rather 
than to any desire for its master's 
company. QOur meal was a most 
frugal one, and the pride and illi- 
beral prejudices of the moollah 
might be seen in the way he treated 
me. My portion was served on a 
separate tray, that none of the 
company might eat with me from 
the same dish; they were all too 
jealous of their sanctity to eat 
with an European, in public at 
least; yet there was not one of 
them who would not have licked 
the dust from off my feet in pri- 

vate, to obtain from me the slight- 

est benefit. 
“ March 9th. We assembled 
at 
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at the ameerzadeh’s to view the 
exhibition which had been pro- 
mised us the night before. A 
camel was ready prepared, and, at 
the expense of knocking down 
half the wall, was introduced into 
the inner court. The man was 
all ready: the company assem- 
bled, and all was expectation. 
The delay, however, still conti- 
nuing, the cause was enquired 
into, and we were then informed 
that the operator was ready to 
perform his part, but that a parti- 
cular drug necessary to the suc- 
cess of a charm was wanting, and 
had been vainly sought for in 
Mushed; thus, as in most similar 
cases, the matter ended in smoke. 

“ Persians, (says our author 
elsewhere,) when they are addict- 
ed to wine, (and the instances are 
far from unfrequent,) preserve no 
restraint, and show very little 
anxiety to conceal their frailty, 
unless when they are persons fol- 
lowing grave occupations. In- 
deed their maxim is, that there 
is as much sin in a glass as in 
a flaggon ; and that if they incur 
the penalty, they will not forego 
the pleasure ; which to them con- 
sists, not in the gradual exhilara- 
tion produced by wine and con- 
versation among companions who 
meet to make merry, but in the 
feelings of intoxication itself; and 
therefore a Persian prefers brandy, 
and deep potations, because these 
soonest enable him to attain that 
felicity.” 

In two places, Mr. Frazer men- 
tions the Persian ram, which from 
his description, we should think 
well worth importing into Europe. 
Near Nishapore, he says: “ the 
mountains in this vicinity are fre- 
quented by the wild sheep: while 


I was at the village, a ram of this 
description was killed by one of 
their hunters, and brought to me 
as a present, in hopes of a hand- 
some return. It was a noble ani- 
mal, just what it might be con- 
ceived the finest sort of domestic 
ram would be in a state of nature, 
bold, portly, and very strong, 
thick lke a lion about the neck 
and shoulders, and small in the 
loins ; covered with short reddish 
hair that curled closely about the 
neck and fore-quarters, and bear- 
ing an immense pair of crooked 
and twisted horns; its flesh, of 
which we had a part, was remark- 
ably well-flavoured.” 

At Boojnoord, he also states : 
‘* | here saw another of those no- 
ble animals, the wild sheep of the 
mountains; it was a male with 
fine horns ; its hair, however, dif- 
fered somewhat from that which 
I had seen at the mines near Nisha- 
pore, being exactly similar to that 
of the burrul of the Himalah 
mountains; insomuch, that I felt 
disposed to believe, that if they 
are not exactly the same animal, 
there is a very near approxima- 
tion in the species of the latter to 


the sheep of the mountains of 


Khorasan.” 

In this part of the travels, that 
is, after leaving Mushed, and get- 
ting among the wilder Koords, 
we have the following remarkable 
particulars : 

“ During a short space of clear 
weather, the horsemen in advance 
observed a parcel of wild hogs 
feeding in a marshy hollow upon 
our left; and half a dozen of them 
immediately spurring off towards 
them succeeded in cutting off their 
retreat and driving them up the 
slope towards us: they selected 


one larger than the rest, in par- 
ticular, 
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ticular, and a grand chase com- 
menced, every one who was 
mounted on an unloaded beast 
setting off full tilt, pricking it 
with their spears, and cutting at 
it with their swords, whilst the 
hog trotted sulkily on, seeking to 
join his companion, but churning 
with his tusks, and now and then 
attempting to rip with them, such 
as ventured to approach him too 
near. But neither spears nor 
swords made much _ impression 
upon his well-defended hide, and 
he seemed in a fair way to escape ; 
as he passed near me, I could not 
refrain from joining in the cry, 
and drawing a double-barrelled 
pistol, [ rode up alongside of, and 
fired both at him; one of the balls 
missed him, the other took place ; 


but although enfeebled by loss of 


blood, he still kept moving towards 
his morass, when an old man 
upon a powerful grey Toorkoman 
horse rode up, and wheeling ra- 
pidly round, gave his steed an 
opportunity which it seemed fully 
to understand, of launching out 
its heels at the hog: they struck 
it on one side of the head, and 
tumbled it over, dead upon the 
spot. It is a common thing for 
these people, and still more so for 
the Toorkomans, to teach their 
horses thus to kick at, and bite 
their adversaries, by these means 
rendering them powerful auxilia- 
ries in the day of battle. 

‘* When the hog was dead, one 
of the men dismounting drew his 
sword, and made two or three cuts 
at his side, but he could not di- 
vide the hair, far less penetrate 
the skin; some idea may be form- 
ed of the toughness of this ani- 
mal’s hide, from its resisting com- 
pletely a sword so sharp as those 
used by the Persians, wielded by 
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a very powerful man. I asked 
the people, why they took so much 
pains, and blew their horses on a 
long journey, for the sake of put- 
ting to death an animal, which, 
after all, they could not eat. ‘ Is 
he not an enemy?’ replied they, 
and must we not always endeavour 
to put our enemies to death, when 
we meet them?’ I had, however, 
strong suspicions, that they had 
their views upon its flesh, and that 
on their return, when no stranger 
should be present, the tempting 
though unlawful morsel would not 
remain untasted.”’ 

The scenery among the Gock- 
lan mountains is amazingly fine. 

“As we descended from the 
more elevated tracts, the foliage 
became greener, the trees, which 
hitherto had been brown and bare 
were now bursting into bud and 
blossom; and the scene from be- 
ing one of savage desertness, be- 
came beautiful and lovely. It 
was a striking change in a single 
night; it seemed as if we had 
reached another world, blessed 
with a happier climate. Spring 
here claimed and enjoyed her full 
sway; the wood in many places 


lofty and magnificent, consisted of 


oak, beech, elm, alder; with 
thickets of wild cherry, and thorns, 
which were covered with a sheet 
of white and maiden-blush blos- 
soms; large luxuriant vines climb- 
ed up almost every tree, hanging 
in wild festoons from one to an- 
other; flowers of various kinds, 
primroses, violets, lilies, hyacinths, 
and others no less lovely though 
unknown, covered the ground in 
the richest profusion, and mingled 
with the soft undergrowth of 
green herbage. The wind, which, 
though the sun shone bright, still 


roared above, could not penetrate 
the 
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the thicket below, so that the air 
was calm and delightful. Every 
step we advanced increased the 
charms of the landscape ; all that 
was savage became confined to 
the summits of the mountains, 
which might still occasionally be 
seen overhanging us, rocky, bare, 
or thinly sprinkled with leafless 
trees; lower down their sides, 
wood increased in abundance, but 
was plentifully interspersed with 
stripes of green, where the old 
grass had been burnt to hasten 
the young growth; so that the 
tints were beautifully varied. But 
it was only at their feet and on 
the swelling ground, and sloping 
banks, which now occupied the 
bottom of the glen, that the foliage 
shot forth in all the luxuriance of 
spring ; tender and bright in ge- 
neral, it was here and there varied 
by the darker shade of a tree more 
advanced, or the soft but pure 
white of the wild cherry blossom ; 
and the forests, groves, clumps, 
copses, and belts of lovely trees, 
intermingled with glades and na- 
tural meadows of the richest 
emerald, clothed and diversified 
the landscape in a manner which 
art would vainly seek to rival. 

* At four o'clock we reached 
the first Muhuleh or encampment 
of the Gocklah ‘Tookomans, and 
saw their numerous flocks and 
herds, grazing on all the hills and 
meadows around. ‘Their houses 
at first sight appeared to be form- 
ed of reeds covered with black 
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numuds, and they were ranged so 
as to form a street, through which 
our road led us, so that we had 
full opportunity to gratify our 
curiosity: but | should in vain 
attempt to describe these places, 
or their inhabitants; the perfect 
novelty of feature and costume, 
the wild uncouthness of the figures 
both of male and female, that 
rushed forth to salute us, mingled 
with a variety of animals hardly 
more wild than they; the multi- 
tudes of children that ran scream- 
ing from every tent... ... 

‘The khan received us with 
little ceremony ; it is the thing of 
all others of which the ‘Toorko- 
mans have least, and after a short 
conversation in the open air, he 
showed us to the tent, or house in 
which guests were received and 
lodged, where we seated ourselves, 
along with a plentiful company 
who had flocked together to gra- 
tify their curiosity, by staring at 
the strangers... ... 

‘* Soon after we arrived, dinner 
was brought, and the khan’s eldest 
son came to eat it with us; it was 
a coarse and simple meal enough, 
both in manner and in substance ; 
the cloth spread before us was 
of coarse woollen, which bore the 
marks of having seen mighty ser- 
vice*: on this a cake of coarse 
bread, an inch and a half thick, 
was placed before each person, 
and a mess of boiled rice, with a 
small quantity of meat in the 
fashion of a pillau, but far, far 
from approaching that respectable 


‘‘ ® Many of the eastern nations, particularly the Arabs, the wandering tribes of 
Persia, and even the stationary population of that country, have a strong superstitious 
aversion to washing the cloth which is spread before them (like a table-cloth) at meals; 
it is reckoned unlucky, and, as many fragments of every meal are wrapt up in it, when 
the dishes are removed, not to speak of the stains occasioned by accidents, some idea 
may be formed of the greasy, filthy condition, to which such a cloth in a hospitable 


house in time attains.’ 
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dish either m quality or flavour, 
was set in the middle; we all fell 
upon this most greedily; we, 
ravenous from long fasting, and 
little caring with what our crav- 
ings might be satisfied, the others, 
little accustomed to better fare, 
esteeming it a sort of feast. Our 
drink was butter-milk and water, 
seasoned with a little salt.” 

After dinner the khan paid the 
travellers an unceremonious visit; 
and the narrative proceeds, 

“ A while passed in conversa- 
tion, chiefly in the Toorkee lan- 
guage, or that of Koordistan 
(which is a mixture of Koordish, 
‘Loorkee, and Persian,) of which 
I could understand but very little, 


and then the khan asking me if 


I should like to hear some music, 
two men were introduced, each 
carrying a musical instrument ; 
one ot them resembled what |! 
have seen in India called a bean, 
and consisted of two hemispheres 
of gourd, or hollow wood covered 
with skin, and united by a bar of 
wood, along which a string passed 
trom one end to the other, the 
gourds acting as sounding boards; 
the performer upon this, who also 
sung, used it hke a tambourine 
to beat time. ‘The other was a 
stringed instrument of the kind 
called tarr, upon which the per- 
formed thrummed not disagree- 
ably. 

‘They sung several airs, which 
consisted of but a few words set 
to simple notes, and the measure 
was always closed by a single line 
or chorus that died away in a 
very sweet and singular cadence, 
infimtely more agreeable than any 
music | ever heard in Persia, for 
the singer did not strain his voice 
in the way usual in that country, 
but taught it most curiously to 
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follow the inflections of the tarr, 
imitating the sound and undula- 
tions of the wire, in a manner 


resembling the low warblings of 


an Holian harp; and he continued 
this for an almost incredible time, 
without drawing breath. If, how- 
ever, he did not roar like the Per- 
sians, he compensated for it in 
some sort, by making the most 
violent contortions of body, throw- 
ing himself into attitudes the most 
extravagant, shaking his head most 
violently, and rolling about upon his 
seat, until his sides nearly touched 
the ground. ‘These movements 
appeared to proceed from a de- 
gree of ecstacy inspired by the 
music, and which affected every 
one in the assembly more or less, 
for at every close some or other 
of them expressed their delight in 
a very audible and even boisterous 
manner; but I could obtain no 
satisfactory explanation of the 
songs which excited this emotion. 

‘This concert continued until 
past twelveat night, when observing 
no symptoms of any intention to 
move, I hinted, through the me- 
dium of a Persian who was near 
me, that travellers who had jour- 
neyed so far, might be supposed to 
desire repose ; upon this the music 
was dismissed, but no one else 
appeared inclined to leave us, cu- 
riosity was insatiable, and the 
company continued still to gaze, 
make their remarks, and discuss 
their opinions, in the most audible 
manner before our faces. When 
after a tedious while, the greater 
part of the assembly had with- 
drawn, I found that so far trom 
being the only guests, and having 
the tent to ourselves, it was in- 
tended that we should share * 
with five or six others, and among 


them a Yamoot, who having been 
taken 
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taken prisoner in an attempt at 
stealing from the horde, was de- 
tained, ironed and bound, until 
his tribe should decide his fate, 
by either sending an adequate 
ransom for his release, or by re- 
fusing it, assent to his death. This 
was no agreeable addition to our 
party for the night; but as there 
was no avoiding it, we spread 
our bed-clothes and retired to 
rest.” 


$, An Historical and Descriptive 
Narrative of Twenty years’ Re- 
sidence in South America. By 


W. B. Stevenson. 


Indian Costume.—“ The dress 
or costume of the men consisted 
of a flannel shirt, and a pair of 
loose drawers of the same mate- 
rial, generally white, reaching be- 
low the calves of the legs; a 
coarse species of rug about two 
yards wide and two and a half 
long, with a slit in the middle 
through which the head was pass- 
ed: this garment, if so I may 
style it, hanging over the shoulders 
and reaching below the knees, is 
called a poncho. The common 
ones seemed to be made from a 
brownish sort of wool, but some 
were very fancifully woven in 
stripes of different colours and 
devices, such as animals, birds, 
flowers, &c. The poncho is uni- 
versally worn in all the provinces 
of South America which I visited ; 
but I must say here, that I con- 
sidered it as an excellent riding 
dress; for, hi inging loosely and 
covering the whole body, it leaves 
the arms quite at liberty to manage 
the whip and reins. ‘The hat 


commonly worn is in the form of 


a cone, without any skirts ; for 
shoes they substitute a piece of 
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raw bull’s hide, cut to the shape 
of the sole of the foot, and tied 
on with slender thongs of leather. 
The females wear a long white 
flannel tunic, without sleeves, and 
an upper garment of black flannel, 
extending below their knees, the 
sides closed up ‘to the waist, and 
the corners from the back brought 
over the shoulders and fastened 
to the corners of the piece in front 
with two large thorns, procured 
from a species of cactus, or with 
large silver brooches : it is after- 
wards closed round the waist with 
a girdle about three inches broad, 
generally woven in devices of dif- 
ferent colours ; very often, how- 
ever, nothing but the white tunic 
is worn, with the girdle, and a 
small mantle or cloak called ichella. 
The favourite colour appeared to 
be a bluish green. ‘The females 
generally have nothing on their 
heads or feet, but have a_pro- 
fusions of silver rings on their 
fingers, and on their arms and 
necks an abundance of glass bead 
bracelets and necklaces.” 
Polygamy.—* Besides the la- 
borious occupation of spinning and 
weaving, and the usual house hold 
labour, each wife (for polygamy 
is allowed, every man marrying 
as many wives as he choose, or 
rather, as many as he can main- 
tain) has to present to her husband 
daily a dish of her own cooking, 
and annually a poncho of her own 
spinning and weaving, besides 
flannel for shirts and drawers. 
Thus an Indian’s house generally 
contains as many fireplaces and 
looms as he has wives; and in- 
stead of asking a man how many 
wives he has, it is more polite to 
ask him how many fires he ke eps.’ 
The Palican—a Game.—“ ‘The 


principal out-door diversion among 
the 
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the young men is the palican: 
this game is called by the Spa- 
niards chueca, and is similar to 
one | have seen in England called 
bandy. Molina says it is like the 
calcio of the Florentines and the 
orpasto of the Greeks. ‘The com- 
pany divides into two sets. Each 
person has a stick about four feet 
long, curved at the lower end. 


A small hard ball, sometimes of 


wood, is thrown on the ground: 
the parties separate; some ad- 
vance towards the ball, and others 
stand aloof to prevent it when 
struck from going beyond the 
limits assigned, which would occa- 
sion the loss of the game. I was 
told that the most important mat- 
ters have been adjusted in the 
different provinces of Araucama 
by crooked sticks and a ball; 
the decision of the dispute is that 
of the game—the winner of the 
game being the winner of the dis- 
pute. 

* At Arauco I heard that the 
present Bishop of Conception, Roa, 
having passed the territory be- 
longing to the Indians with their 
permission (a formality never to 
be dispensed with) on his visitation 
to Valdivia, was apprehended in 
returning for not having solicited 
and obtained a pass, or safe con- 
duct trom the Uthalmapu, or prin- 
cipal political chief of the country 
which he had to traverse, called 
by the Indians, the Lauguen Mapu, 
or marine district. His lordship 
was not only made prisoner, but 
despoiled of all his equipage ; and 
it became a matter of dispute, 
which nothing but the palican 
could decide, whether he should 
be put to death or allowed to pro- 
ceed to Conception. The game 
was played in the presence of the 
bishop : he had the satistaction of 
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seeing his party win, and his life 
was saved. The propriety, how- 
ever, of keeping the booty taken 
from jim was not questioned by 
any one.” , 

A convent of St. Dominick. 
* The rents of this convent amount 
to about 80,000 dollars annually. 
and the number of friars belong- 
‘ng to the order is one hundred 
and forty. ‘The provincial pre- 
lates are elected by the chapter 
every year, being a Spaniard and 
a Creole alternately, and the con- 
tests run so high, that a military 
force has sometimes been found 
necessary to prevent bloodshed. 

‘** Belonging to this order is the 
sanctuary of Saint Rose, she hav- 
ing been a beata, a devotee of the 
order, wearing the Dominican habit. 
In the small chapel are several 
relics or remains of the saint, as 
bones, hair, &c. but more _par- 
ticularly a pair of dice, with which, 
it is pretended, when Rose was 
exhausted by prayers and penance, 
Christ often entertained her with 
a game.” 

Female Dress, &c. at Lima. 
The walking dress of the females 
of all descriptions is the saya y 
manto, which is a petticoat of vel- 
vet, satin, or stuff, generally black 
or of a cinnamon colour, plaited 
in very small folds, and rather 
elastic ; it sits close to the body, 
and shows its shape to the utmost 
possible advantage. At the bot- 
tom it is too narrow to allow the 
wearer to step forward freely, but 
the short step rather adds to than 
deprives her of a graceful turn. 
This part of the dress is often 
tastefully ornamented round the 
bottom with lace, fringe, spangles, 
pearls, artificial flowers, or what- 
ever may be considered fashion- 


able. Among ladies of the higher 
order 
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order the saya is of different 
colours — purple, pale blue, lead 
colour, or striped. ‘The manto is 
ahood of thin black silk, drawn 
round the waist, and then carried 
over the head: by closing it be- 


fore, they can hide the whole of 


the face, one eye alone being 
visible; sometimes they show 
half the face, but this depends on 
the choice of the wearer. A 


fine shawl or hankerchief hanging 
down before, a rosary in the hand, 
silk stockings, and satin shoes, 
complete the costume. 

“The hood is undoubtedly de- 
rived from the Moors, and to a 
stranger it has a very curious ap- 
pearance; however, I confess that 
I became so reconciled to the sight, 
that I thought and still think it 
both handsome and genteel. ‘This 
dress is peculiar to Lima; indeed 
I never saw it worn any where 
else in South America. It is cer- 
tainly very convenient, for at a 
moment’s notice a lady can, with- 
out the necessity of changing her 
under-dress, put on her saya y 
manto, and go out; and no female 
will walk in the street in any 
other in the day time. For the 
evening promenade an English 
dress is often adopted, but in 
general a large shawl is thrown 
over the head, and a hat is worn 
over all: between the folds of the 
shawl it is not uncommon to per- 
ceive alighted cigar; for although 
many of the fair sex are addicted 
to smoking, none of them choose 
to practise it openly. 

“When the ladies appear on 
public occasions, at the theatre, 
bull circus, and pascos, prome- 
nades, they are dressed in the 
English or French costume, but 
they are always very anxious to 
exhibit a profusion of jewellry, to 
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which they are particularly par- 
tial. <A lady in Lima would much 
rather possess an extensive col- 
lection of precious gems than a 
gay equipage. ‘They are immo- 
derately fond of perfumes, and 
spare no expense in procuring 
them: it is a well-known fact, 
that many poor females attend at 
the archbishop’s gate, and after 
receiving a pittance, immediately 
purchase with the money agua 
rica, or some other scented water. 
Even the ladies, not content with 
the natural fragrance of flowers, 
add to it, and spoil it by sprinkling 
them with lavender water, spirit 
of musk, or ambergris, and often 
by fumigating them with gum 
benzoin, musk and amber, par- 
ticularly the mistura, which is a 
compound of jessamine, — wall 
flowers, orange flowers and others, 
picked from stalks. Small apples 
and green limes are also filled 
with slices of cinnamon and cloves. 
The mixture is generally to be 
found on a salver at a lady’ s toi- 
lette : they will distribute it among 
their friends by asking for a pocket 
handkerchief, tying up a small 
quantity in the corner, and sprink- 
ling it with some perfume, ex- 
pecting the compliment ‘that it 
is most delicately seasoned.’ ” 
African C ustom. — “In the 
suburbs of San Lazaro are co- 


fradias or clubs belonging to the 


different castes or nations of the 
Africans, where they hold their 
meetings in a very orderly man- 
ner, generally on a Sunday after- 
noon ; and if any one of the royal 
family belonging to the respective 
nations is to “be found in the city, 
he or she is called the king or 
queen of the cofradia, and treated 
with every mark of respect. I was 


well acquainted with a family in 
Lima, 
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Lima, in which there was an old 


female slave, who had lived with 
them for upwards of fifty years, 
and who was the acknowledged 
queen of the Mandingos, she being, 
according to their statement, a 
princess, On particular days she 


was conducted from the house of 


her master, by a number of black 
people, to the cofradia, dressed as 
gaudily as possible ; for this pur- 
pose her young mistresses would 
lend her jewels to a considerable 
amount, besides which the poor 
old woman was bedizened with a 
profusion of artificial flowers, fea- 
thers, and other ornaments. Her 
master had presented her with 
a silver sceptre, and this necessary 
appendage of royalty was on such 
occasions always carried by her, 
It has often gratifie ‘“d my best fvel- 
ings, when Mama Rosa was seated 
in the porch of her master’s house, 
to see her subjects come and kneel 
before her, ask her blessing, and 
kiss her hand. I have followed 
them to the cofradia, and seen her 
majesty seated on her throne, and 
go through the ceremony of royalty 
without a blush. On her arrival, 
and at her departure, the poor 
creatures would sing to their music, 
which consisted of a large drum, 
formed of a piece of hollow wood, 
one end being covered with the 
skin of a kid, put on while fresh, 
and braced by placing it near 


some lighted charcoal; and a 
string of catgut, fastened to a 
bow, which was struck with a 


small cane; to these they added 
a rattle, made of the jaw-bone of 
an ass or mule, having the teeth 
loose, so that by striking it with 
one hand they would rattle in their 
sockets. For a full chorus, they 
sometimes hold a short bone in 
their hand, and draw it briskly 
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backward and forward over the 
teeth: it does not produce much 
harmony, it is true: but if David 
found harmony in his harp, Pan 
in his pipes, and Apollo in his 
lyre; if a shepherd tind music in 
his reed, and a mandarin in the 
gong, why should not the queen 
of Mandingo find it in the jaw- 
bone of an ass or a mule! 

** “ihe walls of the cofradias are 
ornamented with likenesses in 
fresco of the different royal per- 
sonages who have belonged to 
them. ‘The purpose of the insti- 
tution is to help those to good 
masters, who have been so untor- 
tunate as to meet with bad ones; 
but as a master can object to 
selling his slave, unless he prove 
by law that he has been crue lly 
treated, which is very dillicult, or 
next to impossible, the cofradias 
raise a fund by contributions, and 
free the slave, to which the mas- 
ter cannot object; but this slave 


now becomes tacitly the slave ot 


the cofradia, and must return by 
instalments the money paid for his 
manumission.” 

English Manufactures.—* On 
entering a house in Lima, or in any 
other part of Peru that I visited, 
almost every object reminded me 


of England ; the windows were 
glazed with English glass—the 


brass furnitur’ and ornaments on 
the commodes, tables, chairs, Xc. 
were English—the chintz or dimi- 
ty hangings, the linen aud cotton 
dresses of the females, and the 
cloth coats, cloaks, &c. of the men, 
were all English :—the tables were 
covered either with plate or Eng- 
lish earthenware, and English glass, 
knives, forks, &c.; and even the 
kitchen utensils, if of iron, were 
English ; in fine, with very fe’ 
exceptions, all 


were either 0! 


English 
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English or South American manu- 
facture.” 

A Heroine.—‘ The valley of 
Chancay is the birth-place of the 
celebrated Nina de la huaca, young 
lady of the huaca, taking her 
name from the huaca, the farm 
where she was born. She stood 
six feet high, which was a very 
extraordinary stature, as the Peru- 
vian females are generally low. 
Extremely fond of masculine ex- 
ercises, nothing was more agree- 
able to her than to assist in 
appreheading runaway slaves, or 
in taking the robbers who some- 
times haunt the road between this 
place and Lima. She would 
mount a spirited horse, al uso del 
pais, astride, arm herself with a 
brace of pistols, and a hasta de 
rejon, a lance, and with three or 
four men she would scour the 
environs of the valley and the 
road to Lima, where she became 





more dreaded than a company of 


encapados, or mounted police- 
officers. I visited her at her re- 
sidence, and found her better 
instructed in literature than the 
generality of the native females ; 
she was frank, obliging, and cour- 
teous, managing her own estate, a 
sugar plantation, to the best ad- 
Vantage, superintending the whole 
of the business herself. 
Destructive Insect.—The de- 
structive qualities of the comejen 
are so active, that ‘ in the space 
of one night it will penetrate the 
hardest wood, or any other similar 
substance. I have been assured, 
that in the same space of time, it 
has been known to perforate a bale 
of paper, passing quite through 
24 reams. ‘This insect builds its 
hest under the eaves of the houses, 
of a glutinous clay, similar to that 
used by the swallows in the fabri- 
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cation of their nests; but the 
comejen continues his for several 
yards in length. ‘The greatest care 
is necessary to prevent their en- 
tering a store or any such place, 
where their depredations would 
cause a considerable decrease in 
the value of the contents. The 
natives sometimes daub their nests 
with tar, which destroys the whole 
swarm; for if disturbed, they will 
divide into different societies, and 
each will separately search for a 
convenient place in which to form 
a new one.” 

Purple Dye.—“ The small shell- 
fish found on the rocks near to 
Santa Elena are worthy of notice, as 
I believe them to be the true ‘Tur- 
bines. ‘They are about the size 
of a hazel nut, shaped like a snail, 
and by different operations the 
beautiful purple dye is obtained 
from them. Some prick the fish 
with a needle or cactus thorn, and 
then press it down into the shell 
till a small quantity of milky juice 
appears, into which a portion of 
cotton is dipped; it is put into an 
earthen jar or cup, and the fish is 
placed again on the rock: others 
take the fish out of the shell, and 
lay it on their hands; they press 
it with a knife from the head to- 
wards the tail or the slender part, 
which becomes filled with liquid, 
and is cut off, and cotton is applied 
to absorb the moisture, otherwise 
thread is passed through it. When 
the cotton is soaked in the liquor, 
and a sufficient quantity is ob- 
tained, it is mixed with as much 
dry cotton as it will conveniently 
make damp, the cotton being well 
carded or teased ; it is afterwards 
dried and spun; when thread is 
used it is only drawn through the 
liquor and dried. The colour is 


at first a pale yellow, it subse- 
quently 
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quently changes to a greenish hue, 
and in the course of a few hours 
it acquires the beautiful purple 
tinge so much admired by the 
ancients, and which no _ future 
washing or exposure to the air 
can alter. The thread dyed by 
the liquid procured from this 
small fish is often sold in Guaya- 
quil, and is called caracolillo, from 
carocol, a snail.” 

The Alligator.—*“ I have fre- 
quently seen the alligators, or 
Jagartos, eighteen or twenty feet 
long. They feed principally on 
fish, which they catch in the rivers, 
and are known sometimes to go 
in a company of ten or twelve to 
the mouths of the small rivers and 
creeks, where two or three ascend 
while the tide is high, leaving the 
rest at the mouth; when the tide 
has fallen, one party besets the 
mouth of the creek, while the 
other swims down the. stream, 
flapping their tails, and driving 
the fish into the very jaws of their 
devourers, which catch them, and 
lift their heads out of the water to 
swallow them. 

““ When these voracious crea- 
tures cannot procure a sufficient 
quantity of fish to satisfy their 
hunger, they betake themselves 
to the savanas, where they destroy 
the calves and foals, lurking about 
during the day, and seizing their 
prey when asleep at night, which 
they drag to the water-side, and 
there devour it. The cattle and 
the dogs appear sensible of their 
danger when they go to the rivers 
to drink, and will howl | low} and 
bark until they have attracted the 
attention of the lagartos at one 
place, and then drop back and 
run to another, where they drink 
in a hurry, and immediately leave 
the water-side ; otherwise, as has 
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been the case, an alligator would 
seize on them by the nose, drag 
them under the water, and drown 
and eat them. 

“ When the lagarto has once 
tasted the flesh of animals, it will 
almost abandon the fish, and re- 
side principally ashore. I crossed 
the large plain of Babayo, where 
I saw a living one, buried, except 
the head, in the clay, beside the 
remains of several dead ones. 
On inquiring how they came 
there, the montubios, a name given 
here to the peasantry, told me, 
that when the rains fall in the 
mountains great part of this sa- 
vana is mundated, at which time 
the lagartos prowl about in search 
of the cattle remaining on the 
small islands that are then formed; 
and when the waters retire they 
are left embedded in the clay, till 
the ensuing rains set them at li- 
berty; they feed on flies, and can 
exist in this manner for six or 
seven months. When found in 
this state the natives always kill 
them ; sometimes by piercing them 
with lances between the fore leg 
and the body, the only visible part 


in which they are vulnerable; if 


they be not prepared with a lance, 
they collect wood, and kindle a 
fire as near to the mouth of the 
lagarto as they dare venture, and 
burn him to death. 

“ These animals will sometimes 
seize human beings when bathing, 
and even take children from the 
shores; after having succeeded 
once or twice they will venture to 
take men or women from the bal- 
sas, if they can surprise them 
when asleep; but they are re- 
markably timid, and any noise will 
drive them from their purpose. 
They have also been known to 
swim alongside a small canoe, and 
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to suddenly place one of their 
paws on the edge and upset it, 
when they immediately seize the 
unwary victim. Whenever it is 
known that a cebado, one that has 
devoured either a human being or 
cattle, is in the neighbourhood, all 
the people join in the common 


"cause to destroy it; this they often 
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effect by means of a noose of 


strong hide rope, baited with some 
animal food; when the lagarto 
seizes the bait, its upper jaw be- 
comes entangled with the rope, 
and the people immediately attack 
it with their lances, and generally 
kill it. 

“ The natives divert themselves 
in catching the lagartos alive; they 
employ two methods, equally ter- 
rific and dangerous to a spectator, 


' at first sight; both of these were 


exhibited to Count Ruis, when we 
were at Babaoyo, on our way to 
Quito. A man takes in his right 
hand a truncheon, called a tolete ; 
this is of hard wood, about two 
feet long, having a ball formed at 
each end, into which are fastened 
two iron harpoons, and to the 
middle of this truncheon a plaited 
thong is fastened. The man takes 
this in his hand, plunges into the 
river, and holds it horizontally on 
the surface of the water, grasping 
adead fowl with the same hand, 
and swimming with the other: he 
places himself in a right line with 
the lagarto, which is almost sure 
to dart at the fowl: when this 
happens, the truncheon is placed 
in a vertical position, and at the 
moment that the jaw of the lagarto 
is thrown up, the tolete is thrust 
into the mouth ; so that when the 
Jaw falls down again the two har- 
poons become fixed, and the ani- 
mal is dragged to the shore by the 
cord fastened to the tolete. When 
1825. 
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on shore the appearance of the 
lagarto is really most horrible ; 
his enarmous jaws propped up by 
the tolete, showing his large sharp 
teeth; his eyes projecting almost 
out of his head; the pale red 
colour of the fleshy substance on 
his under jaw, as well as that of 
the roof of the mouth; the impe- 
netrable armour of scales which 
covers the body, with the huge 
paws and tail, all contribute to 
render the spectacle appalling ; 
and although one is sare b 
aware that in its present state it 
is. harmless, yet it is almost im- 
Ossible to look on it without feel- 
ing what fear is. The natives now 
surround the lagarto and bait it 
like a bull; holding before it any 
thing that is red, at which it runs, 
when the man jumps on one side 
and avoids being struck by it, 
while the animal continues to run 
forward in a straight line, till 
checked by the thong which is 
fastened to the tolete. When tired 
of teazing the poor brute, they 
kill it by thrusting a lance down 
its throat, or under the fore leg 
into its body; unless by accident 
it be thrown on its back, when it 
may be pierced in any part of the 
belly, which is soft and easily pe- 
netrated. 
“‘ The other method is, by taking 
a fowl in one hand, and a sharp 
strong knife in the other ; the man 
swims till he is directly opposite 
to the alligator, and at the moment 
when it springs at the fowl the man 
dives under the water, leaving the 
fowl on the surface ; he then holds 
up the knife to the belly of the 
animal, and cuts it open, when the 
alligator immediately rolls over on 
its back, and is carried away by 
the stream. Much has been said 
about the surprising agility of 
D some 
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some of the Spanish bull-fighters, 
and I have often beheld feats that 
have astonished me; but this di- 
version at Babaoyo, for so the na- 
tives consider it, evinced more 
bravery and agility than I had 
ever before witnessed. The teeth 
of the alligator are often taken 
from the jaws, and yesqueros, 
small tinder-boxes, which are ge- 
nerally carried in the pocket for 
the purpose of lighting cigars, are 
made from them; they are beau- 
tifully white, and equal to the 
finest ivory ; some are four inches 
long, and I have seen them most 
delicately carved, and mounted 
with gold or silver.” 








5. Travels among the Arab Tribes 
inhabiting the Countries East of 
Syria and Palestine, §c. §c. 
By. J. S. Buckingham. 


These travels set out from Na- 
gareth, and in the first third of the 
volume describe the passage of 
the Jordan above Beisan, and be- 
tween that place and Oom-Kais ; 
—the route, in a line nearly pa- 
rallel to the river, down to Assalt; 
a journey from Assalt, across the 
elevated plain of Belkah, to Oom- 
er-Russas, including a visit to 
Ammaan, and a forced return to 
Assalt; and the author's track 
from Assalt through the plains of 
the Haouran, in a contrary direc- 
tion, to Djebel Haouran. Our 
first extract relates to the passage 
of the Jordan to the eastern bank: 

“In fording the Jordan at this 
spot, which was at a distance of 
two hours, or about four miles to 
the southward of its outlet from 
the lake of Tiberias, we found it 
so deep near the banks of the 
stream as to throw our horses off 
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their legs for a few minutes, and 
oblige them to swim: but they 
soon regained their footing as they 
approached the middle of the 
stream, and in the very centre we 
found it quite shallow. It stil 
appeared rather as a brook or 
torrent, than a river, being no 
where more than one hundred 
feet wide, as far as we could ob- 
serve it from hence; and the 
water, which was clear and sweet, 
winding slowly over a sandy and 
pebbly bed at about the rate of a 
mile and a half per hour.” 
Having reached Assalt, some 40 
or 50 miles to the S.S.E., Mr. B. 
was quartered on a_ merchant 
named Aioobe, or Job. His house, 
the principal dwelling in the town-- 
“ Consisting of one room only 
about twenty feet square, divided 
into a lower portion for the cattle, 
and an upper part or terrace, about 
two feet above the former, for the 
family. In the first of these was 
contained also a large supply of 
fire-wood and provisions for the 
winter; and in the last his whole 
stock of merchandise, consisting 
of cotton cloths from Nablous, 
Bedouin garments, and various 
articles, chiefly for sale among the 
tribes of Arabs, that come to the 
market of Assalt from the sur- 
rounding country. This chief of 
the merchants of Assalt was esti- 
mated to be worth about 5000 
piastres, or 250/. sterling ; and by 
most of his fellow-townsmen he 
was considered to be as rich as 
any merchant could hope or desire 
to be. In comparison with his 
neighbours he might be called 
wealthy indeed ; for many of those 
who were considered traders, had 
never more than 10/. sterling in- 
vested in stock, and the average 
of the town might be safely taken 
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_zareth for four piastres. 
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at 20/., as rather beyond than 
below the state of their trading 
property. 

* After a day passed in visits to 
all the principal christian inhabi- 
tants of the place, and eating, con- 
trary to my inclination, at almost 
every house, we assembled in a 
large evening party at the dwelling 
of the widow in which Georgis 
and myself had taken up our tem- 
porary abode. ‘Though the di- 
mensions of this building were 
very small, not exceeding fifteen 
feet by twelve, it had a chimney 
in the wall, and an apartment of 
the same size above, the ascent to 
which was by a flight of narrow 
steps made of dried clay, with a 
carved wooden balustrade; the 
only instance I had met with, in 
all the town, of so much conve- 
nience and ornament. 

* Although this was the evening 
of Sunday, cards were introduced, 
and I was pressed to take a part 
in the game against my will. For- 
tune was adverse to me: and in 
playing for garments, I lost my 
booza, a sort of thick woollen 
cloak, which I had bought at Na- 
There 
was no remedy: and though all 
exclaimed, Allah kereem! * God 
is bountiful!’ yet I felt that this 
was neither the season nor the 
country in which to gamble away 
warm garments, particularly as it 
would have been imprudent, at 
the present moment, to show that 
my finances were so good as to 
admit of my purchasing it back 
again from the winner. 

“ The conversation of the even- 
ing was such as I should gladly 
have retained, had it been practi- 
cable to have stored my memory 
with all the geographical and to- 
pographical facts mentioned re- 
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specting the positions of ancient 
and modern places in the neigh- 
bourhood, the very names of which 
are unknown in England, as the 
whole of this tract is little better 
than a blank in our best maps. 
But amidst so many loud and dis: 
cordant voices, and the innume- 
rable questions that were inces- 
santly asked me on every side, the 
names of places that I heard in 
one moment escaped me in the 
next. 

“ Among the many ridiculous 
questions that were seriously pro- 
posed to me, when talking of the 
different countries that I had vi- 
sited, I was asked, whether I had 
ever been to the Belled-el-Kelb, 
where the men had dogs’ heads ? 
and, whether I had seen the Ge- 
ziret-el-Waak, or the island in 
which women grow on trees, bud- 
ding at sunrise, and becomin 
mature at sunset, when they fall 
from the branches, and exclaim, 
in the language of the country, 
Waak ! Waak! * Come and em- 
brace me!’ 

“The opinions entertained by 
the people of Assalt on all mat- 
ters beyond their own immediate 
sphere of observation, are like 
those which prevailed among the 
most ignorant of the ancients ; and 
there is no fable of antiquity, how- 
ever preposterous, that would not 
find believers here. Even now, 
places not a league distant from 
the town are made the scene of mi- 
racle ; and the people seem notonly 
to believe, but to delight inthe mar- 
vellous, My guide, Mallim Georgis, 


was a consequential old man, of 
diminutive stature, with a sc&inty 
beard confined to the extremity of 
his chin, small grey eyes, an aqui- 
line nose, thin lips, high arched 
forehead, and round back ; he might 
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have for a true descendant 
of A:sop, for he talked incessantly, 
and almost constantly in fables 
and parables. I have no doubt, 
from the reputation he seemed to 
enjoy with every one, that he was 
a man of integrity, and, in matters 
of common intercourse in life, a 
person of general credit and good 
faith; yet even he made no hesi- 
tation to swear by the few hairs 
of the scanty beard he possessed, 
that he had seen a Muggrebin at 
Oom Kais, by the art of magic, 
transport one of the columns of 
the ruins from that place to his 
own country; that he had dis- 
tinctly heard him order it to rise 
and begone ; and that he himself, 
with his own eyes, had seen it 
take its flight through the air! 
Others said, that at a place called 
Oom-el-Russas, in the way to 
Karak, several Muggrebins had, 
by the aid of perfumes and 
prayers, raised up out of the earth 
copper cases full of gold, and car- 
ried them off to their own coun- 
tries ! 

“ Amidst these absurd stories, 
there were now and then mingled 
some useful facts that were more 
worthy of remembering. I learnt, 
for instance, from the conversation 
of the evening, that Mallim Moo- 
sa, or Doctor Seetzen, had gone 
round the Bahr-el-Loot, or Dead 
Sea, from the outlet of the Jordan 
to the same point on his return, 
passing round from east to west, 
and that he had found the remains 
of many Greek monasteries and 


churches among the barren rocks 
that border it. Sheikh Ibrahim, 
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or Mr. Burckhardt, had gone from 
hence, it was said, to Karak, and 
from that town round the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, by the 
ancient Zoar, to Egypt, with a 
party of Bedouins, about three 
years since. When I mentioned 
to them that I had, at Mr. Burck- 
hardt’s request, made minute in- 
quiries into the particulars of Dr. 
Seetzen’s death at Mokha, in my 
way from Egypt to India through 
the Red Sea, it excited a deep 
interest, and apparently a sincere 
regret*; both these enterprising in- 
dividuals being well known to most 
of the persons present, and being, 
indeed, the only Europeans that 
had ever, till this period, pene- 
trated much to the east of the 
Jordan, as far, at least, as was 
known to us by any trace of such 
a visit. 

“The general topics of con- 
versation were, however, relating 
to the Muggrebins, and their ex- 
ploits whenever they came into 
this part of the country. These 
Muggrebins—the name being com- 
mon to all the Arabs that come 
from any part of Africa between 
the Nile and the Atlantic—have 
the character of being profound 
magicians; and as the country 
east of the Jordan abounds with 
ruins, the people think that in all 
of them treasures are buried, and 
that the chief, if not the only ob- 
ject of all strangers coming among 
them, is to discover these hidden 
treasures, and carry them off for 
their own use. On the summit 
of Jebel-el-Belkah, or Bilgah, as 
it is equally often pronounced, the 


® “ The particulars here alluded to were sent by me to Mr. Burckhardt, from 
Mokha, and by him transmitte’ to the Baron Von Hammer, at Vienna; by whom they 
were published, in a letter bearing my name, in one of the numbers of a large work 
published at that capital, under the title of Les Mines de | Orient. 
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Pisgah of the Hebrews, from which 
Moses saw the promised land and 
died, and which is only three 
hours south of the reputed tomb 


of Joshua, on the mountain of 


Assalt, there grew, according to 
the testimony of all present, a 
species of grass, which changed 


the teeth of every animal that ate 


of it to silver! And in a party 
of twenty persons then assem- 
bled, there were not less than five 
witnesses who declared most so- 
lemnly that they had seen this 
transmutation take place with their 
own eyes !!” 

The informant who principally 
contributed these details, and many 
others relating to the topography 
of the district, is thus mentioned 
as getting rid of his task in being 
catechised : 

“Here my informant grew tired 
of his task, and exclaimed, ‘ By 
the beard of my prophet! there 
are three hundred and sixty-six 
ruined towns and villages about 
Assalt, and I know the names of 
all; but who could have the pa- 
tience to sit down and recite them 
to another, while he writes them 
ina book?’ I said all I could 
to explain the utility of this; and 
added, that my chief object in 
taking this trouble was for the 
purpose of ascertaining what scrip- 
tural names were still retained 
and extant among the ruined 
cities here: but all my efforts 
were of no avail; the patience of 
my companion was exhausted, and 
there was no prevailing on him to 
resume his task. I had ascer- 
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certained, however, by this means, 
at least one highly interesting fact, 
namely, that the whole of this 
region was, in a manner, studded 
witn the ruins of ancient towns, 
and must have been once highly 
fertile and thickly peopled. On 
a reference to the division of the 
place given to the tribe of Judah, 
there appear only three names of 
places in the modern list corres- 
ponding with those of the cities 
mentioned there. Assalt, for the 
city of Salt (Joshua xv. 62); El 
Anab, for Anab (verse 50); and 
El Jehennah probably for Janum 
(verse 53), I have no doubt, 
however, but a visit to the places 
themselves, and the comparison 
of names on the spot might: lead 
to the most interesting discoveries 
towards the elucidation of scrip- 
tural topography, and restore the 
lost knowledge of this interesting 
region, which appears, both from 
ancient testimony, and the exist- 
ence of innumerable ruins up to 
the present time, to have been one 
of the most fertile and thickly 
peopled countries on the face of 
the earth, though it still remains 
a blank in our maps, and is con- 
sidered by all who treat of these 
countries as a desert or a wilder- 
ness.” 

On the contrary, throughout all 
this journey the remains of a very 
thickly planted ancient popula- 
tion, ruins of flourishing cities, 
and other signs of extreme cul- 
tivation and riches, are every where 
obvious*. How great is the con- 
trast now! At one spot the tra- 


* Speaking elsewhere, Mr. B. observes, ‘‘ We had now arrived at a very elevated 
part of the plain, which had continued fertile throughout the whole of the distance that 
we had yet come from Amman to this place, and were still gradually rising as we pro- 
ceeded on, when we came to an elevation from which a new view opened before us to 
the south-east, in the direction in which we were travelling. This view presented to 
us, on a little lower level, a still more extensive tract of continued plain, than that over 
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veller’s horses were startled by flight at first as it had done with 
the rushing out of wild boars from us. The whole length of this 
the tickets, and in another we are animal did not exceed five feet, 
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told : including a short head and neck, | PF 
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Proceeding onward, without and a bushy tail of about a foot , 

even alighting toexamine the ruins long; its legs were short, its belly of 


of Jelool, we started a strange fat, and its whole height from the all 


animal from his retreat; and a ground not more than eighteen oe un 
cry of pursuit being set up by inches; its nose was rounded, its ~ | 0 
Abu Farah, we loosened our reins, head small, and its mouth wide , i m) 
and spurred our horses for the the colour of all the lower part 7 by 
chace. It ran with such speed, of its body was black, but over | trt 
however, that it gained upon us_ thé back and tail it had a broad m 
considerably at first, but we soon grey patch, which, at a_ little wi 
came up with it, and, coming near, distance, resembled a dirty white Ww 
each discharged his musket, but cloth, tied over the animal to shel- cl 
without success. At the sound ter it from wet or cold; its hair bl 
of this, the animal turned sharp was long and coarse, its back — cl 
round, and ran towards my horse, slightly arched, like that of the P 
uttering, with open jaws, asound hyena, and its general resem-  ‘ W 
like the hissing of a goose, ex-  blance nearer to the badger, than b 
cepting only that it was rougher to any other animal to which | 0 
and much louder. The horse was could compare it.” v 
frightened at this attack, and be- At Adjeloon (Ajalon) “ there J 
came almost unmanageabie: but were only two christians in the J 


on loading and discharging a place besides our host, and as a 
second piece with ball, the animal these were not present among the V 
fell. [t was called in Arabic, ac- groupe that surrounded us on our t 
cording to the information of my arrival, they were sent for, when . 
guide, ‘ El Simta;’ and was said, the kissing and greeting of our 
by him, to live chiefly by preying first meeting was again repeated. , 


on the bedies of the dead, while it ‘ After we had satisfied the cu- 

was naturally so ferocious, that it riosity of our Mohammedan visi- ‘ 
always turned on the living when tors, they gradually dispersed ; | 
attacked, and seldom even took and being now left alone, or with | 


which we had already passed. Throughout its whole extent were seen ruined towns 
in every direction, both before, behind, and on each side of us; generally seated on 
small eminences; all at a short distance from each other; and all, as far as we had yet 
seen, bearing evident marks of former opulence and consideration. There was not 4 
tree in sight as for as the eye could reach ; but my guide , who had been over every part 
of it, assured me that the whole of the plain was covered wth the finest soil, and ¢ apable 
of being made the most productive corn land in the world. It is true, that for a 
space of more than thirty miles there did not appear to me a single interruption ot 
hill, rock, or wood, to impede immediate tillage; and it is certain, that the creat yo 


of Esdraclon, so justly celebrated for its extent and fertility, is inferior in both, te thi 
plain of Be'kah, for so the whole country is called, from the mountain of that name, the 
Pisgah of the scripture. Like Esdraclon, it app ars also to have been once the seat of 

. : 7 Vien mn! 
An active and thumerous po} ulati nm; by Us, on the former, the mouuments of the d ead 08 y 
remain, while here the habitations of the living are equally mingled with the ¢ mbs of 
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christian companions only, the con- 
versation became more free and 
unconstrained than while they were 
present. «..... 

,+++++ “ Our supper consisted 
of a dish of rice, peas, and onions, 
all stewed together in oil; and 
ungrateful as such a mess must 
naturally be to an English palate, 
my appetite was rendered so keen 
by hunger, that I literally and 
truly enjoyed it, and made a hearty 
meal, By way of dessert, some 
walnuts and dried figs were after- 
wards served to us, besides a very 
curious article, probably resem- 
bling the dried wine of the an- 
cients, which they are said to have 
preserved in cakes. ‘Those of 
which we now partook might also 
be called wine-cakes: they were 
of the shape of a cucumber, and 
were made out of the fermented 
juice of the grape formed into a 
jelly, and in this state wound round 
a central thread of the kernel of 
walnuts ; the pieces of the nuts 
thus forming a support for the 
outer coat of jelly, which became 
harder as it dried, and would 
keep, it was said, fresh and good 
for many months, forming a wel- 
come treat at all times, and being 
particularly well adapted for sick 
or delicate persons, who might 
require some grateful provisions 
capable of being carried in a small 
compass, and without risk of in- 
jury on a journey. 

“In the village itself, and not 
far from the dwelling of our host, I 
was taken into the house of a 
Mohammedan family to be shown 
what was justly considered to be 
the greatest curiosity in the place. 
The lower part of the room into 
which we were introduced was 
appropriated to the cattle of the 
family. It was about fifteen feet 
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square, and was surrounded by a 
bench of solid rock, about two 
feet broad, and two feet high. In 
the upper surface of this bench or 
Lita seat were hewn, close to 
each other, separate troughs or 
cisterns of about eighteen inches 
square, and nearly two feet deep. 
At one corner of this singular 
apartment was a trough or cistern, 
with an outlet for conveying the 
water through the building; and 
beyond the walls of it, in the same 
direction, were seen the remains 
of a small subterranean chamber, 
hewn out of the rock, and orna- 
mented with stucco on its walls. 
The most curious part of all was 
the pavement of the first room, 
which was a sort of Mosaic work, 
formed of very small] stones united 
together on a bed of cement below 
them. The persons who showed 
us this apartment asserted that the 
stones were of various colours, 
naming white, green, red, yellow, 
and blue; but if this were really the 
case, the surface was now too dirty 
to enable us to perceive the variety 
of colours described. It appeared 
to me, at first sight, to be a thin 
layer of natural stone, liable to 
break in squares, as I had before 
seen a layer of that kind only a 
few inches below the surface of 
the earth, near the spot where the 
Roman sarcophagus had lately 
been dug out of the rubbish ; but, 
on a closer examination of the 
whole, I thought it to be really 
an artificial work, as the joints 
were in many instances too ill- 
shapen to be natural. The sepa- 


rate pieces were, in general, less 
‘than an inch square ; and, though 
dark at the upper surface as if 
stained, were white at the bottom. 
The stone itself was a coarse mar- 


ble, and the cement on which the 
whole 
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whole was a fine lime. I 
had no doubt, indeed, after a close 
examination, that the work was 
entirely artificial, and as such it 
might be considered, perhaps, as 
ancient a specimen of that kind of 
sg oy as any in existence. 

ere it not for this display of 
labour and expense, I should have 
thought the apartment originally 
meant for a stable, with the square 
pits hewn in the raised bench run- 
ning round it for grain, and the 
large trough in the corner for wa- 
tering the cattle; but, with a Mo- 
saic pavement in the centre, and 
the square excavations serving as 
rude cisterns for water all around, 
it appeared more probable that it 
had Saas avery ancient bath. On 
the outside of this building, to the 
eastward, and above the stuccoed 
subterranean chamber, we were 
shown another pavement, of a si- 
milar kind, the stones being only 
larger in size, or nearly two inches 
square; like the former one, this 
was a coarse white marble imbed- 
ded in lime, and resembling, at 
first sight, a layer of stone na- 
turally fractured into squares, as 
in the vein of this kind near the 
sarcophagus already described. It 
is not improbable but that the hint 
of this rude Mosaic might have 
first been taken from nature ; con- 
sisting originally of a simple imi- 
tation of such broken layers, and 
the idea subsequently improved 
by all the successive varieties of 
colour and form through which it 
must have passed, before the art 
attained its present high state of 
perfection.” 

The difficulty of travelling in 
the Hauran, at the time of Mr. 
Buckingham’s sojourn, seems to 
have arisen in great measure from 
the scarcity of corn to feed the 
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horses, (in consequence of a great 
drought:) and he says, 

“A foot passenger could there- 
fore make his way at little or no 
expense, as travellers and way- 
farers of every description halt 
at the sheikh’s dwelling, where, 
whatever may be the rank or con- 
dition of the stranger, before any 
questions are asked him as to 
where he comes from, or whither 
he is going, coffee is served to 
him from a large pot always on 
the fire, and a meal of bread, 
milk, oil, honey, or butter, is set 
before him, for which no payment 
is ever demanded or even ex- 
pected by the host, who, in this 
manner feeds at least twenty per- 
sons on an average, every day in 
the year, from his own purse: at 
least I could not learn that he 
was remunerated in any manner 
for this expenditure, though it ts 
considered as a necessary conse- 
quence of his situation as chief of 
the community, that he should 
maintain this ancient practice of 
hospitality to strangers. .... - 

* One of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of difference between the 
ruined towns in the Hauran and 
those of the countries to the west- 
ward, is this, that in the former no 
fragments of broken pottery are 
seen, while near the ruins of an- 
cient cities in Syria and Egypt, 
considerable quantities of such 
fragments are invariably found, 
either collected in heaps or scat- 
tered about on the surface of the 
earth. From this, one would in- 
fer, that abundant as was the use 
of earthen vessels in the two 


former countries, and particularly 
along the banks of the Nile, they 
were not much used in the Hau- 
ran, where, as stone had been s0 


universally applied to all - of 
their 
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their buildings from the want of 
wood, the same material, or per- 
haps metal, might have served for 
all their domestic utensils, and 
supplied the place of clay. Even 
at the present day, indeed, the 
want of this is so general, that 
there are no potters or potteries 
in the country, and scarcely a 
vessel of earthenware is anywhere 
to be seen. The large jars used 
in their houses for containing corn 
and other provisions are made of 
mud and chopped straw, simply 
dried in the sun; their small 
drinking cups for coffee are of 
chinaware brought from Damas- 
cus; their cooking utensils are all 
of iron or copper tinned on the 
inside ; and water, wherever we 
had yet had occasion to ask for 
it, was handed to us in round 
wooden vessels, about the size of 
an English gallon, such as is used 
in measuring corn, about the same 
size, shape, and material, and not 
round like a bowl; in every part 
of Syria and Egypt, however, the 
jars and water-pots are of red and 
yellow pottery of burnt clay.” 

The Druses who inhabit the 
country before the traveller arrives 
at Bosra, are communicative and 
tolerant: but Mr. B. hastened 
anxiously through them, (not 
staying, as Burckhardt did,) and 
in good time reached his destina- 
tion ; 

“ Having alighted,” he tells us, 
“at the house of a person well 
known to both my guides, our 
first enquiry was as to the state of 
the roads, and the probable safety 
of a journey from thence to Da- 
mascus, In answer to our ques- 
tions we received only vague 
assertions of what was already 
known to us, namely, that there 
Was no assurance of safety in any 


part of the Hauran, without being 
well armed and in a party.” 

Bosra itself is an extremely 
interesting place, but Mahometan 
jealousy prevented the author 
from giving so particular an ac- 
count of its curiosities as he 
wished. 

“It was in vain,” says Mr. 
Buckingham, “ that I directed 
my enquiries as to any traditions 
respecting this celebrated city ; 
not one among our whole party 
remembered the poetic passage in 
Isaiah, ‘ Who is he that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah? this that is glori- 
ous in his apparel, travelling in 
the greatness of his strength ?’ 
(chap. Ixiii. ver. 1.) Not one of 
them remembered any thing of 
even of the name of Judas Mac- 
cabeus, by whom this city was 
taken; nor were they at all aware 
that it had been a post contested 
by the Romans, Parthians, Sara- 
cens, or any other people, as a 
fortified and border possession ; 
but imagined that it must have 
been originally one of the princi- 
pal cities of Solomon, and from 
the decline of the Jewish power 
have passed at once into the pos- 
session of the Christian Greeks, 
to whom they attributed all the 
principal remains now seen in the 
city.” 

But though he could get little 
of its antiquities, our countryman 
acquired information of another 
kind at Bosra. He says, 

“ On arising in the morning I 
found that 1 had been bitten all 
over, during my sleep, by an in- 
sect, whose bite seemed to com- 
bine the venom of the bug and 
musquito in one, and to be more 
painful than either. I was in- 


formed, on enquiry, that this in- 
sect 
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sect was peculiar to Bosra, and 
failed not to select strangers for 
its feast in preference to those 
who were old residents of the 
place, which was the reason, pro- 
bably, of so little pains being 
taken to use precautions against it. 

* About 200 yards to the west 
of the castle of Mezereebe, is a 
lake called Ras-el-Bezhy. It is 
the source from whence issues the 
ancient stream of the Hieromax, 
or, as it is now called by the Arabs, 
Shereeaht Mandoor, from the 
latter being the name, as I was 
assured, ofa celebrated chief who 
once governed the whole of the 
tract through which that stream 
runs, from its source at Meze- 
reebe, to its outlet into the Jordan, 
near the southern extremity of the 
Sea of Tiberias. The lake is 
about a mile in circumference; it 
has a small grass-covered islet in 
the centre, and an abundance of 
fish in its waters, equal in size and 
not inferior in beauty to the gold 
and silver fishes which are kept 
suspended in glass globes in Eng- 
land. ‘The water is sweet and 
transparent, and the lake never 
dries. All around its margin are 
seen large round masses of the 
black porous stone before de- 
scribed, which are in equal abund- 
ance also at the outlet of the stream 
that issues from it, near the hot 
springs of the Hami. These black 
masses are all separate and un- 
connected with each other, each 
being rounded like the large stones 
on asea-beach; and masses of the 
same size and form were seen by 
us scattered over every part of 
the plain that we had yet traversed 


eo 
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since Our entering the Hauran. 
The stream that issues from the 
lake flows in nearly a westerly 
direction, with few windings, til] 
it empties itself, at the spot al- 
ready indicated, into the Jordan, 
which is considered to be about 
fifteen hours’ journey from hence, 
ina W. S. W. direction,” 

The whole of this part of the 
country is covered with strange 
remains of the antiquities of vari- 
ous people. Corinthian architec- 
ture lies mingled with that which 
appears to be Saracenic; and 
Christian and Mahometan crum- 
ble together; and some remains 
seem to be of still more ancient 
dates than the oldest of these. 
*Near a place called Dahhil, is the 
ruins of a great Roman aqueduct ; 
and Mr. B. continues : 

** From hence, in half an hour 
after passing the aqueduct, we saw 
the town of Ikketeeby on our left, 
at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile. Rising from among its 
dwellings was seen a square tower 
with the appearance of a pyramidal 
base, like the one before described 
at Dahhil, but we were not suffi- 
ciently near to it to speak with 
certainty on this subject. A few 
minutes after this, we entered a 
place named Gherba, which is also 
called the town of Job, from a tra- 
dition that the prophet Job was 
born and resided here, and that 
this was the scene of his histor) 
as detailed in the sacred volume. 

* On our way from Mezereebe 
to this place, we had passed in 
sight of several towns, to the south- 
ward of our route, among which 
were El-Draah, or Idderahh*, 


: * o> - : . > Wish 
Chis is thought to be the city of Edrei, so frequently mentioned in the Jew! 
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large town with a high square 
tower, appearing at the distance of 
four or five miles off like the 
tower of Oomel-Russas, or that in 
the valley of Adjeloon. Idderahh 
is, however, now entirely deserted, 
and the inhabitants have taken re- 
fuge at Gherbee. This migration 
of persons from one town to ano- 
ther is said to be frequent through- 
out the whole of the Hauran, in 


consequence of the incursions of 


the Arabs belonging to the tribes 
of Beni Hassan, Beni Ibn Saood, 
Beni Saiide, and others, who come 
down from the eastern mountains 
in large bodies, and scour the plains 
below from one end to the other. 
We were assured that, only a week 
since, a party of 300 Arabs had 
come down from the hills, and 
taken off from Rimzah, one of the 
largest towns here, and in the 
sacred way of the Derb-el-Had), 
or road of the pilgrims from Da- 
mascus to Mecca, upwards of 100 
head of cattle, in horses, oxen, 
and sheep; and this was said to 
be no unfrequent occurrence ; in 
so unprotected a state are the 
lives and property of individuals 
residing in these parts, and so in- 
secure also is the whole of the 
country for travellers, whether 
journeying on business or for 
pleasure. 

On entering the 
Gherbee, I noticed small enclo- 
sures, like meadows, for the flocks, 
with a sort of watch-house built 
in the centre of each for the shep- 
herds, who remain in them night 
aml day, relieving each other by 

watches, for the purpose of guard- 
ing their herds from secret depre- 
dation, as well as to give the 
alarm in case of open attack. 

“ In passing by a heap of ruins, 
among which were some sculp- 
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tured blocks, I remarked one with 
an inscription on it, almost obli- 
terated. The characters were cer- 
tainly neither Arabic, Greek, nor 
the Hebrew now in use, but rather 
resembled some of the old in- 
scriptions in unknown characters 
found in India, and _ particularly 
like some of those on the caves of 
Kenneri, in Salsette, near Bombay. 
As I remembered the great interest 
excited by the written characters 
at Mount Mokatteb, near the 
Desert of Sinai, from which the 
learned in Europe hoped to obtain 
some light as to the lost character 
of the original Hebrew, from 
which the Chaldaic is now used, I 
was particularly desirous of alight- 
ing to copy this inscription, four or 
five lines of which, at least, were 
tolerably distinct, and with some 
patience might have been accu- 
rately transcribed; but my guides 
resisted this most strenuously, as 
we were now in a town of 400 
Mohammedans, with only four 
Christians in the whole place, at 
the house of one of which we were 
to alight: and this being known, 
we should be sure by such a step 
to attract a crowd around us, and 
be ill-treated as infidels and sor- 
cerers. IL was obliged, therefore, 
to yield to their refusal, and de- 
scending into the lower part of the 
town, with ruined dwellings on 
each side of our road, we alighted 
at the house of my old guide Abu 
Farah’s friend.’ 

‘This extract is in several ways 
interesting —from its references to 
spots made sacred by scripture 
and tradition; from its picture of 
Arab manners, even in what we 
may style domestic intercourse ; 
but, above all, from its showing 


what lights upon the early history 
of mankind may here be found, 
and 
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and the difficulties likely to be 


encountered, in endeavouring to 
transport them whither they might 
shine with advantage. Mr. Buck- 
ingham next relates the accom- 
modation they received, and the 
whole appears to us to be intel- 
ligent deserving of quotation. 
He says, 

“ Our horses were taken care 
of, and we were conducted into 
a large room of about forty feet 
long by fifteen broad, and twelve 
feet high, with a raised space at 
one end about fifteen feet square, 
as if 
beds, and the lower part of the 
room set apart for animals, as 
there were troughs for food and 
water on each side. The whole 
of the masonry of this edifice was 
extremely solid, the stones being 
in general five and six feet in 
length, squarely hewn, and closely 
united, and the posterns and ar- 
chit-aves of the doorways were 
each of one solid stone hewn into 
a square form. It was evident, 
too, that the door itself had once 
been of stone, as the marks of the 
pivots for hinges, and the aper- 
ture for receiving the bolt, exactly 
as those at the tombs of Oom Kais, 
still remained ; the original door 
had been removed, however, and 
its place was now supplied by a 
wooden one. ‘The whole of the 
roof or ceiling was constructed of 
stone, the largest of the beams 
being of one solid piece, stretching 
across from wall to wall, and of 
corresponding thickness, as in the 
colossal temples of Egypt, and 
the intervals filled up by shorter 
stones like rafters and planking, 
making the whole one solid mass 
of stone. It appears to have been 
the same cause that led to this 


mode .of building both in Egypt 


for the accommodation of 
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and the Hauran, namely, the total 
absence of good building timber 
in both these countries ; for in al! 
our route of to-day we had not 
seen’ in any point of direction a 
single tree, nor even a bush of 
any size ppon the ground. In its 
general character, the plain of the 
Hauran resembles those of Belkah 
to the south-east of Assalt, and 
Esdraelon in Galilee, in having 
gentle elevations, the same level 
being no where of long continua- 
tion, though still not so much 
above or below each other as to 
destroy its general character of an 
irregular and undulating plain, in 
which there is nothing that de- 
serves to be called a hill on its 
whole surface. The eminences 
that here and there break its con- 
tinuity are mostly small veins of 
rock projecting above the surface, 
and these appear to have been se- 


lected in all cases for the sites of 


towns, for the sake of securing a 
commanding position, a freer air, 
a dryer soil, and convenient access 
to the materials of building, which, 
indeed, were thus close at hand. 
Of towns on eminences like these 
we saw at least thirty, in different 
points of bearing on our way from 
El-Hhussen to El-Gherbee, and 
particularly to the eastward of the 
latter. 

“ When our fire was lighted, 
the want of wood was supplied by 
using the dried dung of animals, 
which, with a small portion of 


charcoal, was the only kind of 


fuel procurable here. “At sun-set 
the camels of our host entered the 
room in which we were seated, and 
ranged themselves along, to the 
number of eight on each side, at 
the stone troughs before described. 
The height of the door of entrance, 


which was about seven feet, had 
struck 
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struck me at first as something 
unusual, since, in most of the towns 
to the westward, the height of the 
door is rather below than above 
the human stature, and passengers 
are generally obliged to stoop be- 
fore they can enter in. Here, 
however, the motive for increas- 
ing the height became evident, as 
in it present state it just admitted 
the entrance of the camels, and 
was no doubt originally construct- 
ed for that purpose, so as to admit 
them under shelter at night, and 
secure them from the incursions 
of the neighbouring Arabs. This 
flat country must always have been 
a country of camels, from the 
earliest ages : and these rooms for 
their reception might have been 
of very high antiquity, for the 
nature of the materials of which 
they were built (there being no 
wood whatever, and nothing else 
of a perishable nature used in their 
construction) made them in a man- 
ner indestructible. 

“ During our journey through 
the hills, we had seen only horses, 
mules, and asses, used as beasts 
of burden; but since we had en- 
tered the plain of the Hauran, we 
had met only camels, and these 
to the number of several hundreds 
in the course of one day. If this 
were really the land of Uz, and 
the town in which we now halted 
the place of Job’s residence, as 
tradition maintained, there could 
be no portion of all Syria or Pa- 
lestine, that I had yet seen, more 
suited to the production and main- 
tenance of the 7000 sheep, 3000 
camels, 500 yoke of oxen, and 500 
she asses, which are enumerated 
as forming the substance of this 
greatest of all the men of the 
East. (Job. i. 3.) At the present 
day, there is no man, probably, 
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with such herds and flocks for his 
portion; but these are still, as 
they were in the earliest times, the 
great wealth of the men of sub- 
stance in the country; and it is as 
common now as it appears to have 
been when the history of Job was 
written, to describe a man of con- 
sideration in these plains by the 
number of his flocks and herds 
rather than by any other less 
ible indication of wealth.” 

This plain is, indeed, the granary 
of Syria; and its population a 
ruddy, fresh, cleanly, and fine 
race. 

“ T learnt that there was not a 
single town of all the many to the 
eastward of us (of which those 
named were but a small portion) 
which was now peopled, the only 
inhabitants of this deserted region 
being the birds of the air, and the 
beasts of the field ; among which, 
lizards, partridges, vultures, and 
ravens were all that I saw, but the 
wolf, the hyena, and the jackall 
are said to abound. Some of the 
Great Desert tribes of the Arabs 
occasionally visit this country to 
the eastward, for the sake of the 
water and verdure which they oc- 
casionally find for their camels 
and flocks after the rains; and 
then, as I was assured, it often 
happens that a person might, in 
peaceable times, go right across 
the whole country from west to 
east, passing from tribe to tribe 
without danger, provided he were 
well assured of protection from 
the first tribe, from whom he 
might obtain his safe conveyance 
to the next beyond it, and so on; 
a journey that would well reward 
the enterprise of any European 
traveller who might have the in- 
clination, the means, and the 
power to accomplish it. 


At pre- 
sent, 
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sent, however, the great body of 


the Wahabees of Nejed had so 
spread themselves from the bor- 
ders of the Hedjaz up to the 
highest parts of the desert beyond 
Palmyra, and close to the culti- 
vated country on the edge of Asia 
Minor, that there was no security 
for any one; the whole Desert, 
as it might be called, being ina 
state of war. It is to be hoped, 
however, that on the first favour- 
able occasion, some intelligent 
traveller will be induced to make 


the attempt, in the course of 


which he would be able to explore 
every part of the celebrated do- 
minions of Og the king of Bashan, 
of which this place of Salghud was 
one of the principal, and do much 


to elucidate the early books of 
Scripture, by an examination of 


the ruins of the ‘ threescore cities, 
all the region of Argob, the king- 
dom of Og in Bashan,’ which 
cities ‘were fenced with high 
walls, gates, and bars, besides 
unwalled towns a great many.’— 
(Deut. ui. 1 to 10.) 

‘As this has been named 
Scripture as the land of the giants, 
and even the dimensions of the 
iron bedstead of their king have 
been given, which was kept in 
Rabbath of the children of Am- 
mon, as a memorial, and was there 
referred to by the writer of Deu- 
teronomy (ui. 11.), there is no 
part of the country wherein this 
inquiry as to the probable stature 
of man in the early ages of which 
the Scripture speaks, could be 
carried on with greater proba- 
bility of success than here*; 
where the proverbial expression 
of there being ‘three hundred 
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and sixty-six ruined towns,’ now 
commonly used by the natives of 
these parts when speaking of 
many other districts of the coun- 
try beyond Jordan, may be uttered 
with less exaggeration than in any 
other quarter to which I had 
yet heard it applied; so thickly 
strewed is every part of this in- 
teresting region with the vestiges 
of former strength and abundant 
population.” 

Having traced his steps back to 
Gheryeh, the author gives other 
curious particulars relating to this 
ancient site of human existence 
and effort. 

* In the course of the evening 
we removed from the house in 
which our party first assembled, 
to the one adjoining it, which was 
larger, without an occupant. This 
gave me an opportunity of ob- 
serving that the folding stone 
door of the first house, which was 
of the same description as those 
seen in the most ancient buildings, 
and at the entrance of Roman 
tombs, was fifteen inches thick, 
from which some idea may be 
formed of these ponderous masses, 
how unwieldy they must be to 
open and shut, and with what 
propriety they might be enume- 
rated under the terms of ‘ gates 
and bars,” when speaking of the 
strength of the three-score cities 
of Og the king of Bashan ; as these 
ponderous doors of stone were all 
closed on the inside with bars 
going horizontally or perpendi- 
cularly across them, and the whole 
edifice even to the beams and roof 
being of stone also, must have 
rendered them almost inaccessible 
to any but the battering-ram or 


* See, for further mention of Salchah, (or eT, as it is now pronounced) Deut. u 


; Joshua, xii. 5. xiii. 12; and 1 Chron. v. 
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cannon. ‘This also appeared to 
me as another proof of the very 
high antiquity of most of the towns 
and buildings as We now saw 
them (notwithstanding the pecu- 
liar marks of Koman and Sara- 
cenic work about them which 
might well be subsequently added), 
from their accurate correspondence 
with the descriptions in the ear- 
liest books of the Scriptures: for 
such buildings must have been 
impossible to be destroyed and 
swept away entirely to give place 
to others, without infinitely more 
labour and cost than it would take 
to make them the abodes of all 


future successors; while each 
race of their occupiers might 


make such additions, improve- 
ments, and ornaments, as suited 
their own style of taste, leaving 
the more solid parts of the struc- 
ture just as they found them, and 
as they are likely to endure, as 
memorials of the highest antiquity 
for ages yet to come. In the 
house adjoining us, to which our 
party retired, | remarked a cen- 
tral fire-place, with massy stone 
beams forming the roof, pointed 
arches, and extremely solid ma- 
sonry throughout. 

“ Among other matters related 
during the evening, I learnt that 
the seven largest towns of the 
Hauran were appropriated to the 
seven days of the week, and that 
each bore the name of the day on 
which it held a market or fair ; 
the round of the week being com- 
pleted by each town holding a 
market once in seven days; 80 
that during every day of the week 
there was a market or fair in some 
one or other of the seven, which 
being regularly observed was ac- 
curately known and attended as 
occasion required.” 
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Ezra is full of the monuments 
of old times. One is a curious 
old mosque : 

“Some of the arches rest on 
square pillars of masonry, and 
others on small circular columns 
of basalt. One of these pillars is 
formed wholly of one piece of 
stone, including petite shaft, 
and capital: and near it is a curi- 
ous double column, the pedestals 
of which are in one piece, the 
shafts each composed of two 
pieces, and the two capitals with 
their plinths all formed out of one 
block. ‘These pillars are not large, 
and are only distant from each 
other, as they stand, about a hu- 
man span. They are right oppo- 
site to the door of entrance into 
the mosque, and we were assured 
that it was a general belief among 
the Mohammedans here, that 
whoever could pass through these 
pillars unhurt, was destined for 
heaven, and whoever could not, 
might prepare either to reduce 
his bulk, or expect a worse fate 
in hell. ‘The pieces forming the 
shaft are united by a layer of 
melted lead used as a cement, and 
now visible. 

‘*‘ This is another instance to add 
to the several others already enu- 
merated in the ‘ Travels in Pales- 
tine,’ of the prevalence of a notion, 
probably founded on a literal in- 
terpretation of what must have 
meant in a figurative sense by 
Christ, who says, ‘ Straight is the 
gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it.’ Mat. vii. 14. But 


the notion is not exclusively chris- 
tian: it appears to be common to 
all religions. 

“It may not be unworthy of re- 
mark, that in Ezra, all the dwell- 
ings of the christians are marked 

with 
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with the emblem of their faith on 
the portals of their doors, as if for 
the guidance of some destroying 
angel that they expected to pass 
through their town, and spare 
those whose dwellings were so dis - 
tinguished, as among the children 
of Israel of old. 

“In the stony district of Ledjah, 
which begins about here, and ex- 
tends from hence to the northward 
and eastward, are said to be 366 
ruined towns, and a sea (bahr) of 
of inscriptions. ‘These expressions, 
which are quite suited to the ex- 
aggerating taste of an Arab, only 
mean, however, that there are a 
great number of each. In the same 
manner | was assured by one of 
our party, who had been in Egypt, 
that in Belled Massr were 366 
districts, and in each district 366 
peopled towns; to which he added, 
that having seen Englishmen there, 
he learnt that they had always 366 
suits of clothes, or one for every 
day in the year: an impression, no 
doubt, occasioned by the frequent 
changes of garments among the 
English, a practice almost wholly 
unknown among the Arabs, who 
after they put on a new garment 
rarely leave it off till it is worn 
eut and finally done with. The 
people of the Hauran, generally, 
and those residing on its eastern 
border more particularly, never 
having seen the sea, are struck 
with wonder and admiration at 
descriptions of large ships and the 
details of a sea lite. Even here, 
however, they are not satisfied 
with bare facts, however surprising 
these may be, but constantly en- 
deavour to engraft on these, some- 
thing of a more exaggerated na- 
ture, so powerful is their passion 
for the marvellous. As an illus- 
tration of this, when asked by one 
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of our party what was the greatest 
number of cannon I had ever seen 
mounted in one ship, and replying 
120, my guide, the Mallim Georgis, 
insisted that I was far below the 
mark, declaring most solemnly 
that he had, with his own eyes, 
seen 200 pieces of cannon dis- 
charged from one side only of Sir 
Sydney Smith’s ship at Acre, and 
200 from the other side at the same 
instant of time! He also asserted 
that Mohammed Ali, the pasha of 
Egypt, had lately sent from that 
country to the Hedjaz, in Arabia, 
100 karat of soldiers, each karat 
being 100,000! supporting his 
assertions with the most solemn 
declarations of their truth. This 
feature of exaggeration, an inse- 
parable companion of ignorance, 
is prevalent among all classes, and 
can only be cured by increased 
information diffused among the 
community generally, to enable 
them to distinguish truth from 
falsehood.” 

From Ezra to Damascus the 
itinerary presents nothing remark- 
able. At the convent of catholic 
christians here, the traveller was 
most hospitably received. He 
tells us that, after riding through 
a single street for half an hour, 
and then turning through others 
for as long a space, he was kindly 
welcomed by the president, a na- 
tive of Spain ; and he adds, 

“While a supper of fresh fish 
was preparing, a suit of clean gar- 
ments was brought to me from one 
of the christian merchants residing 
near the convent, and I enjoyed a 
pleasure not to be described in 
throwing off clothes which had 
never been changed for thirty 
days, though sleeping almost con- 
stantly on the bare ground. Ne'- 


ther was my pleasure less in de- 
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vouring witha zestalmost unknown 
before, the fresh fish, soft bread, 
and excellent wine of Lebanon set 
before me for my evening repast. 
An excellent apartment was given 
up to my exclusive use, containing 
a good bed, a sofa, table, chairs, 
and drawers, witha dressing-room 
and closet adjoining, and a window 
opening into a paved court below, 
in which was a fine clear fountain 
and several orange trees, besides 
a passage leading to an open ter- 
race, whereon I might uninter- 
ruptedly enjoy the morning and 
evening air. I had scarcely ever 
before enjoyed so sudden and com- 
plete a transition from all the 
sufferings and privations of a bar- 
barous and almost savage mode of 
life to the pleasures and abundance 
of a civilized and social state of 
existence. I was, indeed, so deeply 
impressed with the feeling of en- 
joyment, that it absorbed all other 
considerations, except the wish 
that I could surround myself with 
those friends who were dearest to 
me in the world, and liye with 
them in peace and retirement at 
Damascus for ever. 


6. A Picture of Greece in 1825: 
being the Journals of James 
Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, 
and W. H. Humphreys, Esq. ; 
written during their recent visits 
to that Country. 


“ Trade seems totally destroyed 
at Napoli: before 1821, it was the 
dept of all the produce of Greece, 
and carried on a most extensive 
commerce in sponges, silk, oil, 
wax, and wines; it now possesses 
merely a little traffic in the impor- 
tation of the necessaries of life. 
The shops, like those of Tripo- 
lizza, are crowded with arms and 
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re apparel, and the inhabi- 
tants all carry either the Frank or 
Albanian armed costume. The 
climate is bad, and the place has 
been frequently ravaged by the 
plague, which, in one instance, to- 
wards the latter end of the last 
century, reduced the population 
from 8 to 2000. 

“ The unusual filth of the streets, 
and its situation, at the foot of a 
steep hill, which prevents the air 
from having full play to carry the 
effuvia arising from it, together 
with the habitual dirty habits of 
an overstocked population, con- 
stantly attracted round the seat of 
the government, subject it to al- 
most continual epidemic fevers ; 
which, both in the last winter, and 
at this moment, have committed 
dreadful ravages. Its climate is, 
in fact, at all times thick and un- 
healthy, and far inferior to that of 
Athens, or of many of the towns 
in the interior of the Morea... .. 

** On walking out of the gates 
towards the Palamede, I was struck 
with a spectacle which I did not 
expect to have met with in a 
country possessing the religion and 
professing the charity of chris- 
tians. In the outer passes of the 
fortification, lay the bodies of two 
Arabs, putrifying under a burning 
sun, and within one hundred yards 
of the inhabited part of the town; 
the religion or prejudices of the 
Greeks not even permitting them 
to cast a little earth over the bones 
of their infidel enemies :—such 
is one of the many thoughtless 
causes of the unhealthy climate of 
Napoli di Romania. Such instances 
show the wide field for the friendly 
exertions of their fellow christians, 
in the amelioration of the degraded 
character of the Greeks; and show 


but too clearly the malignity of a 
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war where vengeance does not 
even cease with life; whilst they 
prove the utter impossibility of 
any accommodation between the 
two nations, or of ever again 
uniting them under the same go- 
vernment, whilst such a repulsive 
hatred breathes in either breast. 
..+. Perhaps the most sin- 
a character amongst all the 
reek legislators is the minister 
of the interior. His name is Gre- 
gorius Flessa, by profession a 
priest; and having, in the early 
part of his life, been steward of a 
monastery, (€«atoc) he is now ge- 
nerally known by the two names 
of Gregorius Dikaios, and Pappa 
Flessa. <A naturally vicious dis- 
position had early given him a 
distaste for his profession, and, on 
the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, he joined the standard of his 
country as a military volunteer. 
Having manifested his bravery on 
many occasions, he was at length 
promoted to a command, and in 


several actions conducted himself 


with distinguished courage. He 
now totally abandoned the mitre 
and the robe for the more con- 
genial employments of the army 
and the state ; and, at length, after 
a series of active and valuable ser- 
vices, he was appointed by the 
government to be minister of the 
interior. Here, with ample means, 
he gave unbridled license to his 
natural disposition. His only vir- 
tue is an uncorrupted patriotism, 
which has all along marked his 
character, and has gained him the 
confidence of the government, 
whilst they despise its possessor. 
Such a character, though in an 
office of trust, is by no means a 
popular man. The scandal which 
the open commission of the most 
glaring immoralities has brought 
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upon his original profession, has 
entailed upon him the contempt of 
all parties, though his diplomatic 
abilities, if artitice and cunning 
may deserve that name, added to 
his patriotism and bravery, have 
secured him the good will of the 
government. 

“OF the minister of justice, 
Teotochi, little more is known, 
than that he was obliged to ab- 
scond from the lonian islands, for 
some fraudulent practices. The 
name of the minister of the police 
I have never heard, and from the 
abominable filth of the city, and 
the dilapidated condition of its 
streets, I fancy the office must be 
a sinecure. 

10th April, ( Sunday. )—To-day 
being the festival of Easter, Na- 
poli presented a novel appearance, 
viz. a clean one. ‘This feast, as 
the most important in the Greck 
church, is observed with particular 
rejoicings and respect. Lent hav- 
ing ceased, the ovens were crowded 
with the preparations for banquet- 
ing. Yesterday, every street was 
reeking with the blood of lambs 
and goats; and to-day, every 


house was fragrant with odours of 


pies and baked meats. All the 
inhabitants, in festival array, were 
hurrying along to pay their visits 
and receive their con,;atulations : 
every one, as he met his friend, 
saluted him with a kiss on each 
side of his face, and repeated the 
words, Xpicorog aveorn * Christ is 
risen.’ ‘The day was spent in re- 
joicings in every quarter ; the guns 
were fired from the batteries, and 
every moment the echoes of the 
Palamede were replying to the in- 
cessant reports of the pistols and 
tophaics of the soldiery. On 
these occasions the Greeks (whe- 
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ball, or for the purpose of making 
a louder report, I know not) always 
discharge their arms with a bullet: 
frequent accidents are the conse- 
quence. To-day, one poor fel- 
low was shot dead in his window, 
and a second severely wounded 
by one of these random shots. In 
the evening a grand ceremony 
took place in the square: all the 
members of the government, after 
attending divine service in the 
church of St. George, met oppo- 
site the residence of the executive 
body ; the legislative, as being the 
most numerous, took their places 
ina line, and the executive pass- 
ing along them from right to left, 
kissing commenced with great vi- 
gour, the latter body embracing 
the former with all fervour and 
affection. Amongst such an in- 
triguing factious senate as the 
Greek legislation, it requires little 
calculation to divine that the 
greater portion of these saluta- 
tions were Judas’s kisses.” 

The notices of Hydra and the 
Greek fleets are well worthy of 
attention. 

Hydra, Saturday, May 2\st.— 
Three fire-ships, which have been 
lately fitted up, were this morning 
to sail to join the squadron, which 
is now cruising off Cape Matapan. 
Anxious to see something of the 
economy and management of the 
celebrated Greek fleet, I accepted 
the offer of one of their captains, 
to conduct me to the ship of 
Miaulis, for whom I was furnished 
with letters from his family. Be- 
fore starting, I obtained permission 
from the government of Hydra, 
to visit the rebel chiefs confined 
on the island. They have lately 
been brought down from their re- 
sidence in the lofty monastery to 
a house in the town, where they 
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are confined under the care of a 
guard of Roumeliots. 

“The generality of them ex- 
hibit nothing sien in their ap- 
pearance, being, like the rest of 
their countrymen, wild, savage- 
looking soldiers, clad in tarnished 
embroidered vests, and dirty junc- 
tanellas. Colocotroni was, how- 
ever, easily distinguished from the 
rest by his particularly savage and 
wiiiienal air: his person is low, 
but built like a Hercules, and his 
short bull-neck was surmounted 
by a head rather larger than pro- 
portion warranted; which, with 
its shaggy eye-brows, dark mus- 
tachios, unshorn beard, and raven 
hair falling in curls over his shoul- 
ders, formed a complete study for 
a painter. 

“ He had formerly been in the 
service of the English, in the 
[onian islands, as a serjeant of 
guards; and spoke with peculiar 
pride of his acquaintance with 
several British officers. By some 
circumstance he had become ac- 
quainted with the character of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and took occasion 
to speak of him, not in the most 
flattering terms of eulogy. He 
was in high spirits at the prospect 
of his liberation ; a measure which 
is not, as yet, abandoned; his 
ideas of the state of the war, and 
his means of liberating the coun- 
try, were, however, rather wild. 
He totally discountenanced the or- 
ganizing of regular troops, a mea- 
sure which, he said, could never 
be successfully accomplished in 
Greece; since, not only the preju- 
dices, but the inclination of a peo- 
ple strongly attached to their own 
customs, were opposed to it. His 


plan was, in the first place, by the 
most vigorous measures (which he 
declared at length) to dispossess 
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the enemy of the few holds which 
they still retained in the country, 
and regularly as they should fall 
into the hands of the government 
to destroy every fortress, preserv- 
ing only one of the most impor- 
tant, which was to be kept as the 
residence of the senate. By this 
means the enemy were to be de- 
prived of all power of remain- 
ing, Or retaining any position in 
the country; whilst the Klefts 
and their followers, as heretofore, 
would still be able to hold the 
mountains, and rout every force 
which could successively be sent 
against them. On objecting, how- 
ever, that this means of retaining 
the country would be a dead 
weight on the progress of civil 
improvement, he said, that poli- 
tical security was first to be at- 
tended: to, and civilization would 
follow in time; that this would 
make the nation warriors, and 
serve to maintain their dauntless 
spirit in its native vigour. Tactics 
might render them Frank soldiers, 
but this would retain them Greeks. 
He seems very confident of his 
ability to drive out the Egyptians, 
if only set at hberty, and again 
shebk at the head of his Arcadians. 

Mr. E. states—“ Having this 
morning removed, with Count 
Gamba, to apartments assigned us 
by the government in the palace 
of the late Pacha, we had, shortly 
after a visit from an old Reume- 
liot, Captain Demetrius, who had 
been attached to Lord Byron. On 
seeing Gamba, he embraced him 
with sincere affection; and imme- 
diately, on mentioning Byron, burst 
into tears, saying, that in him he 
had lost a father, and Greece her 
truest fries. His language, in 
speaking of him, was at once feel- 
ing and poetical, In describing 
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the —_— which Byron’s fame had 
created in the heart of the Greeks, 
he said, that as soon as they un- 
derstood that a great English ef- 
fendi was coming to assist them, 
they awaited his arrival like young 
swallows for their mother; ‘ and 
he came, and he gave his counsels, 
and his fortune, and his life; and 
when he died, we felt like men 
suddenly struck with blindness, 
when the only thing that could 
equal our sorrow for his loss, was 
our perplexity for the future.’ 

* Such are universally the terms 
in which I have heard Byron men- 
tioned, which proves that the 
Greeks have, at least, the merit of 
thankfulness to their benefactors ; 
though their enemies will say that, 
on this occasion, their regret arises 
rather from disappointment than 
from gratitude.” 

What their characteris in another 
respect we are grieved to show by 
the two following quotations: — 

** It was late on the night of the 
5th instant, (says our author, while 
relating the circumstances of his 
cruise with the Greek fleet) that 
we came to anchor at Milo, and 
six days elapsed ere we again 
sailed for Candia. This annoying 
delay was oceasioned, partly by two 
days of stormy weather, but chiefly 
by the indolence and ill conduct of 
the seamen, who, once on shore, 
and freed from any restraint, were 
in no hurry to return to their re- 
spective vessels, but remained on 
the island ; where they committed 
such excesses, that complaints were 
daily reaching the admiral, and on 
the night before we started, a large 
demand was made by some unfor- 
tunate shopkeepers of the town, 


for the injury sustained by the pil- 


lage of their goods. 
Another circumstance occurred 
during 
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vas our stay, which, while it 
strongly depicts the ferocious cha- 
racter of the Hydriots, inherent to 
their Albanian blood, and their in- 
vincible hatred to the Turks, may 
serve also as an instance of the 
anarchy and insubordination of the 
captains. 

“Zacca’s si.ip, whilst cruising off 
Candia, had overhauled a French 
brig sailing from one port of the 
island to another, on board which 
they found three Turks, with a 
little Greek boy, who had been 
made a slave to one of the party. 
They were instantly made prison- 
ers, and their property divided 
amongst the crew; whilst they were 
brought on board Zacca’s ship to 
Milo. On Sunday morning the 
captain came on board Miaulis’ 
brig, and, calling me aside, told 
me he had got a treat for me; that, 
at twelve o'clock, he meant to take 
his prisoners ashore, and put them 
to death, and, if I chose, I might 
make one of the party in this ex- 
ecution. I immediately declared 
my abhorrence and detestation of 
such a proceeding, and urged 
every argument to induce him 
to spare their lives, at least 
till condemned by the govern- 
ment at Hydra: my words, how- 
ever, were of no avail, and only 
served to irritate him, by my at- 
tempting, as he said, to interfere 
in his right to treat his prisoners 
as he pleased. 

“I then applied to the admiral, 
whe declared his disapprobation 
of such barbarous proceedings, and 
his determination to prevent it. 
He, accordingly, spoke to Zacca, 
and ordered him to desist from 
his savage intention. Zacca made 
some hasty reply, and, after finish- 
ing his business on board, returned 
to his own ship. Confident that 
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their lives were to be spared, 
I accompanied Miaulis’ secre 
when he went, by the admiral’s 
orders, to interrogate the prisoners 
as to the state of their country. 
They consisted of a venerable- 
looking old man, at least sixty 
years of age, and with a snowy 
beard flowing on his breast; the 
others, a young man of .ordinary 
appearance, and an Albanian of 
immense stature and commanding 
air, They declared that they were 
merchants, as their goods would 
prove, and were proceeding on their 
affairs, from Candia to Suda, at 
the time they were captured, 

“On announcing to them that 
they were to be sent to Napoli, 
and not massacred immediately, as 
the sailors had intimated, the poor 
creatures could scarcely express 
their joy; and would have kissed my 
feet in their transport. Zacca did 
not make his appearance, and we 
immediately afterwards went on 
shore. The following morning I 
received a note from Mr. Allen, 
the American gentleman who had 
been in Psamado's ship at Nava- 
rino, and was now on board the 
same vessel with the prisoners. 
It was to inform me that shortly 
after our departure, Zacca came 
upon deck, and gave orders for 
the execution of the Turks: which 
was performed in the most cw 4 
manner, They first bound the 
poor wretches to the mast, and 
beat them to mummy with knotted 
ropes; then slinging them over 
the side, so as not to soil the 
decks, stabbed them to death from 
the boats,—the conduct of the 
sailors and captain, during the 
whole affair, being too diabolical 
for description. 

“ On its coming to Miaulis’ ears, 
he immediately gave the business 
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an investi n; which, however, 
ended in the sailors declaring that 
they had been ordered by the cap- 
tain, and the captain that he could 
not restrain the fury of the sailors, 
their indignation being roused by 
the representations of the little slave, 
who informed them of the cruelties 
inflicted on his parents by the Al- 
banian, and the inhuman treatment 
he had himself received afterwards. 
With no powers of punishment 
vested in him, Miaulis could only 
censure, in the strongest terms, 
the disgraceful conduct of the 
crew, and make a report to Hydra 
of the disobedience and cruelty of 
the captain.” 

But this event sinks into no- 
thing before the subjoined horrible 
account. 

* ( Hydra. ) June 25th.—I have, 
this day, been witness to a scene 
of slaughter, in Hydra, which 
must ever remain a stain upon 
the character of its inhabitants ; 
and, at the recollection of which, 
I yet shudder with involuntary 
horror. 

“T had made an agreement with 
the owner of a caique, which was 
to sail for Napoli di Romania in 
the evening; and accordingly, at 
four o'clock, I walked down to the 
Marino, and had my portmanteau 
stowed on board the boat, which 
was to get under weigh almost 
immediately. In the meantime 
I sat down with Mr. Masson, 
Canaris, and a few Hydriots, on 
the balcony of a coffee-house, to 
await the arrival of the Karavi- 
kyrios. Whilst here, a brig ar- 
rived from the fleet, and entered 
the harbour with a fair wind. It 
brought the disastrous intelligence, 
that the ship of Captain Atha- 
nasius Kreisi had been blown up 
a few days before, in the midst of 
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the fleet at Vathico; and himself, 
his brother, and sixty seamen de- 
stroyed. It appeared, from the 
evidence of one of the sailors who 
escaped with life, that the captain 
was that day to have had a few 
other commanders of the fleet to 
dinner ; and, in the hurry of his 
preperation, had struck a refractory 

urkish slave, who had been for 
some time on board. The wretch 
immediately went below, and, in 
his thirst for vengeance, set fire 
to the powder-magazine, and blew 
up himself, his captain, and ship- 
mates. 

“There is, perhaps, no spot in 
the world, where the ties of blood 
and clanship have more closely 
united the inhabitants, than at 
Hydra: and the sensation pro- 
duced by this event may be rea- 
dily conceived, when it is consi- 
dered, that every individual thus 
destroyed was connected inti- 
mately with almost the whole 
population, by birth, marriage, or 
the bonds of friendship ; and that, 
as the officers and crew of every 
ship are almost invariably related 
to each other, in a nearer or mere 
remote degree, a whole family, and 
that one of the ’ st distinguished, 
was thus, at a blow, eradicated 
from the midst of the community. 

“The news spread instantly, 
from end to end of the Marino ; 
and seemed to produce an extra- 
ordinary sensation. In a few mo- 
ments, from the balcony where I 
sat, my attention was attracted by 
the unusual commotion of the 
crowd below, which now consisted 
of 4 or 5000. They kept rushing 
backward and forward, but always 
tending towards the door of a 
monastery close by me ; one apart- 
ment of which served for the office 
of the Marino, and another for the 
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rison, in which were confined a 
arge number of Turkish captives. 
I asked a Hydriot, who sat beside 
me, what was the meaning of the 
commotion in the crowd; he re- 
plied with little emotion, ‘ perhaps 
going to kill a Turk.’ His words 
were scarcely uttered, when the 
door of the monastery, not twenty 
paces from me, was burst open, 
and a crowd rushed out, forcing 
before them a young Turk, of ex- 
tremely fine appearance; tall, 
athletic, and well-formed. But I 
shall never forget the expression 
of his countenance at this awful 
moment. He was driven out al- 
most naked, with the exception of 
a pair of trowsers,—his hands held 
behind his back,—his head thrust 
forwards,—and a hell of horror 
seemed depicted in his face. He 
made but one step over the 
threshold, when a hundred atag- 
hans were planted in his body. 
He staggered forward, and fell, 
a shapeless mass of blood and 
bowels, surrounded by a crowd of 
his enraged executioners, each 
eager to smear his knife with the 
blood of his victim. By this time, 
another wretch was dragged for- 
ward, and shared the same fate: 
another, and another followed, 
whilst I was obliged to remain a 
horrified spectator of the massacre ; 
as the defenceless wretches were 
butchered almost at the foot of the 
stairs by which I must have de- 
scended, in order to make my 
escape. Each was, in turn, driven 
beyond the door, and got a short 
run through the crowd, and fell 
piecemeal, till, at length, his car- 
case lost all form of humanity, 
beneath the knives of his enemies. 
Some few died bravely, never 
attempting to escape, but — 
on the spot, where they receiv 





the first thrust of the a : 
other weaker wretches are 
effort to reach the sea, through the 
crowd, but sunk down beneath a 
thousand stabs, screaming for 
mercy, and covering their faces 
with their gory hands. 

“In the meantime, I had got 
within the café, and closed the 
door and windows ; within, were a 
few of the young primates, who were 
sinking with shame and horror 
for the actions of their country- 
men; and the noble Canaris was 
lying on a bench, drowned in 
tears. Here I remained for some 
time ; till, taking advantage of a 
momentary pause in the scene 
below, I rushed down stairs, and 
escaped by a bye-path to my 
lodgings. During the whole 
course of the evening, the work 
of slaughter continued: after 
butchering every inmate of the 
prison, they brought out every 
slave from the houses, and from 
on board the ships in the harbour, 
and put all to death on the shore. 
During the course of the evening, 
upwards of 200 wretches were 
thus sacrificed to the fury of the 
mob; and, at length, wearied 
with blood, they dragged them 
down to the beach; and, stowin 
their carcases in boats, carri 
them round to the other side of the 
island, and flung them into the sea, 
where numbers of them were 
floating some days after, when 
Captain Spencer canes with the 
Naiad. During the continuance 
of all this scene, which lasted for 
many hours, no attempt was made 
by the primates to check the fury 
of the crowd. Perhaps they were 
awere of their inability ; but it is 
little to their honour that they did 
not, at least make an effort. on 
days after, on speaking of the 
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transaction, they merely said it 


was a di ful occurrence, and 
they were sorry it had happened ; 
but that, in fact, they had no means 
of keeping prisoners of war: thus 
indirectly admitting the justice of 
the deed, nor .even attempting to 
excuse their own non-interference. 
With the lower orders, there never 
appeared any si of remorse. 

hose who had been the perpe- 
trators of the deed, were never 
censured; nor was any investi- 
gation made of the affair; on the 
contrary, they walked about the 
streets as much applauded, and as 
highly esteemed, as if they had 
achieved some meritorious ser- 
vices: whilst those who had not 
participated in the murder spoke 
of it with complacency, and even 
approval. Some few of the sons 
of the primates were the only part 
of the population who seemed 
aware of the enormity of the deed ; 
and, whilst they condemned the 
conduct of their countrymen, they 
lamented deeply that such an ex- 
ample of applauded murder should 
be set to their children. 

“It happened, unfortunately, 
that no European ships were at 
Hydra at the moment; as their 
interference might have prevented 
this deed of shame. The story 
was, however, kept very secret : 
it was scarcely known, for some 
time, at Napoli di Romania; and 
an English gentleman was the 
first to inform C aptain Hamilton, 
of the Cambrian, <1 :*. several 
days after, though he had been 
lying at Napoli during the occur- 
rence. Captain Hamilton imme- 
diately sent off a vessel of war to 
Spezzia and Hydra, with orders to 
take on board any other slaves or 
captives who might have been 
spared, since the inhabitants did 
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not know how to treat their pri- 
soners.” 

Of the dissensions among the 
poner Greeks the public has 

eard much, but we were not 
aware of the treacherous and 
bloody extent to which they were 
carried. The murder of the dis- 
tinguished Chief of Livadia, Ulys- 
ses; and the attempt to assassi- 
nate Mr. Trelawney, who had 
married his sister, and, after his 
capture, maintained possession of 
his extraordinary cave, on Mount 
Parnassus, will somewhat elucidate 
these points. 

The death of Ulysses is thus 
described by Mr. Emerson : 

‘* A boat from Athens, has this 
morning brought the news of the 
death of Ulysses, which had oc- 
curred some days before. The 
unfortunate chieftain had been 
confined, since his capture, in the 
lofty Venetian tower on the Acro- 
polis. The story circulated is, 
that he had attempted to make his 
escape by a rope, which broke in 
his alle and he was dashed 
to pieces on the pavement at the 
base of the tower. But there are 
so many circumstances to confute 
the probability of this, that there 
can be no doubt that he has been 
secretly put to death by order of 
the government, and this story 
feigned, to cover their own imbe- 
cility in not daring openly to con- 
demn, or bring to trial, a man 
whom they still dreaded, and of 
whose guilt they were unable to 
produce convicting proofs. In 
the first place, the soldier who had 
the means of bringing to him such 
a length of rope, as would be suffi- 
cient to lower him a height of 
sixty or seventy feet, could as rea- 
dily have facilitated his escape by 
the ordinary means; and, se- 
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condly, Ulysses would no! have 
been so unwise as to attenpt an 
escape where this first and to him 
fatal step was by far the easiest ; 
as, even if he gained the ground in 
safety, he had still the guards to 
elude, and two strong gates and 
several walls to scale, before he 
could reach the edge of the pre- 
cipice, on which the citadel stands ; 
and which opposes a much more 
effective and terrific barrier to his 
further escape, than the height of 
the Venetian tower. However, 
his race is run; and the favourite 
élevé of Ali Pacha, and subsequent 
lord of Livadia, now lies a dis- 
honoured and branded traitor, in 
an obscure spot at the base of the 
Acropolis,” 

Of the attempt on Mr. Tre- 
lawney, it is told : 

“On the surrender of the ut- 
fortunate chieftain, (Ulysses,) he 
had retired to the cave on Mount 
Parnassus, which was still occu- 
pied by Ulysses’ family, and a few 
of his most faithful adherents: 
and here, in a fortress impreg- 
nable by nature, they continued 
to hold out against the soldiers of 
Goura, who sstill occupied the 
country in the vicinity of Par- 
nassus. 

* Amongst the inmates of the 
cavern was one Mr. Fenton, a 
native of Scotland ; who had ar- 
rived, a mere adventurer in Greece, 
last winter, when, during his inter- 
course with the European resi- 
dents in the Morea, he had proved 
himself totally divested of every 
principle or feeling ofa gentleman. 
He had even stooped so low as 
to offer himself to a person in 
power as the assassin of Ulysses, 
for a remuneration of a few dol- 
lars; I believe not more than 
sixty. The proposal had been 


accepted, but a disagreement in 
the terms, or some other circum- 
stance, had prevented its execu- 
tion. The publicity which Fenton 
had given to the depravity ef his 
character, among his country aen, 
rendering his residence with the 
Europeans impossible, an order 
from the government to leave 
Napoli di Romania determined 
him on joining the party of the 
very man whom he had offered to 
assassinate, and to whom his quar- 
rel with the government was a 
sufficient recommendation. He 
was accordingly received among 
the inmates of the cave, where 
Mr. Trelawney, almost totally se- 
parated from intercourse with his 
countrymen, was not aware of his 
despicable character. After the 
surrender of Ulysses, he had re- 
mained in the same _ situation; 
rather, however, as the dependant, 
than the companion of Trelawney, 
till, on the death of the chieftain, 
he formed the desperate resolu- 
tion of making himself master of 
the cave and its contents, which, 
by previous contract, were now 
the property of his benefactor. 
A few days before he made the 
attempt, the cave was visited by 
a young English gentleman, whose 
youth (nineteen) and romantic 
spirit [very romantic /| were easily 
prevailed on by Fenton to. become 
his accomplice, under a promise 
that, if successful, he should be 
made a prince of Livadia. It was 
in the latter end of June, (about 
the 25th,) that this young English- 
man arrived at the cavern; and 
four days after, Fenton proposed 
to him, after dinner, that they 
should fire at a target, whilst 
Trelawney stood umpire. As 
soon as T'relawney unsuspectingly 
advanced to examine their first 


shots, 
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shots, the conspirators both made 
their attempt at the same moment. 
Fenton's pistol missed fire; but 
the young Englishman's took ef- 
fect with two balls ; one of which, 
entering his back, passed out of 
his breast, and broke his right 
arm; whilst the second entered 
his neck, and, in its , shat- 
tered his jaw-bone. He fell im- 
mediately; but his attendants, 
alarmed at the reports of the 
pistols, rushed forward, and in- 
stantly poignarded Fenton, who 
died upon the spot. They then, 
by the direction of Trelawney, 
who still breathed, placed the 
Englishman in irons, at the recess 
of the cave. Totally deprived of 
the assistance of a _ surgeon, 
Trelawney’s recovery was long 
doubtful; but nature at length 
prevailed.”* 

* Let us (says Mr. E. very 
justly) compare all that has been 
urged to the rng of the 
miserable Greeks, with the causes 
that have produced their degre- 
dation; and the result must be, 
not hatred and abuse, but pity, 
mingled with astonishment that 
they are not a thousandfold more 
ohm than we find them, Far, 

owever, from coinciding with 
this sweeping condemnation of the 
race en masse, I will maintain that 
on examination of the traits of 
character peculiar to each district, 
we shall find the seeds of nume- 
rous virtues, however slightly de- 
veloped, still discernible under a 
mass of vices; and which, when 
properly cultivated, under an equi- 
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table government, cannot fail to 
raise the Greeks high in the scale 
of nations. 

“ By their southern neighbours, 
the Albanians have long ceased to 
be considered either Mussulmans 
or Greeks; their submission to 
Mahomet the Second, and sub- 
sequent embracing of Islamism, 
would naturally stamp them the 
former, whilst their country and 
warlike habits bear no _ resem- 
blance to the luxurious, sedentary 
habits of the Turks. They may, 
in fact, be considered as the con- 
necting link of the two religions, 
embued with all the treachery 
and duplicity of the followers of 
Mahomet, but still retaining the 
spirit of hospitality, bravery, and 
minor virtues of the Greeks. ‘I'o 
those succeed the Roumeliots, the 
inhabitants of what is now termed 
Eastern and Western Greece, 
comprising Attica, Livadia, and 
the territory south of Epirus and 
Thessaly : still mindful of their 
contests for freedom and religion, 
under their immortal Scanderbeg, 
they cling closely to that faith for 
which their fathers bled. And, 
though subject to the galling yoke 
of the Ottoman, they have still 
enjoyed a comparative freedom, 
amidst their rocks and mountains: 
nor have they ever submitted to 
enslave their souls by a base con- 
cession to his creed. Brave, open- 
hearted, and sincere, their valour 
is their slightest recommendation ; 
and the traveller who has claimed 
their hospitality, or the wretch 
who has thrown himeelf on their 


* Mr. T. was afterwards, though with difficulty, rescaed from Goura, by the Sparrow- 


hawk, Captain Stewart, and safely landed at Smyrna. 


“ Before his departure from 


the cavern, he had generously set the Englishman at liberty, in consideration of his 


youth, and from a regard for the feelings of his family, who are stated to be of the first 


respectability.” 
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protection, has ever met with suc- 
cour and security, beneath the 
arm of the Roumeliot Klefti. 

“In the Morea, a closer con- 
nexion with the Turks, and various 
minor causes, have produced a 
character less amiable and exalt- 
ed. The greater weight of their 
chains has rendered them crouch- 
ing and servile; and no where are 
the traces of slavery more visible, 
or more disgusting, than in the 
cringing, treacherous, low-spirited 
Moreot; who is, nevertheless, not 
totally divested of affection, grati- 
tude, and a hospitable wish to 
share his mat and humble meal with 
the stranger. In the Messenians, 
or natives of the south-western 
coast, the traits of debasement are 
peculiarly perceptible. It would 
appear that, from the earliest pe- 
riod, these unfortunate people had 
been doomed to be the scape-goats 
of the Peloponnesus, formerly 
ravaged by the Lacedemonians. 
They have, in latter times, fled to 
the mountains of Sparta, for pro- 
tection from the Turks. Sloth- 
ful and indolent by nature, they 
treat their wives with a want of 
feeling unequalled in Greece: 
and, while the sluggish master 
squats at his ease, to smoke his 
pipe and sip his coffee, the un- 
fortunate females perform all the 
drudgery of agriculture, and all 
the weightier domestic duties. 
Two singular exceptions are, how- 
ever, to be found in the Morea; 
the inhabitants of the district of 
Lalla, in Elis, and those of Maina, 
in the south-eastern promontory. 
The former are a colony of the 
Schypetan, or bandit peasantry, 


of Albania; who, for many ages, 
have been settled in this spot, and, 
during the reign of the Venetians, 
rendered them important service 
against the Turks : but in general 
were as prejudical to the Greeks 
as the Mussulmans. After the 
failure of the Russian expedition 
in 1770, they were joined by a 
fresh party of their countrymen, 
who had likewise abjured Mo- 
hammedanism ; and, though they 
turned their attention in some 
degree to agriculture, were prin- 
cipally maintained by their ra- 
vages on the properties and 
crops of their neighbours; with 
whom they never mingled, either 
in marriage, or even in common 
interest. Thus, to the present 
hour, they have lived a pure Al- 
banian colony in the very heart of 
the Morea; retaining all the fe- 
rocity and predatory habits of their 
forefathers, and a valour which 
has been often conspicuously 
proved in the scenes of the pre- 
sent revolution. 

‘“‘ Of the Mainotes, the descend- 
ants of the ancient Spartans, much 
has been written, and yet but little 
is known; the difficulty of pene- 
trating into a country inhabited 
by a bandit peasantry, Year by 
profession, has opposed an insu- 
perable bar to the investigation of 
travellers. ‘Those, however, who 
have succeeded in becoming ac- 
quainted with their habits, repre- 
sent them as possessed of the 
common virtue of barbarians — 
hospitality, and an unconquered 
bravery; but disgraced by nume- 
rous vices; and all, without ex- 
ception, robbers by sea or land.”* 


* Of their internal disputes, the following story is still related in the islands :—Two 
Mainotes, who had long shared, in common, the produce of their plunderings, chanced 
at length to quarrel about the division of the booty of a Venetian brig. Burning with 


resentment, both dreamed but of mutual vengeance; and one, (Theodore), ecising on . 


As 
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“ As to the Grecian army, the 
habits of the body who compose 
it, and the system by which it is 
regulated, are equally singular. 
Its commanders or capatani are 
such landholders, or others who 
possess a sufficient sum to main- 
tain from 10 to 150 soldiers, and 
adequate interest to procure a 
commission for embodying them. 
These leaders, however, are in 
general the most despicable and 
the worst enemies of their coun- 
try; making their rank and in- 
terest merely the instruments of 
their avarice. The number of 
troops in the Morea, for whom 
the government issue pay and ra- 
tions, is stated to be, in general, 
about 25,000; but I do not be- 
lieve, from all that I can learn, 
that in any instance they have 
equalled the half of that number ; 
the capitani making their returns 
to the extent of their credit, and 
in general pocketing one-half of 
the demanded sum. So that a 
man who claims pay for 150 sol- 
diers, cannot, perhaps, bring 80 
into the field. Of this system of 
fraud the government are well 
aware ; but, in the present state 
of affairs, they are so much in the 
power of the capitani, that no com- 
pulsive measures dare to be taken 
to produce a reform. Each sol- 


dier, or palikari, on joining his 
capitani is expected to come fur- 
nished with his arms and capote : 
the former usually consist of a 
pair of pistols, an ataghan, a to- 
phaic, or long gun, and sometimes 
a sabre. ‘They are, however, 
bound by no laws or military re- 
gulations, and merely follow or 
obey a leader, as long as well paid 
or comfortable in his service; he 
having no power to enforce obe- 
dience during his almost nominal 
command, or to compel his soldiers, 
beyond the limit of their plea- 
sure, to remain under his orders. 
It is no unusual thing for the com- 
pany of a capitan to assemble 
round his quarters, for the pur- 
pose of tumultuously demanding, 
and enforcing by the bastinado, 
an increase or arrears of pay ; or, 
on the eve of an important move- 
ment, to find that his soldiers have 
gone off during the night, to at- 
tend to the safety of their families, 
or the celebration of a festival. 
As to their conduct in the field, 
they will never oppose an enemy, 
unless obliged by necessity, with- 
out the shelter of their tambours 
or low trenches; or without crouch- 
ing behind a rock, from whence 
they can have a protected aim at 
their foe. The Turks too, have 
something of the same system In 





the wife of his companion, (Anapleottis), carried her on board a Maltese corsair, stationed 
in the bay, for the purpose of selling her, to make up his defective share of the plunder. 
The Maltese, after long intreaty on the part of the Greek, refused to purchase her at so 
high a price, as, he said, that he had just procured another at a much cheaper rate ; 
whom, at the request of Theodore, he produced for his inspection. She was brought 
forward, and, to the confusion of the Mainote, proved to be his own wife, his accomplice 
having anticipated him, and disposed of his spouse two hours before. He, however, con- 
cealed his chagrin, and gave Anapleotti's wife for the proffered price of the Maltese, and 
returned on shore ; where he met his quondam ally, apprized of his loss, and thirsting 
for vengeance. The worthy friends were not long, however, in coming to an under- 
standing. Without arousing suspicion, they went together on board the Maltese, and, 
without much ceremony, forced him to restore the wives of both. This complied with, 
and satisfied with their mutual revenge, which had proved a mutual gain, they again 
as and, as firmly united as ever, continued, in common, their former desperate 

ing. 
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their irregular warfare; and be- 
fore the introduction of regular 
troops into the Morea, a battle 
must have presented a novel spec- 
tacle, where not a soul of either 
army was distinctly visible. Thus, 
screened behind a stone, they lie 
in wait to catch the first moment 
when an enemy shall expose him- 
self, or placing their scalpa, or 
skull-cap, on an adjoining rock to 
decoy the Turk, take an advan- 
tageous aim at him whilst he is 
wasting his powder on the empty 
head-dress of his enemy. When 
the Greek has thus thinned all 
within his range, and wishes to 
change his position, he watches 
for the favourable movement, 
when, snatching up his gun, he 
nimbly skips to the adjoining 
rock, flashing his shining ataghan 
before him in the sun-beams, to 
dazzle the aim of his surrounding 
enemies ; and here, crouching on 
the ground and placing his cap as 
usual, he recommences his ope- 
rations. Amongst the Turks who 
resided in the Morea, all were 
not so desperately bad as are sup- 
posed, and some few have even 
gained the affections of the Greeks. 
It not unfrequently occurs that 
two old r ‘ghbours meet in one 
of those sin. ular encounters, when, 
rising from their screens, they hold 
a parley on their own affairs; and 
again part to resume, at their posts, 
their mutual slaughter of their 
friend’s companions. Such scenes 
serve to keep in countenance 
Homer’s description of the dia- 
logues of his contending heroes ; 
but, in fact, instances of ancient 
manners are to be met with every 
hour, and at every step something 
occurs to remind us that we are in 
Greece.” 

The discipline of the navy, and 


money-making system of most of 
its commanders, are exactly simi- 
lar to those of the army, in which 
there are about three hundred spe- 
culating generals, and from 12 to 
15,000 men!!! 

Of the moral condition of Greece, 
in a most important relation, we 
select the following example. Mr. 
E. writes as follows :— 

“ In the beauty of the Grecian 
females I must confess that I have 
been disappointed: they have 
beautiful black hair, sparkling 
eyes, and ivory teeth, but they 
seem to have lost the graceful cast 
of countenance which we denomi- 
nate Grecian; and their figures 
are peculiarly clumsy, occasioned 
by their sedentary habits and slight 
attention to dress; a delicate and 
even sickly air, and an inanimate 
expression, seem their most strik- 
ing characteristies; these, how- 
ever, differ in various districts. 
The Moreot ladies are far inferior 
in personal attractions to the Rou- 
wrt sg who again yield the palm 
to the Hydriots and Spezziots: 
these are in turn excelled by the 
Sciots ; and the Smirniots, by their 
more civilized manners and grace- 
ful dress, are much more beautiful 
than all the others, Their cos- 
tume varies in point of richness 
and fashion in every island, but 
is always tastelessly large, and 
by no means calculated to display 
a good figure. With the excep- 
tion of Hydra and the Ionian Isles, 
their husbands have nothing swerv- 
ed from the barbarous customs of 
the Turks in the treatment of 
their women. Secluded in their 
own apartments, occupied in em- 
broidery, or other mechanical 


employment, they are never al- 
lowed to cross their thresholds ex- 
cept on festivals, or some other 

particular 
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particular occasion ; and even then 
as if it were by stealth, and closely 
veiled. Under these circumstances, 
however, the buoyancy and light- 
ness of their spirits are displayed 
to peculiar advantage: continually 
gay and never repininge their days 
pass in a round of trifles ; singing, 
music, and a few amusements, in 
which the male part of the family 
have no share, serving to wile 
away the tedious hours of their 
monotonous existence, Like the 
men, they are strongly influenced 
by superstition, and no undertak- 
ing, either before or after mar- 
riage, is entered on without con- 
sulting a charm or a fortune-teller. 
Dreams and their interpretations 
are rigidly attended to, and faith- 
fully followed. For the purpose 
of ascertaining the quality of their 
future husbands, the young girls 
are accustomed to perform nume- 
rous ceremonies; one is to eat, 
just before retiring to rest, a sup- 
per composed of certain herbs, 
collected at a ticular season, 
and under the direction of a skil- 
ful diviner ; then, on laying down, 
to attach to their necks a bag con- 
taining three flowers, a white, a 
red, and a yellow. In the morn- 
ing, whichever of these flowers is 
first drawn from the bag, deno- 
minates the age of the destined 
husband. If white, he is of course 
oung; if red, middle-aged; and 
it =< old ; whilet, at the same 
time the dreams procured by the 
herbs, declare whether their days, 
during marriage, shall be happy 
or the reverse. In sexes, 
the total want of personal clean- 
liness is peculiarly remarkable ; 
a clean shirt on a Greek, being 
only to be met with on a festival ; 
and his junctanella, instead of 
being the ‘ snowy camise’ of Childe 
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Harold, is in general any thing but 
snowy. Of the ladies too, a French 
traveller has remarked, with some 
justice, that their linen, which is 
so frequently sprinkled with otto 
of roses, and other costly per- 
fumes, would be much more bene- 
fited by an aspersion of clean 
water. Vermin, of the most nau- 
seous description, are found in 
myriads on their persons, espe- 
cially on those of the soldiers, and 
make but a sorry re amongst 
the embroidery je ete laced 
jackets. 

“ The degraded state into which 
we find religion sunk amongst the 
Greeks, is solely attributable to 
the infamous conduct and charac- 
ters of the priesthood; for the 
population, though they but too 
closely imitate the practice of their 
pastors, still retain their veneration 
for their creed untainted.” 


7. Journal of a Residence and 
Travels in Colombia, during 
the years 1823 and 1824. B 
Capt. C. Stuart Cochrane, R.N. 


The rising importance of South 
America to British capital, enter- 
rize, and commerce, has often 
Goon alluded to. Captain Coch- 
rane, a warm admirer of Colombia 
and its independence, appears to 
have gone out to survey its capa- 
bilities for increased intercourse, 
trade, and mining, pearl fishing, 
and other projects. His work 
touches upon several of these ; 
and we hear a deal, not only 
of pursuits which may be adopt- 
ed, but of undertakings actually 
planned, appropriated, and com- 
menced. ‘Thus we are told of 
the congress of 1824, 

“In the last sitting there was 


a law passed, granting the exclu- 
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sive right of the pearl fishery of 
Colombia, for ten years, to Messrs. 
Rundell, Bridge, and Rundell, of 


; London, being the most valuable 


t 


t which the government has 
yet bestowed, and which I con- 
sidered inferior to none, except 
the cutting the isthmus of Panama, 
so as to form a communication, by 
steam vessels, between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans; which I 
have ascertained, from. accurate 
survey, to be perfectly practicable, 
and have in consequence formed a 
company in Bogota, who are to 
lay before the ensuing congress 
proposals to that effect. 

“Colonel Johnston, and Mr. 
Thompson, have jointly obtained 
a grant of the most famous salt 
mines of the country, which they 
intend working on the most im- 
proved European method. This 
will add considerably to the reve- 
nues of the state, and yield them, 
I trust, a handsome reward for 
their exertions.” 

Near Chiquinquera.—“ We now 
used all our interest to procure 
good fresh mules, in order to visit 
the celebrated emerald mines of 
Muso, but could not succeed ; we, 
however, were introduced to a 
very intelligent friar who had late- 
ly seen them, who informed us, 
that formerly, in the time of the 
Spaniards, they were most pro- 
ductive, and easily wrought, some 
being on the surface, and others 
worked by horizontal excavations ; 
the chief mine worked in the lat- 
ter manner had caught fire from 
not being properly ventilated, and 
continued burning for two years. 
This, together with the commenc- 
ing of the revolution, put an end 
to the work of the mines. Small 
emeralds are so plentiful, that it 
is a common thing to purchase 
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poultry merely to kill them in 
search of emeralds, which they 
are fond of; several are often 
found in the entrails of a large 
fowl, and sometimes in a ver 
pure and perfect state, though 
most generally flawed and very 
small, consequently of no intrinsic 
value, and only kept as curiosities. 
The very favourable account we 
received, determined us to endea- 
vour to procure from the govern- 
ment a grant of the whole of the 
mines, and to have them imme- 
diately put in work. Senor Rivero 
and myself elected our friend Pe 
Paris, from his influence with the 
government, to carry the same into 
effect.* 

...«» “ There is a still more 
desirable plan of uniting the two 
oceans through the Isthmus of 
Panama, where two rivers may be 
connected by a canal, cut through 
a level valley, about a league and 
a half. This junction would ena- 
ble steam vessels to pass from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ;— 
and previously to quitting Bogota, 
I formed a plan for a company to 
be established in England for ef- 
fecting this, which will be laid be- 
fore the ensuing congress.” 

These, however, are only a few 
of the designs for settling agricul- 
tural districts ; working gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and platina mines ; 
draining lakes, and other improve- 
ments which attracted his obser- 
vation: there is hardly a point 
which he does not view as suscep- 
tible of being made to yield a 
prodigious increase of wealth to 
industry and proper cultivation. 
At first, one great drawback seems 
to exist: it is described in the 





© “ These mines have since been se- 
cured by my friend.” at 
subjoined 
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subjoined paragraph, though re- 
lating to a single traveller alone, 
at Bogota :— 

Having some spare time, pre- 
vious to the period at which I ex- 

ted the vessel destined for the 
pearl fishery to arrive, I deter- 
mined to employ it usefully, in 
regaining the sea-coast by the little 
frequented route of Chocé, instead 
of going by the more direct way 
of Maracaybo—hoping to deve- 
lope some of the rlabes of the 
Andes. I was delayed some time 
by the difficulty of procuring 
money, no one being inclined to 
take Vills either on Jamaica or 
London, not even at a large dis- 
count—thinking it quite in mode- 
ration to demand fifty per cent. 
discount. This state of things 
cannot, however, long continue, 
for some -of the principal mer- 
chants appear desirous of fixing 
a regular rate of exchange; and 
I have no doubt but that when a 
new loan is raised in England, and 
oo credit restored, money will 

‘as easily procured for bills of 
exchange here as in any other part 
of the world,” 

If this grievance applies so hea- 
vily to an individual, what must 
it do towards crippling the com- 
merce of a country? We have 
only to add on these topics, before 
running systematically over the 
journal, that the mines are in 
general very poor in Colombia. 
—— C. speaks of one only, Chocé, 
as likely to prove productive: of 
this place his account follows : 

‘From investigations | made, 
I found that the best mines of 
Chocé scarcely pay the working 
now ; in consequence, they cannot 
defray the hire of free negroes, 
who demand six rials, or three 
shillings and three pence, per day. 
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As yet the mines have been worked 
entirely without machinery. They 
have not even a common pump 
to draw the water from the pits 
they make ; and to remove a very 
large stone sometimes requires the 
whole force of many negroes for 
three weeks, Did they but know 
the use of gunpowder to blast the 
rocks; or ox 9 they but proper 
patent cranes for removing the 
pieces, and pumps for drawing off 
the water, the mines might be 
worked to much greater advantage ; 
but there is not a man of capital in 
the whole province, who can enter 
into the expense, or afford to lay 
out his money for a year. 

* Platina is found with the gold, 
and is thus separated from it :— 
A quantity of water and quicksilver 
is thrown in with the gold-dust, 
and well mixed, until the whole 
appears like paste ; it is then put 
into small moulds, and pressed 
down until it takes a consistent 
form, when it is turned out and 
placed in .a red-hot iron grating, 
below which is a basin of water ; 
over the grating is placed a large 
bowl so as to cover it. The quick- 
silver is expelled by the heat, and 
flies to the bowl, which is a species 
of retort. The platina falls into 
the water, and the gold remains 
in a firm state on the grating, and 
perfectly pure. The mines that 
are considered worth working, 
give two pounds of platina to six 
of gold. ‘There are, however, 
many neglected mines, that give 
six and eight ounces of platina for 
two of gold. ‘The government are 
now endeavouring to buy up all 
the plaiina, and having it sent to 
Bogota, in order, as report states, 
to make a coinage of it. But as 
British merchants here offer eight 


or ten dollars a pound for it, ? 
ve 
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five-sixths are obtained by them, 


and led to Jamaica, [tis 
great impel y that the congress 

not entirely do away with the 
old. Spanish system of monopoly ; 


if they would put, on a erate 
duty, and allow the exportation of 


gold and. retin they would se- 
cure al revenue from it; 
but as they entirely probibit, the 
exportation of these metals,’ the 
whole .is smaggled to Janaica, 
and at a moderate rate. .No one 
will send gold-dust to any of the 
mints, because the government 
have several times seized what 
was sent, and only given promis- 
sory paper in return, The .con- 
sequence is, that scarcely a pound 
ak aia a remains in Colombia, 
hardly a shilling is drawn from 
the mines of Choc6, towards, the 
—— of the state.” 

vaptain Cochrane’s route from 
St. Marta to Bogota, was chiefly 
up the river Magdelena, by Mon- 
pox and Honda, whence he crossed 
to the capital. From Bogoté he 
made several excursions to Leiva 
and other places; and when he 
finally left it, he changed his 
course, visited Purification, the 
mine of Apore, Ibagua, Novita, 
and descending the river Quito 
till it discharges itself, and the 
other rivers which unite with it, 
into the bay of Chocé, under the 
name of the Atrato. On his 
journey up to the eapital, we find 
only three notices deserving of 
extract : 

“ March 25th.—Rose at day- 
light, and mounting our horses at 
seven o'clock, proceeded to Baran- 
quilla, a small village about a 
league from Solidad, where we 
passed the day with Mr. Glenn, a 
merchant from Canada, who had 
been settled here eight years; a 

1825. 


very intelligent man, .and, appa- 
‘rently making a fair fortune..,\I 
received many useful hints. from 
him ; he was of opinion, that after 
three years’ peace the trade of the 
country would nearly triple,, He 
much approved the. idea of steam, 
boats, being introduced,,.on,, the 
rivers, as a mode, of , conveyance 
which he was convinced would pay 
remarkably well,” (.js.oo . 
At Solidad, on: the, following 
day-—‘‘ In the evening there was a 
procession, which consisted of the 
cross, decorated with white scarves, 
and brilliantly illuminated. with 
lamps;.a large car followed,. borne 
by fourteen men, haying, on it-a 
figure intended as a representation 
our Saviour, with his hands 
bound, and being scourged by a 
man dressed in the old Spanish 
costume, and another man as offi- 
cer looking on.” ney) 
The Spanish costume used her 
ig a Curious trait; but other pole 
ous ceremonies, afterwards de- 
scribed, are more characteristic 
of the manners of the people. 
Thus, on Good Friday, the 28th, 
the captain says-—- : 
* Went to church about eight 
o'clock in the evening with Colonel 
Rieux. The curate, a young man, 
preached with great energy, and 
violent gesticulations, in a sing- 
song tone. The majority of the 
audience was women, and. the 
church so excessively crowded, 
that we could only obtain entrance 
through the vestry, and might be 
said to be behind the scenes. 
Hence we saw a figure, represented 
on a cross, and intended for our 
Saviour, which was veiled from the 
rest of the congregation by a dark 
curtain. The preacher having 
arrived at the proper part of his 


sermon, describing the agonies 
F of 
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of Christ, stamped his feet, and at 
the second stamp the sombre veil 
fell from before the figure, whilst a 
discharge of cannon without an- 
nounced the supposed convulsion 
of nature; and the apparently 
bleeding figure, surrounded by 
numerous lights, was suddenly 
ex to the general gaze. ‘The 
effect of all this performance was 
so successful, that many of the 
females shricked and fainted. 
Shortly after, the figure was taken 
down and carried to a sepulchre, 
gaily adorned, and having the 
representation of a Roman sentinel 
sitting on the top. After the ser- 
mon, Colonel Rieux and myself 
walked into the body of the church, 
and were immediately presented 
with long wax tapers, intimating 
the necessity of joining the pro- 
cession about to pass through the 
town, to which we did not object, 
as it afforded us the re of 
seeing the whole population of the 
place, ranged on either side of the 
streets through which we passed. 
The beauty of the sex did not 
appear very conspicuous on this 
occasion. The procession was also 


graced bythe guard of the sepul- 
chre, dressed in white jackets, blue 
trowsers covered with black crape, 
and dark veils concealing the face. 
They had high conical caps with 
long feathers hanging over them, 
which only needed bells to com- 
plete the tout ensemble, and to 


afford a lively representation of 


Tom Fool's cap. They were armed 
with lances and swords. A man 
clothed in a white shroud was per- 
forming a penance, which consisted 
in keeping his arm extended as in 
the act of offering something con- 
tained in a glass, and intended to 
represent the nauseous liquor pre- 
sented to our Saviour. I observed 
that he had a stick passing through 
his sleeve so as to support his arm. 
He, as well as the guards, marched 
backwards with a kind of panto- 
mimic step.” 

Bogota*, owing to the long conti- 
nuance of the war, is in a sad state 
—low in wealth, and even in com- 
mon comforts, the public treasury 
drained, the male population ex- 
hausted, and the remaining inha- 
bitants in a wretched plight. Still, 
however, there were fetes, feasts, 


® We copy one or two anecdotes of Bolivar. “ Bolivar is a good swimmer, an elegant 
dancer, and fond of music: he is a very pleasant companion at table; neither smokes nor 
takes snuff, nor does he ever taste spirits. He endeavours to check the flattery with 
which he is not unfrequently assailed. At a ball which he gave, a lady rendered herself 
very conspicuous by loading him with obsequious and importunately fulsome adulation. 
Bolivar at length said to her, in a mild but firm tone: ‘ Madam, I had previously been 
informed of your character, and now I perceive it myself. Believe me, a servile spirit 
recommends itself to no one, and in a lady is highly to be despised.’ 

“The following affords some highly characteristic traits:—At a magnificent public 
dinner given to Bolivar at Bogot4, one of the company, when called upon for a toast, gave 
——‘ Should at any time a monarchical government be established in Colombia, may the 
liberator, Simon Bolivar, be the emperor.’ A high-spirited public character, Senor Pépe 
Paris, then requested permission to give a toast, which being acceded to, he filled his glass, 
and exclaiming—‘ Should Bolivar, at any future period, allow himself to be declared 
emperor, may his blood flow from his heart in the same manner as the wine now does 
from my glass,’—he poured the wine out of his glass upon the floor. Bolivar immediately 
sprang from his chair, ran to Senor Paris, and most warmly embracing him, exclaimed, 
* If such feelings as those declared by this honourable man shall always animate the 
breasts of the sons of Colombia, her liberty and independence can never be in danger.’ ” 
[The British volunteers who joined him, are now almost all dead: of four or five thousand 
men, not a hundred remain. | 


bull-fights, 
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bull-fights, tertulias, rejoicings. Of 
these we shall sketch a sample or 
two, as illustrative of what the 
author saw, and how he tells his 
story. Our first is a Fete Dieu. 

* The procession is commenced 
by preposterous-sized figures of 
the animals of the country, made 
of pasteboard, and moved by men 
withinside. The alligator and gal- 
linazo make conspicuous figures, 
and contribute much to the enter- 
tainment of the mob,—the former 
opening its enormous jaws and pre- 
tending to bite any persons near, 
and the latter, (whose neck is made 
twelve feet long,) by means of 
springs, moves from side to side, 
making the by-standers scamper 
about for safety from the attacks 
of its sharp bill, which sometimes 
descends with violence on the head 
of a gaping spectator. Then fol- 
low children, strewing flowers be- 
fore cars drawn by men, in one of 
which is David, with Goliah’s head 
in his hand; in another Queen 
Esther: Joseph follows on a su- 
perbly caparisoned horse, attended 
by guards in Roman dresses. The 
performers in this pageant are all 
of the best families, and no ex- 
pense is spared to deck them mag- 
nificently with jewels, silk, &c. ; 
and much interest and exertion 
are made to secure a part in the 
procession. 

* The clergy next advance, 
bearing the elevated host, at the 
sight of which all fall on their 
knees, and remain there until .it 
has passed. Music follows, com- 
posed principally of violins and 
clarionets, playing church music. 
The prettiest girls of the city 
walk between two rows of the 
priests, some bearing vessels, 
others, offerings; some incense, 
others, flower baskets. Young 
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Indians follow, dancing to flute 
and tambour, and the whole is 
closed by soldiers, with their arms 
and colours reversed.” 

Our next quotation is a feast 
given by the vice-president. 

“The troops having marched 
past, the vice-president led the way 
to a tent pitched on the review 
ground by the military officers. 
We there found refreshments of 
all kinds, and made an excellent 
luncheon, the vice-president cau- 
tioning us all the time not to eat 
too much, as we had duty in that 
way reserved for us both at Gene- 
ral Urdineta’s tent and his own. 
After drinking several complimen- 
tary toasts to the officers, we went, 
preceded by the military band, to 
General Urdineta's tent, where 
we found an elegant repast laid 
out, consisting chiefly of poultry, 
preserves, and sweatmeats. Cham- 
pagne flew merrily round, and much 
good humour prevailed. At last 
the vice-president said we must 
go and ‘partake of his fare. We 
accordingly removed to his tent, 
where beef and mutton were im- 
mediately served up to us in the 
style in which they are cooked by 
the Llaneros, natives of the plains 
of Capac and Apure. At the top 
of the table, before the vice-presi- 
dent, was placed a large dish of 
Carne con Cuéro, which is beef 
with the hide on, the hair being 
cut off as closely as possible; at 
the bottom, before General Urdi- 
neta, was half a sheep, served up 
in the same manner; and at each 
corner of the table stood a soldier, 
with a tremendous long stake thrust 
through large ribs of beef. 

“This method of serving up 
the top and bottom dishes is re- 
markably good; the hide, from 
roasting, contracts a little, so as 

F 2 to 
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to serve as a dish for the meat, 
and prevent the gravy from es- 
caping: you have then only to 
carve through the meat down to 
the skin, and cut it in slices, ac- 
companied by the finest and richest 
gravy imaginable. I most parti- 
cularly recommend this to the 
serious consideration of the alder- 
men of the city of London. The 
method of cooking the ribs is by 
no means bad; they are toasted 
over the fire, and every one cuts 
off what he requires; the soldier 
very politely thrusting the stake 
across the table with the pending 
rib, to any one whom he perceives 
in want of the delicacy under his 
charge. There are two other 
dishes peculiar to South America, 
which I recommend to all epicures, 
having proved and found them 
highly palatable. Take a whole 
sheep or lamb, and having killed 
the animal, cut the wool off as 
closely as possible, stuff it with 
turkeys, fowls, ducks, game, ham, 
vegetables, &c. ; then sew the whole 
up, and bake it in an oven; when 
served up there are few who do 
not ‘cut and come again.’ The 
other dish is a pig, Teed in a 
similar manner, having the hair 
scalded off. 

‘** Notwithstanding we had eaten 
two luncheons previously, ample 
justice was done to the vice-pre- 
sident’s feast; patriotic toasts 
flew round in rapid succession, 
and were answered by ‘ Vivas’ 
from the surrounding multitude.” 

The morals of the Bogotans are 
not reported on very favourably. 

“We generally returned from 
our equestrian excursion by half- 
past six, and then choosing a com- 
panion, set off to visit some native 
family, when the scene was nearly 
as described in Caraccas,—room 
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badly lighted, and the ladies all 
seated together in formal order, in 
one corner, or at one end of the 
room, but less addicted to the 
custom of folding their legs under 
them than in most other parts 
of Colombia,—foreigners having 
laughed the young ladies out of a 
position so devoid of grace. The 
feet, as well as the head, are ge- 
nerally neatly dressed : the rest of 
the body is enveloped in a large 
shawl. I generally managed to 
break through the stiffness of the 
party, by inducing some young 
lady to rise in order to accompany 
her voice with some national air 
on the harp or piano-forte ; the 
vacancy caused by her rising was 
immediately filled up by my com- 
panion, whilst [ attended the 
young lady performing ; thus all 
formality and ceremony was de- 
stroyed, and good-natured mirth 
reigned; the young ladies fre- 
quently whispering their thanks 
for separating them from their old 
grandmammas, as it enabled them 
to enter more unrestrainedly into 
conversation. From want of edu- 
cation, and those advantages which 
the old world possesses (in having 
books and materials for forming 
the mind, of which there is here 
great need,) conversation soon 
slackens, and on a repetition of 
visits you have the same topics 
every night, argued and re-argued 
in the same words. ‘This same- 
ness also pervades their music, as 
they do not play by sight, ard 
would not know a note of music 
it they had it; the consequence 
is, that all being retained by the 
ear, there is no variety, so that a 
young lady soon exhausts her 
stock of musical knowledge, and 
you can only expect a repetition. 
The women seldom visit each 

other 
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other of an evening, except when 
specially invited; consequently 
you seldom find a family suffi- 
ciently large to form a dance; 
and they do not play at cards. 

“‘ These stupid parties have, I 
think, been the cause ofa general 
system of gallantry, which at pre- 
sent is a bar to social and general 
converse, and in fact almost to 
society itself, as every young man 
selects the fair one to whom he 
pays his attentions, and night after 
night he is found by her side, and 
does not appear at all pleased if 
you engage his charmer’s attention 
for a longer period than is actually 
requisite to return the compliments 
you pay on entering the room. If 
forsaken, or neglected for a few 
evenings, the ladies generally 
choose a fresh beau, which often 
creates no smal] misunderstanding 
on the return of the former cava- 
lier, who has, perhaps, been sip- 
ping at some other flower: he is 
of course rejected with scorn on 
his return. 

“ This, as may be supposed, 
causes the ruin of many a fair fe- 
male, and introduces such a licen- 
tious feeling, that they in general 
consider themselves, after mar- 
riage, especially if their husbands 
are out of the way, entitled to act 
exactly as inclination prompts. I 
am far from asserting this as with- 
out exception, for there are many 
highly respectable, virtuous, and 
honourable families ; but I fear, 
speaking of morality in general, 
that of Colombia is at a low ebb.” 

Another sketch of manners oc- 
curs in one of the excursions from 
the city. 

* At eight o'clock we arrived 
at Watcheta, and were very kindly 
received by the worthy curate, 
who supplied us with some very 
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tolerable Islanian wine, which had 
been presented to him on account 
of a celebration of marriage : and 
as we partook very freely of it, 
forgetting that the demijohn be- 
fore us might be the whole of the 
stock of the good padre’s cellar, 
our humorous friend Pépe Paris, 
as each time we filled our glasses, 
called out ‘ Very well, father, here 
goes another Misa ;’ meaning the 
value paid by the religious for the 
saying of an extra mass. The 
padre bore our carousing and our 
jokes with great good humour, 
notwithstanding he observed the 
demijohn to be manifestly fast de- 
creasing. 

“ We all slept on sofas in the 
same room; and it was long before 
I could get to sleep, from the con- 
stant roar of laughter which our 
merry friend Paris kept us in, by 
telling most ridiculous stories, 
chiefly at the expense of the holy 
padres, in which our host most 
good-naturedly joined. 

“Oct. 8th. At nine we left 
Watcheta, Senor Paris having pre- 
viously bartered a double-bar- 
relled pistol, with a broken pan, 
for one of the curate’s mules. No 
sooner were we out of hearing, 
than he began to boast of having 
jockeyed the parson; but we had 
not proceeded far when the holy 
father’s mule was done up, and 
could not keep up with the other 
baggage-mules. We formed a 
council to determine his worth, 
which we unanimously voted not 
to exceed twelve dollars; so that 
Rivero and myself had a famous 
laugh at the expense of poor Pépe, 
whose pistol had cost him forty 
dollars.” 

We shall add only one more 


characteristic trait. 
“In the evening, attended high 


mass ; 
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mass; and afterwards witnessed 
an imitation of bull-fighting, in the 
front of the church. A man, the 
tallest and most powerful in the 
place, was selected, on whom was 
fixed, and well secured, a large 
<cx-hide, with enormous horns, 
hollowed and filled with brimstone 
and other combustible materials ; 
a pair of eyes, as large and round 
as a saucer, anda tail of most 
tremendous length. The moon 
had not risen, and the night was 
dark, when the burning compo- 
sition in the horns was ignited, and 
the sport commenced. The fiery 
bull attacked all the assembled 
world ;-—such shrieking, such run- 
ning, such scampering: all was 
confusion and uproar! Some 
bolder than others faced the 
blazing bull, held up roanas before 
him, and shook flags in front of 
the flaming horns; some dexte- 
rously avoided the thrusts made at 
them ; others, less fortunate, were 
falling beneath the force of the 
furious animal, who would fre- 
quently have set fire to his pros- 
trate antagonist, but for the friendly 
interference of some companion, 
who would on such an occasion 
seize the bull by his convenient 
length of tail, and swing him round 
from his. fallen foe, before he could 
satiate his revenge. This con- 
tinued until the horns were con- 
sumed. I then visited Don Luis, 
brother to Senor Cacedo, who in- 
formed me that a guide and horses 
had been sent for my use. I im- 
mediately returned home, and re- 
tired to rest, being determined to 
start by three in the morning on 
my journey. 

“ At midnight a curious custom 
of the Roman-catholic church was 
performed, called the Cock Mass, 
im commemoration of the crowing 


of the cock which took place on 
Peter's denial of Christ. When 
the. curate commences the service, 
the people imitate and mock his 
gesture, tone of voice, and manner 
of reading; make all kinds of 
noise—shouting, bawling, hooting, 
and imitating the crowing of the 
cock, with every possible exertion 
of lungs; the whole forming an 
exhibition most deafening to the 
ear, and perfectly ridiculous to the 
eye. ‘lhere is another church 
service, quite as ludicrous and 
preposterous, on the day of cele- 
brating the Rending of the Veil of 
the Temple, when our Saviour 
gave up the ghost. ‘The people 
have large hammers, with which 
they beat the benches, and have 
sheets of tin, &c. which they shake, 
to imitate the noise of thunder as 
nearly as possible. An English 
colonel, in the republican service, 
on this occasion thought he could 
add to the scene, by imitating the 
English foxhunter’s tallyho, which 
he did with so much strength and 
clearness of lungs, as quite to ex- 
ceed any noise of other persons: 
and gained by it so much of the 
eurate’s good will, who imagined 
that his religion was in proportion 
to the vehemence of his utterance, 
that after the service he came to 
him, and seizing his hand, thanked 
him most cordially for his kind 
addition to the devotion of the 
night.” ; 
The lake of Guatavita, which 
our countryman desires to drain, 
is famous in the legends of Co- 
lombia. The story runs thus: _ 
“ Previously to the conquest of 
the country by the Spaniards, a 
large district, containing about a 
million of inhabitants, was subject 
to the Cacique of Guatavita ; who 


there had a considerable capital, 
anc 
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and kept up an army of thirty 
thousand warriors, which caused 
him to, be! much respected by the 
neighbouring tribes, who brought 
hum. and-his people gold dust: in 
exchange for the produce of their 
fields, they generally being culti- 
vators of the soil. This Lagoon, 
situated between nine and ten 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and formed on the summit 
of a conical mountain, they consi-~ 
dered as the residence of their 
protecting deity, to whom, from 
a religious motive, they thought it 
necessary to make offerings twice 
a year. In consequence of this, 
all the Cacique’s subjects assem- 
bled at stated times, with their 
gold offerings; and, forming in 
grand procession, advanced with 
music to the Lagoon, winding up 
the mountain by a well-designed 
broad road, conducting to the 
summit, a few feet below which 
were then washed by the water of 
the lake. Arrived there, the 
Cacique and the principal chiefs 
embarked in large canoes, by steps 
formed in that break; (pointing 
to a rent in the top of the moun- 
tain which the eye could just 
make out.) ‘The people at the 
same time distributed themselves 
all around the Lagoon. On arri- 
ving at the centre, the chiefs 
anointed the Cacique, and pow- 
dered him over with a profusion 
of gold dust: from which practice, 
in various parts of South America, 
has arisen the name of E! Dorado. 

** On a signal given, the multi- 
tude turned their backs on the 
Lagoon ; and at the moment when 
the Cacique plunged into its: bo- 
som, they shouted, and threw in 
over their shoulders, as far as they 
could, their offerings. This done, 
the Cacique landed, and returned 
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to his capital, in the same manner 
as he came, considering that the 
sins of himself and people, com- 
mitted during the last six months, 
were expiated. According to a 
calculation, made from a basis laid 
down by Monsieur de la Kier, of 
the Royal Institute of Paris, who 
particularly examined every docu- 
ment relating to the Lagoon, there 
ought to be gold and precious 
stones yet buried in it to the 
amount of one billion one hundred 
and twenty millions sterling. On 
the Spaniards conquering the coun- 
try, they so cruelly persecuted the 
natives to obtain gold, that most 
of them threw what they had left 
into the Lagoon. The Cacique 
himself caused to be cast into ‘the 
centre of it the burdens of fifty 
men, laden with gold dust. 
“Some of the chiefs, when 
afterwards taken prisoners, and ill 
used by the Spaniards, revenged 
themselves by saying, ‘ If it is gold 
you want, go and search at the 
bottom of the Lagoon, and you 
will find sufficient there ;’ sup- 
posing the uadertaking to be im- 
possible. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, attempted it; and had got 
within fourteen feet of the bottom, 
when the sides fell in with a tre- 
mendous crash; and the Lagoon 
having springs in it, the waters 
to rise. The Spaniards 
however had time, by examining 
the banks, and washing the mud 
and soil, to procure a suflicient 
sum to pay the government a 
uinta of one hundred and seventy 
shoubend dollars (a quinta is three 
per cent.); and one emerald pro- 
cured, and sent to Madrid, was 
alone valued at seventy thousand 
dollars. Several other attempts 
were made previously to the break- 
ing out of the revolution; but 


none 
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rione succeeded, At last, having 
a speculating turn, (continued my 
friend Pépe,) I determined to un- 
dertake it. Getting a grant from 
the executive government, I form- 
ed a company with sixteen shares, 
euch person giving me five hun- 
dred dollars, in all eight thousand, 
whieh [ thought would be suffi- 
cient; but unfortunately it has 
now cost me twenty thousand 
dollars, and there are still thirty- 
three feet of water left.” 

Captain C. adds—‘“ An old 
Spaniard, sounding in the centre, 
drew up with the lead a small 
branch of a tree, in the mud sur- 
rounding which was founda golden 
image, worth about one hundred 
dollars ; so there is every reason 
for hope.” 





8. Practical and Internal Evi- 
dence against Catholicism. By 
the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 
1825. 

The author was descended from 
Irish ancestors; his grandtather 
left his country, and settled in 
Seville, where he was enrolled 
among the privileged gentry, and 
carried on business as a merchant. 
Yet, not forgetting his native 
country, he sent his eldest son, 
the father of Mr. White, for edu- 
eution there, that he might cling 
to that country also by early feel- 
inws of kindness; thus he com- 
bined in himself the two most 
powerful and genuine eciements 
of a religionist—the unhesitating 
faith of persecuting Spam, and the 
impassioned belief of devoted Ire- 
land. Both his parents were de- 
votees of the warmest order. So 
high did the sacred reputation of 
his father stand, that, at his death, 
the house was thronged by the 


populace—eager to obtain a las¢ 
view of the body. Such parents 
lost no pains to instil into the 
mind of their child the principles 
of their faith, and their son in no 
case opposed their endeavours. 
He was educated for the church, 
and attained progressively the de- 
grees of master of arts, bachelor 
of divinity, fellow of the college 
of St. Mary, a jesu of Seville, 
licentiate of divinity, priests’ or- 
ders, and magistral or preacher in 
the chapter of King’s chaplains at 
Seville. 

Not till he had attained this 
latter rank, which he won by his 
superior theological knowledge, 
did his creed admit a doubt: now, 
however, some clouds passed over 
his mind, which the warmth of 
devotion soon dissipated, but for 
a time only ;—his doubts return- 
ed;—-he read the works of the 
French apologists, but in vain ;—he 
soon took the usual and custom- 
ary path—from superstition to 
atheism: and this he describes to 
be the general state of the better 
informed part of the Spanish 
clergy—atheists, wearing a mask, 
which, to throw aside, would be 
at once to resign their country 
and all dear to them in it. He 
would have fled; but fear, that 
such a step would bring his pa- 
rents with sorrow to the grave, 
detained him for ten years in this 
state; at length, the approach of 
the troops of France enabled him 
to quit Spain, without exciting 
suspicion as to his real motive. 
He came to England; and, after 
passing through a state of mental 
discipline, which he describes at 
some length, he became a rational 
coprert to rational christianity ; 
he subscribed the articles, and has 
since been admitted a clergyman 
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of the church of England. From 
a man thus received from. the 
bosom of the Romish church, more 
is to be learnt than from all the 
parliamentary examinations of Ca- 
tholics before committees, guarded 
and studied, as their replies must 
be, and often required to answer 
what is entirely beyond their pro- 
vince. 

Mr. White remarks, that in 
England, Romish writers are di- 
vided into two classes ; those who 
write for the Romish church solely, 
and whose writings form the real 
portraiture of that church, and 
those whose writings, being in- 
tended for protestants, as well as 
papists, present only a softened 
and, indeed, an ideal portrait “ of 
those, tohim well known, features, 
which, unchanged and unsoftened, 
the writers are conscious cannot 
be seen without disgust by any of 
those to whom custom has not 
made them familiar.” ‘The most 
artful of these pictures, he de- 
scribes to be exemplified in “ ‘The 
Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, by Charles Butler, Esq. :” 
and, indeed, he gives some in- 
stances. of mistatement, misquo- 
tation, and mistranslation, which 
Mr. Butler will find it difficult to 
defend. He instances, among 
others, Mr. B.’s account of the 
papal prerogative, and asserts, 
that it certainly does include, in 
the opinion of the pope and his 
hierarchy, temporal interference, 
whenever that interference is sup- 
posed to be for the good of the 
church. That the deposition of 
princes is one part of this pretend- 
ed power, he instances the case of 
Elizabeth of England, and others 
for centuries before; instances 


which would-be found in this day, 
had this. spivitual potentate now, 
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as formerly, temporal swords to 
enforce his authority. But few 
things differ so much in outward 
appearance as popery in weakness 
and popery in strength; it is that 
which can never change ; . but, like 
the tiger, subdued by exhaustion 
or hunger for atime. A commu- 
nity truly Roman, wherever it is 
found, exhibits, even at this day, 
the blind cruelty and the dismal 
superstition of those ages, when 
all Europe lay beneath the cloud. 
In England, very little, indeed, is 
known of its virulence, or it would 
not have so many advocates. ‘Lhe 
inquisition of Spain was re-estab- 
lished in 1814. 

The oath, not to interfere with 
the protestant establishment, Mr, 
White declares no Roman-catholic 
can, with a safe conscience, keep: 
that it is, in fact, a separation from 
the church of Rome, and the duty 
of every pastor to dissuade the 
members of his flock from taking 
it; and that, although English 
catholics reject indignantly the 
idea that the pope can dispense 
with these oaths, it is nevertheless 
a doctrine of the Romish church, 
and upon this point he quotes the 
high authority of St. Thomas 
Aquinas —‘ Sicut in voto aliqua 
necessitatis seu honestatis causa 
potest fieri dispensatio, ita et in 
juramento.” The papai see has, 
to this day, preserved inpenetra- 
ble silence upon this point. The 
authorities to which Mr. Pitt ap- 
plied were unable, or had no right 
to take the question upon them- 
selves; and Mr. White observes, 
that if, instead of the questions 
offered, the following had been 
put, it would have given less 
scope to the versatile casuistry of 
those bodies :—‘* Can the pope, in 
virtue of what Roman-catholics 

believe 
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believe of his divine authority, 
command the assistance of the 
faithful in cheeking the progress 
of heresy, by any means ">t likely 
to produce se or danger to the 
Roman-catholic church? and can 
that church acknowledge the va- 
lidity of any engagement to dis- 
obey the pope in such cases ?” 

Mr. White details, from un- 
doubted sources, the folly, blas- 
phemy, cruelty, and vice of that 
community to which he was so 
long the slave—whose institutions 
murdered his two sisters, and 
turned away from him the current 
of affection, which a fond mother 
had ever felt—that church which 
he describes as HAVING BEEN HIS 
CURSE. 

His eldest sister died in a con- 
vent, at the age of twenty-two, 
and, of the youngest, he says, 
“ Misled into the wilderness of 
visionary perfection, at the age of 
twenty, ske ‘eft ar infirm mother 
to the care of servants and stran- 
gers, and shut herself up in a con- 
vent, where she was not allowed 
to see even her nearest relations. 
With a delicate franic, requiring 
every indulgence to support it in 
health, she embraced a rule which 
denied her the comforts of the 
lowest class of society. A coarse 
woollen frock fretted her skin; her 
feet had no covering, but that of 
shoes open at the toes, that they 
rmght expose them to the cold of 
a brick floor; «a couch of bare 
planks was her bed, and an un- 
furnished cell her dwelling. Dis- 
ease soon filled) her conscience 
with fears: and I had often to 
eridure the torture of witnessing 
her agonies at the confessional, 
Pleft her, when I quitted’ Spain, 
dying much too slowly for her only 
chance of relief.” 
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Interesting as portions of the 
history of mankind, though such 
information, may be, it is peculiar- 
ly in the political effeet,—in influ- 
encing government,—in affecting 
the constitution,—in lessening the 
safety or the happiness of a free 
protestant people,—that, in days 
like these, any question connected 
with the Roman-catholic church 
is interesting to England ; and it 
is to be feared, that too many of 
those who have to decide upon 
such questions, are not perfectly 
informed upon every point of 
them. 


9. Antediluvian Phytology, illus- 
trated by a Collection of the 
Fossil Remains of Plants, pecu- 
liar to the Coal formations of 
Great Britain. By Edmund 
Tyrell Artis, F.S.A. F.G.S, Ato. 


The study of the remarkable 
branch of geology of which this 
volume treats, has been carried to 
a far greater extent upon the con- 
tinent, than in this country. In- 
deed, with us the inquiry is in its 
earliest infancy; whereas among 
foreigners it has been pursued with 
diligence and zeal till several very 
curious results have been made 
out, and the phytology of the world 
before the flood illustrated by some 
extremely interesting discoveries. 

Tt will be seen (says Mr. Artis) 
in the course of this work how easy 
it would be to imagine even parts 
of the same specimen to be difle- 
rent species, whien they happen to 
be broken and dispersed. ‘The 
author may confidently assert, that 
in at least a thousand different 
specimens which he has in his 
possession, he does not apprehend 
that more than a hundred different 
species can be recognised. Fur- 


thermore, 
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thermore, still fewer indeed can 
be referred to any living species; 
for it is not the fern-like leaf of a 
plant, the palm-like cicatrix, or 
the cane-like joint of a stem, that 
will suffice to identify them with 
those tribes of the vegetable king- 
dom. ‘The whole anatomy of the 
plant must be studied. The sub- 
ject has indeed been begun. by 
Professor Martius, in his com- 
parison of certain fossil stems of 
plants with those of the living 


plants growing in the Brazils ; 
but the study 1s as yet too new to 
afford certain results. Accord- 
ingly, several of that professor's 
opinions are at variance with those 
of M. Adolphe Brongniart, who 
has also compared the recent and 
fossil vegetables; together on this 
plans But, by, following up this 
comparison, which has been so 
successfully adopted by Baron 
Cuvier in. the study of fossil ani- 
mals,* similar results may be ex- 


thamptonshire.”’ 


* Having mentioned the name of Cuvier, the author cannot refrain from observing that 
by Cuvier’s extensive comparisons between the skeletons of recent and fossil animals, he 
has shewn the analogy which exists between them; that animals very similar to the pre- 
sent races existed in a former world, and that, even in this island, evident traces have 
been left of their residence here, though at a more remote period than has been 
imagined, 

The various caverns which have been explored throughout Europe, have shewn that 
elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, and hyenas, were natives of this part of the 
world; and at a period probably not far distant from the tine of that desolating current 
which excavated the vallies and bore away the forests. 

The fossil remains of some animals, however, which have been collected in the British 
Islands, as well as in the other parts of Europe, are in all probability of postdiluvian 
origin, although the living animals of some species of them are no longer to be found— 
as those of the gigantic Irish elk, and several other species of deer, the horse, ox, boar, 
wolf, fox, and beaver. 

Of these animals, four are no longer known to exist in the British Islands, namely, 
the Trish elk, the wolf, the boar, and the beaver. 

Although we have scarcely any other evidence of the existence of the Irish elk as a 
postdijuvian animal than the skeletons which bave been found in. the alluvial soils that 
have been formed since that catastrophe, in which they are even discovered very fre- 
quently in an upright position ; yet it is easy to conceive that from its bulk and weight, 
it might have met with frequent accidents, in crossing lakes on the ice, or being mired 
in soft grounds. And an animal, which at all times was probably scarce, and very con- 
spicuous as an object of the chase, would speedily be destroyed even by a thinly scattered 
population of hunter tribes. 

The existence of the wolf in these islands is a matter of historical record ; and that of 
the beaver rests partly on tradition, partly on the fact of there being a name appropriated 
to this species of animal in two of the languages of the country, namely, the Cymric or 
Welch, and the Gaelic or Highland Scotch, which names are formed by derivation, and 
not adopted from other countries where these animals now exist, 

The wild boar certainly contributed to the sports and feasts of the Romans along with 
the stag. In the course of the extensive researches which the author has made in the 
Durobrive, in making which he has caused numerous excavations to be made, and over 
& space of country nearly eight miles in circumference, he has been fortunate enough to 
raise the bones of various animals, particularly the tusks of the boar, and the antlers of 
the stag. , 

The various discoveries which these excavations have afforded the author in respect to 
antiquities, are now in course of description by a publication, in parts, under the title of 
‘* Roman Antiquities, or the Durobrive of Antonius identified in a series of plates, illus - 
trative of the Excavated Remains of that Roman station, in the Parish of Castor, Nor- 
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pected ; and a knowledge of the 
extinct plants be at length at- 
tained.” 

To this general view of the sub- 
ject, we will add Baron Schlo- 
theim’s classification of antedilu- 
vian plants, and thus enable our 
readers to see the state at which 
their examination has arrived. 

‘His specimens are first divided 
into five sections; or perhaps 
their more proper names would 
be orders. 

“1, DENDROLITHES, containing 
the remains of trees, which 
are subdivided into three subsec- 
tions. 

“ A. Lithorylites, of which no 
characters are given, but from the 
specimens mentioned by him, he 
evidently arranges in this place the 
wood-stone and wood-opal of the 
mireralogists. 

“ B. Lithantracites. In which 
the Baron places the bitumenized 
stems, and other parts of trees. 

“ C, Bibliolithes. Fossil leaves, 
mostly of the later formations. 

“2, Boranoxitnes. Comprising 
those kinds of fossil plants which 
cannot be considered either as 
trees or shrubs, nor belonging to 
the plants of the old coal forma- 
tion. 

“ All the specimens belonging 
to the preceding sections are merely 
enumerated, and not distinguished 
by generic and trivial names, as is 
the case with the following. 

“3. Puyrotyrouitnes. Fossil 
plants of the stone coal formation. 
These the Baron divides syste- 


matically into genera and species. 
The genera are these six :—~ 


Palmacites, containing fifteew species. 
. Casuarinites ..... five. 
Calamites. ..... . ten. 

» PUGES an 0.0 6 0 0 twenty-three. 
. Lycopodiolithes ... . five. 

Poacites ....... four. 

“In the whole sixty-two spe- 
cies. 

“4, Carponitnes. Of which 
Baron Schlotheim enumerates fif- 
teen species as present in his col- 
lection. This division is consi- 
dered as a genus, as is also the 
next. 

“5, Anruoryrouiturs. The 
cabinet contains only one species, 
namely the Anthotypolithes ranun- 
culiformis.” 

After alluding to the other con- 
tinental authors, and giving their 
arrangements, Mr. Artis says :— 

“ Great Britain is so fertile in 
the remains of the plants existing 
at the moment of that great cata- 
strophe which has preserved them 
for our inspection, that it would 
appear nearly every species of 
fossil plants mentioned by these 
authors is to be found in it; al- 
though at present our knowledge 
of them is very limited. 

“This work is intended to ex- 
tend these limits ; and to exhibit a 
comprehensive illustration of these 
stupendous relicts of the early ve- 
getable creation. 

‘The progress of this inquiry 
has led to the formation of several 
new genera, and the introduction 


of species which were unknown 
before.” 


menos. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS,—FACTS IN ARTS, 
SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Magnetic Equator.—The mag- 
netic observations made by Capt. 
Duperrey, of the Coquille sloop 
of war, which sailed from Toulon 
on a voyage of discovery in Au- 
gust 1822, and returned to Mar- 
seilles in April last, are numerous 
and interesting. Every body 
knows that there are, on the sur- 
face of the globe, a number of 
spots where the compass ceases 
to point, and that a line drawn 
through those spots is called the 
magnetic equator. This equator 
must not be confounded with the 
terrestrial equator, round which it 
winds, as it were; sometimes 


passing to the north of it, and | 


sometimes to the south, to a 
greater or less extent. In the 
course of his voyage, Duperrey 
crossed the magnetic equator six 
times; and the result of his ob- 
servations renders it extremely 
probable, that the whole line is 
moving parallelly from east to 
west, with such rapidity, that 
since the year 1780, when its po- 
sition was ascertained by scientific 
men ina very satisfactory manner, 
it has advanced no less than 10 
degrees towards the west.—French 
Paper. 

Paste for sharpening Razors.— 
‘Take a quantity of slate, wash it 
well, pound it in a mortar, and 
pass it through a very fine hair 
sieve; mix some of this powder, 
first with well-water, and after- 
wards with olive-oil, to the con- 
sistence of fat. Put some of this 


paste upon a common razor-strap 
after it has been properly cleaned, 
so as to remove all foreign bodies 
from it. Pass the razor from right 
to left, as usual, ending with rais- 
ing the back a little, and a perfect 
edge will be obtained. —Jameson's 
Ed. Phil. Journal. 

Cooling of Glass, — Bellani 
finds, that after glass has been 
exposed to a great heat, on cool- 
ing, it never regains its original 
volume.—-/6, 

Artificial Cold. — Brugnatelli 
informs us, the spirit of wine, 
ether, &c. mixed in certain pro- 
portions, with snow, afford tem- 
peratures as low as those produced 
by sea-salt.—Jb. 

New mode of securing Anato- 
mical Preparations in Spirits.— 
Dr. Macartney, of the university of 
Dublin, has employed a thin plate 
of Indian rubber, as a covering 
for preparation jars, in place of 
the former laborious and offensive 
one, by means of putrid bladder, 
sheet-lead, &c. It is essential, 
that the Indian rubber should be 
painted or varnished ; after which, 
not the slightest evaporation of 
the spirits takes place. ‘ihe ma- 
terial, by its elasticity, adapts it- 
self to the variations in the volume 
of the contents of the jar from 
different temperatures, and this 
removes the principal cause of the 
escape of the spirits. It is pro- 


bable, that leather, coated with 
Indian rubber, and painted, would 
answer as well as the rubber it- 


self, 
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self, by which the expense would 
be greatly diminished.—J/6. 

Antidote to Poison.—lIt is said, 
that a dessert spoonful of made 
mustard, mixed in a tumbler of 
warm water, has proved a suc- 
cessful antidote where a gentleman 
had taken a full ounce of poison 
in mistake for salts. It acts as an 
instantaneous emetic. 

Rein Deer.—The attempt to 
naturalize Rein-deer in this coun- 
try appears to have failed. In the 
autumn of 1823, a Norwegian, 
with five of the deer imported by 
Mr. Bullock, arrived at the seat 
of a gentleman in this county ; 
here they remained during the 
winter, and were fed with the 
lichen rangiferinus (the moss upon 
which they feed in Lapland). 
They continued healthy until the 
following April, when they were 
removed to Clee Hill, on the high- 
est part of which the lichen grows 
in great abundance; soon after 
this, one of them died with mag- 
gots in the head; this is no un- 
common disease in Lapland, while 
the horns are in a tender state. 
Two others also died, having gra- 
dually declined. The two survi- 
vors appeared to thrive until au- 
tumn, when they were suddenly 
seized with diarrhoea, of which 
they died. From the enquiries 
we have made, we are led to be- 
lieve that the deer sent to Ireland 
succeeded no better. — Berron’s 
Worcester Journal. 

Sitk,—It has just been proved, 
by M. Bolzani, that silk may be 
produced in the greater part of 
the Prussian states with as much 
facility as at Milan and in Pied- 
mont. Notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles offered by the continual 
rains which have this year fallen 
in Peussia, and the general igno- 


rance that prevails on the subject, 
he has succeeded in procuring a 
thousand pounds weight of silk- 
balls perfectly spun; from which 
he will probably obtain a hundred 
pounds weight of fine silk, not 
inferior to the best silks of Upper 
Italy. 

Poisonous effect of White Bread 
upon Dogs.— Dr. Magendie is said 
to have found, that when he fed 
dogs with white bread and water, 
they all died within 50 days. 
When the bran was left in the 
bread, no bad effects ensued. 

Electrical Gale.—On the 6th 
Dec. 1823, about 100 miles to the 
west of the Fiord of Drontheim, 
the Griper, commanded by Capt. 
Clavering, experienced a severe 
gale which lasted three days, and 
during which period there was no 
intermission of its violence. ‘This 
gale was remarkable for the small 
amount of the effect produced on 
the barometer, either on its ap- 
proach, during its continuance, or 
on its cessation ; and by the indi- 
cations which were afforded of its 
having originated in a disturbed 
state of electricity in the atmo- 
sphere. It was accompanied by 
very vivid lightning, which is par- 
ticularly unusual in high latitudes 
in winter, and by the frequent ap- 
pearance, and continuance for se- 
veral minutes at a time, of balls 
of fire at the yard-arms and mast- 
heads. Of these, not less than 
eight were counted at one time. 
(Sabine’s Pendulum Experiments. ) 


—Dr. Brewster's Ed. Journal of 


Science. 

Indian Remedy for Fever.—The 
inflammatory fever called tabar- 
dillo is common in the hot as well 
as cold climates. The curative 
method adopted by the Indians 
may, in its prognostic, be consi- 

dered 
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dered an improvement on the cold 
affusion. ‘Some clay is procured, 
and mixed with water, until it ac- 
quire the consistency of batter : 
the patient is smeared all over his 
body with it; after an hour or 
two an examination takes place, 
and if the clay has become 
parched, and is peeled off, death 
is considered to be the inevita- 
ble result; but if it be cracked, 
and the pieces adhere to the body, 
a favourable result is expected. 
This is, most probably, the fruit 
of observation, as I believe the 
science of medicine among such 
people generally is; but the effect 
of the application in the latter 
case is a copious perspiration, 
which is absorbed by the clay, by 
which an adhesion to the cutis 
takes place, and prevents it from 
falling off: thus the experiment, 
if not at first founded on scientific 
principles, has been undoubtedly 
supported by practical facts. 
Stevenson's South America. 

The Coca Tree. — This is a 
small tree, with pale bright green 
leaves, somewhat resembling in 
shape those of the orange tree. 
The leaves are picked from the 
trees three or four times a year, 
and carefully dried in the shade ; 
they are then packed in small 
baskets. The natives, in several 
parts of Peru, chew these leaves, 
particularly in the mining districts, 
when at work in the mines or tra- 
velling; and such is the suste- 
nance that they derive from them, 
that they frequently take no feod 
for four or five days, although 
they are constantly working. I 
have often been assured by them, 
that whilst they have a good sup- 
ply of coca they feel neither hun- 
ger, thirst, nor fatigue ; and that, 
without impairing their health, 
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they can remain eight or ten days 
and nights without sleep. The 
leaves are almost insipid, but 
when a small quantity of lime is 
mixed with them, they have a very 
agreeable sweet taste. ‘The na- 
tives put a few of the leaves in 
their mouths, and when they be- 
come moist, they add a little lime 
or ashes of the molle to them, by 
means of a small stick, taking care 
not to touch the lips or the teeth ; 
when the taste of the coca dimi- 
nishes, a smal] quantity of lime or 
ashes is added, until the taste dis- 
appears, and then the leaves are 
replaced with fresh ones. They 
generally carry with them a smail 
leather pouch, containing coca, 
and a small calabash, holding lime 
or ashes; and one of these men 
will undertake to convey letters 
to Lima, a distance of upwards of 
a hundred leagues, without any 
other provision. On such occa- 
sions they are called chasquis, or 
chasqueros, and this epithet is also 
given to the different conductors 
of the mails. ‘The Incas had men 
stationed on all the principal roads 
for the transmission of any article 
belonging to the Inca, who, ac- 
cording to the quality of the road, 
had to carry it to different dis- 
tances—some one league, others 
two, and others three. ‘hese 
men were continually employed, 
and when one of them arrived, he 
delivered to the one in waiting 
whatever he was charged with, and 
gave him the watch-word, chasqut ; 
this man ran immediately to the 
next post, delivered his charge, 
and repeated chasqui; and then 
remained to rest until the arrival 
of another. By these means the 


court of the Incas was supplied 
with fresh fish from the sea,—/d. 
New Light.—'The interior of 
the 
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the theatre La Fenice, at Venice, 
is now lighted up by means of a 
new process invented by the me- 
ehanician Locatelli. It appears, 
from the description given of it 
by an Italian jovrnal, that lamps 
concealed in the roof and fitted 
up with parabolic reflectors, throw 
all their rays of light upon an 
opening one foot in diameter, in 
the centre of the ceiling. This 
opening is furnished with an in- 
genious system of lenses, which 
concentrate the rays and reflect 
them to every part of the house. 
This mode of lighting presents 
several advantages; the light is 
more vivid and more generally 
diffused; nothing intervenes be- 
tween the stage and the spectators 
ocepyiing an elevated situation 
in front; the lamps may be ap- 
proached to be trimmed without 
the public perceiving it; and there 
is neither smoke nor smell pro- 
ceeding from the burning of oil. 
An idea of this method may be 
tormed by representing to oneself 
a luminous disk on the sun at its 
zenith, 

Composition of an Ink similar 
to China Ink.—'lake six parts of 
isinglass, which are to be dissolved 
in double their weight of boiling 
water; in like manner, dissolve in 
two parts of water one part of 
Spanish liquorice; mix the two 
liquers warm, and gradually in- 
corporate with them, by means of 
a wooden spatula, one part of the 
best ivory black. When this mix- 
ture is properly made, it is heated 
in a water-bath, that the whole of 
the water may be evaporated. The 
requisite form is then given to 
the paste which remains. The 
colour and goodness of this ink 
are equal to those of the true 
China ink.— Jameson's Ed. Jour. 


Antidotes to Poisons.—Mr. J, 
Murray, ina paper in Brewster's 
Edinburgh Journal of Science, 
just published, after detailing a 
number of experiments on frogs, 
rabbits, &c., says, “ 1 have no he- 
sitation to pronounce with most 
positive certaincy, that in ammonia 
will be found a cemplete antidote 
to hydrocyanics (or prussic) acid, 
and in acetic acid an effectual 
counter-poison to opium.” 

Barometers.—‘* Mr. Daniell has 
found that air insinuates itself into 
the vacuum of the best made ba- 
rometers, in time, by creeping up 
between the mercury and the glass, 
and that it will insmuate itself be- 
tween any fluid and any solid, when 
it has not attraction enough for the 
former to cause it to wet it. If 
any gas be confined in a glass jar 
for a length of time over mercury, 
it will make its escape, and its 
place be occupied by atmospheric 
air; whereas the same gas, if con- 
fined by water, will be preserved 
unmixed. Hence the best made 
barometers are often studded with 
air bubbles. The cure which Mr. 
Daniell has provided for these 
evils is to weld a narrow ring of 
platinum to the open end of the 
tube, which is immersed in the 
cistern. Boiling mercury amal- 
gamates itself with platinum, and 
adheres to it when cold, wet- 
ting it, but not dissolving it; so 
that, by this means, the passage 
of the air is cut off as effectually 
as if the whole tube were wetted 
by it.—Shumacher’s Astronomical 
Nachrichten.” 

Pectic ar Coagulating Acid.— 
This new acid has been discovered 
by M. H. Braconnot, and receives 
its name from exric, coagulum, | m 
consequence of its resembling a 


jelly or gum. It is found in “all 


ve getable s. 
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vegetables. It is sensibly acid. 
It reddens turnsole paper. It is 
scarcely soluble in cold water, but 
more so in hot water. It is co- 
agulated into a transparent and 
colourless jelly by alcohol, by all 
the metallic solutions, by lime- 
water, water of barytes, the acids, 
muriate and sulphate of soda, and 
nitre, &c. It forms, with potash, 
a very soluble salt, consisting of 
85 parts of lead, and 15 of pot- 
ash. This salt has the remark- 
able effect of communicating to 
large masses of sugar and water 
the property of gelatinising, which 
renders it of great use to the con- 
fectioner. Mr. Braconnot, in this 
way, prepared aromatised jellies, 
perfectly transparent and colour- 
less, and very agreeable to the 
taste and the eye. He also made 
with rose-water, coloured with a 
little cochineal, rose-jelly of ex- 
quisite taste.—Ann. de Chim.” 
Somnolency. — The celebrated 
physician, Hufland, has caused 
the following paragraph to be 
inserted in a Berlin paper :—* A 
late paper has contained an account 
of an extraordinary instance of 
lethargic drowsiness, which lasted 
for a considerable time. A still 
more singular example of this 
disorder occurred within my ob- 
servation, in a young girl of Nede- 
bach, in Westphalia, who remained 
in a state of complete lethargy for 
451 days. As this disorder ap- 
pears to have become much more 
frequent than formerly in this 
country, I think it well to call the 
attention of the public to the effects 
of galvanism, as the best stimulant 
that can be employed in such cases.” 
Composition of Ancient Vases. 
—In No. XXV. ofthe Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, (Professor 
Jameson’s,) we find the following: 
1825. 
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‘* Professor Hausman concludes 
an interesting disquisition on the 
composition of ancient Etruscan 
vases, with these results— 

“1. That the manufacture of 
earthen vases appropriated to fu- 
neral occasions had been widely 
propagated at a remote period of 
antiquity, with little deviation from 
a general plan, in so far as regards 
their principal circumstances. 

** 2. That these vases have been 
formed with much particular di- 
versity, in regard to less import- 
ant circumstanees, such as the 
quality of the clay employed, and 
differences in the forms, ornaments 
and paintings, not only in different 
countries and at different times, 
but also in the same countries, and 
at the same periods. 

“ §. That the finer sort of these 
vases are superior, in regard to 
the preparation of the clay, and 
the elegance and variety of the 
forms, as well as the ease of the 
paintings, to all others of the kind, 
whether of Roman or of modern 
manufacture ; insomuch, that the 
pottery of the most remote ages 
forms the model of that of the 
present times. 

“ 4, That the art of manufac- 
turing those vases, as practised in 
very remote times, is much more 
worthy of estimation than our best 
performances in that way, since 
the ancients were not in possession 
of many assistances which are 
applied to the art by us, and be- 
cause some things which are now 
done without difficulty, by means 
of certain instruments or ma- 
chinery, were, in those times, 
perfected by means of the hand 
alone, by the greater dexterity of 
the artist. Wa: 

“5. That certain circumstances 
were peculiar to the very ancient 

CG art 
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art of making and ornamenting 
those earthen vessels, which have 
evidently been lost in later times ; 
of which may be mentioned, in 
particular, the composition of a 
very thin varnish, which gave a 
heightening to the colour of the 
clay in a greater or less degree, 
and afforded a very thin, firm, 
black coating, retaining its lustre 
to the most remote ages, and ca- 

ble of resisting the action of 
acids and other fluids ; so that the 
modern art of manufacturing pot- 
tery-ware may be materially im- 
proved, not only with regard to 
thc forms and ornaments, but also 
the preparation and application of 
the materials, by a diligent and 
continued examination of those 
very ancient vases.” 

Swallowing Insects.—There is 
a curious account of a country- 
man, who suffered a long, se- 
vere, and debilitating illness, in 
consequence of having swallowed 
the larva of one of the dipterous 
tribes of insects, (Tipalide,) com- 
monly called dragon flies, which 
haunt our ditches and stagnant 
pools. This larva, instead of being 
destroyed, had become a large 
hairy caterpillar in his stomach, 
and caused the disease, which was 
finally cured by its being ejected 
in a fit of vomiting. It is extraor- 
dinary, that animal life should have 
been preserved in such a situation ; 
but Dr. Yule, who writes the paper, 
mentior-s the larva of a carniverous 
beetle, which not only lived, but 
moved briskly in strong alcohol. 
The ovo of many species are, in- 
deed, almost indestructible. 

Singular Eastern Custom.—In 
a paper, in Brewster's Edinburgh 
Journal of Science, by Dr. Govan, 
on the Natural History, &c. of the 
Himalavah Mountains, he states, 
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while at Nahan, which is from 
3000 to 3200 feet above the level 
of the sea, and where the Croton 
is used for fences, “ Here I first 
noticed the custom which has been 
frequently observed to prevail in 
these districts, of laying the chil- 
dren to sleep, apparently much to 
their satisfaction, at the commenc- 
ing heats, and until the rainy sea- 
son begins, with their heads under 
little rills of the coldest water, 
directed upon them for some 
hours during the hottest part of 
the day. Here it was practised in 
the case of a life no less precious 
than that of the young Rajah of 
Sirmoor, a boy about ten or twelve 
years of age,—a sufficient evidence 
of the estimation in which the 
practice is held. It is most com- 
monly, however, followed in the 
case of infants at the breast. The 
temperature of the water I have 
observed to be from 46° to 56° and 
65°, and have only to add, that it 
seemed to me most common in 
those districts which, having a 
good deal of cold weather, are 
nevertheless subject to very con- 
siderable summer heats. It was 
a great preservative, the people 
affirmed, against bilious fever, 
and affections of the spleen, during 
the subsequent rainy months.” 
Dr. Brewster relates the success 
of experiments which he had made, 
and from which he obtained excel- 
lent single microscopes, by dispo- 
sing the lenses of fishes’ eyes on 
silver paper. They last for seve- 
ral hours, and can very readily be 
replaced where occasion requires. 

Professor Mitscherlich, of Ber- 
lin, furnishes a very able paper on 
the production of crystallized 
minerals by heat, from which the 
following important geological in- 
ferences are drawn : 


“ The 
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“ The artificial production of 
minerals by fusion puts beyond 
the slightest doubt, the idea of our 
primitive mountains having been 
originally in a state of igneous 
fusion. ‘This state gives a satis- 
factory explanation of the form of 
the earth, of the increase of tem- 
perature at greater depths, of hot 
springs, and many other pheno- 
mena. At that time, during this 
high degree of temperature, the 
water of the sea must have formed 
an elastic fluid round the globe, 
according to the experiments of 
M. Cagnard de la Tour. 

“The primitive mountains are 
distinguished from the volcanic 
productions, chiefly in their con- 
taining lime and magnesia in the 
state of carbonates, while they 
form silicates and bisilicates with 
the silica in voleanic rocks. It is 
conceivable, that the silica, which 
in a higher degree of temperature 
at the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, drives away the car- 
bonic acid, is on the other hand 
expelled by the carbonic acid under 
the influence of a high pressure. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to 
find quartz crystals in Carrara 
marble. But, as at the period of 
the formation of volcanic rocks, 
this high pressure, produced by 
the evaporation of the water of the 
sea, did not take place any longer, 
we find in them the same combi- 
nations which we obtain in our 
laboratories, and in metallurgical 
processes. 

“ It is proved by many obser- 
vations, that the level of the sea 
must have been, at some ancient 
period, higher than it is at present. 
This can be easily accounted for, 
if we consider that water heated 
must be more expanded than the 
solid earth. If we suppose with 
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M. de la Place, that the average 
depth of the sea is 96,000 feet, 
and assume the dilatation of the 
earth to be equal to that of glass, 
we find, that at a temperature of 
100° centigr., the sea would be 
4000 feet higher than it is at pre- 
sent, and that it would cover most 
of the secondary mountains. The 
melted masses shrink during their 
cooling. If this happens in large 
masses, cavities, garnished with 
crystals, must result, geodes, &c.” 

Mushet’s Process for alloying 
Copper for Ships.—‘ In order to 
increase the tenacity of pure cop- 
per, to render it more fibrous, and 
to prevent the common effects of 
sea water upon it, Mr. Mushet has 
taken out a patent for the following 
process : 

“ He mixes with the copper, as 
an alloy, regulus of zinc, in the 
proportion of two ounces of zinc 
to 100lbs. weight of copper; or 
two ounces of block or grain tin; 
or four ounces of regulus of anti- 
mony ; or eight ounces of regulus 
of arsenic, in the same quantity of 
copper. Or, instead of employing 
these substances alone in the 
above-mentioned proportions, to 
100]bs. of copper he proposes to 
add half an ounce of regulus of 
zinc, half an ounce of grain or 
block tin, one ounce of regulus of 
antimony, and two ounces of regu- 
lus of arsenic.” 

Saline Impregnation of Rain.— 
“ After a severe storm on the 5th 
December, 1822, Mr. Dalton ex- 
amined the rain that fell at Man- 
chester, and found that it contained 
one grain of salt, muriate of soda, 
in 10,000 grains of water ; and as 


sea water contains one grain of 


salt in 25 of water, there must 
have been one grain of sea water 


in every 400 grains of rain water. 
G2 This 
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This storm was from the S. W. to 
the W. The S. W. wind comes 
from the coast of Wales, distant 
100 miles, and the W. wind from 
off Liverpool, distant from 30 to 
40 miles. In subsequent storms, 


Mr. Dalton found that there was 
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one grain of salt water in 200 
grains of rain water, and that the 
salt water had been brought me- 
chanically by the wind at least 30 
miles.” —- Manchester Memoirs, 
New Series, vol. iv. p. 330, 370. 
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CHAPTER III. 


STATE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Ir is matter of congratulation 
that the structure of mind in these 
islands unites the various qualities 
requisite for forming a great and 
a noble nation. Had Great Britain 
not yet attained her present na- 
tional pre-eminence, it might have 
been foretold that the spirit which 
has so often stimulated her to vic- 
tory; the energy and enterprize 
which has so far extended her 
commerce ; the comparative recti- 
tude in principle ; the benevolence 
which flows in so many charities ; 
the intellect evinced by her scho- 
lars; and the excellence of her 
artists, must eventually place her 
in the first rank of ancient or 
modern nations. Which nation, 
of all those who have taunted her 
upon her atmosphere of fogs, and 


her dulness of imagination, pos- 
sesses a school equal in power, 
thought, purity, and genuine merit 
to the school of England? In 
water colour drawing she is con- 
fessedly unrivalled. The Royal 
Academy, the British Gallery, the 
Society of British Artists, the 
Water Colour Exhibition are all 
rich cahinets of art, possessing 
treasures which would be prized in 
any nation, and in any country. 

No new name occurs this year, 
but the artists of last and of former 
exhibitions lose-no part of their 
reputation. Sculpture is deci- 
dedly on the advance among us, 
and for the state of architecture 
we may look around at the 
magnificence which ennobles our 
streets. 
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POETRY. 





THE LOVER’S LAST DIRECTIONS. 


A remarkable specimen of Cephaloniote superstitions : from Sheridan's 


Translation of the Songs of Greece. 


Come quick, when told that I am sick, 
Or thou wilt come in vain ; 

Observe the words I tell thee now, 
And we may meet again. 


Remember! when thy trembling steps 
Have past the outer gate, 

Dearest! unplait thy braided locks, 
E’er told thy lover’s fate. 


Then, if my weeping mother says, 
‘ He slumbers in his bed,’ 

Go, smooth my pillow with thy hands, 
And lift my languid head. 


Let me still feel that lov’d support, 
Till life’s last spark has flown— 
Wait till you see the peress is robed, 

And hear his awful tone ; 


Then, dearest! give my withered lips 
A cold and holy kiss ; 

When four young friends support my corse ; 
Dearest! remember this : 


Throw stones against that mournful group ; 
And when they pass thy door, 

Clip every tress that was thy pride, 
And my delight before. 


And when they lay me in the church, 
As fluttering captives tear 

Their plumage, robb’d of all their young, 
So pluck thy silken hair. 





And when the burial chaunt is hush’d, 
The holy tapers dim, 

Gaze on thy lover’s grave, and feel, 
E’en there thou art with him. 


THE 
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THE ORANGE TREE. 
By W. Sotheby. 


Sweet is the vernal rose 

That scents the morning gale : 

And sweet at day-light close 

The silver lily blows, 

Filling with fragrant breath the dewy vale, 
They flourish, and decay : 

They bloom, and, blooming, fail : 

Leaf after leaf, fades, falls, and dies away. 
Thy morrow, like thy day, 

Beholds thee gifted with perpetual growth, ; 
Thee, child and mother, both :— t 


And every season sweet, a 
Spring, summer, autumn, not in slow advance, } 
or singly, thee, with separate offerings, greet, ' 


But, like the Graces, that in the linked dance 

Join hand in hand, and wreathe their mingled feet, 
With all their treasures, all at once, endower: 

The golden fruit, green leaf, and silver flower.” 





LINES, BY L. E. L. 


My heart is as a grave, 
Where Hope and Love lie sleeping ; 
With its dark thoughts like cypress, 
Watching and weeping. 


Yet, flowers are on that grave, 
Albeit sad they be ; 

And hidden treasures in it, 
Sweet memories of thee. 





My heart is as a gem, 
Sullied and broken ; 

But bearing signs that make it still 
A precious token. 


Thy image has been there ; 
Nothing can quite efface 
The beauty of the spot 
Which has been thy resting place : 


As that garden of the East, 
In itself no longer fair, 
Has yet perfume on its beds, 
For the rose has once bloomed there. 


CANZONET- 
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CANZONET. 
(By James Edmeston. ) 


Tax with thine eyes—though music dwells 
Amidst the accents of thy tongue ; 
The language of a glance excels 
The sweetest sounds that thence have sprung: 
These o’er the captive ear may roll, 
But those hold converse with the soul. 


THE WORM. 
(By James Edmeston. ) 


Mortat! enjoy thy feast to-day, 

Soon will the present hour be past ; 
That laden board will pass away ; 

The worm will feed on tnx at last! 


Quick—circle round the ruby flood ; 
To-day, the banquet brims for thee— 

To-morrow, he will pledge thy blood 
In dark cndehit revelry. 


Rich are the dainties that he knows ; 
From sgavuty’s pale lip sips the dew ; 
Diets upon her velvet rose, 
And eats the heart of vatour through ! 


He shall impress an icy kiss, 
Where warmer lover vainly sigh’d ; 
The secrets of that heart are his, 
Where never yet observer pry’d. 


And if within the sage’s brain, 
Of learning past remaineth aught, 
He'll wander through, and through again, 
And trace the labyrinth of thought. 


Yet, start not, slumb’rer,—he will creep 
Lighter than feather o’er thy breast ; 
Nor mar one moment of thy sleep, 
A harmless, inoffensive guest. 
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Unfelt as Time's light shadow flies, 
E’en to thyself the change unknown : 

The worm that gnaws, and never dies, 
Exists in living breasts alone ! 


“THE WRECK.” 
( By Mrs. Hemans, ) 


Aut night the booming minute-gun 
Had pealed along the deep, 

And mournfully the rising sun 
Look'd o’er the tide-worn steep. 

A bark from India’s coral strand, 
Before the rushing blast, 

Had vail’d her topsails to the sand, 
And bow’d her noble mast. 


The queenly ship !—brave hearts had striven, 
And true ones died with her! 

We saw her mighty cable riven, 
Like floating gossamer ! 

We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 
A star once o’er the seas, 

Her helm beat down, her deck uptorn,— 
And sadder things than these! 


We saw her treasures cast away ; 
The rocks with pearl were sown ; 

And, strangely sad, the ruby’s ray 
Flash’d out o’er fretted stone : 

And gold was strewn the wet sands o’er, 
Like ashes by a breeze, 

And gorgeous robes,—but oh! that shore 
Had sadder sights than these ! 


We saw the strong man, still and low, 
A crush’d reed thrown aside ! 

Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 
Not without strife he died ! 

And near him on the sea-weed lay, 
Till then we had not wept, 

But well our gushing hearts might say, 
That there a mother slept i“ 


For 
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For her pale arms a babe had pressed* 
With such a wreathing gasp, 
Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast, 
Yet not undone the clasp ! 
Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fair child's form, 
Where still their wet, long streamers clung, | 
All tangled by the storm. 


And beautiful, midst that wild scene, 
Gleam'd up the boy's dead face, 

Like Slumber’s, trustingly serene, 
In melancholy grace, 

~—_ in her bosom lay his head, 

ith half-shut violet eye ; 

He had known little of her dread, 

Nought of her agony ! 


Oh, human love! whose yearning heart 
Through all things vainly true, 

So stamps upon thy mortal part, 
Its passionate adieu ! 

Surely thou hast another lot, 
There is some home for thee, 

Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 
The moaning of the sea! ” 


MY OWN FIRE SIDE. 
(By Alaric Watts.) 


“ Ler others seek for empty joys, 

At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, far from Fashion's idle noise, 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away,— 

’T wixt book and lute, the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e’er could stray 

From thee—my own Fire-side ! 


My own Fire-side! ‘Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy my eyes ! 


® This circumstance is related of Mrs. Cargill, an actress of some celebrity, who was 


What 


shipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, when returniig from India. 
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What is there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide, 

Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—my own Fire-side ! 


A gentle form is near me now ; 

A small, white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 

And ask what joys can equal thine! 
A babe, whose beauty’s half divine, 

In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide ;— 
Where my love seek a fitter shrine, 

Than thou—my own Fire-side! 


What care I for the sullen roar 
Of winds without, that ravage earth ; 
It doth but bid me prize the more, : 
The shelter of thy hallowed hearth ;— 
To thoughts of + mr bliss give birth: ; 
Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 
That glads—my own Fire-side ! 


My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the sky deform, 
Their fury cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm, and fair ; 
Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Have never made their hated lair, 
By thee—my own Fire-side ! 


Thy precincts are a charmed ring, 
Where no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 

Where life’s vexations lose their sting ; 
Where even grief is half subdued ; 

And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 
Then, let the pampered fool deride ; 


I'll py my debt of gratitude 
To thee—my own Fire-side ! 





Shrine of my household deities! 

Fair scene of home's unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burdened spirit flies, 

When fortune frowns, or care annoys : 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 

The smile whose truth hath oft been tried ; 
What, then, are this world’s tinsel toys 

To thee — my own Fire-side ! 


THE 
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THE WATCHING WIFE. 
(By James Edmeston.) 


Wuenre dost roam, thou wanderer,— 
Art thou far or near ? 
Haste thee hither, a ponderer 
Waits thy footsteps here ; 
Where the taper glistening, 
Shines across the moor ; 
Waiting, watching, listening, 
By thy cottage door. 


Moon serenely brightening, 
Lift thy silver ray! 

Clouds and storms and lightning, 
Be ye far away! 

Wisp fires wildly twinkling, 
Cause him not to roam, 

Sheep bells gently tinkling, 
Guide him to his home! 


Nought to harm or frighten him, 
Thieves, or snares, or ill ; 
All to cheer and lighten him, 
Tend his footsteps still : 
Traveller—haste—miscarry not, 
Tell him, should’st thou see— 
Tell him——. Haste, and tarry not ; 
Quicken his steps to me! 


LINES. 
(By James Edmeston. ) 


Tus Rose was pouting her ruby lip, 
The Lily displaying her neck of snow ; 
The golden-haired Tulip stood by, a tip, 
But the Violet bloomed below! 





The summer sun smiled on the Rose so fair, 
The summer sun smiled on the Lily so white, 
And he gazed on the Tulip’s golden hair, 
But the Violet ’scaped his sight ! 
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The storm wind came from the northern hill, 
The breasts of the flowers opposed the blast, 

Its keen cold scythe laid them dead and still, 
But the Violet low it passed. 


Oh lowliness, lowliness, dearest lot, 

Thee pride never dazzles, nor care deforms ; 
The sun of prosperity harms thee not, 

Nor the blast from the hill of storms! 





LINES. 
(By James Edmeston. ) 


Dearer far to me, above 

All the gay account a treasure ; 
Memory of the lost of love, 

Art thou pain, or art thou pleasure ? 
Art thou pleasure ?—Such a smart 

Never surely tokened weal ; 
Is it pain that thrills my heart? 

"Tis a pain I love to feel; 
Lightsome sorrow, gloomy gladness, 
Sad delight, delightful sadness! 


a 


CAPRICE, 
(By James Edmeston.) 


Love is a bird of summer skies, 
From cold and from winter he soon departs, 
He basks in the beam of good-humoured eyes, 
And delights in the warmth of open hearts : 
And where he has once found chill and rain, 
He seldom returns to that bower again. 


Harriet’s brow was passing fair, 
And Loves in the,shape-of a mortal sprite, 
Came to bask in the sunshine there, 
And plume his soft wings for delight : 
But a winter cloud would oft come o'er, 
And then for a time, 
Without reason or rhyme, 
That. sun would shine no more ; 
But chills and clouds the sky deform, 
Cold and dark as December's storm, 
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It chanced in one of these winter showers, 
As a cloud passed by, 
(No one knew why) 
And frightened poor Love from his garden of flowers, 
He wandered in sadness away, away, 
Till he came to a bower that stood hard by ; 
Here all was a sunny summer's day, 
And never a cloud came over that eye, 
But morning and night, 
It beamed ever bright, 
With spirit, and joy, and courtesy ! 


He laid himself down—the hours flew o’er, 
He thought of the spot he had left no more, 
For all was here, 
Without shadow or fear, 
And each moment was sweet as the air before. 


Some friend of poor Harriet passing that way, 
Saw Love in the flowers, and told the maid, 
That not long ago she had seen him lay 
Reclined in the bower of ADELAIDE: 
** No matter,” said she, “ let him wander awhile, 
I can, when I please, bring him back by a smile.” 


But Ladies who trust so much to their power, 

To recover the heart their caprice has lost, 
Will prove in many a bitter hour, 

The danger of playing with Love to their cost! 


Many a day and week passed by, 

And Harriet, though she would not tell 

That she loved the wanderer deep and well, 
Breathed many a secret sigh: 
And she managed to get it conveyed to the swain, 
By some kind friend in a roundabout way, 
That if he thought proper to seek her again, 


The weather in future might be more gay! 


Eove declined with a bow, “ I thank you, my dear,— 
I am perfectly happy and free from care, 

I ne’er saw other than summer here, 
And why run the risk of winter there ?” 


FINTIS. 
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